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Part One 

THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Chapter 1 

THE MOTIVATIONS OF CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN POLITICS: 
A STUDY IN VICIOUS CIRCLES 


The science of international politics studies the mutual relationships be- 
tween slates. It also studies the actions by members of one society which are 
related to, or directed against, one or more foreign societies, cither in part or 
a whole. The underlying assumptions are, first, that these relationships and 
actions can be studied in a scientific manner and. secondly, that it is possible 
to describe, classify, analyze, and determine the interconnectibiliiy ' between 
those relationships and actions. Furthermore, it is a.ssumed that many of the 
relationships l^clween states and their interconnections show patterns of 
regularity and that these |)atterns may serve as base^- of cautious and tenta- 
tive forecasts. 'Fhere are, however, numerous interstate relationships and 
actions which are unique and nonrecurrent and must be described as indi- 
vidual phenomena. As a study of nonrepet itive events, international politics 
becomes a historical science. As a study of human action, it is part of the 
sciences of psychology and praxiology. 

The study of the international behavior of states is a relatively new 
science. Is this science necessary? Nations, states, and governments exist, 
and since they do exist, they also have interre!ation^hii>s. Fverything that 
exists and every relationship between existing things is a proper subject of 
scientific inquiry. The .science of inter - itional politics does not require more 
justification than the science of botany or meteorology. 

Sciences do not ari,se by accident. Meteorology is the result of mankind’s 
need to know the future weather; it made real progre.ss only when, in the 
air age, this need became a matter of life and death. The utility , of a science 

^Richard von Misps, Positivism, J Study in Human Cndcrstanding, Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univtrsity Press, 1051, p. 7,C 
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often acts as a brake on scientific progress: the need to forecast tomorrow’s 
weather impx)sed on the meteorologist the compulsion to make predictions 
dejore he had a thorough command of his weather data. Similarly, the science 
of international politics owes its emergence to the deplorable stale of the 
‘international situation.” It is supported and studied because we hope to 
find solutions to our international problems. Unfortunately, before proper 
solutions can be worked out, we must first collect and analyze scientific data. 
At present, the science of international politics cannot do more than gather 
the knowledge which at some future date could serve as the basis for the 
improvement of the world. 

The modern practitioners of foreign policy have little to go on but tradi- 
tions and rules of thumb which, they hope, summarize the lessons of experi- 
ence. They must act like primitive man, who organized his economic life by 
trial and error. These methods offered a certain limited control over events, 
but what a difference there is between a coppersmith of 2500 n.c. and a mod- 
ern nuclear engineer! The progress from the former to the latter can be 
achieved only by observing facts, practicing the scientific method, and push- 
ing aside the hopes, confusions, unprovable concepts, and downright decep- 
tions which obstruct the application of science. This w’ord of caution applies 
not only to those who cannot see the need for change and improvement and 
who want to go back to situations of which they possess illusinnal but not 
realistic images. It applies with equal force to those who advocate change 
without realizing the implications of their proposals, particularly those who 
think that everything must be changed and that everything can be improved. 
Changes, no doubt, are necessary. But what changes? What do they cost? 
.And what will be their over-all result? Slogans, how^ever attractive, do not 
provide the answers. 

The first question to which we must address ourselves is, who is it that 
has the relationships which are pertinent to our science? We stated our 
intent to study the interrelationships and interactions between states. But 
it is necessary to explain the meaning of the term ‘‘state” in greater detail. 
A state is the political organization which a social group — in many cases a 
nation — establishes in order to manage its public life and safeguard the over- 
all interests of the group. The state functions through the government. Tn 
addition, it comprises the complex apparatus necessary for the management 
of public affairs, including executive administration per se, the legi.slatures, 
the political parties, the political opposition, special-interest groups, the armed 
forces, and the legal, moral, and intellectual conventions supplying the frame- 
work within which the government exercises its authority and the nongovern- 
mental groups wield their influence. The state also comprises the degree of 
support which the rulers find among the ruled. 

Thus, while the science of international politics studies the relationships 
between governments, a dynamic analysis must take into account that gov- 
ernments change, that they do noi- always possess the monopoly of authority 
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but must share their decision-making powers with other groups, that deci- 
sions of a government may not reflect the consent of the entire social group, 
the “nation,^’ or conversely, may be forced upon it by public pressure. The 
question, “Who stands in political relations with whom?” can be answered 
only as a first approximation by saying that the interrelationships between 
governments are the proper object of the science of international politics. In 
many instances, political groups of any kind — parties, religious organizations, 
business firms, trade unions, military officers, and revolutionary conspirators 
—may enter into relations with foreign gj^vernment- (jr political groups, in- 
cluding groups of their own kind (e.j?., organized relijiiou.s groups with for- 
eign religious groups) and thus influence the happenings on the international 
scene. 

It would be a grave mistake to talk about “governmenN ' or ‘‘groups” as 
though they were anything but first-order abstractions "Governments** or 
''groups** consist of individuals; they exist but conditionally, if they exist at 
all, outside of these individuals. There always may be a 'covernment”; the 
mere existence of a continuing organization impose.^; certain bchavirir patterns 
on it.3 d,\.M Dotinuous. changing membershij) Just the same, dei i-iftn.s are made 
and executed by individuals, w^ho alone arc concrete - and who are subject 
not only to organizational or framework pressures but also to the much more 
direct and powerful pre.'^sures of their owm bodies, thoughts, and emotions. 
Thus, while we must concentrate on relationship‘s between “governments,” 
the science of international politics also must study the relationships between 
individuals, above all between politically influential individual and, to a 
certain extent, also the attenuated, fleeting, and indirect relationships be- 
tween the average citizens of the different nations. What the |)rimc ministers 
of two states think about each other may determine the course of many 
events; but the attitude of an industrial worker in one nation vis-a-vis the 
I)easant in another state may also become a significant factor. 

What do we mean when we talk about rclaiions among nations? We 
mean, first, that actions undertaken by any of the citizens of one nation in 
one way or another, directly or indirectly, may affect the citizens of other 
nations. We mean, secondly, that many decisions made by a government or 
by other significant political groups deal with, or have a direct or indirect 
bearing on, the decisions and the lives of foreign governments and political 
groups. Decision.s of this type may be made intentionally or unintentionally. 
Thirdly, we mean that there is pressure exerted on goveininents and other 
political groups, compelling them to m *ke decisions relating to foreign states. 
These decisions spring from a desire to secure advantages for one’s own 
group or to prevent foreign groups from accomplishing their intentions at the 

“A social collective has no exbtcnce and reality outside of the individual members' 
actions. The life of a collective is lived in the actions of the individuals constituting 
its body. . . . Thus the way to copnition of collective wholes is through analysis of the 
individuals' actions." Ludwig von Miscs, Human Action: .1 Treatise on Economics, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1949, p. 42. 
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expense of one’s own nation. People who are joined together in a state have 
many interests in common. Above all, they do not want their society to be 
exploited for the benefit of foreigners, to be put under foreign rule, or to be 
broken up. There are exceptions to this rule, as for example, when the 
meaning of the word ‘‘foreign" becomes blurred or when the loyalty to an 
existing society has been w'eakened critically. But in general, the members of 
any society want to maintain their social structure as a going and growing 
concern. Foreign policy is that part of a governnicnFs activity which keeps 
the state — and, in a wider sense, the society — a going and gromng concern 
as against the desires, interests, and activities of other states and societies. 
At any given time, a government must put more emphasis on keeping its 
society a going rather than a growing concern. But occasionally the desire to 
grow predominates. Very rarely, a government will be motivated by conscious 
or subconscious self-destructive tendencies, in which case we are confronted 
by “treachery” or “social decomposition.” Whenever considerations of 
“growth” or “destruction” outweigh the interest in the “going concern,” a 
severe crisis must ensue. 

At any time and place, foreign policy must deal with economics and power. 
These are the two main areas of decision in the field of foreign policy. Legal, 
cultural, and personal international relations are subsidiary in nature. Fhere 
are other topics on the agenda of the makers of foreign policy, but these two 
are all-inclusive. 

Each nation must trade with other nations. Otherwise it could not exist 
with any degree of comfort, and often it coiiUI not survive at^ll. ' Each nation 
must sell commodities which foreigners cannot produce themselves, or cannot 
produce as cheaply. Each' nation must buy goods which it cannot procure 
within its own territriry. These goods may be foodstuffs, minerals, vegetal)le 
raw materials, transport, trade services, money, labor, patent rights, technical 
know-how, etc. The exchange may be on a small «)r a large scale. Foreign 
trade may account for a low or high percentage of the national income. It 
may embrace nece.ssaries or luxuries. It may take place in a friendly fashion 
or as the result of a hostile tug of war. It may assume the form of barter or 
monetary settlement. But it always goes on, and it always is of key impor- 
tance, however small the volume of trade may be. Even in time of war, 
when the exigencies of conflict make it advisable to deprive the opponent of 
vital commodities, these same exigencies may require that indirect trading 
in certain commodities be continued between the warring camps. 

The need to trade is reflected throughout the entire ecoD()my. To be a 
successful trader, a nation must produce high-quality goods cheaply and in 
adequate quantities. It must possess tran.spnrlation and distribution facilities, 
be able to extend credit, own banking and clearing facilities, and display 

* Some understandinR of the importance of trade even among illiterate or “primitive” 
societies may be gained from Melville J. HerskovUs, Economic Anthropology: A Study 
in Comparative Economics, New York, Knopf, 19S2, Part HI. 
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social and political stability. A productive and well-run economy is a con- 
dition of extensive trade, and the power of a state, in its material aspects, 
is dependent on economic productivity, includint^ trade. Economic pro- 
ductivity presupposes cooperation within the nation, which, in turn, it 
stimulates. Hence, many of the decisions concerning economic life at home 
bear significantly upon the international position of a slate. There is a chain 
linking cooperation through productivity and trade to power; the position 
of each of these links may change, but all of these factors are interdependent. 

If market economies trade with each other, the governments must make 
only a few" decisions. They need only define the legal framework within which 
business is done. If trading takes place between centrally administered or 
state-directed economies/ the governments must make most of the economic 
decisions themselves. In both cases, the governments must protect the eco- 
nomic security of the nation and regulate trade in such a fashion that, in case 
of emergency, the nation will not be deprived suddenly of necessary materials 
and .services, or will not support unwittingly the aggressive design of a pro- 
spective opponent. It is debatable whether governments s/iouiri protect the 
ecop^Mi/. interests of individual producers at home and regulate trade to 
exclude foreign competitors, but it is a fact that they do so very frequently 
and therel)y engender, in practically each case, important repercussions in 
foreign countries. 

POWER 

W'hile a government’s routine decisions in the foreign field deal with 
economics and other international relations^ the key decision.'? deal with inter- 
national politics in the proper sense, /.r., with pow’er politics. \o decisions 
can be of higher importance than the resolution to enter into, «>r abrogate, 
alliances and federations; to engage in international conflict; to go to war; 
and to offer or to sue for peace. Decisions of this type always are made to 
avoid a real or imaginary threat to national security and. in the case of 
dynamic or aggressive states, to exploit a unique opportunity. Such crucial 
decisions are motivated by the desire to increase power or to prevent power 
increases on the part of competing nations. They are tied together with 
innumerable preceding, simultaneous, and successive acts, all aiming at the 
accumulation and preservation of power. W'hile the remote and immediate 
causes of war are most varied, the basic cause of each war — and major 
international crisis — always must be sought in the power domain. No modern 
nation has ever gone to war unless it*? powder interests were at stake. It is 
these acts and decisions in the power domain w'hich decide the fate of nations 
and which determine what is known as the “world situation.” 

International politics is dominated by the quest for power and, therefore, 
in its essential aspects, is tantamount to conflict. 'Phis staten\ent does not 

< On this typology of fconomio. sec Walter Eurken, The Fotindalions of Economics, 
History and Theory in the Analysis of Economic Reality, London, Hodge, 1950, Part III. 
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imply approval of such a state of affairs, any more than the doctor’s diag- 
nosis means approval of the disease. It is a simple protocol sentence, describ- 
ing the fact that, at any given period of known history, there were several 
states locked in deadly conflict, all desiring the augmentation or preservation 
of their power. Some periods of history were characterized by the appear- 
ance of “natural aggressors,’’ ® states or rulers whose acts were motivated 
almost exclusively by the urge to increase power and establish power monopo- 
lies in large geographic regions and, in some cases, over the entire globe. This 
tendency always has been resisted by nations whom the power monopolist 
threatened to victimize, not only by counteraction against the existing natural 
aggressor, but also by preventive action aiming at keeping the strength of 
each nation within limits, regardless of currently prevailing aggressive or 
peaceful intentions; this type of preventive action is known as the balance of 
power policy. It is also a restatement of the fact that throughout known his- 
tory key states spent almost half of their time in military conflict,® while in 
the other half of the time the struggle was continued by nonviolent tech- 
niques. If we define international peace as the absence of organized violence, 
the periods of peace were very rare indeed. 

This domination of international politics by power conflict has two im- 
portant consequences. First, since struggle is the law of international society, 
the survival of each .state must depend on adequacy of power. Hence the 
most basic decisions of each state must aim at reaching the optimum power 
level. An optimum power level is reached when defensive requirements can 
be satisfied without detracting significantly from offensive strength. A nation 
which tries to maximize its power usually overcommits itself; it must allocate 
most of its strength to defensive purposes. Hence it reduces or loses its free- 
dom of offensive action and becomes highly vulnerable. Optimum power is 
thus maximum offensive power projected against a minimum of hostile 
threat. 

Occasionally, rational policy requires a contraction of power, as happened 
in the splitting of the Roman Empire or the transformation of the British 
Empire into the Commonwealth. Most states, however, operate from a power 
level which is too low to guarantee their security. Finding themselves directly 
or indirectly engaged in incessant struggle, they must aim at increa.sing the 
level of their pow'er through expaasion or alliance, or at eliminating them- 
selves from the conflict through neutralization. We are confronted by a 
vicious circle: the compulsive desire to accumulate more power leads to an 
ever greater concentration on power politics. Attempts to break the circle 

* The phenomenon of the **natural aggre^r” was pointed out first by Admiral Raoul 
Castex in his Thiories strati giques, 5 vols., Paris, Society d*£dition8 G^graphiques, 
Maritimes et Coloniales, 1927-1935. 

® See Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 4 vols., New York, American 
Book, 1937-1941, especially Vol. Ill, Chaps. 9-11; and Quincy Wright, A Study of War, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942, Voi. I, pp. 2Z2ff.; Tables 31-46, pp. 641-652. 
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entail the danger of strengthening the most power-hungry competitor and 
pose the risk of self-destruction. 

Secondly, within an international conflict society, each member is forced 
to divide all the other members into three major groups: actual or potential 
friends, actual or potential enemies, and neutral?.' Politics between states 
are determined basically by the friend-enemy-and-neutral constellation, re- 
gardless of whether this is detrimental to social, economic, and cultural 
relations and even to the common interests of^all peoples. 

It is clear then, that foreign policy is dominated by two contradictory 
requirements. The need for economic and cultural relations can be satisfied 
only through cooperation among nations. Paradoxically, it is this cooperation 
which produces the necessary surplus energy and wealth which allows 
nations to engage in power conflict. The recognition of the fact that it is 
power that prompts the crucial decisions of history shcjuld not blind us to 
the other equally important fact that conflicts must be temporarily smothered 
into compromise if nations are to survive. The decision to arm. mobilize, and 
fight must be preceded and accompanied by cultivation, production, and 
trade " nflict never can supersede any of these cooperative economic activi- 
ties, although it restricts them in scope and success and may be fought for 
the purpose of economic gain. Power may be the law of state? and the mode 
of life in the international society, but cooperation is the substance of power 
and the condition of physical survival. The fundamental rule is. therefore, 
that the makers of foreign policy neither can with impunity concentrate on 
cooperation and neglect power competition, nor without inviting disaster aim 
at accumulating power and neglect cooperation. 

HISTORY OF POWER 

In discussing the two key factors, power and cooperation, we must recog- 
nize that we are dealing with historical phenomena. The meaning and role 
of these factors have been changing with time and society. Both have shown 
the tendency to become more important and pervasive as mankind moved 
from less to more complex civilizations. In ‘‘primitive” societies, characterized 
by a mere subsistence economy, trade is a means of exchanging limited 
surpluses and of acquiring a few commodities in which there is a stringent 
shortage. Market economies are based on the division of labor, and hence 
on an ever-growing specialization of individual produciTS and producing 
groups. Trade becomes the sine qua non of economic existence. Without 
exchange, there would be no division of labor, and without division of labor, 
man would sink back to the level of the primitive fo(Kl gatherer or herder. 
Society could not revert to those levels without the annihilation of perhaps 
more than nine-tenths of mankind. By the same token, as population in- 

^For the concept of friend-foe relationship sec Carl Schmitt, Der Begrif dcs PoW- 
Uschen, Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 1933, p. 9 and 
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creases and specialization advances, economic cooperation becomes ever 
more essential. 

The history of power is, first of all, the history of the physical instruments 
of power. In ancient civilization, an individual ruler or a government pos- 
sessed but rudimentary implements of strength. His military forces were 
small and, more often than not, had to be disbanded during the winter. 
Weapons had a range of a few yards and negligible lethal effect. 'Fhe gov- 
ernment apparatus was small, inefficient, and incapable of bending the 
population as a whole to its will. Orders could he transmitted and carried 
out but slowly, and the execution of complex programs was nearly ini|)ossiblc. 

Throughout the centuries, the implements of power developed from the 
club, the spear, and the bow and arrow to the airplane, the guided missile, 
the submarine, and the nuclear explosive. The government apparatus not only 
has grown in relative strength Init has acquired knowledge and efficiency far 
superior to that possessed by single individuals or grou|)s. Orders can be 
transmitted with the speed of light and executed with the speed of sound. 
The contacts between rulers and ruled have been moved from the oak tree 
and the forum to the new^spaper, radio, and television set. 'Foday, entire 
countries and continents are within the range of one man's voice. A modern 
government can execute complex programs and, if it so chooses, exercise 
control for long periods over most of the happenings within its borders. Fhe 
power wielded by an ancient tyrant was almost entirely arbitrary but very 
limited in reach. The power wielded by a modern government need not be 
arbitrary and may be exces.sively legalistic — the ability to exercise power 
arbitrarily distinguishes a modern dictatorship from a democracy -but it is 
of almost limitless dimensions.’^ 

This development of the instruments of power has had far-reaching 
sociological consequences, fn former times, no ruling class was capable of 
extending its physical control over truly large terrili)ries. The Cireek and 
Italian city-states illustrate this point, as does the |)roverbial impotence of 
medieval kings and emperors. Exceptions to this rule were either short-lived, 
like Alexander's empire, or due to exceptional circumstances. Rome retained 
its empire for several centuries because it possessed our vital power instru- 
ment which its competitors failed to deveh^p: organization. This science-— 
or art— of organization enabled the Romans to develop the legion, and with 
it to defeat all comers; it enabled them to govern efficiently and justly, and 
thus to consolidate their conquests. Even so, Rome did not expand beyond 
the confines of the Mediterranean, Sallies into other areas were .short-lived. 
At the maximum point of its expansion this so-called “world empire” was 
inhabited by less people than are living today in France and Spain. 

In the modern age, limitations on physical power have been receding at a 
rapid pace. It is feasible today to rule over entire continents; it may become 

*The progressive increase of power is traced by Bertrand de Jouvcnel in Du Pouvoir, 
histoire natureUe dt sa croUsance, Geneva, Editions du Cheval Aili, 1947. 
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possible to establish effective control over the entire j 2 ;lobe. This is the funda- 
mental reason why modern power conflicts have a far more inexorable and 
relentless character than the struggles of yore. 'I'he expedients to which 
vanquished groups could resort in former times in order to stage a comeback 
no longer may be applicable. Today, success or failure is fraught with con- 
siderable finality. The price which must be paid for the struggle by both 
victor and vanquished no longer is partial destruction , it may be obliteration 
of entire countries and the reduction of mankind to universal bondage. The 
stakes of modern conflict are, truly, the highest in hist(»ry. 

There also is a new development in the p.sychosociological motivation of 
power. There probably never was a society without power stratification, 
without individuals who gave the orders and others who obeyed. But in its 
early form power was more in the nature of authority, a voluntary subordi- 
nation to those who had performed outstanding service and who were able 
to offer disinterested, wise counsel. The ruler wa^ a primus inter pares, a 
patriarch. His authority was mf)deled after that of a father in a large family. 
There is no evidence to suggest that, in its youth, mankind walked with 
oppn .. its inseparable companion Oppressive power i- a social tech- 
nique which could be applied only after mankind had “matured to the point 
that t»ne individual was able to produce more than he needed for his bare 
subsistence. This technique is designed to appropriate the iniii of some- 
body vise’s labor and to profit from the service of other persons. I'he op- 
pressive ruler is divided by social status and legal privilege from the ruled. 
The situation is that of the ma.ster and the servant, the commander and the 
soldier, the ex|doiter and the exploited, and. in extreme cases, the deified, 
exalted lord and the fettered .slave. Throughout history as we know it from 
written documents and artifacts, power moved bctw'een these two poles: 
freely accepted, benign exercise of authority by a respected patriarch or by a 
group of freely chosen trustees; and unlimited dominion over rightless, 
powerless, and hapless serfs. 

According to recent historical investigations, it seems as though oppres- 
sive power was invented by the nomadic peoples w’hich at the end of the 
glacial period surged forth from Central Asia, w^here for about 20,000 to 
25,000 years they had been locked in by glaciers, snow-capped mountains, 
and unconquerable arctic rivers and seas. These nomadic tribes, probably the 
ancestors of the white “race. ’ were formidable w*aniors. In o'der to survive 
in their forbidding surroundings, they developed exceptional skills of orienta- 
tion and mobility. To a greater exten' than their contemporaries living in 
moderate climates, they dominated nature. They tamed huge animals like the 
bovines, the onager, and the eqiiines which they used for transportation and 
fighting. Their discipline and mobility were unmatched, as was their desire 
to lead a more pleasant life. 

As the glaciers were receding, the erstwhile prairies in North Africa and 
the Middle East dried out and gradually became deserts. Hunting was no 
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longer possible. The inhabitants of the desiccated areas had to turn to agri^ 
culture. In many cases they moved away, taking the invention of seed cul- 
ture to other peoples. The peasant entered the history of the race.® 

Whew the nomadic peoples sallied forth from Central Asia, through many 
thousands of years in wave after wave, they met, defeated, and subjugated 
sedentary peasants. They superimposed their rule over the infrastructure of 
producers who were of a different race and culture. For a while these two 
groups lived together in separation, speaking different languages, abiding by 
different customs and never mixing socially, let alone maritally. The con- 
queror constituted himself as the master, proclaimed that he belonged to a 
superior “pure race,” and exercised his rule, often through middlemen, from 
unapproachable strong points and castles. The subjugated group was held in 
bondage and compelled to toil for the benefit of the masters. The Norman 
invasion of the British Isles (1066) furnishes a vivid and instructive 
though belated illustration of this process.^® 

Gradually, however, this unnatural state of affairs ended. The cultures of 
the peasant and the nomad, the economies of the plant grower and the 
hunter, and the societies of the herder and warrior merged. The “races” 
mixed, usually through the “middle group.” The “lower” and most numeroihs 
group, the sedentary peasant, swallowed up the erstwhile conqueror. The 
rulers’ castles became market places which grew into cities. Urbanization 
began and opened the road for the great civilizations of mankind. 

As the rule of race over race tended to disappear in the cauldron of sexual 
and social intercourse, “racially” homogeneous peoples were split into social 
“classes,” the upper class inheriting some of the status and much of the 
behavior pattern of the erstwhile foreign conqueror. The rule was of the rich 
over the poor, the privileged over the nonprivileged, the learned over the 
ignorant, and the armed over the disarmed. New invasions look place and 
new conquerors subjugated sedentary peof)les which, however, no longer 
were socially unified but had become stratified. In many cases, the old 
ruling classes were divested of their privileges and joined the ranks of the 
nonprivileged, harboring their rancors and sowing the seeds of class warfare. 
In other cases, the old ruling classes were pushed down only one notch and 
bec-ame a solidly entrenched “middle clas.s.'’ Each foreign conquest tended to 
accentuate stratification and cleavage—naturally enough, for conquest was 
designed to appropriate wealth and to transfer property, services, and titles 
from the vanquished to the new master. 

®For iho detailed historical reconstruction of these momentous evetits, .ste Alexander 
Riistow, Ortsbfsiimmung der Gegenwart, tme universalgeschichlUche l^Uurkriitk, Vol. 1, 
“Ursprunj; der Hcrrschaft,” Zurich, Rentsch, 1950, Part I; also Shepafd B. Clough, The 
Rise and FaU of Civilization: An Inquiry into the Relationship between Economic Devel* 
opment and Civilization, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951, p. 23. 

*®For a comparatively recent example and for the better understanding of the 
workings of such a society, sw Gilhcrto Freyrc, The Masters and the Slaves; A Study on 
the Development of Brazilian ChiUzation, New York, Knopf, 1946. 
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FREEDOM AND POWER 

Just as racial stratification within one territory proved to be an unwork- 
able system, so the undivided possession of power privilege and economic 
command, and the unrestricted domination of a ruling class, proved to be 
impractical ; the master needed the cooperation of the servants. Nor were the 
serving classes, and especially the diclasses among them, satisfied with their 
inferior status. Since they were unable to use force in order to escape their 
ignominious lot, they employed ideas to limit and circumscribe the exercise of 
power. The world religions emerged, with their emphasis on the metaphysical 
equality of all men. Ultimately the idea of freedom was born. The idea of 
freedom does not contradict the idea of power. In fact, a man is free only 
if he possesses the pow'er to make his own decisions. Freedom acknowledges 
the necessity of political rule. But it seeks to define the conditions in which 
power can be exercised without being oppressive or exploitative and in which 
all meml)ers of society can work together in common effort without destroy- 
ing tlic p, ivacy or the independence of the individual. The idea of freedom 
sets limits to the arbitrariness of power and defines the scope of the indi- 
viduals power. It denies the right of any person or group to wield powder for 
personal or group benefit, or to wield it in an unorganized, undeterminable 
fashion, or to wield more of it than necessary for the common purpose. In 
short, it defines power as a social function and seeks a compromise between 
the exigencies of authority and the inalienable rights of the individual. 

This battle between freedom and power is not predominantly a conflict of 
ideas -if only because power is not a tenable argument. It is. to a large 
measure, a social conflict in which the ability to convince is less important 
than the power to oppress or defeat oppression. The oppressor usually denies 
being an oppressor, but he enjoys his ability to oppress and command. There 
is an innate urge for power in many individuals, the much-debated Wille 
zuT Machtf an urge which is derived from the more basic urge at self-ag- 
^randizement or self-assertion. It may lake the form of personal ambition, a 
quest for prestige and gratification, or simply a desire to profit from other 
people’s work. If authority and power are indispensable functions of society, 
the Wille zur Macht is equally indispensable, since without it no one would 
exercise these functions, no one would aim at making the exercise of power a 
successful undertaking, and no one would strive to depose, and take the place 
of, the bad ruler. There never lived an effective statesman, strategist, eco- 
nomic or even cultural producer who did not obey a highly developed power 
urge. Indeed, the will to freedom is nourished by the power urges of the 
disenfranchised. Social progress would end if personal ambition^ and power 
urges were to di&ppear. But in extreme forms, the power urge becomes a 
psychological aberration or obsession. 
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The rationalism of the 18th century and the “progressive’^ convictions of 
the 19th century led to an interpretation of politics in which the power urge 
found scant acknowledgment. If its existence was recognized at all, power was 
decried as a corrupting force, a hindrance to good government, and the bane 
of peaceful international relations. In that epoch, most men of good will and 
not a few students of the social sciences thought that power was a psycho- 
logical residual from the past which had to be discarded together with toteni 
poles, mail coaches, and alchemy. They failed to understand that government 
ts power: power to make and execute decisions, to punish the evildoer, and 
to restrain the power-hungry. 

The act of creating a government consists in the transfer of power from a 
large group- -for example, a nation — to a small number of men who pre- 
sumably can act more wisely, quickly, and effectively than the large grouj). 
It is a recognition of the fact that large numbers of people arc incapable of 
action unless directed. There is no “administration,'* or representation, or 
law without power. 

‘•Rationalism” and “progressism” also overlooked the fact that people do 
enjoy and seek power — and this regardless of the criticism by reformers — 
and that only the power-hungry choose politics as their career. Politics with- 
out power is as unthinkable as astronomy without gravitation, physics with- 
out energy,^’ and biology without procreation. Tt. remains true, however, and 
bears repetition, that power is no/ the only factor explaining politics, that 
the term has many meanings, that there are several distinct types of |'>ower, 
and that power is subject to historical change. 

.As a reaction to the theories extolling human reason, there emerged, be- 
tween 1880 and 1920. a contradictory doctrine as.sociate(l especially with the 
names of Friedrich Nietzsche and Vilfredo Pareto. According to this theory, 
power and the power instinct, not rea.son, are the prime movers of political 
behavior. In its popularized and simplified version, this theory proclainu'd 
that politics is nothing but power competition, a game in which the players 
should not observe any limiting rules lest they be destroyed. .Argument.*?, 
appeals to reason, and political programs are mere ideological devices; they 
serve to screen the brutal i)ower instincts, or to make the exercise of power 
acceptable to the ruled, or to provide the ma.sters with a good conscience. 
The sheep must be ruled by the wolves, and the wolfish rulers cannot behave 
but as beasts of prey. The purpose of politics was seen to be the satisfaction 
of the power instinct. International politics, a pan of general politics, pre- 
sumably must obey the same laws; it i.s an incessant struggle fo.** survival. 
“Homo homini lupus, ergo societas societati hostis.’’ This theory, though 
sound in part, is renderefl implausible by gross exaggeration; power is a 
privilege which, at least in the long run, is granted for performance. Re- 
gardless of how power-hungry an individual or group may be, it will hold its 

” Bertrand Ru.sscll, Power: A New Social Analysis, New York, Norton, I9S8, p. 2. 
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power position only as long as it administers society effectively. Food must 
be grown and distributed, industry must be managed, law must be applied, 
and the large mass of people must be allowed minimum satisfaction of its 
spiritual and material needs and aspirations. There may not be an electoral 
or public-opinion poll, yet the ruler is dependent on the confidence of the 
ruled -to a large extent, on their willing cooperation. The most ruthless 
rulers are aware of this fatal limitation on their power. While mismanage- 
ment never leads to dissatisfaction immediately, while dissatisfaction never 
results forthwith in a change of government or ruling i lass, and while, lastly, 
it is possible for a time to dress up a pour administration as good govern- 
ment. misrule leads inexorably to loss of power: the holder of powder must 
pay a price for its possession. Needless to add. many attempt to get by with 
paying the least price. 

Vet it would be a mistake to explain the impact of Pareto’s theory on 
contemporary politics merely as a negation of unrealistic rationalism. The 
distasteful fact is that powder has assumed a more central importance than 
it seems to have ever had in the past. This is due to the increased physical 
f Tv e ^0 . v\er and. above all, to the circumstance that many of the limita- 
tions which in former times have contained the power instinct have fallen 
or have been pushed hack. The power urge ha'^ become unbridled and 
licentious. Ancient and medieval .society consisted of small numbers of peo- 
ple. More often than not there was a direct relationship between the rulers 
and the ruled, a personal and even intimate type of contact - illustrated, for 
example, in the stories of Harun al-Rashid— which tempered the acts of 
government by fatherly rare and natural humanism. The smallness of so- 
ciety then made it unnecessary to maintain intermediate layers of power 
which execute decisions and control the populace. Nowadays, the emergence 
of a ruling middle class has offered to more people the possibility of striving 
for the satisfaction of the power urge than couhl formerly engage in that 
pursuit. 

I'he (Jerman I nttrofUzier and the Russian chinovnik have made a large 
and dismal contribution to the growth of rigidly stratified, power-mad socie- 
ties. In the old lands of democracy, too, the proliferation of vast bureauc- 
racies -wielding their p<nver behind the .shield of anonymity and often arbi- 
trarily has increased the weight of authority and has made the quest for 
power a popularly meaningful pursuit. 

THE GROWTH OF 1HE POWER URGE 

It would be rash to a.ssert categorically that the hunger for power has 
become more voracious than it was in the past. But there is some evidence 
which makes such an assertion seem plausible. In earlier society^ power was 
institutionalized as a profession: only the original or coopted members of the 
aristocracy were admitted to the levers of command. This meant that, by 
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and large, people making the important political decisions did not suffer 
from the psychosis of the parvenu, the snob, or the frustrated job hunter, 
but had accustomed themselves, at least to a point, to take power in their 
stride. To them, powder was a matter of routine— rarely a psychological cli- 
max. It also meant that, having fallen from political power, they still en- 
joyed a large measure of privilege as members of a ruling aristocracy. There- 
fore, the involvement of their private with their public life was less than 
that of today’s statesman. By contrast, the modern politician often reaches 
the levers of command without ever having tasted the joys of power before. 
His private life merges with his public life, and upon fall from power he has 
little more than the status of an ‘"ex,” perhaps losing his w^ealth, connections, 
and conscience in the process. 

In previous centuries, the circle of people from whom rulers could be 
chosen was limited by extreme inequality in knowledge and know-how. The 
ruler had to be an educated man or a soldier of high accomplishment. 
Gradually these types have been disappearing from the political scene. 
People who in previous times never could have thought of climbing up the 
political ladder have taken over the political profession, less perhaps in the 
cabinets than in the legislatures and administrations. The run-of-the-mill 
individual today receives enough schooling so that his power instincts arc 
stimulated. He is provided with a minimum ability to fulfill the duties of a 
public position. In a modern society the relative and absolute number of 
persons who are eligible to satisfy their personal ambitions through a public 
career has increased considerably. This free-for-all competition has accentu- 
ated the significance of power. 

The religious or metaphysical limitations on the power instinct have been 
broken down. The ruler of former times either was deeply religious himself 
and tried to comply with religious virtues, among which humility, but not 
ambition, is one; or, if he was a skeptic, he had to pay his respects to the 
power of religious organization and to the religious convictions of his sub- 
jects. In any event, the ancient ruler was sufficiently superstitious to believe 
in hubris. In general, therefore, there was a tendency to tame the power 
instinct and to live up to the tenets of the faith. With the gradual weakening 
of religious faith, the decline of the material power of the church, and the 
indifference of modern nations to ethics, there ^ was no longer a damper on 
power ambitions. If anything, the newly emerging doctrine of the raison 
d'itat, the deification of the state, Paretian sociology, and the various forms 
of political Darwinism proclaiming the survival of the fittest strengthened 
the power urge as against all other interests and considerations! Humility and 
moderation ceased being virtues and became manifestations of Weakness. 

Internationally, the same trends promote an even more intense power 
struggle. The power tensions within each individual society react on its for- 

Romano Guardini, Die Macht, Versuch einer Wegweismg, Wilrzburg, Werkbund, 
1951, pp. 37#. 
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eign policy. The quest for power and the struggles among and between the 
elites make the entire society more aggressive. The policy makers no longer 
belong to the one and only international elite. They no longer share certain 
minimum beliefs and standards. The domestic power struggle leads often, 
because of intolerable pressures or ultimate stalemates in internal politics, to 
a projection of domestic issues onto the international scene. The participants 
in the international struggle take advantage of domestic rivalries, and the 
ever tighter meshing of international conflict with civil and class warfare has 
brought to mankind unity of a kind, the unity of a panconflict world. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE FREEDOM URGE 

We are thus confronted by the possibility that the releniless struggle may 
become ever more fierce, ever more limitless, and ever mnre senseless. To be 
sure, we are dealing with historical phenomena — the eagerness to fight may 
weaken again. But who can predict when the trend will change? Who can 
predict whether a turn toward peace will follow^ only upon the destruction 
of our .1 <'urces because incessant struggle will have become loo much of a 
luxury? Who can tell when the power urges will be brought again under 
control by a new ethical orientation and a return to the virtue of moderation? 
Modern psychology tells us that overemphasis on the power urge reflects 
personal immaturity and, not infrequently, insanity. Modern man is racked 
by neuroses, obsessions, compulsions, sado-masochistic and suicidal tenden- 
cies.'^ But this insight does not give us the complete diagnosis of our modern 
predicament. Tt simply elaborates on the psychological manifestations of a 
crisis which permeates the entire social fabric. 

Theoretically, the powder urge of the few could be restrained by the free- 
dom urge of the many. After all, the basic objection against policy motivated 
by power considerations is not that such a policy is contrary to the nature 
of man but that it aims at satisfying the desires of small numbers of men 
to the detriment of the interests of the majority, i.e,, that it benefits the few 
and does not serve the many. But it is futile to castigate the acts of the 
power-hungry when the evil is also caused, and perhaps to a greater measure, 
by the inactivity of the “herd.'’ The overbearing impositions of the masters 
are a derivative of the submissiveness of the subjugated ' ’ in defending 
their own freedom. 

That there is a basic freedom urge or instinct seems probable from 
Pavlovas celebrated experiments.'® This urge manifests itself in strong tend- 
encies to overcome obstacles, the refusal to adjust easily to a given milieu, 
the wish to remodel surroundings, and the desire to remain largely inde- 

See H. A. Overstreet, The Mature Mind, New York, Norton, 1949 ; Karen Homey, 
The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New York, Norton, 1937. ^ 

, i^Rflstow, op. cit,, p. 116. 

W. Dabrovitch, FrogiliU de la liberti et siduction des dictateurs, Paris, Mercure de 
France, 1934, pp. 56#. 
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pendent from outside compulsion. Only a minority of Pavlov’s dogs was pos- 
sessed of this urge, which could be destroyed permanently by pain, frustra- 
tion, and hunger. We do not know yet how widely distributed this urge is 
among the subspecies of ffomo sapiens, but probably it exists only in rela- 
tively few individuals. Quite often, it merges with the power urge — only the 
powerful are free — and frequently it is rendered imjwtent by the contradic- 
tory urge to seek protection and shed responsibility. The satisfaction of the 
freedom urge requires high-tension work. But under many circumstances 
human beings are quite unable to produce the energy needed to operate 
within a psychological field of high tension. IVrsons under psychological 
pressure or suffering from traumas do not seek freedom and independence, 
i.e,, responsibility and the faculty to make their own decisions, but are wait- 
ing for orders. Their aim is adjustment and compliance, not initiative and 
leadership. 

Throughout centuries the vast majority of mankind has been conditioned 
to carry out orders without questioning. Even in the Tnited Stales, slavery 
was abolished less than ninety years ago. The inclination to obey still shapes 
conduct in most countries for most of the people. Where it no longer is the 
response to legal compulsion, there it is enforced by economic pressure. 
Where it no longer is the result of economic pressure, there it remains as a 
social habit. Compliance is demanded by most child-rearing and educational 
systems. It has become a psychological trait which is perpetuated by cultural 
and social structures. 

Even in a democracy where there is great latitude of action, adjustment 
is an easier mode of life than any activity aiming at curbing the power 
instincts of the mighty. Anxiety and insecurity are the soil on which the 
power-hungry thrive. The frightened and the insecure allow the strong free 
rein not only because they do not dare oppose the strong but, more impor- 
tant, because they are seeking compensation in the protection which only 
the strong can give them. They are the more ready to forgo their owui desires 
for self-assertion the greater their fear and the less trained their minds to 
accept or reject a proposition on the basis of its logical or factual validity 
alone. 

Fear breeds suggestibility. Suggestion was defined by William McOougall 
as the “communication of any proposition from one person (or persons) to 
another in such a way as to secure its acceptance with conviction, in the 
absence of adequate logical ground for its acceptance.” Since in modern 
.society the number of politically relevant people has grown, both in abso- 
lute and relative numbers, and since the faculty of logical discrimination is 
still restricted to a very small circle of people, it is obvious that .suggestions 
presently wield a significant influence on events. Propaganda has become a 
vital tool of the power-elite. It preserves their security, secures compliance 

^•“Suggestion," Encyclopaedia Britanmr,a, edition of 1944, Vol. 21, p. $31. 
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with their orders, enlists support for their actions — and stimulates, in feed- 
back fashion, their own power urges. 


ALIENATION 

As man progressed from a relatively static to a highly dynamic society, 
he was deprived of patterns of regularity and social ^tability that he knew 
and was able to use for his own purposes. His life might have been short 
and dreary, but it was calculable, predictable, and relatively unexciting. 
Modern social developments have swept away most of the subordinate col- 
lectivities, so that man now has to move in the unfamiliar and almo.st abstract 
framework of a depersonalized state. The tempo of his life has increased. 
He is offered the choice between conflicting creeds and ideologies, is com- 
[xdled every day to make decisions vitally affecting his own life, and finds 
himself confronted with rapidly changing situations. Worst of all, he moves 
from one soul-stirring excitement to the other. His inability to plan his life, 
to foresee his ^‘station” in society and to oj^erate under conditions of ‘'nor- 
mahy.” ^nd not primarily his economic fears, make him psychologically in- 
secure, isolated, and overstimulated. The implausibility of the old thought 
patterns deprives him of his intellectual crutches and throws him back on his 
own mental resources. All this cannot fail to produce states of anxiety. He 
becomes a stranger in his own s(K:iety and in the world of his own thoughts 
and emotions: and this precisely is the phenomenon of alienation. 


ANOMY 

The political organization and procedures of modern states are inadequate 
for the accomplishment of the governmental function. This is partly the 
result of the rapid social change but partly a manifestation of poorly devel- 
oped social inventiveness. The public di.scussion about suitable forms of 
political organization still is couched in term.'^ dating from the 18th century 
— terms which, more often than not, have become simple cliches. The inertia 
of the existing .structure resists modification and reform other than aggran- 
dizement and enlargement. The government machinery is being improved by 
trial-and-error methods. Where a problem cannot be solved, the bureaucratic 
apparatus simply becomes bigger. The political “philosophers" of the 18th 
century recognized the needs of the age and proposed workable solutions. 
Their latter-day heirs cannot boast th?^ they are coming io grips with the 
problems of political organization. 

The organization of the state itself is highly deficient; a modern legisla- 
ture, for example, is physically incapable of transacting the total volume of 
its business with the thoroughness and competence required. Laws limp be- 
hind developments. In some countries the books are being filled with contra- 
dictory laws, and exery where laws are left unrepealed although they are no 
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longer applicable. The political ideas on which most people, including gov- 
ernment officials and Cabinet ministers, are acting are partially or totally 
false, often superficial, and always far short of the best available knowledge. 
At best, they reflect concepts which were valid one or two generations ago. 
The economic system, too, has changed its form since the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution, progressing in some areas and regressing in others. 
There does not exist now anywhere an economic system which satisfies 
remotely scientific standards. 

The inability to manage public life properly has been, and still is, creating 
untold psychological frustrations. Anomy — organizational ineffectiveness or 
breakdown — increases mental alienation and deprives the individual of the 
sense of belonging, cohesion, and common purpose. The social mind and the 
social structure are transforming themselves into mental orphanages. We 
know from Durkheim's studies that anomy stimulates the suicidal tend- 
encies of individuals. Is it too farfetched to assume that suicidal tendencies 
push nations toward war or allow the natural aggressors to satisfy their 
instincts in destructive ventures? The urge to self-destruction, to the “liqui- 
dation” of “classes,” to genocide, to the annihilation of order, and to the 
elimination of property and the wish to create a social tabula rasa and to 
remake the world in fire and blood manifest insanity. The increase in the 
incidence of war and aggressiveness is paced by a significant growth of sui- 
cidal mania. 

At the present time social change occurs in all corners of the globe. So 
do anomy and social disorganization. In the W estern countries this change 
has been going on, at gradually increasing speed, since the Indu.strial and 
French Revolutions, that, is, for 200-odd years. The Western nations have 
acquired some ex{)erience in developing adjustable institutions and an open 
society attuned to a continually expanding technology. \vX even the best- 
organized Western nations have failed to accommodate their societies to the 
rapid acceleration of change. The other nations and peoples who for cen- 
turies have been living in closed societies and caste systems, and whose 
cultures were not oriented toward the ma.stery of nature through technology 
but rather toward the mastery of hunger through asceticism and abnegation, 
suddenly find themselves confronted with what can be described only as a 
sociological holocaust. Beliefs, totems, taboos, habits, social relationships— 
all have been breaking up with incredible rapidity. Value systems are col- 
lapsing. Little is left but fear, insecurity, and helplessness. ^ 

The W^estern world has been adjusting itself mentally to the pace of mod- 
ern technology and the discipline of scientific inquiry. Slo'lv step by slow 
step, altitudes are being adopted which are compatible with, and ultimately 
may lead to, a rational organization of .society. Other peopl^ are compelled 
to jump over .several generations of human development. The advance from 
Lord Rutherford’s Cavendish Laboratory to the isotope-separation plants 

Emile Durkheim, Suicide: A Study in Sociology, Glencoe, 111., Free Press, first 
published 1897, Book 2, Chap. S. 
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at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, is an exceptional but still a plausible performance. 
The transformation of a Russian muzhik into an operator of electronic 
computers, or of an illiterate Chinese coolie into an aircraft mechanic, or an 
animistic African native into a radio listener and supplier of a market econ- 
omy, is a terrifying psychological catastrophe. Small wonder that the up- 
heaval of culture and society transforms itself int«j aggressiveness! Contacts 
and conflicts with alien civilizations, which broke down the traditional struc- 
tures, were the immediate cause of social change. Social and cultural disin- 
tegration now triggers international conflict. 


THE STAGE OF HUMAN HISTORY 

Human society is presently undergoing perhaps the u^rc^atest transforma- 
tion of history. .Any study of international politics begin with the 
recognition that we live in a crisis of unparalleled dimensions. This crisis 
manifests itself in the impact of uncurbed power urges upon contemporary 
societies and in the impotence of the individual and the small moup. 

Furthermore, the modern crisis manifests itself in the fields of technology. 
Industrialization and electrification now reach into even the most backward 
areas; modern agricultural methods destroy the oldest traditions of work; 
motor transport, especially air transport, multiplies the contacts among peo- 
ple and makes entire societies mobile; electronics, especially radio and tele- 
vision, make most members of society participants in political and cultural 
life; and modern weapons of mass destruction pose a universal threat of 
annihilation. 

Connected with these technological changes, there is an ever greater in- 
sistence on material well-lieing. while spiritual and aesthetic values are 
being lightly and indolently cast aside. There is the inadecpiacy (or at least 
instability) of economic and political organizations. There is the dynamics 
of the international “order,” characterized by the disappearance of the bal- 
ance of power among half a dozen great nations, the emergence of political 
oligopoly in the form of two ‘'superpowers,*' the eclipse of small nations, and 
the stirring of the colored world. .And there is the gradual merging of numer- 
ous, previously distinct, societies. Mankind reels under the Impact of com- 
petitive and aggressive mass movements agitated by perniciously simplified 
and false ideas.'** 

This situation is being exploited to the hilt by international communism, 
itself a product and symptom of social disintegration. Communism proposes 
to intensify the crisis and to lead mankind by violent revolution and liqui- 
dation of the cultural and political elites to a new life. In fighting communism 
as a “solution” which would permanently install oppressive and violent 
power as the supreme arbiter of human affairs, the Western world must 
accelerate the decomposition of the existing order. It has failed so iiall to 

Hendrik de Man, Vertnassung und KuUurzerfaU, fiat DiAR^ose unserrr Zeii, Bern, 
Francke, 19S1, Chap. 6. v ';' ' , 
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Table 1. Factors Characterizing Modern Crisis * 


Technology: Nuclear explosives j 

Weapons with global range J High-ofTensive striking power 
Weapons with high speed J 
Air transportation 
Radio and television 

Kmerging nuclear technology (electric {>ower) 


Kconomic: Rapid industrialization 

Irrational organization of economic life 

Inadequate production 1 , , , , 

1 . . . Mn back waid areas 

Poor distribution systems! 

Fluctuating role of ownership 


Sociological: Breakdown of traditional societies 

Ideological, race, and class cleavages 
Mass nioveincnts 

Disappearing differences l>elwcen city and country 
Merging of disparate sot'ieties 
Rapid population increases 
Mohilit) versus immobility 


I’sychological ; Alienation 

Sad() masochism, compulsions, and nther neiirDfic di.sturbani es 
Cynic .li attitudes to value systems 
Deep anxieties 


Political: Stnu tural aiiomy 

Lack of I organizational crcalivene^s 
Change of international power halame 

Threats: Communism and Soviet military and conspiratorial aggressiwness 

Disintegration of existing civilizations 
Ke\olt of backward and colored areas 


Remedies: Scieniitic method 

Military power 
Constitutional government 
Organiziitional reform 
Stimulati(m of freedom desire 


‘This list is not complete. .\s the crisis develops, some of these factors may lose their 
impfiTtancc. New factors, some of them now entirely unknown, will emerge. 


bring about a definite reversal of the trend toward catastrophe: it has not 
yet overcome its own anomy. 

This is the grim diagnosis of our times. Is the outlook hopdess? Wc are 
dealing with historical phenomena. Our present crisis had a beginning; hence 
it will have an end. The causes W'hich presently are intensifying the power 
urge may change. If so, the infatuation with i.x3wer may yield tp cool detach- 
ment, and indeed the character of pcjwer may change too. (Jreat changes are 
impending in the field of technology, especially in that of the civilian uses of 
nuclear energy, which beraU an age of economic plenty. Vet the political and 
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economic consequences of technological change depend in a large measure 
on mental attitudes. The Industrial Revolution of the 18 th century did not 
suggest — as a self-explanation, so to speak — a new doctrine of economic 
management,'® but followed upon, and was made possible by, the formula- 
tion of that doctrine. Similarly, the present crisis must be solved in the 
mind if we do not want to fight it out on the battlefields. History is not pre- 
determined. Alienation, once properly diajrnosed, can be cured. The mind of 
modern man is capable of submitting itself to the discipline of scientific 
inquiry. He can resolve to abide by the requirements of the scientific method, 
even in politics. In fact, the modern mind is quite incapable of attaching 
itself permanently to anything but the scientific ideal. Fundamentally, our 
political crisis signifies a break with political metaphysics and pseudomysti- 
cism. It is a mobilization of all the forces of all the societies. 

It is not [)roposed here to design outlines for the future except to repeat 
that there is only one way by which the s[)cll of disaster can be broken and 
the great human potentialities of modern civilization be realized: the appli- 
cation of the scientific method to the problems of our time. We have no 
other ;hoire but to identify and analyze the various factors which together 
create our difficulties. A clear understanding of these problems often will 
suggest, as a matter of course, practical methods of solution. In some cases, 
unfortunately, solutions may not be available; then, and only then, must we 
fall back on fierce and power to defend the values and institutions which we 
cherish— possibly for irrational reasons. This approach may not satisfy the 
crusader. Probably it will satisfy no one. But the insistence that Infantile 
paralysis is a scourge does not by itself produce a cure. Slow, imperfect, and 
psychologically unrewarding, the scientific method is nevertheless the one 
and only instrument with which we can master our task. Slogans, blueprints, 
schemes, and exhortations concerning the improvement of mankind do not 
advance but retard the solution of the international problem. The scientific 
method has as much appeal as the surgeon s knife or the mathematician’s 
formulas. Yet, like Ulysses, the political scientist must tie himself to the 
mast in order not to succumb to the wiles of the sirens of emotion. 

The ultimate objective of human S(x:iety has been known at least since 
the Sermon on the Mount. It does not require restatement, although it may 
need elaboration. What it does require is the recognition and understanding 
of the facts. And no single fact is clearer than that, at present, the behavior 
of nations toward each other is motivated by the desire to dominate or by 
the fear of being dominated. 

Ludwig von Mists, op. at., p. 8. 

-'*A serious discus.sion of historical aUernatives may be found in Karl Jaspers, Vom 
Vrsprung und Ziel der Geschichte, Munich. Piper, 1949. 

The origins of political verbalism are discussed by Carl Schmitt, in his Romanthme 
politique, Paris, Valois, 1928. 
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Chapter 2 


A GENERAL THEORY OF FOREIGN POLICY: ONE-STATE 
PERSPECTIVE POLICY MAKING 


Foreign policy can be divided into the two broad categories of decision 
and execution. Government A may make the decision to increase the duty 
on a commodity imported from B. Once the decision has been made, the 
execution will consist in levying the newly imposed duty. Let us turn, first, 
to the decision-making process. 


DECISION 

Schematically, the government is apprised of a problem relating to foreign 
relations. A decision is made by the head ot the state or the ( abinet, and the 
foreign minister communicates it to the affected foreign government through 
‘‘diplomatic channels.'’ .An even simpler case is a decision of relatively minor 
importance which is made in the foreign ministry itself without prior dis- 
cus.sion in the Cabinet. Rarely nowadays are decisions made by diplomats — 
“plenipotentiaries” — on foreign missions. In the past, diplomats w^ere fre- 
quently allowed wide discretion in making decisions on the spot without con- 
sultation with the home office. 

Matters seldom develop so simply. How is a prtd.dem put on the agenda 
of the Cabinet? The diplomatic repre.sentativc abroad may inform the min- 
istry of an occurrence requiring new' decisions. The foreign minister may 
then transmit this message to the Prime Minister (or, in the United States, 
to the President) and a proposed solution may be submitted to the entire 
Cabinet. The question may be brought up by the military establishment or ^ 
by any other of the governmental departments, every single one of which 
may be involved in foreign relations. In carrying out a previously adopted 
program, the government may, in the course of its deliberations and analyses, 
discover that a certain action in the field (d foreign policy is required. Action 
may thus be initiated by the Cabin; ’ without impulsion from abroad. 

In many cases, there will be need for approval from the legislature and 
for the authorization of funds. The government may ask the legislature to 
support a decision, or the legislature may initiate action itself and tell the 
government what to do. Occasionally, the courts also get into the act. 

However, we are still dealing with relatively simple casesC Suppose that 
there is a difference of opinion within the Cabinet, or between the Cabinet 

23 
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and the legislature. It may then be necessary to amend the decision or tie it 
to other decisions in order to compromise with the opposition. A disputed 
decision may be subdivided into several smaller decisions, each of which 
appears to involve a commitment less final or less costly than would the 
single “package.” Such a controversial measure can thus be presented to 
public and parliament in seemingly innocuous instalments and pushed 
through the legislative machinery without precipitating a major crisis. In 
the case of cleavages between the government and the legislature, the gov- 
ernment may try to put pressure on some of the legislators in order to obtain 
a favorable vote. Or the government may carry out the legislature’s decision 
in a perfunctory and ineffectual manner. 

In making foreign-policy decisions, the government, as well as the legis- 
lature, must protect its rear in the domestic field. Unpopular decisions may 
endanger the tenure of the government, while popular decisions may en- 
danger the security of the state. Public opinion, especially the [)ress. exercises 
considerable influence. Quite often, journalists identify problems which must 
be acted upon, much earlier than does the government. 'I'liey also pro[M)se, 
criticize, praise, and advertise solutions. 'I'hc same is Iriio of businessmen, 
industrialists and financiers, regional interests, religious organizations, and 
other groups which frequently constitute themselves as pressure groups fight- 
ing for their vested interest or their ideas. Nationals residing abroad, such as 
missionaries, writers, and traders, and mere tourists, often influence policy. 

A state’s foreign-policy decision always aims at another state. .Accordingly, 
it is preceded, regardless of whether the decision has a friendly or hostile 
intent, by discussions between the two gf>vernmcnts. Nearly always a deci- 
sion is designed to obtain a follow-up decision on the part of the nthrr gov- 
ernment. The discussions between the two states may take place among 
diplomats, foreign ministers, Cabinet meml)ers. nondiplomatic government 
officials, or, more informally, between jimminent private persons, firivate 
emissaries, unofficial agents, and trusted individuals who have an entree to 
important foreign groups. I'he immediate reacti*ms and anticipated atti- 
tudes of the foreign government react on the precise nature of the decision. 

It is possible that a decision will be supported by most, of the domestic 
groups interested in that particular phase of foreign policy. It is possible, too, 
that this decision will be acceptable to the foreign goveniment. But fre- 
quently the decision runs into opposition at h<mie and proves unacceptable 
to the foreign government. In this ca.se the government may attempt to 
shelve the original decision or to delay its execution. The foreign govern- 
ment may resort to countermeasures. It may, for example, exert pressure 
in the economic field, or launch a propaganda campaign, or .stimulate oppo- 
sition in the press and among political parties. Further complications will 
arise if there are, in any of the two states, conspiratorial and revolutionary 
groups hoping to derive advantages from a blunder or an international crisis. 
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For that matter, even a “loyal opposition’' is not always beyond pushing the 
government into an erroneous decision. Persons interested in such a turn of 
events may operate from any vantage point in the government, the legisla- 
ture, or the public.* 

EXECUTION 

In the field of execution, there arises first the technical difficulty that the 
decision may not be understood properly by the numerous persons intrusted 
with executing its various parts. No decision can ever be applied forthwith; 
the execution must lie carried out against time. This means that changes in 
the situation may negate the original intent of the decision and that, as other 
decisions are being made, the original decision, its intent, or its intended 
methods of execution may become inappli^alile. iMjr that matter, the wisdom 
of a decision can be tested only in application. Unforeseen difficulties and 
obstacles may arise requiring modiflcation^, amendments, and supplementary 
decisions. 

The effective implementation of a decision recjuires the wholehearted 
cootjriaM')!! of the bureaucracy. Such cooperation does ni»t alw’ays exist, 
especially if there are contlicting re.sptmsibilities {Kompitiuzstreit) or if 
several government agencies and private institutions must participate in the 
act.^ decision can be sabotaged or negated, executed too late or only par- 
tially. Hy the same token, the “administrator" can transform a barren deci- 
sion, or a decision poorly and illogically phrased in its written form, into 
effective political action. Many programs can be carried out in the absence 
of a formal decision, or the deci.sion may be applied to the letter but be 
negated through the absence of moderation and common .sense. Then again, 
the pnigram may be executed as planned but the intent not be realized be- 
cause another program is pursued simultaneously. ( omplications of this type 
arise, for exanii)le, if politicians make decisions requiring military actions 
or if .soldieis make decisions requiring political support, or if both make deci- 
sions requiring the cooperation of industrial management. Many types of 
technicians, including budget administrators, scientists, and police officials, 
possess a de facto power to make or break political programs. 

Foreign-policy decisions always aim at foreign turrets. I'he government 
does not necessarily project its act against the other government. It may 
deal with, or aim at, the foreign army or a political party, ililitary men of 
one country may contact their colleagues in the other. Important transactions 
resulting in modifications of foreign policy may take place between busi- 
nessmen. There is an infinite variety of possibilities in all fields of economic, 
social, and cultural life, banking, labor organizations, religion, science, 

^ On the concept of policy sabotage, sec Stefan T. Pos^ony, A Cent/iry of Confikt, 
Communist Techniques of World Revolution, Chicago, Regnery, 1953, pp. 404/. 
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and agriculture, and in all ranges of political power, e.g,, ex-ministers, cabinet- 
members-designate, and nationals of third countries acting as intermediaries. 

The methods by which the message articulating the decision can be trans- 
mitted are most variable. The most conventional methods are the various 
types of diplomatic notes and communications as well as of diplomatic con- 
ferences, culminating in agreements and treaties. But there are communiques, 
speeches, timed publication of documents and books, enactments of laws, 
propaganda campaigns, informal meetings, the application of pressure, per- 
formance of symbolic acts, secret communications of information, conspiracy, 
terror, rupture or intensification of diplomatic and economic relations, con- 
clusion of military alliances with third parties, and finally military actions. 
'I'here also is the dismissal or appointment of specifically oriented person- 
alities to key positions, including changes of government and j^arliamentary 
groupings. A revolution often redefines a country's foreign policy and there- 
fore is, in its results, a foreign political act. By its mere existence, a govern- 
ment represents a specific foreign policy. 

THE BASIC RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOCIETIES 

Let us take the simple case of two states whose social organization is 
more or less identical. Their inhabitants have roughly the same income per 
head of population and enjoy similar educational standards. Their types of 
government are closely related, and their over-all security interests are 
parallel. The two states are contiguous to each other. Tn such a case, con- 
flicts may emerge from competitive territorial claims, inexact delineation of 
rights, diverging economic interests, domestic struggles which are projected 
abroad, and animosity between ruling groups. This list is by no means com- 
plete, but it illustrates the point that conflict between more or less “identical” 
states rarely becomes too serious. The quasi identity of two societies, how- 
ever, need not last. As each state leads a .separate life, each one develops its 
own traditions, practices, and prejudices. All that needs to happen is a 
fundamental change in the political system of one of the neighbors or, for 
example, the coming to power of an aggressive party, and a major crisis is 
in the making. 

Let us take a similar case and stipulate that the two neighbors belong 
to different religions and that the population of one of the states is increas- 
ing rapidly! After a while the surplus population may migitte into the 
‘‘empty” neighboring country and settle close to the frontier. Let us assume 
that a generation passes and the host state takes discriminatory action 
against the newly established religious minority, or that the country of 
origin claims special rights for its citizens living beyond the frontier. Again 
a crisis is developing. We may take any two states and introduce additional 
variables; complications would arise in a similar manner. 
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However, in actual life, slates which are in mutual contact usually repre- 
sent two different types of society. It happens that one state may break 
apart and its successor states develop from similarity to ever greater diversifi- 
cation. In the primitive world, the alien was an enemy whose visit usually 
signified plunder or invasion. In modern times, the foreigner speaks with a 
different tongue, and his mind operates somewhat differently from the home- 
grown variety: he is not trustworthy because he differs from the national 
norm. Not that all mankind does not posse^^s the same logic and, to a degree, 
the same mind! But the mind is not always used in the same fashion. There 
are more or less highly developed minds. There are areas of knowledge 
and experience, and areas of ignorance and traditions. There are differences in 
value systems, desires, ambitions, codes of behavior, procedures, business 
methods. As it is perfectly obvious to the member of one nation that he 
ought to take off his shoes upon entering a private home, so, too, it may be 
no less obvious to him that to purify one’s drinking water is to offend one’s 
most sacred tradition. One nation may be interested in the improvement of 
economic well-being, another may worry about the salvation of the soul. 
One nation may consider all people as equal human beings, another may 
restrict the rights of “low” castes and women. Even allies fighting on the 
same side against the same enemy have different ideas as to how they should 
proceed and about the limits of ruthle.ssnes.s to which they .'Should go. Dif- 
ferences in social organization, religious beliefs, and avowed or iinavowed 
national objectives cause distrust and often hatred. And while in more than 
one respect we are discussing, objectively, petty matters, these differences 
in mentality ” and outlook not only keep nations apart but also provoke 
active conflict. 


AREAS OF CONFLICT 

There are ten major areas of conflict between stales. States may quarrel 
on account of differences in their mental outlook, especially if one of the 
two tries to impose upon the other its ideas— political ideologie.s— as the 
dominant ones. Psychological differences, especially fear, hatred, arrogance, 
or divergent manners and customs, may produce misunderstandings which 
can degenerate into conflict. Differences in the social structure evoke oppo- 
sition as a result of the apprehension on the part of one state about the 
security of its own social organization. For example, a caste state may fear 
that the ascendancy of an egalitarian state may put an end to social stratifi- 
cation and caste privilege. Cultural differences arise when one culture — the 
sway of a language, a literature, and a national “style” — is more dynamic 
than the other and when there are cultural minorities in either one of the 
states. Population pressures and freedom of, or barriers to, migration easily 

lead to disputes. Conflicts over econamk issues occur in many types: com- 

/ 

* Gaston Bouthol, Tridti de sociologies 2d ed., Paris, Payot, 1949, l^art II, Chaps. 
3 and 4. 
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petition for markets and supplies; disputes over trade terms and conditions 
of payment: quarrels over joint property rights; and controversies over such 
highly technical matters as, for example, restrictions on exchange, transit 
right:?, and reinvestment of earned surpluses. Economic disputes between 
industrial states usually center upon trade restrictions, monopoly exploitation, 
and currency regulations, while disputes between an economically advanced 
and a backward country may concern mining concessions, trade monopolies, 
defaulting on loans, reinvestment of locally earned profits, native comanage- 
ment rights, and expropriation of foreign property. Historically, conflict about 
territorial claims has been perhaps the single most potent cause of enmity 
between states. Territory may be disputed on historic, economic, demo- 
graphic, ethnic, military, and numerous other grounds. Strictly political dis- 
putes arise if the objectives of two states are not compatible (the mainte- 
nance of the status quo versus the change of the status quo) or if their polit- 
ical systems (dictatorship versus democracy) differ and one deems itself 
threatened, potentially or actually, by the other. The security interests of 
states may lead into conflict by many routes: armaments may call for 
counterarmaments; troop movements for counter troop movements; and the 
conclusion of foreign alliances for counterallianccs. All kinds of actions may 
be answered by a new spiral of actions and counteractions. Lastly, a stale 
may harbor aggressive designs against another stale and thus produce a 
conflict which is more comprehensive than all the other types of conflict. The 
naked power struggle tends to embrace all other disputes and litigations. It 
is undertaken for its own sake, Vart pour lUirt in politics, the conflict an sick. 

On the basis of these different types of conflict, the ultimate objectives of 
political action can be simplified as follows: A state may aim at: 

1. The rectification of its borders by redrawing them at a different geo- 
graphic location or by changing the regime in the disputed area. 

2. The modification of another state s economic system and the expansion 
of its own in order to strengthen its supply base, broaden its markets, in- 
crease its profits, and provide outlets for its population. 

3. The modification of another states political, social, and cultural sys- 
tem and the expansion of its own system with the purpose of changing the 
other state’s basic policy, government, political institutions, or, ultimately, 
its social structure. 

4. Increasing its security by defeating or diverting possible threats, or by 
establishing its own decisive power superiority. 

As a variant of the last objective, the aggressor state may aim at estab- 
lishing regional or global power monopoly. It is characteristic of all major 
conflicts that the four different objectives are usually pursued simultaneously. 

Theoretically, cooperation could obtain in the same areas in which we 
find conflict-wmwj-aggression. In reality, however, cooperation usually is 
restricted to economics and to security matters. There was hardly ever, 
and there is not now, any large-scale attempt to cooperate in the amelioration 
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of boundaries, in the exploitation and development of territories, or in the 
equitable distribution of population. Cooperation in the intellectual, psy- 
chological, and cultural fields is restricted to a few haphazard contacts. In 
the field of political structures, systems, and techniques cooperation is very 
rare; each state, quite uncritically, presupposes that its system is perfect and 
that other systems are inapplicable. It is a triumph of rationality when two 
states with different systems agree to cooperate at all. 

To understand the difficulty of international cooperation, we must look 
at the differences of state structures. We can distinguish six broad cate- 
gories: political structure, economic structure, social structure, national com- 
position, degree of uniformity, and cultural status. 

1. Political structure. There is the broad di.stinction between authori- 
tarian and free governments. There are furthermore regimes which fit neither 
description. Some of these represent surviving historical forms of govern- 
ment such as feudalism, tribalism, and theocracy. There is a great diversity 
of colonial and nonsovereign structures. 

2. Plconomic structure. The historic di.stinction belwee?i industrial and 
agricnlt*!r^^l societies gradually cea.ses to be meaningful: mechanization is 
transforming agriculture into an industry. Vet productionwin* the distinction 
still holds. 'Fhere are. of course, differences in the degree of industrialization 
and agricultural technique.s. Industrial development in A<ia differs from 
European patterns which, in turn, deviate from the United States model. 

3. Social structure. The basic difference is between changing, advancing, 
and egalitarian societies, on one hand, and static, stagnant, and stratified 
societies, on the other hand, or, to use different labels, between positive or 
metaphysical, open or clo.sed, experimental or traditional societies. 

4. National composition. The principal distinction is between nation- 
states and multination-states. Nations may be domiciled in clearly defined 
territories or be di.sper.sed in several territories. The rule of the multination- 
state may be exercised by one dominant nation or may be organized along 
various lines of federal government. 

5. Decree of uniformity. A nation may be religiously, ideologically, cul- 
turally uniform or multiform. For example, it may profess several religions 
but one and the same political ideology, or it may be riven by ideological 
conflict that does not preclude unanimity in religious and cultural matters. 

6. Cultural status. A nation may have high or low literacy standards — 
literacy defined in its broadest meaning. Tt may or may not be using modern 
techniques and procedures in its everj. day life. It may plan or program its 
life or live by improvisation. It may be guided, in varying degrees, by tradi- 
tion or by the scientific method. 

Each state is unique as it possesses some of these elements and lacks 
others. Cooperation or conflict, therefore, does not take place between 
abstract states. In practice we are confronted, for example, by not a few 
situations involving relationships between an agricultural, authoritarian, 
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Static, multinational, religiously homogeneous, and culturally primitive state, 
on one hand, and an industrial, republican, dynamic, single-national, ideologi- 
cally split, and highly literate state, on the other hand. Even between similar 
types of states, there are noteworthy differences; one free government may 
have a majority-republican system with fixed government tenure; another a 
proportional-representation, parliamentary system with frequent government 
changes. These various sociopolitical systems are not attuned to each other 
and are, in many respects, quite incompatible. This is the fundamental rea- 
son why international cooperation is haphazard, restricted, and unstable. We 
have “one world” only in an astronomical sense. 

Jn this divided world of states, economic cooperation must take place 
between different types of markets and economic systems. Disregarding the 
differences in monetary systems, a competitive, free-enterprise national econ- 
omy, for example, may transact business with a monopt)listic or oligopolistic 
supplier, or two monopolies may trade with each other. The possible com- 
binations have been worked out by Walter Eucken.'* 

On the basis of these different types of cooperation between discrete struc- 
tures, the objectives of cooperative political action can be simplified as 
follows; 

1. Integration of elements of strength in order to enhance mutual security 
and reduce defense costs. 

2. Stimulation of trade in commodities in order to improve living stand- 
ards and enhance other economic advantages. 

3. Stimulation of exchange of techniques and cultural goods in order to 
improve cultural and intellectual standards. 

4. Slow, adaptive transformation of society in order to eliminate pre- 
ventively causes of conflict. 

5. Transaction of all types of business to the mutual benefit of the several 
states. 


TYPES OF POLITICAL ACTION 

A situation is given which cau.ses the government uneasiness; or the gov- 
ernment’s actions are motivated by an image of a more satisfactory state.^ 
The uneasiness leads to remedial, the image to creative, action. Both uneasi- 
ne.ss and image are connected with any, several, or all of the conflict or 
cooperation situations and the conflict or cooperation objectives. The task 
now is to decide upon the means by which these ends are to be reached. 

Usually, there are alternate means. The choice of the mea&is depends on 
five considerations. 

1. Motivation of the policy. How important is it to reach the desired end? 
Is there a strong desire within the state or a strong compulsion from the out- 

• Waller Eucken, The Foundations of Economics, History and Theory in the Anaiysis 
of Economic Reality, London, Hodge, I9S0, p. 158. 

^Ludwig von Mises, Human Action: A Treatise on Economics, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1949, p. 14. 
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side? Is the policy designed to widen the spheres of cooperation or to en- 
hance power? Suppose improved cooperation is the goal. In this case radical 
means of conflict should be ruled out and an earnest attempt be made to 
proceed* for example, through diplomatic or economic arrangements. Occa- 
sionally, propaganda and political warfare could be employed. But open vio- 
lence should be shunned. Suppose, however, that the attainment of more 
power is a stringent requirement of security. Then only employment of radical 
means may bring the desired objective within reach. In general, the more 
imperative is the objective and the greater the latent or actual hostility 
between the states* the more ruthless are the methods. 

2. Timing. The achievement of an objective may be imperative, yet it 
may not matter il the goal be reached within ten or twenty years. In such a 
case, gradual and moderate means will be preferred. By the same token, the 
faster an objective must be attained, the more radical and violent must be 
the means. 

3. Cost. Means selected under the two previous heading.s must be within 
the financial, industrial, social, political, and military capability of a nation. 

technique may be feasible economically, but the [)oliticaI or social struc- 
ture could not bear the cost. A politically sensible procedure may be eco- 
nomically quite impractical. Cost considerations may fierce a scaling dow'n 
of the objective and may require a “stretch-out ’ of the program, t'onver.sely, 
they may comt^el the adoption of techniques which may be expected to 
be effective rapidly and which may require a costly, albeit brief, effort. 
Indirect costs also must be considered, such as those incurred when a par- 
ticular cour.se of action affects adversely relations w'ith third states. 

4. Risk. Each course of, action entails ri.sks. It may be ri.sky to let the 
situation continue without applying remedies; it may be equally risky to 
apply these remedies. In general, a state will choose those methods which 
entail minimum risks, but this does not mean that il will therefore select the 
least violent techniques, 'fhe greatest violence coupled with utmost rapidity 
often presents the minimum of ri.sk. It may happen that the least violence 
coupled with the slowest speed spells complete ruin. While radical methods 
will be fraught with immediate risk, they also increase the chance of success: 
evolutionary methods may postpone the ri.sk but may cause a greater and 
more permanent hazard in the future. In some cases, however, slow evolution- 
ary methods may entail the least risk and yield the surest result. 

5. Coti flirting policies. There may be contradictory motivations and con- 
flicting time, cost, and risk estimates. 'I'he execution of one policy may inter- 
fere with the execution of another equally important policy. The selection 
of one course of action may — through the nece.ssities of iitdu.strial '‘lead 
times,” for example — preclude a change to another course, although the 
alternate action may prove more desirable. Most important is the con.sidera- 
tion that upon completion of the adopted action, a second and third series of 
actions must follow. Specifically, peaceful cooperation may be succeeded by 
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military conflict which in turn may lead to another round of cooperation. 
Political affairs are so much in flux that overcommitment to one policy or 
course of action may be as dangerous as frequent changes of policy. 

The balancing of these criteria is a most delicate art. It is complicated by 
the fact that all chf)i(:es must be based on anticipation of future events, 
which means that each choice involves forecasting. It is quite possible to 
make forecasts about phenomena which occur with statistical or cyclical 
regularity or which develop according to trend curves. Within general orders 
of magnitude, the growth of indu.strial output can be predicted within one 
known technological period, though basic changes in technology must invali- 
date foreca.sts. Prediction is an uncertain l)ibiness. In most cases forecasts 
prove too low or too high, too early or too late. In the really relevant areas 
of |X)litical action, they are quite useless- and yet. paradoxically, the maker 
of foreign policy must constantly seek to plan against the unknown future. 

The choice from among alternate means is :\ “rationar' undertaking. 
Means are selected nearly always after some rational consideration. Gov- 
ernments which are run in an orderly manner will always employ means 
selei tpd o the basis of elaborate staff work. This does not mean, of cour.se, 
that reason is always most lucidly employed, that it is u.sed in its full range, 
and that it is ai)plied at the exclusion of other human factors and frailties. 
'I'he (|uestion now is as to method. 

Lot us a.ssume that, objectively, there are available ten different methods 
by which the desired end can be achieved. Let us assume alst^ that, of these 
ten methods, .seven had heretofore never been employed by a particular 
government, and let us assume furthermore that, in its current deliberations, 
this government now focuses its attention only on those three methods which 
it has employed in the past. In this case, the go\ernment would comply 
with custom and habit and apply a traditi<uial modt‘ of action. Such tradi- 
tionalism also may affect the choice of ends. For example, the g«)vernment 
never has given thought to overthrowing a lucstile government but has always 
been ob.sessed by the idea of so rectifying its boundaries that it will hold a 
decisive strategic advantage in relation to the strategic geography of that 
|)olential opponent. Or a government persists in an altitude toward another 
.state which corresponds to issues and nece.ssilies whi' h were alive in previ- 
ous periods. Thus, it may regard the other state as an hereditary enemy or 
as an eternally faithful ally. If a statesman defines ends on the basis of such 
dated assumptions, he is acting by the force of habit but is not proceeding 
rationally ; i.e., he does not use the f 11 range of his rea>oning powers but 
allows his mind to be blocked by ‘‘fixations." 

Suppose a government is highly emotional about the decision it has to 
make. It hates or fears the other slate, or wishfully closes its eyes to danger, 
or believes strongly that history is predetermined either in its own or in its 
opponent’s favor. Suppose, too, that such a government has a preconceived 
notion or an “unmnscious" urge for a particular type of action and that 
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therefore it marshals its evidence merely in order to arrive at the precon* 
ceived decision. In this case it is acting with a minimum of reason — logic is 
being used mechanically and functionally but not substantially — and its 
decisions conform to preexisting attitudes rather than to realities. It hap- 
pens frequently that the key decision makers are headstrong and stubborn 
individuals who do not consider the facts or fail to discriminate between 
primary and secondary factors. In such cases, too, action will not be ra- 
tional in the proper sense of the term. 

Not a few rulers are themselves ruled by ideals, values, moral precepts, 
and world conceptions and images to which they wish to conform in their 
acts. A statesman who cherishes peace will eschew military techniques. An 
ethically oriented government may spurn devious procedures in diplomacy 
and propaganda. A statesman trying to accomplish an utopian design may 
be willing to act on the doctrine that the end justifies the means, although 
in so doing he may defeat the basic purpose of the entire operation. On the 
other hand, being conscious of his goal, he may employ only those means 
which are compatible with the objective and which nevertheless are suffi- 
cient to accomplish the purpose. In this case, we have what Max Weber 
called wertrationales Handeln,^ or value-oriented rational action. This can 
be defined as the choice of means compatible with one s ethical norms, yet 
adequate for the realization of the goal. 

Lastly, we have rational action in the proper sense of the term. The 
objective is chosen on the basis of a thorough appraisal of alternate objec- 
tives, and it is selected in conformity with the purpose of the going or the 
growing concern. It is clearly spelled out whether the purpose is to enhance 
cooperation, to prevent conflict, or to win a conflict. Consideration is given 
to the interrelationships between cooperation and conflict. Can improved 
cooperation prevent the conflict, smother it, or enhance the chances of win- 
ning it? Is success in conflict an objective in itself, or is it a step on the road 
to ultimate cooperation? 

On the basis of these determinations, all the available means are examined 
with a clear awareness of mental ‘‘soft spots” which may result from pre- 
existing attitudes, emotions, or traditions. Methods are selected which will 
be sufficient for the purpose, both in scope and in time, as distinguished from 
a scmirational action which, for example, would choose the right methods 
as to type but apply them in the manner of “too little and too late.” Cost 
and risk factors will be given due consideration, with a clear realization that 
under certain circumstances both have only relative value: oyeremphasis on 
cost may increase the risk, while overemphasis on risk may cither increase 
the cost or lead to inaction and thus augment the risk. 

Under certain conditions, a rational course of action cannot be charted at 
all A situation may be so fluid that ends cannot be fixed or the task of attain- 

®Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, New York, Oxford, 

1947 , p. ns. 
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ing determined objectives may be so difficult that it is beyond immediate 
capability. In such a case the characteristic British doctrine of ‘^wait and 
see’* — the pragmatic method — offers the only practical solution, provided the 
proper precautions are taken and a rational policy formulated as soon as it is 
feasible. 

A proper understanding of one s own objective is a necessary step in the 
elaboration of rational action. The rejection or acceptance of an objective 
may not be due to fully rational analysis and. in fact, usually hinges on the 
decision maker’s value system and metaphysical convictions. But in making 
the choice according to his metaphysics, he should perceive his alternatives 
and the implications of his selection. 

In a formal sense the ultimate alternative is between the going and the 
growing concern. But it does not follow that chofising the growing concern 
as the objective of foreign policy requires the waging of conflict, or that 
preoccupation with the going concern exc ludes the possibility of struggle. If 
cooperation and conflict are the two alternate modes of “coexistence,” co- 
operation may be chosen as the means to achieve a growing concern, but con- 
flict //.a) !»e the sole means to defend the status quo. There is no sense 
in pairing conflict and grow’ing concern, or cooperation and going concern. 
Furthermore, the operational modes are interrelated: cooperation may be a 
method aiming at avoiding conflict or, conversely, a method of preparing 
for conflict. By the same token, conflict may be resorted to in order to open 
the way for more intimate cooperation. 

In opting for a cooperative effort, a decision must be made concerning the 
purpose of cooperation. Cooperation may be undertaken for the enhance- 
ment of mutual security or for economic benefit, or for both. Cooperation 
for security demands cooperation between governments as to the identifica- 
tion of the danger and the selection of the methods lo avert or reduce it. 
It requires cooperation in the military field and in many cases must take the 
form of a wiitten or formal alliance. 

Of the many considerations which go into the forging of an effective 
alliance, let us consider briefly the geographic factor. 

Assume that states A, B, (\ D are situated along one geographical axis 
and that A is contiguous to B, B to C. C' to D, and that there is major 
conflict, or actual war, between A and B. The following possibilities arise: 
A and B fight, and C and D remain neutral; A and C are allied against B, 
and D remains neutral; A, C\ D are allied against B; C and B are allied 
against A, and 1) remains neutral; A and C are allied against B and D; A and 
D are allied against B and C; and B, C, and 1) are allied against A. 

The policy of A will be aimed at alliances with C and possibly D, or at 
their neutrality. The policy of B will be directed at alliances with D to 
neutralize C, or with C to neutralize a hostile 1), or at alliances with both C 
and D, or at their neutrality. 
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If the major conflict shifts from A:B to B:C or C:D, these relationships 
will be rearranged accordingly. 

Under certain conditions, noncontiguous alliances will be replaced by con- 
tiguous alliances, and the set of four states may split up into two hostile 
“blocs.” A,B versus C,D. These spatial and geographic arrangements must 
be taken into account in determining the policies of nations whose inten- 
tions are fixed; often rational choices will arise from geography (see page 37). 

Under modern technical conditions, military alliances restricted to coopera- 
tion between armed forces of different composition and organization and 
to delivery of equipment and logistic support may not prove a practical 
device wherewith to meet military aggression. Such loose arrangements may 
have to be replaced by close integration among military establishments 
adoption of similar organizational patterns and identical equipment), 
or by “military federation,” or by outright merger which in due time could 
lead to political federation. Cooperation for conflict extends, of course, to 
nonmilitary fields, especially to economics, where it requires the pooling of 
resources and joint planning for production and distribution. 

Cooperation for mutual economic benefit proceeds primarily through the 
stimulation of exchange. It can take numerous forms, such as trade agree- 
ments, loans, exchange of patents, technical aid, and lifting of trade and 
currency restrictions. Cooperation will be the more successful the more fully 
the interest of each partner is being satisfied, an axiom which often argues 
against abstract and generalized solutions free trade any time, any- 

where) and may require intermediate and compromise solutions which are 
applicable only to one case and only to a limited period. Rational action 
requires that the problem which cooperation is to solve .should be analyzed 
properly and that solutions be worked out which do not conform to theoreti- 
cal concepts alone. Solutions mu.st prove to be politically acceptable. Vhey 
must constitute steps forward on the road to the ultimate, the “ideal" solu- 
tion. Statesmanship cannot oi)erate by rote; its practice calls for creative 
thinking. 

('onflict management requires action in many fields, and it is unnecessary 
to enumerate the entire gamut of actions designed to overcome an opponent. 
Conflict action can be violent or nonviolent in nature. It can be directed 
against hostile organizations, groups, and personalities, or it can be designed 
to reduce the opponent’s human and material sources of power. It aims at 
frustrating the accomplishment of the opponent’s purpo.se and at facilitating 
the attainment of one’s own objective. These ends are reached by changing 
the opponent’s motivation, the programs of hostile ruling groups and deci- 
sion makers, or, to put it differently, by influencing and changing the oppo- 
nent’s mind or government; or by crippling the opponent’s capabilities. 

There are four basic techniques which may be employed to accomplish 
these conflict objectives: 
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L Evolution— A gradual transformation of the opponent’s intent or mU 
ing class. 

2. Revolution jrom ^above — an accelerated process of evolution, which 
presupposes that some evolutionary changes have already taken place. 

3. Revolution from below — a violent and rapid acceleration of evolutionary 
processes, which presupposes, too, a preexisting rapid rate of change. 

4. War, which may be waged independently from evolution and revolu- 
tion, but is less costly and more certain in its results if it is coordinated with 
these other methods, for example, in the following sequence: evolution — 
war — revolution from above — revolution from below — victory, i.e., imposi- 
tion of one’s own policy on the enemy. 

Rationality in conflict means, first, the selection of an over-all technique, 
including strategy and tactics, which at a given time is most effective and 
least risky as, for example, the choice of evolution in one period and of war 
at another time; second, the choice of the weapons system which is most 
proper at the moment, as well as the preparation for the employment of 
future weapons systems which may be required at a later date. This choice 
must be dictated by considerations of the sufficiency of means as well as by 
the awareness of the repercussive effect which radical means may have. 
There is no need to be more violent or harsh than is necessary for the ac- 
complishment of the mission. More generally, rationality in conflict means 
that all the problems susceptible of solution by nonviolent or evolutionary 
means should be solved in this fashion and that the proper employment 
of nonviolent methods should make it possible to restrict the employment of 
violent methods to a minimum. The age-old wisdom of this rule acquires a 
new and terrible meaning, in the age of the atomic bomb. 

One of the greatest difficulties of rationality in conflict is related to the 
problem of proper timing. When should a conflict be terminated? When 
should a given technique or weapons system be used or held in abeyance? 
Let us suppwse that it has been decided that the problem cannot be solved 
except by the application of military means. It still would have to be de- 
cided when military hostilities should be opened. Obviously, war should not 
be started at a time when there is little chance of victory or when the risk 
of defeat is too great. The optimum ti?ning is to w^age war at the exact 
moment when one’s own capability as well as the opponent s vulnerability 
are both maximized. The minimum requirement for launching aggressive 
action is a relationship between one's own capabilities and the enemy's 
vulnerabilities of such a nature as to make victory possible without protracted 
and exhausting effort. In case there is no such freedom of Aoice, a military 
attack must be launched if thereby greater danger at a lateif date is averted. 

Capability and vulnerability limitations are less stringent with respect 
to nonviolent action. This is another reason why rational decision makers 
should exploit nonviolent techniques to the fullest. Moreover, the outcome of 
a violent action can never be estimated accurately. Hence, control over vio- 
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lent operations is much more difficult to maintain than control over non- 
violent types of action. 

Conflict actions, as they are projected abroad, require concurrent actions 
^ at home. These actions should be designed to enhance one’s own capabilities, 
reduce vulnerabilities, avoid giving the opponent openings, and prepare op- 
portunities for one’s own initiatives. Only a strong society can engage suc- 
cessfully in the deadly serious conflicts of modern power politics. 
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Chapter 3 

A GENERAL THEORY OF FOREIGN POLICY: A SITUATIONAL 

PERSPECTIVE 


Economic actions of individuals, producers, traders, government “plan- 
ners, and consumers are at the basis of the formation of prices. Similarly, 
the actions of individual governments or internationally signilicant groups 
produce what, for the want of a better term, could be called the general 
or world situation. As economic man must orient his action toward prevail- 
ing or expected prices, so the maker of foreign policy must lake into account 
all the relationships of his own state and most of the relationships among 
the other states and cannot confine his attention to the single relationship 
between two or three nation.s. If he fails to do .so, his actions easily may come 
to grief and he may overhxjk opportunities for effective action. 

There are at present in existence about 100 legally independent slates 
and about two doxen semi-independent or quasi-.sovereign units. Restriaing 
ourselves to the 100-odd states and assuming that at any given moment 
there is only one relationship between two governments, the “world situa- 
tion” could be described as the sum of 9,900 individual bilateral relations. 
\Ve must assume that in each state there is an opjrosition to the government: 
it is conceivable that this opposition maintains relations with all the foreign 
nations. Assuming only one opposition per state, and assuming that the oppo- 
sition groups maintain relations among each other, the theoretical number of 
relationships would rise to 39,800. 

Actually, the real number would be much lower: there will be only limited 
or occasional contacts between opfmsition groups and foreign governments 
as well as among opposition groups. .Applying common sense to these fig- 
ures we can say that many sovereign nations do not maintain more than 
fictitious contacts with the majority of other governments. For example, 
the relations between Paraguay and Trucial Oman are quite irrelevant.' 
Nevertheless, SO states, in rough estimate, are really inqiortant. Hence 
2,450 primary intergovernmental relationships must be considered, to which 
sum several hundred interrelationships between governments and opposition 
groups must be added. If the interrelationships between trade unions, busi- 
ness firms, religious groups, etc., are taken into consideration, as they must 
M, the world situation at any given moment would have to be described by 
,000 to 10,000 internationally relevant interconnections. 

40 
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The analysis can be simplified through the identification of the dominant 
issue or a limited number of crucial issues. It is a historical fact that, with the 
exception of genuine periods of peace, one issue usually has primed all others 
in importance. For example, in the 1930’s, the dominant issue was the aggres- 
.siveness of National Socialist Germany. The aggressiveness of Japan, while 
the main issue in Asia, was, globally speaking, derivative. In the late forties, 
Soviet aggressivene.ss had become the dominant issue. .Subsidiary issues, such 
as the Franco- Italian dispute about lunis or the nationalization of the tin 
mines in Bolivia, should not be overlcxiked. but they derived their interna- 
tional, as di.stinguished from their bilateral, significance from their “tie-in” 
into the global problem. 

Whether or not i.solated issues can he .settled “on their own merits” depends 
on the scope and intensity of the dominant issue. But world events cannot 
be understood without reference to the primary issue.s, and the handling of 
subsidiary problems must depend on their interrelationship with the most 
relevant conflict. There is no dominant issue which does not affect, to a 
greater or lesser degree, the great powders, which number between three and 
nine, depending on the criteria of measurement. Since the cleavages between 
these powers usually bear on their relations with other nations, the analysis 
of the relationships heturen ten to twenty nations is the absolute minimum 
for the adequate description of the international situation. This “simple” 
case still re(|uires the analysis of several hundrerl internationally significant 
interrelationships. 

International relations are in constant flux. From one moment to the 
other, cooperation may supersede conflict and conflict cooperation. Within 
the one nr other broad category, there are many gradations and policies con- 
tinuously moving along the scale between one absolute state (perfect co- 
operation) and the other (all-out conflict). 'Fhe analy'^is of this constant flux 
is necessary for the orientation of the policy makers, ifow can this analysis 
be performed? 

Let us take the .simplest case, two .states .1 and B, and assume again that 
they have the choice between two fundamental attitudes, cooperation and 
conflict. We can then construct a scale to indicate the intensity of these 
attitudes. Descending downward from the cooperation maximum, we find 
that A and B can have the following friendly relations: 
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A:B Fiuenolt Attitudk Implementations 

Union Cultural and social merger 

Political 

Federation Political 

Military 

Economic 

Confederation 

Alliance Formal 

Informal 

LonR-lerm exchanc:e agreements 
Coordinated policy 
Frequent cooperation 
Intermittent cooperation 
No contacts 

The precise quality of these attitudes will be more clearly defined if 
neither A nor B maintains significant contacts with third powers: that is, if 
A and B coordinate their policy only among themselves and do not coordi- 
nate it with Cj D. . . , 

Turning to the second basic attitude, conflict, we find the following scale: 

A;B Inimical ATinroL Impikmfataiions 
Military aggression 

Counteroffensive, including preventive wai 
Intervention by offensive means 
Defensive 


Defense by nonviolent techniques 
and prepared n(‘ss 
Power competition 
Intermittent nonviolent opposition 
Appeasement 
(Occupation) 

(Surrender) 

(Annexation) 

(Extinction) 

It is clear that the four relations listed in parentheses can occur only after 
conflict already has led to victory through aggression; they Would then move 
to the top of the list. All these attitudes are changeable in time, with the 
exception of extinction, which is irreversible. 

The relationship between A and B can be called the primary power rela- 
tionship. But there are third states which maintain vis-a-vis A and B a de- 
rivative relationship that may be called a third-power relationship. We shall 
illustrate this relationship by introducing state C} 

^ Leopold von Wiese points out the social importance of the “pidr,” of which the 
husband-wife, parent-child, superior-subordinate, teacher-pupil types are most illustra- 


Unlimited 

Limited 


Active resistance to aggression 
Defensive resistance 
Passive defensive 
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It is apparent that C’s relations with A and B are dependent on whether 
C is a strong state, and whether the attitudes of A and B toward each other 
are friendly or hostile. Let us list first a weak C’s possible policies in case of 
A :B hostility: 

Weak C (A:B Hosms) 

Alliance to help victory of A (or B) 

Nonbellijjerency to help victory of A 
(or B) 

Full supijort to A (or B) 

Limited support to A (or B) 

Limited support to both .4 and B 
Neutrality 


Kconomic, cultural, psytholoKkal 
neutrality 
No connection 

The that <;. oieiit is of Kreal iniportance, since C may, whenever it is deemed 
advisable, switch from the support of A to the support of B. Also. C’s policies 
may move ui) and down the scale, dependiiiR on the succe.- of .1 (or B). 

A strong C will, according to his friendly or hostile attitmles. have differ- 
ent relations with .1 and /^. 


Armed a|)p]ication of nonviolent tech- 
nifiues 

Unarfiiul no application of nonviolent 
techniques 


STKONf; C WITH Hostile Arm i des {A:B Hostile) 

Balance t)l power to prevent lull victory ol .1 tor B) 

Military intervention if rcfiuiied 

Temporal) alliance with .1 (or B) and reveisal of al'^nces 

Temporal) lull n(»nniilita!> Mipporl 

Tempoiaiy limited Mipporl 

Action to piohmi: lontlict between A and B 

■Cl live no.iniilit.ir> or nonviolent measures to reap fruits from A.B conflict 

Economically prol'iluble neutrality 

Insulation 

A strong (’ may have friendly intentions with respect to the conflict 
between .1 and B. In such a case C may resort to the following types of 
action: 


live; if the pair has a mutuallv ho,stile attituA' but cannot be 

riage). Wiese calls it the ‘•anlipair," Of grcai importance is the ^ 

toward third persons; there is a change in the pair pattern, “'""f. 
when a third person comes into close relation with the !»», n<) matter ****^“ ‘"* •”" 
relation is permanent or transitory (see his Systematk Soaelogy: crtlu o}lkt 

BeaekungMre und GebUdeUkrt, ampUfied by Howard Becker, 

o 521) There is no “pair” pattern in international relaUons, except occ^onalty, and 
Aen it is rarely of a “closed” characteristic, “Friendship" or coopewtion B always of an 
“open" type. As in hutoan relations, the appearance of the “thud modifies the original 
relationship. 
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Strong C with Friendly Attitudes (A:B HosTaE) 

Balance of power to prevent war or make peace 
Temporary alliances to prevent war or make peace 
Friendly help to both belliRercnts (tyi)e- Red Cross) 

Mediation, arbitration, and other good services 

Strict neutrality, even at cost to self, especially in the economic sphere 
No contacts 

If C is an exceptionally strong nation, it can impose its will on the belliger- 
ents without resorting to balance of power policies. 

If the attitudes between A and B are friendly, (' may have hostile or 
friendly intentions. In the case of hostile intentions, (’ will try to embroil 
A and B with each other; or slowly undermine their friendship; or act in 
such a way that the power relationships between A and B will change, with 
incipient enmity resulting. 

In the case of friendly intentions, C will be a true neutral and attempt to 
promote friendship between .1 and B, obtain maximum advantage for him- 
self, and contribute to all-around cooperation; C al.so may remain in isola- 
tion. weak and friendly C can act .similarly in the ca.'^e of friendshij) 
between *1 and B, But a hostile even if he is weaker than .1 or can 
embroil them under certain conditions. In most cases of weakness, C will 
pursue a policy of trade and friendly services. 

The relations which C maintains with A and B are of an asymmetric 
nature, that is, C s actions are reactions t«> the attitudes between .1 and B. 
This usually happens when C is weaker than .1 or B, Vet if (' [)ossesses parity 
of strength with A ovB, it may happen that (’ becomes a member of the 
primary power relationship and that either A or B reverts to the role of the 
“third power.” A or B, or both at the s;ime time, may be seeking an alliance 
with C, who will be inclined to side with the highest bidder. Often relations 
are complicated by the fact that one state may be a “third party” in »)ne 
constellation, but a primary power element in anf)ther constellation. Every 
state has several frontiers and may have to pursue different policies in each 
direction, not to mention its relations with more distant .states. 

In any event, the relationships which states maintain with one another 
(Jo not come about by magic but are the result, or rather the manifestation, 
of one of the various basic types of .social action (discussed in the preceding 
chapter). 

We now have the elements which would enable us to describe the world 
situation graphically. The purpose of such a graphic descripticn is to be able 
to gras{) the world situation with one look— Napolecjn s celebrated coup 
d*oeil~~'dnd to check whether or not all the relevant relation.ships are being 
considered. Let ii.s select those states and oppositional groups which are 
affected by the dominant i.ssues either directly or indirectly and neglect those 
others which, on the basis of our judgment, have no present significance. Let 
us take, second, four types of social action and call them w, Jt, y, z; w stand- 
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ing for routine, x for emotional, y for value-determined, and z for rational 
action. Three types of attitudes — cooperation, indifference, and conflict — 
can be arranged as numerical coefficients ranging from -f 10 to — 10, whereby 
the attitudes of indifference would be defined by the coefficients ranging from, 
say, +2 to —2. We also want to indicate whether between two powers there 
is a primary or a third-power relationship or neutrality. We arrange these 
as the main factors, giving them the notation Q, and 5, respectively. Thus, 
a state may engage in a rational action z, waging unlimited military aggres- 
sion, denoted by - 10, against an enemy with whom it has a primary power 
relationship (); the entire notation would then be written — 10(>.. Another 
stale may engage In routine action w, carrying out mediation -f3, in a 
neutrality power relationship S: the entire notation would then be written 

The selected stales and opposition groups could he listed in an array hav- 
ing the form of a matrix, and the following entries may be made: 

A H C I) h F 

A 
fi 
C 
I) 

K 


F 

Sot all on 5 

States and (Iroiips .'I, /^, C />.... 


Social action- 
Routine : '.e 

Kmotional ; x 

Value determined. y 

Ratumal z 

Power relationship: 

Primary : () 

'rhird-powfr; R 

Neutral: .V 


(.'oeflicicnls for () relationships (examples): 
Union: TIO 
Alliances: -f.*' 

Intermittent ('operation: +2 
Competition in power orbits: —3 
Counteroffensive: —7 
Limited Aggression * —9 
Extinction: —10 

Similarly for R and 5 relationships. 
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The matrix is read vertically for the policy initiated by the state listed at 
the top. The matrix is read horizontally for the policies directed by the vari- 
ous states against the state listed at the left. 

With the notations as defined, such an array can list 240 types of inter- 
national relationships. In our example, it shows that B is waging by rational 
action an unlimited military aggression against A and that A and B have a 
primary power relationship. A answers this aggression by emotional defense. 
C is rationally hostile to Ay that is, it supports, in a third-power relation, B 
short of military aggression. F gives B even greater support, also in a third- 
power relation, but is prompted by emotional action. A counters C by offen- 
sive intervention through rational action and tries, by routine action, to main- 
tain neutrality against F, E is a neutral and is prompted in its actions by 
ethical or other valuations. Both A and B maintain partly routine, partly 
emotional, and partly rational neutrality vis-a-vis />, E, and F. The other 
entries show largely indifference in the form of limited and moderately 
friendly routine relations. 

The numerical notations, if added, would give an index of the effectiveness 
of a state’s foreign policy. Since the vertical lines indicate the foreign policy 
initiated by the state itself, and the horizontal lines the policies initiated by 
the other states against it. we can see that the success of /is foreign policy 
is indexed by — 7, while the combined success of /i, C, D, Ky and f”s policies 
against the same state puts A in a - 16 position. By contrast, the two values 
for B are both -f6. This indicates that B has gained a position of superiority 
against A and is pre.s.sing its advantage. 

To indicate the “temperature” of the international situation as a whole, 
it is permissible to neglect the neutral states; hence we disregard the .S fac- 
tors. We get then, as sums both of the vertical and horizontal () and R, a 
coefficient of —23, indicating, of course, a most adverse international situa- 
tion. The notations could be refined by vectors indicating rising or falling 
trends. 

The true significance of the international situation would become clearer 
if strength and weakness factors were listed in a similar fashion on separate 
arrays. It should be possible (though difficult) to construct a scale for both 
relative strength and weakness, and to enter it in the matrix in such a manner 
that the relative power position between two states would become clear. For 
example, the matrix could show that D i.s twice as strong as E but only half 
as strong as C, and that it is highly vulnerable to attack by B but not 
vulnerable to attack by /I. ; 

It is very important to understand that this array is a kool that can be 
applied for many different problems. Here, we proposed to use the matrix 
to indicate attitude relations among six groups. Yet by a suitable change in 
the notations, the matrix could be used to show, for example, comparative 
armaments, types and extent of mutual interventions and propagandas, ex- 
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changes of raw materials, foreign trade, exchange of technical information, 
population movements, and many other things. 

Just to indicate how this can be done, let us assume that we analyze 
propaganda. We could use a minus notation for hostile propaganda, a plus 
notation for friendly propaganda (for example, of the ‘‘cultural” type), and 
zero for the complete absence of propaganda effort. Tt would then appear, let 
us say, that £ undertakes a —S propaganda effort against Z), which counters 
by a +2 effort, meaning that E is fairly aggressive and that D makes a lame 
counterpropaganda appealing to E's “higher ’ motives. 

International relations can be analyzed in this manner by several dozen of 
arrays. The sum total of the significant matrices would provide a simul- 
taneous picture that may be comprehended visually. It must be underscored 
that this graphic analysis is simply a shfirthand notation. It should prove 
useful for comprehensive surveys and especially for an analysis of current 
international changes. 

It must be supplemented, however, by an analysis of the geographic factors 
and statistical as well as qualitative treatment of the respective capabilities 
and vulr.ernhilities in time (velocity, acceleration, and direction). Further- 
more, there is required an analysis of immediate intentions and basic motiva- 
tions as well as of the nuances within the broad types of political action and 
interrelationships. Last but not least, the policies between states cannot be 
understood without taking into account the historical development which led 
to the situation described in the array. In other words, each block in the 
matrix must be taken out and analyzed by all the tools of all the pertinent 
sciences. 

Graphic description cannot and should not replace analysis by the dis- 
Lursivc method, using a maximum of information rather than a minimum of 
schematized data. 

(iraphic representation merely should supplement tiie discursive method, 
refine it, and compensate for its main shortcoming, the quasi impossibility of 
perceiving a multitude of simultaneous events. It is a tool which is not always 
applicable but which, whenever applicable, can be used to great advantage. 
No more is claimed f(jr it here than its usefulness and handiness for describ- 
ing the “world situation," a term which heretofore had no concrete meaning. 

The analysis of one given interstate relationship remains incomplete un- 
less this one relationship is connected with the wholc^ i.e., the product or 
integral of all relationships. It can, therefore, be argued that the term “world 
situation” -if described and defined a composite of phenomena — must 
assume the same importance which the Ganzhcit or Gestalt concepts have 
in biology ^and psychology. Kliisive concepts of this type are most difficult 
to manage. The graphic method here proposed is a beginning. Its very im- 
perfections illustrate the immaturity of our science.® 

/ 

^The reader familiar with the history of science will recall that progress in biolog>', 
i.e., the working out of biological theories leading to successful experimentation, was 
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The practicality of analyzing the world situation may be doubted by those 
who think that political science is essentially a matter of literary writing and 
a projection forward of the historical method of understanding. So it is — in 
part. The point is that the traditional methodology of the political sciences 
is limited in its effectiveness and erects obstacles to the full understanding 
of the over-all sociopsychopolitical processes which the statesman is sup- 
posed to influence. Economics, for example, was forced to develop beyond 
the literary method and, precisely in order to understand the economy as a 
uAole, resorted to graphic descriptions and equilibrium analyses. It takes a 
while to work out such methods. Since they were successful in economics, 
there is no reason to assume that they would not be useful in the political 
sciences.^ 

Let us assume that it may be |X)ssible to de.scribe the world situation with 
scientific accuracy. The difficulty would arise that the data will be reliable 
for past events but fragmentary and often inaccurate with respect current 
events. We may know yesterday's situation; we may estimate and infer 
today’s events. Yet in order to make rational policy, we can but anticipate 
the situation of the future. We should be able to visualiy.e changes in the in- 
tentions of various groups, in the dominant issues, in the alignments of coali- 
tions, and in the relative strengths and weaknesses of all groups, including 
our own. It is not quite enough to anticipate the nature of these changes; it 
is also necessary to make correct estimates concerning the timinf^ of these 
events. On the basis of such anticipations, one s own intentions may be modi- 
fied and the timing for the implementation of new plans and programs be 
determined. To complicate matters further, there is the ^‘feed-back” prob- 
lem: as soon as decisions have been made by one group, the entire situation 
changes, for other groups modify their decisions and timetables, and a new 
adaptation on the part of the first group has become necessary. It is an in- 
finite, never-ending process. 

For these very basic reasons no foreign policy can be fully rational. From 
time to time, it is possible to act with a measure of rationality. The simj)ler 
a situation, the greater is our ability to act in accordance with rea.son. It is 
frequently possible to indicate that a political action is not rational. Yet, by 
and large, we have neither the knowledge nor the method to understand the 
ultimate significance of current social and political events, to forecast future 

preceded hy Linnaeus’s <.lassifications of plants. The political sciences are in dire need 
of similar classification work as a condition of true pn.grcs.s. The array is a tool to 
break the “whole” of the world situation into its component parts— to classify and 
arranRe the data. 

® An excellent discussion of such a method may be found in Was.si]y «W. Leontief, 
“Input-Output economics/’ Scientijic American, Vol. 185, No. 4, October, 1951, pp. 15- 
21. Concerning the practicality of this analytical tool, see the same author’s The Struc- 
ture oj the American Economy 1919-1939: An Empirical Application of Egwlibrium 
Analysis, 2d ed., New York, Oxford, 1951. 
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trends, let alone to control sociopolitical change/ This limitation of our 
reason and the incompleteness of our control are the most fundamental, and 
perhaps the eternal, causes subjecting social and international reform schemes 
to so high a probability of failure. The maker of foreign policy, who is the 
guardian over war, peace, and progress, must act, in his most significant 
decisions, by intuition. The art of predicting change should be his foremost 
skill -so long as science deserts him in the hour of need. This forced re- 
liance on the ‘‘inner light ’ is the statesman's danger as well as his oppor- 
tunity. The fate of the world is not as yet placed in the hands of scien- 
tific man. Succe.ss is dejjendent on insight, ^kill, perseverance, courage, and 
faith. Non rritis sirut dii. 

See Bibliography at end of Chapter 2. 

^ Lately there has been some proRress in the dirertion of the elaboration of more 
adequate theoretical tools. \\)n Neumann and Monienstern''? Theory of Games and Eco- 
nomic Behavior ^Princeton. N.J . Princeton l ni\ersity Press, 1047), and Norbert 
Wiener’s Cyhernetics: Or Control and Communiration in ,he Animal and Machine 
(New York, Wiley, 1948) point toward new and promisinn possibilities. However, 
these tools have not yet been perfected and cannot, without a -.inai deal of .idditional 
research, b- applied to the political sciences. A treative s\nthe^i‘' of the prediction 
problem mav be lound in Edward R. Dewey and Edwin F Dakin. Cycles: The Science 
of Prediction (New York, Holt, 1947). In addition to a fascinalini: analysis of tides 
and Riowlh curves, the authors found four major rhythms in the .Vnurican economy: 
a 54-\ear, an IsTa-year, a 9 year, and a 41-month rhythm (p I8.S ind passim). The 
.S4-year rh\lhm is the Kondratieff cycle to which Jo.seph Schumpiter assifined such 
Rreat importance in his Business Cycles (New York, McGraw-Hill. 19 '9). Ever>" 
“Kondratieff” was charactenzed by an important innovation’ the fust knowm cycle 
was that of the Industrial Revolution of the 18th century; the .second, that of steam 
and steel; the third, that of chemistry, electricity, and combustion endnes. A new 
Kondratieff cycle started aiound 1952; is it hazardous to predict that it will be the 
Kondratieff of nucleonics? In any event, before the theory of combined rh\thms can 
he u.sed for practical foreign polics, it will he necessar> to discover a few dozen perti- 
nent cyclical movements in the political field. .At present n»' such movements arc 
known, and it is open to doubt that there arc periodiritie.s in t’v field of international 
politics proper, as contrasted, perhap.s, to economics. In this connection attention may 
be drawn to the techniques of operational research that proved so successful during the 
war. See, for cx.ample, Lincoln R. Thiesmeyer and John E. Burt hard. Combat SeientistSf 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1947; and J. G. Crowther and R Whiddinuton. Scierur at War, 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1948, Chap. 2 Since foreign polity consists of 'opera- 
tion.s” and is dependent on the effectiveness of its “operations” t«^ an even higher degree 
than on the appropriateness of its “principles.” operational analysis not only would give 
good results if applied to diplomacy, but soonei or later must uccomc one of its most 
important tools. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF POWER 


Chapter 4 

GEOGRAPHY AND THE FOREIGN POLICY OF NATIONS 


Political society is earth-bound and time-bound, li embraces all human 
beings who live within given boundaries at a particular time. The citizen 
has no choice, except by emigration— which today is made difficult nearly 
everywhere by stringent state-imposed restrictions. The state, i.e., national 
political society, as well as its subsidiary components, is peculiarly geo- 
graphic in character. On a map, the geographical otherness of states lends 
itself to .simple differentiations, and thus to interpretation of relationships 
according to size and location of states and of how these relationships can 
be changed by changing the boundaries of the multicolored areas on the map. 
Though the lessons of geography are not as simple as :hc best maps suggest 
and the interpretation of maps involves con.^iderable technical and philosoph- 
ical difficulties, the study of international politics i- wadded to the study of 
political geography. History is inseparable from its geographic setting. The 
scene and prize of international politics is the earth.’ 

Napoleon’s e[)igram, “The foreign policy of a country is determined by its 
geography.” has been paraphra.sed by innumerable statesmen, diplomats, and 
soldiers. The concreteness of the geographical environment intrudes in any 
discussion on foreign policy, however abstract. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
wrote: “. . . Geographical facts have been decisive for the course of British 
history' and explain, just as they dictate the main principles of British policy 
and the preoccupations of British statesmen.” ® 

1 An original and profound discu.^sion of the area limitations of political society and a 
bold outline of geographical techniques of analysis applied to modern world problems are 
contained in S. Whiltemore Boggs’s '^Geographic and Other Scientific Techniques for 
Political Science,” American Political Science Review (Vol. 47, No. 2, pp/22S-23S). 

*”First, Great Britain is an island, but, secondly, this island is separated only by a 
narrow streak of water from the Continent of Europe. Thirdly, thb island has become 
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Specific dangers which threaten a country materialize through geography; 
effective countermeasures must be selected in accord with geographic con- 
figuration. To be more specific, in the geography of every country can be 
found adverse features, avenues of invasion through which it may be at- 
tacked. Foreign policy should be aimed at closing these avenues. Of course, 
in the air age the open sky is the avenue of approach. And in any period of 
revolutionary upheaval, the approach is not of a geographical but of a socio- 
logical or psychological nature — through the revolutionaries. 

Geographic determination appears in historic form; alliances and enmities 
may develop independently from ideological and political affinities or dis- 
similarities. No effective policy of security can rely exclusively on [political 
factors while neglecting geography. For example, alliances between conserva- 
tive and revolutionary countries are fraught with logical and ethical contra- 
dictions, yet history shows that such alliances proved effective when they 
were in harmony with geographical facts. In such cases, geography primed 
ideology. Alliances concluded on the basis of ideological or racial affinity 
alone nearly always foundered on the rock of geographical r(xdities. 

It is tempting to fashion from the case histories of [oolitical geography a 
theory of geographical determinism. Orman GropoUtik surrendered only too 
willingly to the temptation. It is not necessary liere to refute the fallacies of 
historical determinism, be they woven from the web of an economic, geo 
graphic, or any other theory. I'he axiom of geographic deleimlnatioii of for- 
eign policy does not have a.s clear a meaning as a sim[)le cause tMfed 
relationship must contain by definition. Very often the axiom does not aj)ply. 
Geographical facts are persistent i)Ut not immutable. Moreover, some geo- 
graphical peculiarities arp losing their importance in modern times. What 
constitutes a pertinent geographical fact, and what does not, is a matter of 
interpretation. It is in itself an ideological question whether geography, 
economics, political ideology, or military strategy should guide foreign poli( y. 
All that can be said is that under any conceivable circumstances geogra|)lii(:al 
conditions must l)e taken into account, because no foreign f)olicy, of what- 
ever kind, can be effective, if, and when, it is carried out in disregard of 
geography. Even here, however, complications arise be<ause “geography" 
may point in several directions: the geography of peace is often “determined" 
by the fact that distant countries may be economically interdependent, while 
the geography of war is “determined" by the fact that in the p;LSt the 
neighbfir was the most frequent and the most likely enemy. 

the center of a wide -flung empire whose arterial roads are on the oceans and through the 
narrow seas’' (The Permanent Bases of British Foreign Policy^ reprinted ii. Foundations 
of .\atwnal Power, edited by Harold and Margaret Sprout, PriiKeton. N.J , Priniclon 
University Press, 1945, p. 197). It should be readily aptjarent that the third lact cited 
by Sir Austen is by no means of a “geographical” character: the establishment of an 
empire by the British is only in part due to geographical circumstances. 
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APPROACHES 

It is a historical fact that a country which has to surmount considerable 
geographicaf obstacles in order to attack its neighbor very rarely chooses 
aggression as a means for settling issues in dispute, while a country which can 
reach its neighbor without great difficulties attacks often, other things being 
equal." For example, the configuration of Alpine valleys makes it almost im- 
possible to attack France from Italy. It is therefore not surprising that 
aggressive w'ars were almost never launched against France from Italian 
bases. France was successfully invaded from the south in antiquity, when 
she was not yet organized politically and when Rome, being immensely 
.stronger, also controlled the most prauical avenue of approach — the sea 
leading U) the Rhone Valley. A similar coiuliiion obtained when in 1944 the 
Allies invaded southern i^'rance. Vet these were the exceptions that prove the 
rule. 

The configuration of the valleys did not, however, preclude invasions of 
Italy from southern France. On the contrary, it favored them, for the trans- 
Alpine ’%a ii i ' fan out toward the Lombard Plain. Many such invasions took 
place -those of the Oimbri and Teutons. Hannibal, ('harles VHI, Francois 
I, Napoleon I, and Napoleon 111, to mention only a few. French relations 
with Italy were no better than French relations with Germany, yet the num- 
ber of French- Italian wars has been small. Conversely, (iermany has easy 
a[)proaches to France via the Low Countries and Alsace. 

I'he existence of an avenue of approach is a neutral fact; whether or not 
accessibility constitutes a danger is dependent on political factors. For ex- 
ample, up to the middle of the 17lh century, France f(»ught many wars 
against Spain, then an aggre.ssive power. .After the HaUle of Rocroi (1643), 
Spain ceased to be ‘ dynamic, ” and friendly relations were gradually estab- 
lished; in many wars of the 18th century the two powers fought as allies. 
The only major Franco-Spanish conflicts to arise .>ince then were due to 
Napoleon’s aggressiveness (1808) and to peace enforcement carried out on 
behalf of the Furt^pcan powers (1822). For all practical purposes, the Span- 
ish border became for both countries a .safe frontier, although it offers good 
avenues of approach (as those for Wellingtons maich from Spain into 
France in 1814). 

The Low Countrie.s are another case in point. \s long as the Low Coun- 
tries were under the control of Spain and Austria, both of whom were hos- 
tile to France, wars swept incessantly « ross the hapless area. The recon- 
ciliation of France and Austria in the 18th century afforded the peoples of 
that region a long respite from war. 

^ Derwent Whittlesey, The Earth and the State: .1 Study of Political Geography, New 
York, Holt, 19J9, pp. 1-22. See also Jacquc.s Ancel, Manuel g^ograpkique ^ politique 
europienne, 2 vols. published, Paris, Delagrave, 1936-1940; also Ellsworth Huntington, 
Mainsprings of CivUizaiton, New York, Wiley, 1945, Part III. 
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With the exception of the French Channel ports, the Low Countries are 
the most likely base for an invasion of England. England’s aim has been to 
insure the neutrality of these countries or their control by a remote or peaceful 
nation. As soon as they fall into the hands of a dynamic power, Britain must 
act. I'he integrity of the Low Countries is of common concern to Britain and 
France,, and they are immediately drawn together if an aggressive third 
power threatens this approach to Paris and London. 

The Danish Straits with the Baltic; the West Russian rivers with Lakes 
Peipus, Ilmen, and Ladoga; the Dardanelles with the Black Sea; the North 
Cape with the White Sea; the Strait of Tsushima; and the Dzungarian gap 
are some of the historic avenues leading into Russia. The pass of Shanhai- 
kuan gave access to invaders from the Mongolian and Manchurian plains 
to the Peiping area and North China. A river, the Yangtze, can carry an 
invader into the heart of China, just as in the period of shallow-draught 
navies the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, Chesapeake Bay, and the Mississippi 
were the highways of invasion to the North American continent. Since the 
advent of the air age the roads into North America lead through Greenland, 
Alaska, and arctic Canada. 

Although terrain no longer is all-important, there still remain considerable 
problems of approach even in the air age. The shortest line l)etween ba.se 
and target is not necessarily the best approach. The location of base is 
selected because of aircraft ranges and transportation facilities. But the 
approach route itself is dictated by meteorology, especially by prevailing 
winds, wind-pressure patterns, temperatures, the height of the tropopause, 
fog, cloud cover, and other weather data; it is furthermore defined by the dis- 
tance between bases and targets as modified, for the calculation of flying 
time, by prevailing wind conditions, and by aircraft ranges as modified by 
aerial refueling techniques; and third, by the suitability or the actual use of 
the territory between bases and targets for warning and defense .systems. 
Other factors such as magnetic anomalies, navigational aids, radar landmarks, 
and exact location and feature knowledge, or lack of it, enter into the selection. 
The geographical knowledge required to guide a modern bomber or a guided 
missile to its target is quite different from the knowledge required for the 
movement of cavalry units; it is far more exacting. 

The Approaches and Their Politics. I'he foreign policy of most powers 
must deal with the problem of approach. Two concerns predominate. One 
is to block by political arrangements or military devices hostite advances 
along strategic thoroughfares; the other is to gain control ovef them and 
exclude other countries. Where the exclusive possession of a thoroughfare 
by one country would have made for instability and would have; been likely 
to unite other nations against the possessor, recourse has frequently been 
made to the expedient of ^^neutralization.” Switzerland is an illustration. It 
not only protects the most important passes through the Alps, and the only 
practical ones for large-scale military traffic, but also controls the communi- 
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Route 1. Tropical doldrum zone- predominantly still air with frequent upward movements 
of heated air 2. Hurricane zone— during fall, hurricanes over Atlantic, typhoons over 
Pacific, also the zone of monsoons and trade winds 3 Northern continental zone — mag- 
netic anomalies, strong irregular winds and jet streams (narrow streams of fost, high- 
altitude winds) largely in a N W -S E. direction, frequent radio interference; heavy cloud 
cover and turbulence. 4. Polar continentol zone— same conditions as in 3rd leg, but in- 
tensified; in addition, severe icing and navigationo difficulties 5 The cyclo-genetic zone — 
the world's weather corner; zone of violent weather disturbances of all kinds. As a rule, 
there is a weather change between the 4th and 5th legs. The entire route is subject to pat- 
terned seasonal fluctuations and air-mass movements. Every route has o particular ''geog- 
raphy." Routes crossing high mountains are subject to strong up and down drafts. Routes 
crossing Central Asia run into seasonal olternating oir currents, largely in a S.E.— N.W. 
direction. However, jet oircraft (which fly obove 35,000 feet) are, by ond large, 'beyond 
the "weofher" zone. 
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cations between Austria and France, France and Italy, Germany and Italy, 
and, to some extent, Austria and Italy. Switzerland was neutralized in 1474 
by treaty with Austria and in 1516 by treaty with France; in 1648, upon 
formal severance from the Empire, it was recognized by the powers as a 
neutral and independent state. 

In 1831, when a revolution had torn Belgium from Holland, Belgium was 
declared a neutral country on the assumption that the security of both Brit- 
ain and France (who enforced the decision by their arms) would be best 
served by that settlement. The arrangement was reinforced by the accession 
to the throne of a minor German dynasty that could be counted upon not to 
favor any side. It should be noted, however, that this settlement was work- 
able only if and when the Belgians were willing to play the role assigned to 
them. 

In 1867, Luxembourg was neutralized when, after the dissolution of the 
German Confederacy, Prussian garrison troops were not withdrawn while 
France by political maneuvers sought to incorporate the country. These 
neutral countries, Belgium and Luxembourg (as well as Switzerland), theo- 
retically separated France from Prussia (or (iermany). In 1870, the (German 
armies, advancing through Alsace, respected their neutrality, but in 1914 
and 1940 violated it for reasons of “military necessity. ’ On the other hand, 
both in 1914 and 1940, the neutrality of Switzerland remained inviolate, 
largely because violation would have brought little advantage to Germany. 
Again, it is worth noting that the situation w'ould probably have developed 
differently if, for example, the'German-Swiss population had assumed pro- 
German attitudes — which only indicates that geographical position alone is 
not decisive. 

Till the end of the Second World War, the arctic .served as a barrier of 
neutrality between the United States and Russia. 1’his region is ceasing to 
be a zone of effective separation. Both competitors have been establishing 
air routes, sea routes, military bases, and trade settlements in the erstwhile 
wastelands; both sides attempt to put the northern wealth to w(jrk. I'he 
Rus.sians even claim rights of posses.sion over the frozen Arctic Ocean and 
its ‘ice islands” and, by a somewhat ca.suistic interpretation of international 
law, consider the area from their shores to the Xorth Pole as their own. It 
is highly probable that the Arctic Ocean will become as much an apple of 
discord as was the Mediterranean throughout history. Incidentally, we .seem 
to live in a climatic cycle during which the arctic is warming up. 

In a future air war, neutrality may become quite meaninglessi^ The bellig- 
erent air fleets can with impunity overfly most countries, or by-pa.ss them, as 
may be more convenient. Modern aircraft ranges give a wide latitude of choice. 
Small neutral states have neither the technological means nor the distribution 
of air bases in depth required to defend themselves in the upper atmosphere; 
nor do they necessarily have to fight, since their geographic position rarely 
would be of real importance to the belligerents. Air war— like naval war — 
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The area which a nation ''owns'' in the air is stipulated to be of Identical size as the na- 
tion's territory on the ground. Moreover, it is stipulated that the air space of each indi- 
vidual nation should not overloy that of another nation. This condition is fulfilled if a 
cylinder is projected skyward along an axis erected perpendicularly to the tangent touch- 
ing the center of the country. Hence the air over , ch observation point which is "owned" 
by the nation cannot be determined by gloncing upward at a 90® angle, but the angle 
of observation must chonge with the observer's position. In the center of the country this 
angle is 90®, but as the observer moves away from the center, the angle decreases. At 
the border of a country with a diameter of 1,000 miles it is 84®. 
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may be fought between noncontiguous states; propinquity has become of 
little concern. The belligerents can get at each other directly — in the air age 
Russia and the United States have become ‘‘neighbors.’’ 

The most interesting future question concerning neulSality will be, when 
does an aircraft or a missile overflying a state violate neutral “airspace”? 
By custom, the air over a nation is considered to be its possession. But a 
small nation cannot exert effective control beyond certain altitudes. Fur- 
thermore, there is no air or atmosphere beyond an altitude of 100-125 
miles, and it is a little difficult to claim possession over what does not exist. 
At even greater heights it becomes practically impossible to determine 
whether a machine overflies a small country or not. .And finally, if an artifi- 
cial satellite were established in outer space and were rotating around the 
earth, no nation could claim that its sovereignty was being violated; the space 
does not belong to anybody. The satellite would be at all times “over” sev- 
eral states, and its position relative to a point on earth would be determined 
not only by its own movement but aI^o by that of the earth. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL ISSUES OF THE WORLD CRISIS 

While the conflict between the power blocs led by the United States and 
the Soviet Union has not been primarily concerned with territory, geo- 
graphic objectives play an important role as intermediate goals. 

The conflict has centered around positions which are strategically impor- 
tant. There are approach areas vital to either of the contestants in order lo 
attack the other or, defensively, to prevent hostile acce.ss. In the present 
period of aerial war many of tliese positions are located in the northern arctic 
and subarctic. There are the islands of the high north such as the Franz 
Josef archipelago, with Rudolph Island, the northernmost land on the 
globe; Novaya Zemlya; Severnaya Zemlya; Wrangel Island; the islands in 
the Bering Sea; Svalbard; the northern parts of Greenland, with Peary Land 
and Thule; and the north Canadian islands. It is not so much a matter of 
taking political possession of these locations -all these territories have their 
rightful owners — but of developing some of them as forward air bases, rescue 
and electronic stations, and weather posts. 

There are furthermore the northern parts of terra firma. such as Alaska 
north of Brooks range, the Canadian territories south of Victoria, Baffin 
and FJlesmere Islands, and, on the Ru.ssian side, the long coast^ line which 
connects Petsamo with Anadyr. Farther to the south, in the relatively shel- 
tered arctic and subarctic regions, there are the somewhat more ho.spitable 
areas on which hinges the logistic support of the forward bafes; Alaska 
south of Brooks range, middle and .southern Canada, northern Maine, Ice- 
land, the White Sea and the southern Kola peninsula areas, Yakutsk, the 
Magadan region, and Kamchatka. These areas in turn are backed up by the 
main centers of power in the United States and Russia respectively. 



The air vertically over each point of the territory belongs to the nation on the ground. 
Hence, as we go up, the area increases. For exarrple, o nation with a ground turfoce of 
785,400 square miles (1,000 miles diameter), would ''own'' 2,010,624 square miles ot 
250 miles altitude. 
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The side which will achieve a stronger offensive and defensive posture 
in the northern arctic will acquire a substantial strategic advantage. This 
posture will be defined (1) by the number and location of bases in the north; 
(2) by the size and accessibility of these bases; (3) by the number of days 
during which these bases can be operated throughout the year and in each 
season; (4) by the scope of operations these bases can support; and (5) by 
the military equipment, including aircraft, to be used on and from these 
bases. 

A second group of positions can be described as the placrs d^armes —bases 
of operations— of further expansion. Sakhalin and Korea are positions from 
which Japan can be menaced, while Tibet, Nepal, and Afghanistan threaten 
India. The creation of an autonomous 1'hai area in China’s Viinnan, and of 
other Thai states in Tonkin, Laos, and the Burmese Shan slates w^ould be the 
prelude to the disintegration of the various states in Southeast Asia and the 
seizure of Thailand, paving the way for an advance through Malaya into 
Indonesia (whence a similar campaign could be undertaken in a northward 
direction by means of national disintegration and reintegration). 

Third, there are places which, if they were to fall into Soviet hands under 
communist control, would create a dispersal of Western strength. Such areas 
are located in Central America, Africa, and the Philippines. 

Lenin argued and the communists believe that, ultimately, manpower will 
prove to be the decisive factor in the struggle for the world. At present, the 
communists already control three of the most populous areas in the world — 
Russia itself. Eastern Europe, and (’hina. India would be theii greatest and 
Indonesia their second greatest prize in the ‘‘manpower re.source areas." 

The Mohammedan peoples* not counting Mohammedans in Russia and 
China, number between 275 and 300 million, living in north, northern cen- 
tral, and eastern Africa, throughout the Middle East including Pakistan, in 
Indonesia, and as a large minority in India. There is no islamitic ‘‘bloc,” any 
more than there is a Christian “bloc.” But these countries have, to a certain 
extent, a similarity in attitude. Cooperating with or against one major con- 
testant, or remaining neutral, they are a considerable factor, not only on 
account of their numbers, but above all because of their location and their 
resources. The strategic function which the arctic fulfills in the north, the 
islamitic belt is fulfilling in the south. 

In addition to crude manpower, the Soviets, who are short in skilled man- 
power and technicians, seek to absorb groups possessing a high productive 
proficiency. The biggest prize in this respect would be Western (iermany, 
Belgium, Holland, France, and northern Italy— -assuming that both the 
United States and Britain as well as the British Dominitms would remain 
beyond the reach of Soviet conquest capabilities. Though Japanese crude and 
skilled manpower is a tempting objective, the conquest of Japan is fraught 
with considerable difficulties. 



Contradictions of 

Air Sovereignty I 



If the air is divided by lenith boundaries, an observer from country A 2,875 miles up in 
the air can control visually a neighboring country J 785,400 square miles in its entirety. 
A is still within his "airtory,'" but B cannot hide his secrets. 
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In so far as raw materials are concerned, food must be considered as one 
of the basic deficiencies of the Soviet *‘bloc,” The Soviets, we must therefore’ 
assume, are eager to obtain additional food resources. No major food-pro- 
ducing region is, however, within their reach. I'hefonly possible exception 
would be Southeast Asia, a key rice-producing area, but its conquest would 
be of little direct importance to Russia and Eastern Europe. Communist 
control of Asia's “rice bowl” would be of significance chiefly to China. Denial 
of Burma's rice surplus to the free woVld would have grave repercussions for 
India and Japan, and might thus affect the political, social, and economic 
world situation. 

The oil regions closest to Soviet power are the fields in Iran, Iraq, and 
Turkey, and somewhat more distant in Arabia and on the southern shores 
of the Persian Gulf. Soviet military conquest of these areas would deny 
Middle Eastern oil to the free nations but. in all likelihood, would unleash 
global war. In war, these areas would not be of great direct help to the 
Soviet Union because, under present transport conditions, in view of the 
Soviet shottage of tankers, and given continued Anglo American control of 
the seas, Middle Eastern oil could not be shipped to Russia. Accordingly, the 
.Soviets must attempt to obtain this oil by means s/inrt 01 war; hence the 
great emphasis they have been placing on tbc‘ir activities in Iran. I'he oil 
fields in northern Iran, i.e., in the Persian pairs of Azerbaijan, are the most 
tempting objective: they can be integrated most easily into the Soviet system 
of transportation, although the fields in that area still need development. 

In the industrial field, the Soviets’ two basic needs are (1) an industry 
which can turn out basic capital goods in large quantities in order to enable 
them to industrialize Easterti Siberia. Sinkiang, Mongolia and Manchuria, 
and China, as well as to establish firm transportation links, including rail- 
roads, connecting northern with eastern and southern Asia: and (2) an in- 
du.stry which can produce the multitudinous and complex products of which 
the Soviet economy is short, e.g., electric apfiliances, automobiles, plastics, 
textiles, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, leather wares, etc. Industries of this 
kind are situated in Western Europe and Scandinavia and. to a lesser extent, 
in Japan. However, it must be borne in mind that the conquest of these 
regions would be followed by a sharp decline in output. Western Europe and 
Japan must import a large portion of their basic raw materials, and inciden- 
tally also of their food, from the Western Hemi.sphere and Africa. 

Finally, the conflict between the Soviets and the free world centers around 
key transportation bottlenecks. The most impt:>rtant of these fire the Dar- 
danelles and the Suez Canal. The Dardanelles have been one of the oldest 
Russian territorial objectives, although at times Turkish control of the 
straits was to Russia’s military advantage. Under modern conditions, and 
assuming that the Soviets cannot build up their own oil industry to the levels 
necessary and therefore in case of protracted war would have to rely on 
imports of Middle Eastern oil, possession of the straits alone would not help 




If the air Undivided by equioreol boundaries, no man's olr spaces will come into existence. 
Legally, these no man's air spaces would be in th<‘ same position os the high seos; i.e., 
they would be open to travel without restrictions on movement. Accordingly, on observer 
ot m con overlook the entire territory of B without violating B's "oirtory." 
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them as long as the Suez Canal remained under free-world control. By con- 
trast, a Soviet strategy of denial could severely hamper Western traffic through 
the straits of Gibraltar, the Panama Canal, and the Malacca straits. 

The territorial objectives of world communism can be summarized as 
follows: the build-up of the northern arctic as a base structure for aerial 
warfare; acquisition of additional sources of oil in the Middle East; control 
of the eastern Mediterranean, including the Suez Canal; acquisition of addi- 
tional industrial resources; the establishment of control over large manpower 
reserves; the seizure of any areas anywhere as flanking positions.' Ultimately, 
their objective would be continental Western Europe, Britain, and the United 
States. 

The Soviets are a long way from their goal. Since the decisive factor would 
be Russian capability to knock out the United Stales in direct air warfare 
and to prevent an American kniKkout blow at Soviet Russia, the effective 
domination and utilization of the northern arctic is by far the most impor- 
tant of the intermediate objectives. Depending on the expansion of their 
native oil industry, the oil fields of Azerbaijan probably rank second in 
importance. 

BUFFER STATES 

Buffer states are a time-honored device to keep tw^o potential enemies apart 
by appointing a third party as occupant of a contested thoroughfare. In the 
ideal case, this guardian remains independent of both contestants and may 
pursue an active policy of alliances with third countries. An early example 
of a historically important buffer state was the “Middle Kingdom,’’ later 
called Lotharingia, established by the treaty of Verdun (843), which sep- 
arated Germany from France. P'rom the territory of this state were carved 
the states of Burgundy, Switzerland, Flanders, Lorraine, iielgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg — the buffer states of western Europe,^ 

A series of buffer states came into existence when the Turkish Empire was 
pushed back from the Danube plains. Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and (Greece 
served to keep Austria, Russia, and 'Furkey apart, although in truth the 
quarrels between these minor states and the intrigues between the major 
powers led frequently to hostilities and major wars. 

The southern approaches to the United States are “protected” by a string 
of buffer states or dependencies, serving in fact as a strategic zone. The 
liberation of Cuba actually transformed the base most suited for naval 
invasion of the United States into a buffer state no longer available for an 
attack by European powers. 

^ Sec Johan Huizinga, Die Mil tier siellunfi der Niederlande zwhchen West- und MiiteU 
europa, Leipzig, B. G. Tcubner, 1933. For a general history and a description of the 
commercial advantages inherent in such a “Mittlerstellung,” sec Henri Pirenne, Les 
Anciennes democraties des Pays-Bas, Paris, Flammarion, 1910. On the much -neglected 
history of Burgundy, sec Henri Pirenne, Histoire de V Europe des invasions au XV 
sikcle, 3d ed., Pari.s, Alcan, 1936, pp. 338#. 



The Franco- Germon 

Air Boundary 

(the •quioreol concept) 



With an angle of observation of 30°, an observer at an altitude of 2,125 miles can over- 
look both France and Germany without violating their respective equiareal air boundaries. 
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Prussia, Austria, and Russia were in the 18th century separated by Poland, 
once a great power but by then weakened by internal dissension. Fearing 
that they might be drawn into internal Polish quarrels and spurred by terri- 
torial ambitions, they divided Poland step by step. The disappearance of 
the buffer state did not improve appreciably their mutual relations.'^ 

After 1918 when the Bolsheviks established their rule over Russia, a string 
of buffer states, the so-called cordon sanitatre, was established by the West- 
ern powers for three reasons: to prevent the Bolshevization of Germany; to 
divest Russia of control over non- Russian nations; and to gain allies in 
eastern Europe, who were to be employed according to need, either against 
Germany or against ^Russia. These states were politically and . militarily 
weak and were overrun as soon as Russia and Germany joined hands in 
liquidating them, 

Rumania originally was established as the guardian over the Danube 
estuar^^ a function which it no longer could fulfill when Russia, in DHO, 
reached one of its long-coveted gec^graphical objectives, the Kilia branch of 
the Danube mouth.” Similarly, Denmark and Sweden, in the 19th century, 
ow’ed their independence to their joint guardianship of the Balts, the entries 
into the Baltic— a compromise keeping Russia and Pmgland ajXirt. 

In ^Asia, Korea has served since the Middle Ages as a buffer between 
ChinI and Japan; Manchuria was established as a buffer between Russia 
and China, and later, Japan. Communist China and Russia have not seen 
fit to eliminate the buffers betw^een their territories: Mongolia, Sinkiang, and 
Tibet. Afghanistan separates. India and Russia; Tran lies between the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Persian Gulf and insulates .Asiatic Russia and the Anglo- 
.American sphere of interest in the Middle East against each other; Siam was 
maintained by France and 'Britain partly as a guardian of the Isthmus of 
Kra and partly as a buffer between the colonial empires of France and 
Britain in Soiitheast Asia; while the independence of Turkey, after the 
decline and dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, was safeguarded paradc^xi- 
cally by the conflicting intere.sts of Britain and Russia in the Straits of the 
ITardanelles and by the largely fortuitous circumstance that neither f)f these 
great powers was either strong enough or determined enough to fight the 
other to a finish over the issue of sole control. 

FRONTIERS 

Another means of closing the avenues of approach is the “military border/* 
an artificially created or maintained belt of wasteland. The potential aggres- 

^’In his memoirs, Frederick II comments on the partition of Poland follows; “It is 
the first example which history furnishes of a partition, regulated and terminated peace- 
ably betw'een three Powers” (quoted by R. B. Mowat in A History of European Diplo- 
macy, 1451-17 fio, New York, Longmans, 192B, p. 273). See also, Albert Sorcl, L* Europe 
ei la Revolution Pran^aise, Paris, Plon, 1927, Vol. 1, p. 545 and passim. 

•See Gr^goirc Gafenco, Priliminaires de la guerre A Pest, Paris, Egloff, 1944, p. 94. ■ 
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Flights along the territorial water boundaries (3 to 40 miles) moke it possible to overlook 
vast territories Assuming adoption of equioreal air boundaries by international conven- 
tion, flights at 4,250 miles altitude (with a 30^ angle of observation) along the vroter 
boundaries of Australia would allow a complete aerial check of all activities on thot conti- 
nent If the zenith oir boundary were adopted, flights at altitudes of 3 200 miles would 
allow the some omount of observation, altho jh at a more distorted angle The zenith 
and equiareol boundaries each offer distinct advontages of observation depending on 
the size of the territory, angle of observation, and altitude of observation point If it Is 
desired to achieve complete observation of o given territory, with a minimum of dlifortion, 
the observation point at the equiareol boundary will be situated at a lower oltHude than 
the observation point ot the zenith boundory 
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sor is supposed to be stopped or slowed down by impassable terrain. Afghani- 
stan is partly a military or waste frontier, partly a buffer stale. Austria- 
Hungary maintained, until World War 1, its borders in the Balkans, espe- 
cially Bosnia-Herzegovina, roadless for the same reasons. Rumania kept her 
roads intentionally in poor shape and held the number of bridges over her 
eastern rivers at a minimum, while Russia left her western border regions 
undeveloped, especially the region of the Pripet marshes and, like Spain, 
built non-standard-gauge railways to impede the progress of hostile armies. 

The diplomatic wranglings over the Berlin- Baghdad railway at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century can be traced to Germany’s intention to establish 
a strategic link with the Persian Gulf, and to British desire to prevent this, 
since it would ha\'e brought the threat of German land power within dan- 
gerous proximity of the Middle Eastern focal points of the Emiiire." Simi- 
larly, the British acted to prevent the Chinese from building a railroad 
connecting southern China with Burma; and for the same reason, there is no 
railroad connection betw^een India and Burma. 

Fortresses are built chiefly to block the main approaches. Frame and 
Belgium time and again attempted at great expense to make their territory 
impregnable by this means, sometimes with success, more often without a 
commensurate gain in security. Nowadays, a hostile air force can be •1)Iocked" 
only by impenetrable air defense, which as yet has never been devise<l; or it 
must be stopped on the ground either through “preventive" offensive action 
or through the threat of overwhelming retaliation. 

Another objective of “approach policy" is to gain control over the entire 
line of approach. Rome controlled the southern shores of tht Mediterranean 
and thence dominated that entire sea. Medieval England for centuries main- 
tained bridgeheads in France. The United States systematically eliminated 
the French and Spanish footholds in North America. France has tried fre- 
quently to maintain bridgeheads across the Rhine. In 1 87 1 Bismarck drew 
a frontier which facilitated a (lerman advance into Lorraine. Italy annexed 
Zara in 1919 (as a bridgehead into Vugoslavia) and Albania in 1939 (a.s a 
back door into the Balkan Peninsula). 

In 1939-1940 Rus.sia took Hangd in Finland and Riga in Latvia, a move 
which combined the offen.sive and defensive aspects of the ‘‘approach policy.” 

The same tendency to assume control over the entire line of approach re- 
appeared in the foreign policy of major ix>wer.s after the end of the Second 
World War as, for example, Russia’s activities in the Middle East and its 
annexation of Kdnigsberg (Kaliningrad) and the Kuril Islands, as well as 
the establishment of American bases in Greenland, Okinawa, Western Europe, 
and the Mediterranean. 

’ Edward Meade Earle, Turkey, the Great Powers and the Baghdad Railway: A Study 
in Imperialism, New York, Macmillan, 1935, pp. 196-199. 
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SIZE 

Problems of frontier making and approach control — the topography of 
international relations — are the ever-recurring topics of the foreign policies 
of all states. It is, however, size, the expanse of the physical area which 
constitutes the sovereign realm of a state, and location, the location* of a 
state on the globe and in relation to other states, which determine the ques- 
tions, wAo makes history, and wAere is history made? 

Size is a relative value, and the large stales of ancient times appear small 
today. Vet the ancient empires were each in turn the largest states within 
the known world of antiquity. 'Fhe power of small states, like Venice and 
the Netherlands, rested largely if not e.xchisively on the strength of their 
fleets and their trade advantages. Their rule was relatively short-lived as the 
life cycles of great empires go, and they succumbed to powers of larger 
territorial size. Vet mere size is not power. The strong states of history were 
those which had been built around a nuclear cf)re- ,is, for example, France 
around the lie dc France, England around the valley of the Thames, and 
Prussia around the Mark of Brandenburg. The potential strength of size 
was made elfeilive by centralized control exerted from the kernel area. 
Mere posse.ssion of underdeveloped territory adds only potefitially to power. 
If the territory exceeds a nations capability of development, size becomes 
a factor of weakness, as demonstrated by centuries of ('hinese history. 

The establishment and maintenance of centralized control over wide space 
depends on an effective system of communications, .\mong the ancient em- 
pires, Rome and Persia spanned large and difficult mountainous areas by a 
system of military roads. Egypt and Babylonia were lowland empires con- 
trolled through excellent inland waterways. The technical means which made 
faster and more .secure communications possible e.xeiied ^ profound influence 
on “geography.’’ They made space .shrink. It is in this -‘spect that the effec- 
tive .size of states and the geopolitical structure of a given age must be 
measured against the prevailing state of technology. 

The great empire builders built roads and canals. The Roman roads, long 
after the decline of Roman power, weathered centuries of neglect. So well 
laid were the routes of the courier service of King C\rus that the tracks of 
the Baghdad railway today faithfully folhnv the road along which the King’s 
messengers rode. 

The Roman road has left its impress on the political physiognomy of 
Europe. Hundreds of towns arose on die sites of the Roman camps. The 
average day's march of the Rtunan legion was 20 or 25 miles, depending on 
the nature of the terrain. Thus, the towns which succeeded the camp sites 
marked the roads at intervals of 20 to 25 miles— a fact that has determined 
the pattern of Europiean civilization up to our time. 
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Hand in hand with the construction of roads went the organization of mul 
and transport services. So great was the speed with which the great Asiatic 
rulers spalbed tremendous distances that, in many instances, only the air- 
plane has been able to beat the records established many centuries ago. 
When Marco Polo returned from China, his story of how the great Mongol 
Kha||=^ntrolled the vast reaches of Asia met with mocking disbelief. Yet it 
was true that the couriers of the Khan carried messages over thousands of 
miles at a pace exceeding 30 miles an hour. 

Marco Polo s medieval Europe had lost the art of building good roads. It 
was largely a Europe of small states, a Europe patched together from the 
debris of the Roman Empire. The decay of that empire had coincided with 
the deterioration f)f the system of Roman roads as well as with the decline of 
the skills and techniques which had gone into its construction, and the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne, floundering along muddy cart tracks across their 
sprawling realm, were emperors in name only. 

Later the same difficulty in overcoming great distances contributed con- 
siderably toward the success of the American Revolution. It proved to be 
beyond the strength of Britain to maintain effective communications with 
so distant and so vast a continent as North America. 

It was the railroad that made possible effective integration over wider 
land areas. Before the development of the railroad, few continental states 
were able to maintain control over territories lying more than 300 milejj by 
land from the seat of the central government. Hence, the large states imme- 
diately availed themselves .of the new instrument and built railway lines 
for political and strategic reasons long before the economic significance of the 
outlying areas warranted their construction. 

The large continental powers, in fact, consolidated their unity by the de- 
velopment of their railroad systems. Transcontinental lines were flung across 
the United States, Canada, and Australia, and the Trans-Siberian and the 
Turksib lines brought Asiatic Russia within the reach of the central Russian 
government. It was no accident that Siberia, where climate adds its decen- 
tralizing influence to that of topography (mo.st rivers flow to the Arctic 
Ocean and Lake Aral, which are closed to navigation), did not become an 
integrated part of the Rus.sian Empire until the development of these rail- 
roads.® 

At the present time, technological progress in railroad, steamship, and 
airplane development has made it possible to overcome topographicaP bar- 
riers which in the past had proved formidable obstacles to 5 expansion and 
integration. A global net of almost a hundred air lines, regular and daily 
flights across the oceans and between continents, as well as; the range and 
speed capabilities of modern air-bome forces testify to that proficiency in 
^^bridging space” which the geopolitikers extol as the glory of Western dvili- 

< Nicholas J. Spykman, “Geography and Foreign Policy,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 32, Nos. 1 and 2, February and April, 19.38. 
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zation. The political implications of this transport revolution— its bearing on 
such questions as frontiers, national sovereignty, customs barriers — have as 
yet been apprehended only dimly. 

Fn certain parts of the globe, particularly in the tropics and in the arctic, 
the change from ancient to modern means of transportation skipped the 
phtises which characterize the development of Western civilization. It has 
been suggested that modern civilization has experienced three technological 
phases, those of eotechnics, paleotechnics, and neotechnics. According to 
Eugene Staley: ® 

Eotechnics, or the dawn age of modern technics, stretched roughly from the year 
1000 to the latter part of the 18th century, and in some respects into the mid-19th 
century. It was a water-wind-and-wood complex. The express mail coach on land 
and the perfected sailing vessel on the sea were its highest achievements in the field 
of travel and transport. Paleotechnics dominated the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
It was a coal-and-iron complex, and produced the steam railway and the steamship. 
Neotechnics, of which we have been experiencing the beginning.s since the late 19th 
centur>’, is an elect ricity-and-alloy complex. It has produced radio communication, 
the modern automobile, the Diesel-electric stream-lined train, and the airplane. 

It is a fcjregone conclusion that neotechnics will be followed by nucleo- 
technics. 

So well has air communication served certain regions in Latin .\merica, 
Asia, Africa, and in the arctic that their geopolitical characteristics are now 
being determined by the exigencies of neotechnics without ever having been 
affected by those of paleotechnics. It is probable that the (.\'ipo-to-(^airo 
Railroad, the dream of Cecil Rhodes and the issue behind .so much of 
Britain’s policy in .Africa^ never will he built. The airplane has replaced it 
h)r fast passenger and mail service and is now replacing it for freight. If in 
due time nuclear electric power reduces the need for coal — many .African 
areas can obtain power from their hydrological resources the la.sl argument 
for railroad construction across Africa or South America will lo.se its plausi- 
bility. 

The strategy of air communications- hardly less than that of rail com- 
munications — places a high premium on control of the territory between 
the taking-off place and the landing ground. (\)ntrnl of the African interior 
remains as desirable for Britain's trans-African air communications as it 
would have been for the protection of Ihe projected Cape-to-f’airo Railroad. 
But the topographical requirements of ports on the sky route are different 
from those of railroad yards, and climatic conditions pose, for the plotting of 
a practicable air route, problems different from those to be considered in lay- 
ing out a rail line. What might have become an important strategic locality 

®EuKenc Staley, World Economy in Transition, New York, Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, 1939, p. 4. Xhe classification was suggested by Professor Patrick Clcddes and 
enlarged upon by Lewis Mumford in Technics and Civilization (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1934). 
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in innermost Africa, had the Cape-to-Cairo Railroad been built, will now re- 
main a nameless point on the map; conversely, nameless sites in the heart 
of the African continent are, because of their suitability as airports, in the 
process of becoming strategic traffic centers. 

The geopolitical changes produced by the fast development of modern 
technology are still in the making and as yet are only vaguely understood. 
There is the new phenomenon of the relativity of space with its incalculable 
strategic, political, and economic implications. An airplane, flying from Cairo 
to Capetown, may be .scheduled to land at one of the relay ports within 
twenty minutes: its passengers may be looking for their hats and pleasurably 
anticipating a stroll on the grass: if, however, their plane is forced at this 
moment to make an emergency landing, it may take them days to reach a 
place from which they can continue their journey -if they ever reach such 
a place at all. 

Whereas the railroad pushed through territory step by step and imparted 
the benefits of improved communications to the conlHiuous areas, the devel- 
opment of air routes does not necessarily benefit the area between airports. 
That area is “bridged": it need not be “opened." The railroad developments 
in the Wvm of the United Statc.s. and in some parts of Siberia, were accom- 
panied by the development of roads which linked the hinterland with rail 
points. By contrast, transcontinental airlines across certain parts of South 
America and Africa have thus far effected little change as regards local 
tran.^^portation facilities. For the practical purposes of the re^dent popula- 
tions the airlines might not exist. In other areas, local airlines have intensi- 
fied contacts between formerly i.solated settlements. In countries like Haiti 
the airplane rapidly is becoming a glorified version of an overland bus. 
Regional separation is being broken down, and civilization is being carried 
forward into areas heretofore inacce.^^sible. The Amazon Basin and the Andes 
highlands are good e.xamples. But local traffic in the proper sense still de- 
pends — as it does, for e.xample, in equatorial Africa- on roads, which even 
in areas “opened up" by the plane may not exist. I.i the age of ncotechnics 
a nearer place may be “farther” away than a farther place. 

While modern technology is rapidly revising the value of strategic loca- 
tions - including the value of maritime .straits or narrows -it places an in- 
creasingly higher value on mere .spaciousness. In this era of wars of materiel, 
when productive capacity overshadows most other con.siderations, big states 
have infinitely more chances for survival than small ones. Even a great pro- 
ductive capacity and ample natural resources do not alone suffice to achieve 
victory unless complemented by space • * depth. Countries controlling com- 
paratively small space but great productive capacity— r..;'., Holland and Bel- 
gium — were crushed by fast and efficient war machines because they could not 
organize that defense in depth without which there seems to be no defense 
against modern attack. ^ 

The invisible ally of the German war machine in its Europeah campaigns 
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from 1939 to the spring of 1941 was the ^tradiction between Europe's 
political development and the development of^odern technology. The fron- 
tiers of the states of Europe, Russia excepted, had been generally fixed in 
the communication era of stagecoach and canals. Their size did not corre- 
spond to the modern forms of communications, either in peace or in war. The 
United States and Russia, believed by most people a hundred years ago to 
be too vast for effective control, have proved to be the right size for modern 
states. 

Productive capacity, self-sufficiency in raw materials, and defense in depth 
thus do not only call for large size but lure the large states on to further 
expansion at the expense of the small nations. The history of our times 
appears to reflect, with malignant fatality, the trend toward empires and 
superstates predicted by the Ratzels, Spenglcrs, and Mackinders. Whether 
the era of nucleotechnics will reverse this trend remains to be seen. But it is 
conceivable that the nuclear weapon may equalize nations just as the six- 
shooter equalized men, and that nuclear electric power may go a long way 
toward equalizing the conditions for industrial development. For the time 
being, however, the trend to big states continues strong, and it imposes on 
small nations the inevitable requirement to seek safety in alliances, blocs, 
or federations. 


LOCATION 

History has been made between the latitudes of twenty degrees and sixty 
degrees north. It has been made in the north latitudes simply because the 
greater proportion of the land is in the Northern Hemisphere. Most of the 
communities that have mattered in history have been situated in an almost 
continuous belt encircling the globe between these two latitudes. Exceptions 
occurred in* favorable locations in the tropics, such as highlands and islands 
in the Trades, or in the temperate zones of the Southern Hemisphere, firanted 
these exceptions, there is no doubt that the relevant cultural, economic, polit- 
ical, and military history was made in the northern temperate zones. The his- 
torical centers of gravity have moved from south to north but largely within 
the latitudes of the moderate zone. The river states of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt were succeeded by the city-states of Greece. Greece yielded its hegem- 
ony of the ancient world to Rome, which extended its power beyond the Alps, 
conquered Gaul, invaded the Germanics, and established its northernmost 
frontier across the north of England. I'he history of the Occident, during the 
last four centuries, has recorded the gradual passing of worl4 political initia- 
tive from the capitals of the Mediterranean states to Paris,; London, Stock- 
holm, St. Petersburg, and Berlin. This migration of the historical fulcrum 
has not occurred in straight progression, but its south-north passage is never- 
theless clearly marked. 

All of the civilization of antiquity was bounded between twenty and forty- 
five degrees north latitude. The Chinese civilization of the valley of the 
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Yangtze Kiang, the empire of Asoka on the banks of the Ganges River, the 
Kingdoms of Mesopotamia and Egypt flourished in subtropical latitudes. 
The later civilization of China on the banks of the Hwang Ho, of Rome and 
Greece on the shores of the Mediterranean, developed between thirty-five 
degrees and forty-five degrees latitude north. The great capitals of north- 
western and north central Europe, of Russia, and of Japan are situated be- 
tween forty-five degrees and sixty degrees latitude, i.e., in the cool temperate 
zone. 

This displacement from south to north of the historical centers of gravity 
has shaped the destiny of individual countries and of whole world regions. 
The countries of the Levant once lay at the center of world civilization and 
were tlie strategic passage lands between the great empires of Egypt, Assyria, 
and Persia. I'he cartograpfiers of medieval Europe still centered their maps 
on Jerusalem; but in the 19th century Jerusalem lay on the periphery of the 
power area centered upon northwestern Europe. During the Middle Ages, 
long after the empire of the Romans had fallen, the rising states to the north 
still sought to obtain the sanction of Rome for their power. A few centuries 
later the capitals of northwestern Europe had assumed world leadership. For 
with the t n uninavigation of Africa and the discovery of the Americas, the 
center of political power had moved northwestivard. From the beginning of 
the 10th century to the beginning of the 20th century the world’s political 
and cultural center lay in Europe. From that center the great west-east and 
east-west advances of F^uropean power around the entire globe had been set 
in motion. 

British supremacy, gained by sea power based on the British Isles, marked 
the zenith of Europe's universal rule. With the rise of the United States to 
the position of a great power after the Spanish-.Xmerican War, a new condi- 
tion appeared. For the United States lay outside the European system which 
heretofore had alone mattered in world history, .\fter the defeat of Russia 
in 1905, Japan too look her place as a great non-European power in the 
western Pacific. 

With the emergence of these non-European powers the historic center of 
gravity shifted from northwestern Europe, or rather, there were several such 
centers where for four centuries there had been only one. The unitary rule 
of Europe gave way to world regions each centered upon a different core of 
power. 

It is an axiom of the geopolitical theories formulated by certain scholars 
that a young, vital people controlling a strategic locality is in line for the 
career of empire. The peoples of the older empires are forced to step down 
from their place of world political preeminence because their ^^historical ener- 
gies” are consumed. 

It is difficult to reconcile this theory with the changes in the power posi- 
tion of, for instance, the Netherlands, Venice, and, in ancient tinies, Palestine 
and Syria. History plus geography, and clearly not national virtitie and vital- 
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ity alone, had been responsible for these power-position changes. No per- 
ceptible traits of biological or moral excellence on the part of the Nether- 
landers could have brought their land in the time of Caesar to the rank of a 
great power. They did attain this rank when the center of world political 
gravity had shifted to northwestern Europe for a complex of reasons entirely 
outside of their control: the decline of Rome, the discovery of America, the 
technical improvements of navigation, and their possession of the mouth of 
the Rhine. 

This same northward movement of the center of world political gravity 
away from the Mediterranean demoted the Republic of Venice when it was 
actually at the height of its vitality to the rank of a third-rate power. In 
the 18th century, Venice, which had exerted naval and commercial predomi- 
nance in the Mediterranean and had been by the standards of the 15th 
century a great power, was still an important port on the Adriatic, but only 
a hollow shell of former might. For the Mediterranean epoch had come to 
an end, and the sun stood high over the distant shores of the Atlantic where 
first Portugal and Spain, then Holland, France, and England occupied the 
sunny side of the high road of national opportunities. I’he political thinking 
of the times was slow to adjust itself to the changes wrought by the Ripening 
of the transoceanic routes. Up to the beginning of the 18th century Venice 
remained an important factor in the calculations of the chancelleries of Eu- 
rope, and in the rooted conceptions of many generations Venice retained her 
international “value” — prestige — long after she had lost her geopolitical 
position. 

Similarly, the decline of Spain was hidden for almost two centuries even 
to the shrewdest practitioners of power politics. The impotence of S[)ain 
throughout the 19th century consistently surprised her opponents no less than 
her allies, iwed by the grandeur of her past might. Viewed from the easy 
chair of the historian, the weakness of Spain's geopolitical structure was 
plainly perceptible long before that structure crashed. The re.sources of the 
motherland had become grotesquely inadequate for the maintenance of 
Spain’s global interests. Yet the imnien.se prestige of the Spanish kingdom 
screened its actual enfeeblement from friend and foe alike. J’he Spanish 
Empire was impressive even as a ruin, and for generations international 
opinion accorded Madrid the respect due to a great power. For history is not 
only a function of natural conditions but also of man’s beliefs, traditions, 
and morals. 

In the light of history, strategic location, even if it is at the disposal of 
an energetic people, is not an automatic guarantee of imperial greatness. 
When the canals of Suez and Panama had been completed, the great land 
masses of the w^orld experienced a considerable geopolitical displacement. 
There were now five continental i.slands where before there had been only 
three. Of these five, Africa, South America, and Australia were for the pur- 

See Spykman, op. ciL 
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pose of common navigation true islands. The icecap of the polar sea barred 
the circumnavigation of Eurasia and North America, which hence functioned 
as true peninsulas. The strategic locations of states were profoundly affected 
by this man-made regrouping of the land masses, as can be easily seen from 
its effects on South Africa and Japan. It is not difficult to imagine how much 
more favorable Japan’s strategic position would have been had the two 
canals never been built. Yet neither of the two canals was planned with any 
strategic considerations vis-a-vis Japan; for when the Suez Canal was com- 
pleted and the construction of the Panama Canal was begun, Japan was 
not yet thought of as a great power. Nonetheless, the construction of the 
Panama Canal - for Japan a geopolitical accident —proved to be a most fate- 
ful event in Japanese history. 

As for the future, it is unlikely that the northward passage of empire will 
ccmtinue. 'Fhe arctic, to be sure, will be opened uj). i)ut it hardly will become 
an independent center of power, at least not so long as it is as sparsely in- 
habited as it is now. Conversely, as modern technrdogy copes successfully 
with the debilitating and disease-producing conditions of the tropics, the 
chances are that more and more “history*’ will be made in the tropical zones 
where thc^c arc to be found the richest economic prizes of the future. 
Whether tropical countries will become true world powers remains to be 
seen, but Brazil and India (whith are not entirely tropical) certainly pos- 
sess some of the most important elements of power. 

It is thus indisputable that “climate” exerts a great deal of influence on 
“history,” but this influence is variable and not constant. It is a function of 
human technology, ^fan had to .stay in w'arm zones so long as he could not 
protect himself against cold. Later he was able to move to healthier and 
more invigorating regions, the moderate zones. Today he is acquiring almost 
complete freedom of choice: even the hottest and dampest climate can be 
made bearable through air conditioning (electric powen and fast transpor- 
tation to the healthier uplands. Man changes “climate” through the drying 
of sw'amps, the clearing of woods, the extermination of insects, and the con- 
trol of endemic disease. Less than 200 years ago, many parts of Europe and 
America w^ere malaria-infested. In the short run, man may have to submit 
to geography; in the long run, he creates many s<vc.alled geographic condi- 
tions to his liking. (»eography determines w'here history is made. Yet man 
increasingly, throughout his history, has modilied his environment and made 
geography to suit his history. 

From early times political theorists and propagandists have tried to show 
that the political aspirations of certain nations were consonant with or con- 
tradictory to the larger tendencies of history. These larger tendencies indeed 
reflect the powerful influence of geography. History began where it did 
because of geographic conditions. But all throughout history these geo- 
graphical conditions can be shown to have been susceptible, in. varying de- 
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grees, to the modifying influence of man. Geographic conditions determine 
largely where history is made, but it is always man who makes it. 

The empire of Alexander the Great crumbled when he died because it had 
been built without regard for the geographical cohesion of its component 
parts and for the demographic strength of the Macedonian people. The 
dream of Asiatic empire which haunted Alexander was his alone and not 
that of his Macedonian warriors. As he penetrated into Asia, the point of 
gravity of his empire shifted away from its sources of strength. Alexander’s 
great empire did not survive its creator. Nothing remained of it but the tale 
of a king and the idea of empire. 

Julius Caesar, by contrast, was keenly aware of the limitations which 
geography impcj.sed upon his conquests. These limits he never overstepped. 
Alexander halted at the gates of India, Napoleon at Moscow, because they 
had to. Caesar, by his own will, retreated from the Thames and right bank 
of the Rhine. His were not limitle.ss dreams of world conquest. He sought 
to gain for Rome's empire strong frontiers and a compact area. The empire 
he built endured for centuries: its J.atin basis of speech and civilization 
endures to this day. For Caesar had made of geography, the enemy which 
had destroyed the empire of Alexander, an ally of Roman power. 
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Chapter 5 

POPULATION AND POWER 


Size and structure of population are datum points from which the modern 
state must reckon its power-political position. History is replete with illus- 
trations of nations with enormous manpower which were outpaced in eco- 
nomic and cultural development and defeated in war by far smaller nations. 
But if we let the factor of manpower vary while we hold all other factors 
constant, then the relative size of populations and. perhaps more important 
still, the dynamics of population growth furnish vaUiable insights into the 
current and prospective pow'er relationships of nations. Evidently, mere size 
of population is not a valid index of state jxiw'er. Hourver, among states 
jairly evenly matched in the possession oi technical skills, superiority in man- 
power spells military, hence political, preponderance. 

Sheer numbers of men have counted heavily in the .struggles for power. 
Rome drew' upon a large reservoir of manpower, recruited large armies, and 
manned large navies. T'he effectives of the Roman legion (4,000 men) were 
approximately tho.se of the modern infantry regiment. Several Roman armie.s, 
roughly the size of a modern army corps, frequently kept the field at the 
same time. Large armories at home and at outlying bases, and permanent 
shipyards and storage facilities, serviced the forces operating in Europe, 
Africa, and .Asia. Rome thus marshaled an integrated, w( ll-trained force larger 
than that of any other powder of the ancient world. Conversely, the decrease 
of Rome’s population and subsequent reliance upon foreign mercenaries weak- 
ened the fiber of Roman power, and the fall of the empire coincided with 
a period of protracted population crisis. Was it cause? Was it effect? No one 
knows the answers. 

Throughout history, decline in population has entailed decline in national 
power. A sudden preoccupation with population questions on the part of 
statesmen, scholars, and publici.sts generally signals crisis. Overpopulation 
is an economic problem; Malthus was not a demographer but an economist. 

In antiquity, once the di.‘5astrous cor.-equences of population decline had 
become apparent, the problem caused grave concern. Aristotle observed that 
^^Sparta perished because of a lack of people.” Polybius held that depopu- 
lation of the countryside and emptying of cities were the fundamental causes 
of the decline of Greece. Celibacy and debt, the two great scourges of the 
ancient world, which always suffered from want of capital and from dimin- 
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ished population in the most prosperous epochs, had brought desolation to 
the countryside. Large estates worked by slaves replaced prosperous com- 
munities of sturdy farmers. “In the towns art languished and morals dete- 
riorated/’ and birth control and contraceptive practices were rapidly thin- 
ning the ranks of urban populations. On the road to slow extinction, Rome 
was only a lap behind her victim, Greece. As early as the year 37 b.c., 
.Marcus Terentius Varro, senator and landholder, deplored the flight from 
the land and the shortage of agricultural labor, which he considered to be 
the general causes of Rome's decay. 

I’opulation decline resembles the slow process of subterranean erosion. The 
damage is done long before the surface begins to crack. Two generations 
after Augustus, the decline of Roman manpower had assumed alarming 
proportions. Imperial i)olicy was henceforth haunted by the specter of an 
enfeebled race and dwindling legions. 'Frajan wished to force every Roman 
to marry. A hundred years later, ( aracalla deemed it necessary to grant 
citizenship to all the freeborn within the empire. In the middle of the 
4lh century the population of Rome and her Italian dei)endeiu:ies had fallen 
below 5 million, a drop of approximately one-quarter from .Xiigiistus’s 
Golden Age, and a large part of that population cjmsisted of imassimilaled 
immigrants from across the Alps. The “desolation of lln^ countryside" had 
by then become the stock lament of Roman waiters. 'Fhe barbarians did not 
overrun the empire; they were sucked into a vacuum. 

A similar catastrophe overtook Kurope in the 1'hirty Nears' War. Its 
brunt was borne by Germany. Epidemics and famine look a loll of ai)oiit 
two-fifths of Germany's total rural population. In romeiania, Thuringia. 
Hesse, Pfalz, and Wiirttemburg about two-lhird.s of the inhabitants perished, 
and in Rrandenburg, Saxony, Alsace, Bavaria, and Eranconia abo\it ono-half. 
The campaigns having been fought mostly on (ierman .soil, c.ther European 
nations were less afflicted. Vet France, the Netherlands, and Scandinavia 
also lost heavily. Montesquieu meditated 1 00 years later upon the significant 
analogies of F^uropean and Roman history, and declared population decline 
to be the most deadly disease of nations Indeed, .some of the deep .scars of 
that disease, inflicted 300 years ago, still disfigure the countenance of Ger- 
many. 


DEMOGRAPHIC DYNAMICS AND POWER POLITICAL CHANGE 

The historic .struggles for supremacy were waged by populous states, and 
victory .seems to have favored rising populations. 

The struggle for power in 15th- and 16th-century Italy was mainly waged 
between the most populous slates such as Florence, Venice, Milan, the Papal 
states, and Naples. The Italian principalities and city republics fell prey in 
turn to the emergent nation states, Spain and France, whose military and 
economic might .sprang from their more numerous, better integrated peoples. 
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The supremacy of the Austro-Spanish Empire throughout the 16th century 
was based on a population larger than that of any rival European state. 

When PVance, under the rule of the Hourhon kings, became f^uro|ie's most 
populous country, she also attained military dominance of E)ijrope. The peak 
of French manpower in relation to the rest of Europe lies somewhere between 
the conquests of Louis XJV and those of Xapoleon. This also was France’s 
bountiful century of great men. In 1800 the population of France was 27 
million; every seventh P^uropean — Russians included — was a Frenchman.' 
Tt was Russia, with more than 40 million inhabitants in 1812, which van- 
quished Napoleon s Grande Armre. of close to 500.000, the largest force 
Plurope had ever seen marching under a sinule commander. 

The ri.se of Britain and (iermany durinir the 19ih century can be traced 
along the steep curve of increasing population'^. When, in 1870, Germany 
defeated Napoleon HI, her population had already o\ertaken that of France. 
Henceforth French {uiblic opinion was never lo shake off a profound concern 
over the nation s waning strength in numbers with i sj)cct to the resurrected 
Rcick. The alliance with Russia concluded in 1802 and ratified in 1894 joined 
38 million Frenchmen and 92 million Russians in military coalition. This 
step was nut altogether pleasing to Prenchmen sensiii\e lo the crudities of 
T.sari.sl autocracy, but it gratified the French general staff. 

In the last decade of the 19th century the fiopiilation of the United King- 
dom crossed the 4()-million mark, advancing slightly over that of France. 
The British Isles and the Dominions together ac counted for approximately 
56 million peo[)le, and the empire, including all of Britain's possessions and 
dependencies, for more than 400 million. The geograjihical distribution ex- 
posed the empire even then to strains which, as in the Boer War, severely 
taxed not only British economic but also manpow^M- resources. Plowever, 
Britain's might was boosted out of proportion to that .f other slates by the 
fact that it was based on sea power. Naval supremavv underwrote British 
wealth, secured Britain's unique bargaining position and was the prerequisite 
for the successful application of the policy of the balance of power. Naval 
predominance invested Britain with greater military pouer than corresponded 
to her effective strength in men. It is a fact, however, that the crisis of 
Fashoda in 1898, which brought the long chapter of \nglo-French imperial- 
ist rivalries to a close with Britain's bloodless but decisive victory, followed 
hard upon the heels of Britain's victory in the cemte^t of the cradles. Tn that 
contest, France now held fifth place in Europe. Even after the destruction 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, ] ince stood fifth, facing in growing 
Italy a new and impetuous rival. 

There is no need to labor the plus and minus signs of Europe's numerical 
relationships; France's European hegemony after World War 1, or what 

^Sce Joseph J. Spongier, France Faces Depopulation, Durham, N.C., Dgke University 
Press, 1938, pp. 19-21 
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passed for it in the chancelleries of Europe, stemmed from the brief unanimity 
of the victorious Allies and the preconceptions of the past. France purported 
to do what the history of power and populations showed could not be done 
for any length of time. While in 1800 one Frenchman had faced six Euro- 
peans, in 1930 he faced twelve. 

Germany's first bid for world power in 1914 was backed by the combined 
forces of the Reich, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. This coalition, 
at the height of its fortunes, controlled between 150 and 160 million people. 
And it took superiority in numbers, ultimately attained by the end of World 
War I, to enable the Allies and associated powers to defeat the Central 
Powers. German defeat, then, as exactly twenty-seven years later, was her- 
alded by manpower shortages and impressment of children, women, the crip- 
ples, foreigners, the aged, and prisoners of war to free men for war duty. 
Military selection boards called to arms the middle-aged and did not cavil 
at pronouncing fit for battle men afflicted with disease. By contrast, the 
Allies in 1918, despite Russia’s collapse and 2 million Anglo-French casual- 
ties, had at their disposal reserves not yet fully mobilized equaling 200 divi- 
sions. The manpower of the United States, only part of which had as yet been 
committed to European battlefields, tipped the scales. True, large contingents 
of American troops had not yet seen battle. Nonetheless, the German general 
staff saw the inevitable, and the worn-out German units were demoralized 
by the knowledge that fresh troops, eager to fight, were entering the lines of 
battle. Manpower-in-being, to borrow a term from naval strategy, thus 
helped to crush the enemy’s will to resist. 


MANPOWER DIFFERENTIALS AND WORLD WAR II 

The history of World War T1 appears to confirm the saying attributed to 
Voltaire: “(iod is always on the side of the biggest battalions.” Only against 
peoples inferior in manpower, such as Poland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, 
France, Holland, Yugoslavia, and Greece, could the Wchrnuicht achieve its 
spectacular successes, while it was unable to defeat any country equal or 
suijerior in numbers. Germany defeated her opix)nents singly or in batches. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the Red Army in June, 1941, they were 
compensated for by the quantitative inferiority of the Wehrmachi, It was 
vast military manpower which enabled the Soviet high command to main- 
tain strong strategic reserves and repeatedly throw fresh troops into the 
battle. In 1941, 80 million Germans, including Austrians and Sudetenlanders, 
faced 196 million Russians, including Latvians, Letts, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Ukrainians, Rumanians, and Asiatics.® However, the ratio J of military man- 

- These figures are based on the estimated populations of Germafty and the U.S.S.R. 
for l^MO, to which the estimated populations of territories annexed by Germany (1938- 
1<)40) and the P S.S.K. (19W-1940) have been added. See Frank Notcslcin, The Future 
Population of Europe and the Soviet Union, Geneva, League of Nations, 1944, tables, 
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power did not correspond to these figures. Differences in age structure — 
larger proportions of younger age groups and a smaller ratio of the aged to 
the total population — accounted for a decisive Russian superiority in military 
as well as productive manpower. While Germany could muster 13.9 million 
males between twenty and forty-five years of age, Russia could draw upon 
34.4 million--without counting her newly acquired territories in the Baltic 
and in southeastern Europe. 

No one knew belter than the Germans themselves how greatly Russian 
human reserves exceeded their own. German demographers had compiled 
detailed studies of Russia’s changing population. Their findings were well 
known to, and impressed, the leaders of Xazi (Germany. Why, then, did 
Germany attack Russia against such heavy numerical odds? Disregarding 
Hitler's intuitive whimscys, the strategical advantage hoped for from sur- 
prise attack, and Germany's truist in tactical mobility and technological 
superiority, the answer is simple: for Germany, the manpower ratio could 
only turn from bad to worse. In spite of frantic e.^orts toward stimulating 
the birth rate, no German expert seriously expected that the population of 
the Reich would grow substantially in the future. Even at the height of 
Hitlei s urivc for babies — which was, indeed, attended by a measure of 
success — the population of the Reich failed to reproduce itself. 

A net reproduction rate shows the net increase or decrease of a population 
within one generation. It was clear when Hitler came into power that, were 
the German rate maintained at the 19^3 level throughout one generation, 
Germany’s population would decline by more than one-quarter. By 1939, 
improved economic conditions and the Nazi government's natality policies 
had raised it to 0.98. or 2 per cent less than the rate required for maintain- 
ing the population at a stationary level. Russia’s net rate of reproduction 
stood then at approximately 1.70. Both rates served !o forecast roughly the 
future population status of both nations: had the Gern/Jii general staff chosen 
to postpone war until 1950, 82 million (jermans would have stood against 
203 million Russians. The slight increase in the tjerman population would 
be due to the survival of the older age groups, a carry-over from the higher 
fertility of preceding generations. By 1970 the surplus of the past would 
have been consumed, and absolute decline would have set in; 79 million 
Germans would be facing 250 million Russians. 

These figures, like all projections of future population growth, are based 
on a number of assumptions, chief among them being that the rate of change 
remains constant and that political frontiers remain unaltered. Migration, 
wars, social and economic changes, and a host of other variables modify 
projected lines of growth.® 

pp. 304-319; and Dudley Kirk, Europe* s Population in the Inter-war Years, Geneva, 
League of Nations, 1946, p. 27. 

3 The fallibility of population forecasting was revealed by observed population trends 
in France during World War II. See J. Bourgeob-Pichat, "La Situation dimographique 
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Hitler hoped to safeguard (lermany’s future by waging a demographic 
“prev’entive war.'’ Not only did he lose, but he also erred by ascribing to 
demographic trend curves more finality than they possess. His error was 
abetted by the scientists, who were only too eager to advertise the efficacy 
of newly forged sociological and statistical methods. Of course, the statisti- 
cians should have emphasized that trends not only change but frequently 
are reversed, but apparently they preferred to pose as prophets. They should 
have been more careful in making sweeping deductions from only one set of 
curves— reliable population statistics are not quite 100 years old. What was 
considered normal, namely, a regularly and gradually declining birth rate, 
may turn out to be the exception, while oscillations of the birth rate may 
be the normal thing. I’hc demographers should have foreseen that birth-rate 
curves must reach a minimum somewhere, but they managed to convey the 
impres.sion that nations with declining birth rates would, sooner or later, 
usually sooner, disappear altogether. At the same time, certain population 
experts sounded fearsome warnings concerning “overpopulation" and the 
“rising tide of color” swamping mankind, although the birth rates of the 
colored peoples, too, must be expected to decline. In many cases, indeed, they 
Aave begun to decline. 

In any case, events did not conform to the forecasts. 'I'he birth rate of 
Italy, previously a fast-growing country, fell below the birth rate of France, 
previously a declining nation. The resilience of the American birth rate and 
the increase of the United States’ f)opulation by nearly 15 per cent between 
1940 and 1950 ‘ came as a complete surprise to the demographers. More 
significant perhaps than statistics is the fact that the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people changed; where there had been before World War 11 some reluc- 
tance to bring up large families, postwar America appears to proceed on the 
cheerful assumption that “babies are fun." A .similar change in attitude 
occurred in France. 

The upshot is that while previously dem()gra[)hic events, and partially 
birth rates, were considered to be independent variables, it appears now 
that birth rates are partly dependent nf)on other factors. e.specially eco- 
nomic situations and mental attitude.s. Fertility, which influences birth rates, 
seems to be connected with diet.’’ Sociologically, it is still true that the 
country produces relatively more children than the city, but modern man 
is becoming a suburbanite; his return to the suburbanized land may be 
accompanied by a return to the family. 

All of which means that curves presenting population trends are no 
foretasts. The growth or decline of population can be predicted as little 

de la Oramk* Wn-tapne: comparai.son avre celli* dc la France,” Populatiofiy Vol. 3, No. 4, 
Octobcr-Deccmber, 1948, pp. 672-673; also Alfrerl Sauvy, Richessr el population^ Paris, 
Payot, 1944, pp. 279-281. 

^ The Bureau of the Census Kives the following figures; 131,788,275 for 1940, and 
151,132,361 for 1950. an increase of 14 68%. 

® Josue de Ca.stro, The Geography oj Hunger, Ho.ston, Little, Brown, 1952, pp. 67-72. 
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as anything else. There is some probability that events will conform to the 
predicted trend. In the absence of modifying factors, actual events and 
predicted trends may indeed coincide, but modifying factors are nearly 
always at work. What is perhaps most significant from the political point 
of view is this: the population decline of the Western nations is no more a 
foregone conclusion than the continued grf)wth of the Slavs or the Asiatics. 
Even if it were, assuming the absence of modifying factors, there are many 
things which could be done to stimulate Western population growth. 

QUANTITY AND QUALITY 

Crude manpower is of little military significance. \o matter how large 
their populations, backward countries do not make power-political history 
but must suffer it. Withmil natural res(»iirce<. without developed industries, 
and without the requisite industrial skills and scientific knowledge, a large 
population weighs down the national economy; j. war, it is a source of 
military wTakness. 

Mallhus held that man s sex passion and material needs were in everla.st- 
ing contl.ct, and that there would ahvays he more people born than could be 
provided for. Populatijin is nece.ssarily limited by the means of subsistence. 
The la.st hundred \Tars’ boom in pesMinistic social philosophies favored the 
wide di.ssemination of Malthiis's doctrines/’ Malthusianism permeates mod- 
ern thinking on all kinds of economic, jHditical. and military problems. It is 
generally expressed in terms of “too many people" or “too many goods'’ or 
“too few jobs." “Mature economy," “oversaving." and “imdei investment’’ 
are essentially Malthu'iian concepts in modern economics. Similarly, “too 
many .soldiers" and 'U\irmec dc metier*' are Malthusian adaptations to 
military policy. The restrictive practices: of organi/.Mf labor, discrimination 
against aliens and racial groui^s, and bars to immig it ion are examples of 
modern Malthusianism in action. This “.sojdiisticated" Malthusianism is not 
based on a correct understanding of the dynamics of modern industrial 
society. In its original and simpler form the theory of Malthu> applies only 
to a primitive agricultural economy, but even there its significance should 
not be overrated. While, for example, the standard of living in India and 
('hina is deplorably low, it is nevertheless far higher than it was fifty or one 
hundred years ago- and that despite very substantial increases in population. 

In C'hina, crop failures and a poor system of distrilnition have resulted 
frequently, even in peacetime, in famines affecting millions. .Approximately 
80 per cent of ("hina's 350 to 450 nniiion inhabitants are engaged directly 
in agriculture. Vet China has imported fond for a number of years. While 

®Sce Thomas Robert Malthiis, An Essay on the Principle oi Population as It A fleets 
the Future Improvement of Society , ivith Remarks on the Speculations of Mr. CoodtL'inf 
M. Condorcet, and other iVriters, first publishtMi in 17^)8, riprinlod by the Koval Economic 
Society, London, 
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these imports were small compared to total consumption, they were increas- 
ing in the 1920's and 1930’s. And even if one concedes that the Qiinese 
standard of living “for fully 90 per cent of the population is sub-human as 
compared only to the standard of an English unemployed worker on relief 
(in 1937),” ' a situation of this type can be understood only if it is seen as 
a dynamic development rather than viewed as a static position. By 1940, the 
manpower potential of China could be utilized for guerrilla war, airfield 
building, and “coolie logistics.” There were some moderately well-trained 
divisions — equipped largely with Western munitions — but their combat ef- 
fectiveness was kept down by illiteracy, by poor administrative procedures, 
and in general by the backward conditions of the country as a whole. By 
19S0, the Korean War revealed a militarily stronger China. To the extent 
that China will be industrialized and modern techniques be introduced — a 
development which will occur regardless of China’s political orientation — the 
country’s huge manpower will provide it with considerable military strength. 
The chances are that China will become one of the truly powerful nations. 

India, next to China, is the most populous country of the globe. The Indian 
census of 1941 reports a population of 389 million and a ten-year increase of 
more than SO million, i,e., a number larger than the total population of the 
United Kingdom. The Indian population, unlike the Chinese, has been grow- 
ing rapidly. It has doubled within less than a hundred years and has increased 
from 300 million in 1921 to nearly 400 million in 1945. In length of mileage. 
India’s railways stand first in Asia. India posses.scs a nucleus of heavy in- 
dustry and large proven deposits of strategic raw materials. \et the military 
strength of India, in terms of fighters as well as producers, stands in no rela- 
tionship to her huge re.servoir of manpower. 

While during World Wa'r II the output of the Indian agricultural worker 
was substantially higher than that of the Chinese," India nevertheless im- 
ported large quantities of ffKtdstuffs, particularly rice from Burma, for con- 
sumption in the densely populated Bengal province. When, in 1942, Japanese 
occupation of Burma coincided with crop failure in the Ganges V’alley, catas- 
trophe overtook millions of Indians. India’s growing population had turned 
into a liability; the Malthusian “limit of subsi.stence” effectively limited 
India’s military power. The Indian government is well aware of this most 
pressing problem. Various plans are under way to Increase agricultural pro- 
duction by land reclamation, improved farming methods, rural electrification, 
the development of a fertilizer industry, and the decrea.se in the number of 
useless cattle —the millions of “holy” cows which the Hindus refuse to eat 
but which devour a great portion of India’s agricultural pro4ucts. Only the 
future can tell the success of these measures. But it would lie a grave mis- 

rW. Burton, “Natural Re.sources of the Far East: A Qualitative Sunimary,” Adatic 
Rrvkw, Vol. 3.t, October, IM7, p. 791. 

* Colin Clark, The Economics o/ S960, London, 1943, p. 36, See also Professor Kao’s 
figures for Indian food production and consumption in Sonkhya, Vol. 4, Part 2. 
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take to disregard the fact that India — ^w^hich, incidentally, is still a member 
of the British Commonwealth and participates in the latter's highly developed 
economic organization — gradually is acquiring significant military strength. 

SOVIET MANPOWER STRATEGY 

At the core of Soviet economic and strategic policies is a revolutionary re- 
distribution of manpower. In 1913, 85 per cent of the Russian population 
lived in villages and only IS per cent in t<jwn.s. Twice as many people w^ere 
employed in village handicraft industries as in factories. In 1939, urban popu- 
lation amounted to 33 per cent of the whole. Between 1913 and 1939, the 
Russian people increased from 130 million {u 1 70 million, de.spite World War I 
losses in lives and territory.'* By 1950, the RiKsian population, despite new 
war losses, was estimated at 200 million, with perhaps 40 per cent or 80-odd 
million people living in cities and hence an urban population four and one- 
half times larger than in 1913. 

Increase went hand in hand with qualitative change. Expanding industry 
recruited labor from the ranks of the peasantry and the female population of 
the towns. Duiing the first Five-Year Plan, industrial labor increased by 12.5 
million, of whom 4 million came from the cities and 8.5 million from the vil- 
lages. Soviet economic development depends upf)n the annual addition of 1-2 
million industrial workers to the labor force. ]\Iore critical than the problem 
of drafting illiterate peasants and house^vives into factory work was that of 
turning them into .skilled workers. Soviet leadership established hundreds of 
trade schools which were to train workers in six-month to two-year courses, 
and decreed that trainees were to be drafted not only from towms but also 
from the collective farms. By and large, the system of turning backward 
muzhiks into industrial laborers worked. The quality oi ^he workers measured 
in output per head i.s still low compared with Westc'm standards, and the 
training system, though exacting and cruel, hardly was efficient, but enough 
was accomplished to release latent potentialities — a large rcserx^oir of man- 
power and plentiful raw materials— of industrial growth. 

From 1926 to 1939. more than 3 million people nn>ved from the densely 
populated districts of European Russia to the Urals, Siberia, and the Soviet 
Far East. During and after Y'orld War 11 this population movement was con- 
tinued. In the process of ‘‘planning" the new Soviet order of national minori- 
ties, millions of Balts, Poles, and Ukrainians were forced to become Siberian 
'^colonizers." The predominantly industrial character of this migration is 
borne out by the growth of cities in Siberia and the Far East. 

Regarded from the long-range point of view, Soviet policy on the indus- 

* Russia lost, as a result of World War I, territories containinc appi’oximately 30 million 
inhabitants. The population of Rus-sui was estimated at 160 million in 1910. It had in- 
creased threefold in the last hundred >ears of Tsarist rule. Manpower estimated at several 
millions was also tost as a result of the civil war and the collectivization of agriculture. 
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trial and agricultural fronts stacks up to a gigantic struggle for a mobile re- 
serve and manpower. The goal of Soviet agricultural policy was the freeing 
of men for factory work and the army; that of Soviet migration policy, the 
lining up of the eastern and northern areas, and of distant borderlands. 

Strategically, these vastly conceived policies were put to the test in the war 
against Germany. Russia w'as able to draw upon unused reserves long after 
Germany had reached the peak of her manpower utilization."’ It was Russia’s 
eastern reserves which pressed upon the Germans when victory over Russian 
armies in the field seemed to have put final victory within their grasp. Para- 
doxically, the very incompleteness of Russia's early nu^bili/.atioii of manpower 
may have been one reason why Russia was able to sustain terrible defeats and 
to fall with new vigor upon the enemy. 

Because she succumbed to the same power that Russia van(|uished, the case 
of France invites comparison. It appears from the Red -\rm\ s disasters in 
1941 in Western Russia and the Ukraine that Russia, notwithstanding ihe 
lessons of the Finnish War and the warning example of Allied defeats in 
the West, was no better prepared for war than I^'ranre. Yet Russia could rc*- 
trieve herself, even after she had marie the very fnilitary mistak(*s which had 
sealed the fate of France. From (hat fate Russia w.is sa\ed by s[)a((^ and 
population. Russia lost entire armies; she set U[) lU'vv ones. Russia lost her 
best agricultural districts; she created new ones in the Fast. 'I'he freriiiently 
low quality of Russian weapons vva.s partly compensated for l)y their (|uanlily. 
because Russia was able to maintain heavy [woduction. 'I'he Russians, unlike 
France, could accept heavy losses yet afford to repair theii mistakes. 

As regards men fit for military .service, the (ierman- French manpower ratio 
was 3 to 1 in 1940; to wit, approximately 15 million against 5 million. Ger- 
many in the twenty to thirty age class, which is nmst fit in the active jirose- 
cution of war, could muster almost as many soldiers as h'rance in all age 
classes from twenty to fifty combined. French war jdans provid(‘d for the 
mobilization of at least 5 million men. or the withdrawal of apj)roximalely 
40 per cent of all the employed male population from its previous orcupalion. 
It is estimated that Germany, before the war, employed in arniamenl indus- 
tries 3.5 times as many workers as France; the mobilization of 5 miIli(Hi men 
in each country is calculated to have increased that ratio to S to I in tier- 
many 's favor.^^ In short, France went to war close to the limit of her capacity, 
while Germany possessed a comfortable margin. Significantly, the man-power 
relationship of Germany to France i.s approximately the .same as that of Rus.sia 
to Germany, namely, 3 to J, and the ultimate realities f)f the two military 

Surprisingly enough, Germany did not mohili/e fully in 1941 and reachcil the maxi- 
mum point of manpower cffideniy only in 1944. The Germans’ hiuh command counted 
initially on a short and relatively ca.sy war (.see Slrateffic Bombing Survey, Govern- 
ment Printing Oftice, 1046). 

Reiihinger, Why France Lost the War, New York, Veritas Press, 1941, p. 2,1. 
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situations did not lie far apart. Germany was able to conquer France; she was 
unable to defeat Russia. 

MANPOWER AND THE DIFFERENTIATION OF SKILLS 

Large forces can be raised only from large populations, and a large force 
was, and perhaps still is, one of the main conditions of victory. The larger 
the population, the greater the quantity and variety of weapons it can pro- 
duce. Strenuous effort and higher quality weigh heavily against mere numeri- 
cal superiority. Yet as the spread of techru)logical proficiency rapidly turns 
quantity into quality, larger numbers are transformed into greater military 
power. 'I'he more popuhms a country is, the larger the industrial plant it can 
man. If it is geared to mass production, the old and rigid difference between 
skilled and unskilled labor all but vani^he^. 'flit* problem nf marshaling the 
labor force is transferred to the level of job planning and occupational school- 
ing. 'rhe training of the fighting man, who, also, ' . made increasingly to 
handle praision tofils, resembles closely the ‘*pr(»cessing'’ of skilled workers. 
Just as war and farming in the advanced countries ha\e become mechanized, 
so the lee.inii ian-soldier is replacing the peasant-hor>eman-soldier who, for 
centuries, was the backbone of military power. 

As the production engineer succeeded in breaking down manufacturing 
processes into a great number of siogle operati(jns, it became possible to con- 
vert, in a comparatively short peritul of time, a nation s potential of man- 
power into an effective force of “skilled” workers. However, the bulk of 
these recruits to .skilled labor are .^killed in single operations only. It is this 
distribution of the piauluctive process over a great many single operations 
w’hich enables industry to integrate the potential of crude manpower rapidly 
and smoothly. 'There is no “average” man nr woman »\ho cannot be trained 
to one or another of these thousands of single operation*!. 'The monopoly of 
crafts and the bottleneck'^ of .skills are made to yield to a multiplicity of 
separate functions performed by different workers, fe., to numbers. 

Dilution of jobs that formerly were the domain of craftsmen risen from 
long and exacting apprenticeships enables such industries as shipbuilding, 
aircraft production, and manufacture of electronic device^ to employ as many 
housewives, waitresses, salesmen, lawyers, and cosmeliuans as cared to take 
the proffered jobs. N"o less important was the shortening of the training 
period required for learning the simpler kinds of multiple operations. More 
workers could be trained without increasing the niimlier of instructors, and 
the “unskilled” adult s aversion to lengi* y .schooling could thus be overcome. 
By these and similar methods a phenomenal mobility of manpower has been 
accomplished; virtually the entire able-bodied population not already en- 
gaged in war industries now forms a mobile labor reserve, available for pro- 
ductive use upon short notice. The bars to full utilization are socioeconomic, 
not technological, problems. 
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In peacetime, industries are rarely operated at capacity. Each modern 
war creates its own new devices, requiring unforeseen changes in established 
industries and the development of new ones. Manpower, too, is never put to 
maximum productive use in peacetime. The smooth meshing of surplus man- 
power and machine power in rapid response to the exigencies of war is a basic 
condition of military power. 

The United States military establishment in 1945, with approximately 12 
million men, was the largest on earth next to Russia, and probably equal to 
the combined effectives of Germany and Japan. 

The line of demarcation separating, in various countries, military from 
civilian manpower is not clearly drawn. Not only do large numbers of 
civilians man the merchant marine, but many are also directly employed as 
maintenance and logi.stics workers by the armed forces. Domestic transpor- 
tation, shipping, and the garrisoning of bases and outposts absorb large 
portions of military effectives. So do air and antisabotage defen.ses. And the 
manpower requirements of the basic industries, including food production, 
must be met adequately in order to satisfy the needs of the civilian and mili- 
tary population. 

In the United States, approximately 200,000 persons— among them some 
of the country’s most brilliant scientists and most highly skilled technicians 
— were employed in a gigantic experiment in applied physics, the making of 
an atomic bomb. Only a country able to draw on vast reserves of skilled 
manpower could divert at the height of a global war so large a contingent 
for so long a time to so uncertain an enterprise. The most advanced tech- 
nology places a premium on vast and skilled manpower reseives even greater 
than that put on the national labor force by the ma.ss production of ‘‘con- 
ventional'’ weapons. 

Numerical strength acquires strategic value only with reference to the mili- 
tary situation; the requirements of sea, land, triphibian, and atomic warfare 
are not the .same, as regards either quantity or quality of effectives. Never- 
theless, these special cases are far from supporting the case for military Mal- 
thusianism, i.c., a small, highly trained army of professionals.'" 

Long training periods are inadequate substitutes for a broad range of selec- 
tion. A populous country can afford to select only those best lit for military 
service and may shorten training periods, as only the best human material 
need be taken. Three times within seventy years France tried unsuccessfully 
to overcome the handicap of numerical inferiority by extending the period of 
military service and creating elite formations of highly trained profe.ssionals. 

Historically, the idea of the “small but highly trained aid exceptionally 
mobile professional force,” Varmie de mSkr, took root in j those countries 
where either political conditions or lack of manpower, or bojlh, stood in the 

'2 The concept of military Malthusianism was fully elaborated by the French military 
theorist Ardant du Picq (see Stefan T. Possony and fttienne Mantotix: *‘Du Picq and 
Foch: The French School," in Make/s of Modern Strategy: MiUtary Thought from 
Machiavelli to Hitler, edited by Edward M. Farle, Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1943, pp. 206-216. 
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way of the mobilization of a large national army. After World War I, Ger- 
many was not permitted to have a large standing army; the British public 
thought it did not need one; and France feared that she would soon lack the 
recruits to keep up a strong one. The theories of Generals von Seerkt, Fuller, 
and de Gaulle, each a proponent of a small hard-hitting force of professionals, 
proposed to solve the insoluble problem: how to he strong without being 
strong in numbers. 

But the Second World War showed that, while only a small band of men 
did the actual fighting,' * large numbers were needed for support, logistics, 
and production. The problem was not to restore mobility in war by creating 
small elite armies; for all belligerents, the problem was to make huf^e masses 
mobile. Only the “elite” fought—though this “elite” consisted of millions 
of fighters. But it was supported by twice as many men in uniform. And the 
uniformed masses were supfwrted by five to six times as many men in 
overalls. 


MANPOWER AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 

The appearance of nuclear weapons has given rise to the question of 
whether technological progress has invalidated the axiom of the superiority 
of numbers. It is demonstrably true that in an atomic war far fewer 
bombs need be delivered on enemy targets than in a war of conventional 
explosives. It does not necessarily follow that fewx^r aircraft, ships, guns, 
etc., may be required, for it may be far more difficult to break through 
to the target. There is no doubt that huge masses of manpower will be re- 
quired to shift from the offensive to the defensive. Precisely because the 
new weapons are so powerful, it is of the utmost importance to ward off the 
attacker. Since hits cannot be avoided even with the best defensive system, 
and since the destruction resulting from only a lew hits would be enor- 
mous, large numbers of people are required for repaid industrial recupera- 
tion, and aid to the civilian population. The biggest job would be to keep 
the country a going concern after atomic attack. 

Naturally, it would be folly to assume that a future war will be fought 
exclusively by aerial and atomic means. There is still the naval threat, espe- 
cially the submarine, and the threat of ground battle aiming at occupation. 
Victory in the air — as even the earliest prophet of air power, the Italian 
General Giulio Douhet, understood clearly — presupposes that the ground 
be held and that, at a minimum, the attacker on the ground be prevented 
from gaining a blitz victory. I.oss of < mtory equals defeat. Territory must 
be defended— not all of it, but its vital parts. While formerly wars started 
at the national frontier, the potentialities of airborne operations pose an 
immediate threat to many sensitive points inland. Hence in addition to the 

'•Only 3 to 4 million of the total in Americ.'in uniform were trained as ^hters in the 
proper sense and only a fraction of these trained fighting men actually fought (see 
S. L. A. Marshall, Men against Firt, Washington, D.C., Infantry Journal, 1947, p. 56 
and passim). 
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defense of the border, there exists in modern war a need for the ground de- 
fense of the entire territory. The effectiveness with which these various jobs 
will be accomplished will depend on the quantity and quality of manpower. 

There is no prospect whatever that future wars can be fought and won — 

with small professional armies. A future war will be a contest between 
entire societies. 

In summary, there is no way of dodging the weight of numbers either on 
the battlefield or on the home front. Ever since the United States entered 
world politics as a great power, i.e., since the Spanish-American War in IS9S, 
it has ranked as the most populous among Western nations. Even before 
World War 1, it numbered more inhabitants than Ureat Britain and l^'rance 
combined, (hen the strongest powers in Europe. In 1944, the United States 
Army Air Force was numerically larger than the German army which in 19.U) 
was launched against Poland. The American Xavy exceedi’d in 1944 the 
combatant strength of the French army of 1940. The ground forces were 
larger than the combined German Wehrniacht -army, navy, anti Luit'H'afir. 
The War and Xavy departments were staffed, in W ashington alone, by more 
officers and men than served in the army of the .\ustrian Republic. These 
are crude figures of manpow^er relationships. J’ower contests art* a crude 
business in which accounts are settled in numbers of men regardless of the 
weapons used. The hopes that Western Europe can become strong again hy 
relying on small but well-equipped force.s will prove to be illusions of 
decadence. 
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Chapter 6 

INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND TOMORROW'S POPULATION: 
CALCULUS OF PROBABILITY 


Four centuries a«o, world populatirm was little more than half a billion. 
It has j'rown at an increasing rate since ihe Industrial Revolution, and by 
1^)50 it came close to 2.5 billion. T he mid-century annual rate of 0.85 per 
cent for world gr»)wth compares with a cmresjxindiim rate of 0.29 per cent 
for the century ending in 1750. At the rate of growth prevailing from 1900 
to 1950. worlrl population would total within 500 \ears over 20 billion. 
Naturally, this is just a calculation and not a h)recasl. Vet world population 
is growiP'T rapidly, aiKl there is, at present, no convincing evidence showing 
that this growth has been slowing significantly, 'fhe growth rate may oscil- 
late widely, and in .some places growth may come to a .<top. For the time 
being, the continuing increa>e of the w'orld jM)[)ulatinn is one of the secular 
phenomena of our time. Population increase will force dra>iif revisions in our 
[lolitical, social, and economic technique.s. 

T’he present distribution of population among the various continents and 
skin colors will not persist. TTie zenith of growth ma\ have been passed by 
several while nations. F.ven if the earths white [lopulalion were to main- 
tain or even somewhat belter its present rate of gri'wth, some of the most 
important colored peoples arc growing at a far more lapid pace. Hence the 
white population will not be able to preserve its pre ent relative po.sition. 
T'he major areas of future j-iopulation growth are in Asia. .Africa, and South 
America, especially in the tropical parts.’ In additii>n to an advance of the 
colored peoi)les, it is quite probable that we shall witness an advance of the 
‘‘mixed races.” T'he “racial” shape of things to come is hardly presaged by 
the fanciful image of the “pure” nordic — long-headed and blonde -or the 
“pure” Mongolian or Negru. hut rather by the complicated reality of “melt- 
ing pots” as they now exi'^l in areas like Hawaii. Trinidad, Brazil, and 
Malaya. Since mankind has a single origin, the proce.ss of its separation 
into “races” is a historical phenome»’on. As mentioned ‘ efore, the white 
“race” owes its existence to the “challenge” of the glacial periods. Being 
a historical phenomenon, it will have an end as it had a beginning. Tt is likely 

^ It may he noted that the population growth in the cold climates also has been con- 
siderable; Alaska, 5.C1 per cent yearly (19.W) -1050) ; Greenland. 1.56 per cent (10.^0- 
1945); and Svalbard, 6.74 per cent (19.^0-1946). Since these populations^^re .small, the 
figures are not very M.:nifican(. 
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that the present distribution of skin pigmentation will leave its traces for 
ever, but it is also likely that the areas inhabited by ‘‘pure races” will become 
more and more isolated islands in an ocean of new types of humanity. This 
process can be reversed only through forced depopulation and through the 
extermination of competing '‘races” by one victorious “race,” a remote 
possibility even granting the hypothetical consequences of massive extermi- 
nation and atomic sterilization. 

PROJECTION OF POPULATION GROWTH 

What will be the situation a quarter of a century hence? No one can hof)e 
to predict accurately the growth of population. 

The United States and the United Kingdom together would account for 
about a twelfth of world population growth in the next two decades. The 
net growth of population in Asia and in the U.S.S.R. of about 200 million 
in this period is equivalent to only .slightly less than the present population 
of the United States, the United Kingdom. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa.^ 

How’ever, it is possible, given the current trends of birth and death rates, 
to estimate future population within a margin of error not exceeding, on the 
basis of the most divergent estimates, 12 per cent over the next twenty-five 
years. From these estimates of growth it is possible to deduce, within a 
similar range of probability, the place the United Slates will holfl by, let us 
say, 1970, in the international line-up of manpower. 

The United States. With the dissolution of the European system, the 

United States was confronted with a fundamental change in the realities 

# 

underlying its foreign policy. United States security depends no longer upon 
the width of oceans or upon traditional alignments, but upon American 
strength and therefore upon manpovver. 

Assuming a continuation of the population increase betw^een 1945 and 
1953 (when the 160 million mark was passed), the population of the United 
States could rise to 180 million by about 1960.^ Before the end of the century, 

2 Sec America's Resources for World Leadership, New York, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 1948, p. 6. 

■^The Bureau of the Census forecast a population of 144.7 hy 19f^0, when the U.S. popu- 
lation actuallv reached 15M, an error of no Ic.'hs than 1^0 per cent (.see J, Frederic Dew- 
hurst and As.sociates, America's Needs and Resources, New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 
1947, p. Yet it does not follow' that forecasts can now be based on the trend of the 
forties more confidently than on the trend of the thirties. Somewhat, chastened by its 
ex'iicricrue, the Bureau of the Census ha.s adopted the method of making short-term fore- 
casts and ba.sinE them on three .sets of conditions Thus it is projected; that by 1960 the 
United States would have a population of 161, 169, or 180 million, dcpeihding on whether 
the “low,” “medium,” or “high” assumptions prove correct (see StaLUtical Abstract of 
the United States 1952, p. 22). Obviously, demographers have gone out of the forecasting 
business. It appears that, contrary to Malthusian expectations, a highly urbanized popu- 
lation like that of the United States can be so influenced as to increase natality suMan- 
tially. 
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tha American population easily could rise to as high as 2 SO million or more, 
unless there is again a reversal of this trend. The American birth rate rose 
from 16.7 in 1936 (per 1,000) to 25.7 in 1947 and 23.4 in 1950. However, fer- 
tility and birth rates may decline again and fall back to the level of the 
thirties. Death rates may rise as the biolojiical limits of longevity are reached 
by medical and dietary science; the U.S. death rate of 9.6 (1950) may be 
compared with the death rate of Israel (6.5 in 1950), the lowest on record. 
Regardless of the actual figures— which, incidentally, are conjectural— the 
trend indicates a continuous population growth in the United States. Sig- 
nificantly, the reversal of the birth rate in the United States coincided with 
a similar reversal in fourteen European couiurie.s. 

Great Britain. C'ornpared with other Western nations, the United States 
holds a privileged position. Forecasts for (ireat Britain envisage an outright 
decline before 1970; Britain’s population may decline from 47 million to 
between 42 and 38 million. Natural increa-^e declined steadily in England 
from 405,000 a year in 1900 to 120,000 a year in 1935, although the total 
population increased by one-fifth. This increase tended to disappear in the 
postwa** world. The age composition favorable to births, unfavorable to 
deaths, was passing, and at the same lime the population was failing to 
avail itself of the favorable age composition to replenish its lower age groiips. 
The general .shape of the future structure is therefore clear. During the 
present generation the largest f>art of the population will move into the 
upi)er age groups, and deaths will increase: the heavily populated younger 
middle-aged groups will pass into the upper middle-aged ranks, but because 
of the fall of the birth rale in the past generation, their places cannot be 
filled, since too few children have been born. Fhe younger middle-aged 
groups will be numerically weaker than their predecessors. Thus the pro- 
duction of a future population of the present size would demand a very con- 
siderable rise in the birth rate. It is doubtful whether this can be achieved 
soon enough to counterbalance the increase of deaths which must take place 
in the immediate future. Therefore the population of England is entering a 
period in which age composition will be unfavorable to births, favorable to 
deaths, and p)ossibly be marked by a natural decrease instead of continued 
growth. .Actually, Britain's demographic situation— a i)irth rate of 16.1 in 
1950- is one of the most alarming in the world.* Immigration could change 
this situation, and Britain has indeed permitted immigrants to settle in the 
country. At the same lime, many Britishers leave the United Kingdom and 
settle overseas. 

The population of Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand is 
still increasing and may keeju during the next generation, the white popu- 

^Many statistical data in this chapter are based on United Nations Demographic Feor- 
book 195 J, Statistical Office of the United Nations, Department of Econoplic Affairs, New 
York, 1951. 
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lation of the British Empire as a whole at about the present level, i,e., 75 -80 
million. 

The Latin Bloc. It is not impossible that the decline of French manpower 
has been halted. The French population, 42 million in 1938, fell to about 40 
million in 194S‘~war losses were estimated to be 820,000 but by 1951 
had risen again to 42.4 million, an astonishing rate of growth of I i)er cent 
per annum. I'ertility and birth rates improved considerably. In 1950, the 
birth rate stood at 20.5, as compared to an average rate of 15 for the period 
1933-1941; the death rate has been brought dowm from 15.8 (1938) to 
12.2 (1952). However, it is impossible at the time of this writing to state 
whether this demographic recovery is going to be permanent, or to assess 
the inroads on French population growth made by war, enemy occupation, 
malnutrition, dearth of medical supplies, forced migrati( n of iMcnch workers 
to Germany, and the consequences of a long period of postwar political and 
economic instability, including colonial conllicl. With each man killed in 
battle, two births are lost.® 

Some experts hold that France faces drastic depopulation and that by 
1970 her people will have shrunk to 30^ 35 million. 1’his view may prove 
too gloomy. The postwar resiliency of a people which many e\|)erls had 
condemned to slow extinction is all the more remarkable for the conditions 
wherein it has taken place. Whether this phenomenon of demographic re- 
cuperation is the result of improved economic conditions or a transformation 
of the social and psychological climate wrought by deeper-lying causes is 
largely a matter of speculation. However, the development ct)nfoimds over- 
pe.ssimislic prognostications.' Long-range trends indicate that French man- 
pow’er may decline; they do not point to a catastrophic diminishment within 
the life span of the next generation. 

Up to World War I, Italy lagged behind the average increase of Kiiro[)ean 
population. Only after 1918 did the Italian population increase more f|nickly 
than that of other European countries (with the exception of tlie Slavic 
group). It was a high death rate which weighed heavily against the com- 
paratively large number of births. The slowing up of populatif)n increase in 
other European countries, more than any factor inherent in these countries 
or in Italian population growth itself, enabled Italy to overtake France and 
close in on the United Kingdom. World War II and the postwar crisis 
pressed heavily against the Italian birth rate, which fell from 2f).7 in 1930 

•"’Sec Committee for *’ie Study of Kurope;in Oae.stions, T/tr Riwulis of the War of 
1939-1945 as Regards the. Population of Germany and of the Allied Countries of Europe 
(1946), as (luoted by Dudley Kirk in Europe's Population in the Inleiivar Years, Geneva, 
League of Nations. 1946, p. 69. 

®L. Hirsth, “Demographic Effects of Modern Warfare,” What Would lie the Charac- 
ter of a New War, New York, 1933. See also Horst Mendershausen's discussion of the 
“Hollow Age Classc.s” in Economies of War, New York, Prenlicc-Hjll, pp, 321-323. 

^See J. Bourgeois-Pichat, “La Situation demouraphique de la Grande Bretagne; tom - 
pa raison avee cellc de France,” Population, Vol. 3, No. 4, October -December, 1948, pp, 
672 -' 673 . 
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to 19.6 in 1950 — below the French level. The Italian death rate stands at 
the United States level. Between 1936 and 1951, Italy, with a total popu- 
lation of 47 million, grew on the average of 0.73 per cent yearly, which is 
less than the world’s rate of growth. Italian statistical data thus do not indi- 
cate a vitality more exuberant than that of other European peoples, as has 
been so frequently and boisterously alleged by Fascist propaganda. Al- 
though Italian urban populations have low birth rates, the high fertility of 
the peasants in southern Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia appears to justify 
expectation of a net gain. By 1970 the Italian people may have grown to 50 
or 53 million. 'Fhi^ forecast does not take emigration into account, although 
this factor has played a considerable role in Italian population movements. 

Italy'h demographic future is uncertain, because the country's capacities 
for industrialization are in doubt. Agriculturally, the country is overpopulated, 
especially if the high percentage of nonarable land is given its due weight. 
But industrialization is hampered by lack of ca[)ital, raw-material deposits, 
and especially energy resources. Whether or not tKs crucial limitation can 
be overcome will depend, to a certain extent, on the degree to which Italy 
can benel’il from the development of nuclear energy, a development over 
which ihi Italians have little control. Ni»r does Italy control the immigration 
j^olicie^ of France, (ireat Britain, the I'nited States, and Latin .\merica, 
which will decide to what extent Italians will be able to escape from their 
economic strait jacket. No e.stimate of Italy's future manpower can hope 
to gauge accurately the effects of these most problematic and un.stable 
fac tors. 

S[)ain s po|nilalion. like that of Italy, is growing and is slated to increase 
from 29 million in 1951 to 33 million in 1970. Sj^ain, too. has been a country 
of emigration; in 1930, 2.5 million Spaniards, or 10 per cent of the home- 
land’s population, lived oul'^ide the country while mair^uining .Spanish citizen- 
ship. (iradually Spanish lelations with some of the L.o.n-American countries 
have become more intimate and may result in accelerated emigration, al- 
though Spain's birth rate, oscillating around 20, iloes not make for serious 
demogra[)hic pressure. However, Spain is far richer in industrial raw mate- 
rials and is only half as densely settled in relation to arable soil as Italy. 
Thus, industrialization and land reclamation could absorb population in- 
crease more readily in Spain than in Italy. 

Portugal, the second Iberian power, has a rapidly increasing population. 
The yearly growth rate is al)mit I per cent and the birth rale 24-25. Portu- 
gal's “absorption t)otentiar' is tmly moderate. 

By 1070 the combined jH)piilation d the “Latin bloc' — France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain -may have increased from less than 120 million in 
1940 to about 140 million. This small growth- which, be it repeated, is quite 
problematical— signifies a relative decline of the Latin bloc and indicates a 
waning influence of its member nations. The fact is of import^ce not only 
because the Latin powers hold vast “dependent” territories, peopled by a fair 
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number of white “Latin’’ settlers, but also because their cultural influence 
in Latin America and in many other countries heretofore was decisive. 
Moreover, the Latin countries are Catholic and traditionally played a lead- 
ing role in the Catholic world. The supranational ideas of Latinity and 
Catholicism will continue to evoke in many minds — in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, the many divisions of the Latin world — ^visions of a political 
community of interests. While most of the thinking done on that topic has 
so far been confined to intellectual, and mainly conservative, circles in Europe 
as well as in Latin America, its influence may prove a far from negligible 
factor in world politics. 

Germany. Available estimates of Germany’s future population disagree 
widely. Experts disagree as to which period is the one most representative 
of Germany’s recent fertility trends. There is the question, too, of the 
delineation of German territory. For example, should we assume that the 
parts which Poland has occupied since 1945 will become Slavicized? Will 
Konigsberg remain Russian? Territorial change was accompanied by large- 
scale, two-way migrations and appears to have affected the vital trends of 
the AUreick, i.e., Germany within her 1936 boundaries. 

During the war, German population rose, largely because of '‘immigration" 
of slave labor and displaced persons, and not because of a high birth rate. 
The Bundesrepublik's population continued to increase, but this growth was 
due to influx of Volksdeutsche from the Baltic and Balkan countries and 
Czechoslovakia, and of refugees from East Germany and the Eastern Zone of 
Berlin, as well as Russian “nonreturners." There is a considerable surplus 
of women. The areas with the highest birth rates fell into Soviet hands. 
But it is conceivable that' the refugees who escaped to Western Germany 
might cling to their cultural patterns and that their rate of growth might, 
at least for some time to come, remain on the Rhine what it had been on the 
Oder. In 1949, the West German birth rate stood at 17. It fell during the 
next year to 16.2; however, the death rate of about 13 was surprisingly low. 
The highly unsettled political, conditions, housing shortages, and the pres- 
ence of large numbers of foreign troops, as well as Soviet policies in Eastern 
Germany, threw the demographic picture into complete confusion. 

Up to 1910 Germany’s birth rate was still the highest in northwestern and 
central Europe. In 1933, it was one of the lowest in Europe and fell short, 
by one-quarter, of the rate required for keeping the population stationary. 
If an estimate of German population in 1970 were to be based on the low 
fertility levels of 1925-1933, it would hardly exceed 60 iniillion. Before 
the war and during the early war years, subsidies and honors to large 
families, stringent laws against abortion, and official benevolence toward 
procreation out of wedlock met with some success. But in H943 the birth 
rate, which according to Nazi statistics had stood at 20.3 in 1939, had fallen 
to 14 per 1,000 inhabitants, lower even than the French of the same year. 

In France and Britain, population increase has been declining for several 
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generations, but has declined more slowly as birth rates became smaller. 
By contrast, German population change has been more abrupt — 2 l conse- 
quence of abrupt social and economic changes. Are the years 1925 - 1933 , 
a phase of postwar reconstruction and economic and social crisis, or the 
years 1933-1939, a phase of reemployment through militarization, the most 
suitable base period for projecting future German growth? 

In 1936, Germany was not an overpopulated country, and the German 
population, far from growing as lustily as Nazi propaganda fancied, showed 
signs of impending decline — as did, incidentally, every predominantly urban- 
industrial nation of Europe. In 1947, the German national standard of liv- 
ing, measured by the 1,500 calories p>er mrjuth provided by official ration, 
sank to the level of Asia, and there was, for the first time in German history, 
a real, not a propaganda-manufactured, doubt as to the ability of German 
economy to feed, clothe, and shelter an overcrowded population. 

By 1945 Germany had received 7.5 million immigrants, i.e., Volksdeutscke 
and “displaced persons.” In the po.stwar period thi^ influx remained heavy, 
adding a total of about 3.7 million, if the number of D.P.’s who left the 
country is taken into account. Hence the German population (all parts) 
rose from 60.8 million in 1945 to 67.7 million in 1947. Yet in 1950, when the 
census in Western Germany showed a population of 47.6 million, the num- 
ber was half a million below the official estimate based on ration cards.® 

After the German economic reforms of 1948 and the resumption of nor- 
mal economic production, the standard of living ro.se sharply— and the ghost 
of overpopulation receded. Germany had resumed her place as one of the 
wealthiest and most productive countries of the world. Population density 
had risen from 372 per square mile in 1939 to about 500 per square mile of 
the Byndesrepuhlik, and yet, to confound the Malthnsians, economic catas- 
trophe was averted. This was the result not of a nuracle but of sound 
economics.'* 

The principal effects of the war as regards the composition of the German 
population were ( 1 ) the precipitous decrease of the proportion of adult 
males in relation to the total population: (2) the massive increase of the 
female over the male component; and (3) the rise of the pro|X)rtion of aged 
people in relation to the total population, the result mainly of the “dis- 
appearance” of a large contingent of young males. 

The census of 1946 revealed a 5:6 ratio of male and female population. 
In 1950, this ratio, in the BundesrepubUk alone, still was 9:10. Yet these 
figures do not convey the f<ir more sigi bcant distribution uf the sexes in the 

® Gregory Frumkin, Population Changes in Europe since London, G. Allen, 19S1, 

p. 81. 

“ It is true that Germany was helped by the United States. Yet this help was balanced 
in large part by the direct and indirect costs of the occupation and the various economic 
restrictions, eS^dally limitations on output and foreign trade, and by ^'dismantting'’ of 
machinery. 
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reproductive age groups. Between the ages of twenty and forty that ratio 
is probably 2:3. Every third woman of childbearing age hence would be, 
by the ruling preconceptions of a monogamous civilization, relegated to 
spinsterhood. 

The abrupt and massive diminution of the young and productive male 
age groups resulted in an increased average age of the (lerman population; 
the average German is older than he was in 1936, and there is a corresj)ond- 
ingly larger quota of nonproducers in relation to producers. It is these cir- 
cumstances and the fact that the German population at the height of Hitler 's 
drive for babies failed by about one-tenth to re|)roduco itself which tend 
to slate Germany for a real decrease in population. 

While it is probably safe to assume that the German [)()puIation will not 
show any pronounced increase — unless there is continuous large-scale immi- 
gration from Soviet lands — it is by no means a foregone conclusion that there 
will be a real or significant population decline. 

But it has become somewhat tneaningless to talk of “Germain’’ when, 
in fact, there are two Germanics and two countries with divergent develop- 
ments. For all practical purposes. Eastern Germany has beconu* a Soviet 
province. W'estern Germany is a country wdiich. manpowerwise. is af)[)ro\i- 
mately of the same size as Britain. Italy, and France. Fhe inllux oi Slasic 
and Eastern elements, the predominance of Catholicism, the destiiicti<in of 
German cities, and the Soviet threat have changed the cultural and |)olitical 
aspirations of the German people. To a |X)int, a nni> natitm has tMuerged. 

During a brief historical period, shorter than Western man's e.\])eetancy 
of life, the military effectives of (iermany held the balance of j^ower iijx)!! 
the European continent. It was that concentration of human force which 
pressed upon the rest of Europe, worked the expanding (ierman plant, and 
ei^rgized the latent strategic fx^ssibilities of a central geographic posilimi. 
For a recrudescence of that power, international trends wi iild have to run 
backward, like a film being run off the wrong way around. 'Phese trends 
point, for the middle and long run, to new centers of population growth 
and political power. 

The Soviet Union. The last reliable population figure for the G.S.S.R. 
was that of the census of January 17, 1939, which showed a jxjpulation of 
170,500,000. Since that date there have been incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, both before and after the war, territories with a ptipulation of about 
24 million. The population of the enlarged territory was estimated at 201 
million in 1950. It was estimated that the population of the U^i.S.R. and the 
Soviet-annexed territories would have risen to about 215 million, had prewar 
trends continued. Hence the figure of 193 million * the official Soviet estimate 
of iX)pulation in 1946--shows a lo.s.s of 22 million. According to Eugen 
Kuli^cher, the excess mortality during the war years was 14 million, di.stribuled 
between military and civilian deaths, and the deficit of births was approxi- 
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mately 10 million.*® Though these calculations appear not only to indicate 
terrible real population losses but also suggest a radical revision of earlier 
estimates of future growth, it is a fact that population gains by annexation 
have largely compensated the Soviet Union for population losses in war. Hence 
an earlier estimate, based on prewar trends, may still serve, in the absence of 
reliable Soviet statistics, as a first approximation of the future growth of the 
Soviet population.” According to this estimate the population of the Soviet 
Unioh within its 1939 borders will have increased from 174 million in 1940 
to 251 million in 1970.** 

This estimate is based on the following conditions: Though in Russia the 
average size of the family is declining and direct war losses (casualties) total 
at least 10 and perhaps 14 million, there are still so many families that the 
number of births will remain high. Moreover the number of children and young 
people now living will, for another generation at least, form a solid base for 
growth. Thus the age composition is favorable to births, and as the old-age 
group is relatively small, deaths will be proportionately few. It is precisely this 
condition which obtained in Western Europe up to thirty years ago, i.e., dur- 
ing the period of large natural increase. However, many factors may cause 
this estimate to be invalidated. Unlike the United States, the Soviet Union 
is limping behind demographic forecasts. This probably is the result of 
the communist policies of purges, cla.ss liquidations, massive .slave labor, 
famine, and war. If these policies continue, Ru.s.sian population growth will 
be delayed; if they do not, a change of regime would have to be a.ssumed 
with a resultant modification' of demographic trends. Second, forced and rapid 
industrialization, coupled with extremely poor housing conditions, may ad- 
vance the date of the decline. Third, Rus.sian food production will have diffi- 
culty keeping pace with population increases; food shortages may well act 
as brakes. If the demographic situation of Russia really were favorable, the 
Soviets would not keep their census data .secret. 

It is important to remember that the population of Russia docs not only 
comprise Russians. Depending on differing data and assumptions, the Ureat 
Russians may account for only 50 or, as a maximum, for 58 per cent of the 
Soviet population. At least one-fifth consists of non-Russian Slavs, particularly 

^®Euj?en M. Kulischer, “The Ru!»ian Population Enigma,” Foreign ASairs, Vol. 27, 
No. 2^, April, 1949, p. 500. “Estimates concerninf? population in the Soviet Union of 
1945/46 vary between 180 and 194 million. By 1950 the population of the Soviet Union— 
includinR the 23-odd million annexed since 1939- is estimated at 200 ilO million. How- 
ever, due to the probable gaps in the 1926 census the first taken by Iha Soviets— prewar 
figures may have exaggerated Russia’s rale of growth.’' Frumkin, op. dt., p. 160. 

Assuming Russian war losses to have t)een 20 million, and I'ains hy annexation to 
have canceled out war losses, Frank Lorimer arrives at an estimated population for 1970 
of 231.4 million (see Frank Lorimer, “Population Prospects of the So>4et Union,” New 
Compass of the World, New York, Macmillan, 1949, p. 167). 

*^See Frank Notestein, The Future Population of Europe and tie Soviet Union, 
Geneva, League of Nations, 1944, p, 312. 
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Ukrainians; and the rest comprises various Turki, Caucasian^ and Mongolian 
peoples (who probably have the highest birth rates in the Soviet Union). 
Hence, it is likely that, by 1970, the Russians themselves will not have grown 
much beyond the 120 million mark. This vitally important fact should be 
kept in mind when estimates of future Soviet cultural and political, economic 
and social developments are made. 

Furthermore, Russia controls the Slavic slates of Eastern Europe which may 
increase, tf we accept prewar demographic estimates at face value, from 65 
million in 1940 to 85 million in 1970 (including Yugoslavia). The fact, how- 
ever, is that the growth rate of these nations has declined considerably. 
Czechoslovakia suffered a loss of population, although her birth rate (22 in 
1949) has improved from prewar times. Hut this Slavic bloc is riven by 
non-Slavic nationalities: Rumanians, Hungarians (both declining nations), 
Germans, Finns, Halts. Moreover, since these Slavs are in opposition against 
each other (and also among themselves), we may find in 1970 that within 
the area currently known as the Soviet orbit, 120 n llion Russians will be 
outnumbered by non-Russian Slavs and by non-Slavs in a relation of 1:2.8. 

.Against this prospect it must be borne in mind that Soviet nationality policy 
aims at mixing and breaking up potentially hostile nationalities, apparently 
in the hope that ultimately many of them will become Russians through cul- 
tural and political assimilation — unless it be in the hope that they may be 
creating a new “communist” or “Soviet” nationality. The success of such a 
p<»licy is quite problematical. Hut in the meantime, it is a .serious mistake 
to talk about a “Slavic bloc” as though it represented a definite political 
reality rather than communist riominatiun or a statistical classification. 

In 1939, 38 million Soviet citizens lived in Asia. Recent estimates put this 
figure at 62 million in 1950, or about one-third of the total Soviet population. 
This increase by 03 per cent in eleven years may or in.iy not have occurred 
in fact, but the development of industries in the shelter of the Urals, beyond 
the reach of hostile European powers, and the strengthening of the Asiatic 
border regions most certainly have dominated the strategic thinking of the 
Soviet regime since its earliest days. Industrialization and mechanization of 
agriculture in Russian Asia ^el in motion mass migration not only from the 
land to the towns but also from densely settled rural regions of Russian Europe. 
When the Red Army fell back before the German invader, it shielded the with- 
drawal of many w’ar-impoiiant industries. Whole plants, together with their 
skilled personnel, were moved to Asia. In addition, millions of people uprooted 
by the war, villagers with their livestock . skilled workers, peasants and slave 
laborers streamed eastward, .\tter the war l\)les, Balts, Ruthenians, Ukrain- 
ians, Caucasians, and even Germans and Japanese were moved into Siberia. 
Soviet economic planners put new factories and cities “beyond the Urals.” 
New deposits of raw materials were opened up in the arctic aiyi subarctic 
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wastes. While many legends have been spun around these developments, and 
while “dispersal” of this kind makes much less sense in the air age than in 
the age of the ground invader, a powerful historic trend has been accelerated: 
the “Asiatification” of Russia. 

Already under the Tsars there was a distinct Siberian nation in the making, 
“Russian in the core, but modified also by the influx of foreign blood.” The 
opening of the Russian East, unlike the American West, with which it is so 
often and loosely compared, extended Russian domination not only to sparsely 
settled regions but also over a large part of central Asia inhabited by Tiirco- 
Islamic peoples. In the Far East, the settlers from the West meet with Mon- 
golian peoples and even, it seems, with relatively large numbers of Asiatic 
immigrants into the Soviet Union. If and when ("hinese labor were to be iLsed 
in Siberia, the importance of the Mongolian element would increase. In the 
Far North, too, there is intermingling with increasing numbers of aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

The “frontier” to the east will, for decades to come, mitigate whatever 
Malthusian tendencies may assert themselves in the .social |)attern of the Soviet 
Union, but it will not fail to modify the “racial” ci>mposition as well as the 
geographic structure of that country, or, rather, agglomeration of countries. 
Age structure and “frontier” appear to favor a rapid growth of the Soviet 
population. The climate of oppression, the mechanics of slave labor, and the 
practices of genocide or “cla.ss” liquidations militate against the demographic 
vitality of the peoples living in the Soviet orbit. Nevertheless, there seems to 
be little doubt that the population of Russia will continue to grow. For the 
time being we must base our thinking on the hypolhe.sis that by 1Q70 the 
Soviet Union will have a population of 250 million and, within its orbit (ex- 
cept China, East Germany, and .Albania), about .^20 million. 

Asia. Japan borrowed the mechanics of Western progress, not its inward- 
ness. She began to acquire the former when the West forced her gates in the 
1850 s, and to transform, with the Meiji restoration in 1868, a feudal agrarian 
regime into an industrial state. Changes in population growth and structure 
followed the general lines of the Western pattern. Japan s population increased 
from 27 million in 1852 to 73 million in 1940. By 1950, Japan s pi)pulation 
stood at 83 million (borders of 1945); this increase included, however, all 
the people repatriated from Japan’s former pos.sessions. 

About half of the population lives in towns, one-eighth i.i the five great 
cities of Tokyo, Osaka, Yokohama, Nagoya, and Kobe. While the Japanese 
population continues to increase, the rate of growth has been declining grad- 
ually. The birth rate went down from 32.4 in 1930 to 28.4 in 1950 (although 
it stood again at 34.3 in 1947). For the period of 1945 1951 it stood at 0.82 
per cent of the “replacement rale,” as compared with 1.4 per cent for the 

*•* Eric Fischer, The Passing of the European Age, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1943 , p. 129 . 
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period 1940-1945. At the same time the death rate declined from 18.2 (1930) 
to 11.0 (1950). In the big cities the birth rates have declined most rapidly. 
Were rural fertility to decline at the same rate as urban (for which assump- 
tion, thus far, conclusive evidence is lacking), Japan’s population in 1970 
would be 90-95 million, which estimate, like each foregoing one, projects past 
trends into the future and does not pretend to foretell what the future will be. 

The transformation of Japan was wrought by the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion; Japan, however, has not absorbed all of it. Population increase is .slack- 
ening, but the We.stern cliche will not fit Japanese conditions so long as habits 
of life and thought formed in the age of Japan s secluded feudalism retain 
their hold on the mas.ses. The fertility of the industrial areas Aas been de- 
clining, chiefly, some experts believe, because of the increasing age of mar- 
riage, which in turn is due to young women’s employment as factory labor 
and the long periods of military service for men.'' Hut in Japan, factories and 
cities, patriarchal family and medieval village exist side by side. The state 
stimulated and directed the development of industry, it also guarded the 
traditional structure of a feudal-military sociely. Neither is wholly assimilated 
to the '^(l .r. Hence the contradictions of modern Japan: hence, also, the 
doubtful value of analogies derived from the e\|>crience of Western peoples. 

Many Japanese and Western students have argued that pot>ulalion pressure 
generated the expansionist tendencies that turned Japan to foreign conquest. 
It is quite true that Japan cannot feed her p^rpulation and that, while food 
production has increased, population has grown even fa.^ter. Japanese agricul- 
ture still can be improved, hut again the increase of population will lend to 
perpetuate the food deficit. The answer w’ould be reduction of the Japanese 
population through emigration — peaceful emigration or military conquest— or 
expanding markets for trade. The demolition of the Japane.se Empire, in and 
of it.self, need not affect the situation, for only a fract'e n of the population 
increase has been diverted into the conquered territories, or for that matter 
to any other areas overseas. In 1938, only 1.5 million Japanese resided in 
Japan s overseas possessions, and of these a goodly number were officials. 
Barriers to Oriental immigration, before World War Tl, had closed Australia, 
North America, and many Latin-American states, except Brazil and Peru, to 
Japanese would-be settlors. Hut it is by no means clear that they would have 
settled abroad as readily as Japanese propagandists claimed they w^ould have, 
had Western countries relaxed their discriminatory policies. Still, emigration 
may be an expedient. Of great concern for the future is the t<ict that much of 
the Asiatic mainland, chiefly C hina and Manchuria, may remain closed to 
large-scale Japanese trade. Jajxin must find — or be given — markets in South- 

In the rale of net reproduction wa.’^ for towns what it had been in 1920, 
namely, 1.2; for rural Japan it had risen from 1.8 to 1.9. (Irene B. Taeuber and Edwin 
G, Beal, “The Dynamics of Population in Japan,” MUhank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
Vol. 22, No. d, July, mi.) 
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east Asia, Africa, and other tropical areas; else its stability would be threat- 
ened. Otherwise, prospects of future Japanese population growth arc deter- 
mined by the economic future of the Japanese homeland with its askew Orien- 
tal-Western, agrarian-urban, medieval-industrial countenance. It is safe to 
say that this population will continue to increase; and also, given the topogra- 
phy of the land, that Japan's population growth will cause considerable social 
and international difficulties. 

Forecasts of China's population are entirely impossible. For one thing, no 
one knows the present population of China. The current estimate is 47S mil- 
lion; probably, this number may be much smaller. Whether China's population 
will or will not increase will depend partly on the communist regime's policy 
(it has been said that the Chinese communists favor depopulation), on its 
economic success, on its tenure, and, in case of a political change, on the na- 
ture and extent of the crisis accompanying the change. It seems as though 
China has had for a long time an only slowly growing population ; this growth 
may increase gradually. 

By contrast, the populations of Pakistan and India have been increasing 
at the annual rate of 0.75 per cent and 1.3 per cent respectively between 1Q41 
and 1951. The Indian subcontinent has a population of about 425 million 
(1951) and by 1970 undoubtedly will exceed 500 million. The death rates, 
too, have been declining relatively fast from 24.8 (1930) to 16 (1949) in 
India and 12.3 (1948) in Pakistan. The conventional picture of the excessively 
high birth and death ratcs.no longer corresponds to reality. In so far as the 
future is concerned, much will depend on political circumstances, on eco- 
nomics, and, particularly, on the solution of the pressing food problem. 
Similar remarks apply to* Indonesia, while, by and large, other Asiatic coun- 
tries seem to have a much slower rate of growth than is commonly .supposed. 
Israel, with a growth rate over 8 per cent (birth rate 30-33 and death rate 
6-7 during 1945-1950), is an exception which is due predominantly to immi- 
gration. 

There can be no doubt about the fact that the population of Asia is in- 
creasing; the current rate of growth for Asia (excluding the U.S.S.R.) is 
about 1.5 per cent per year. The growth, however, may follow possibly the 
pattern of Japan, which could serve Asia as an object lesson in Westerniza- 
tion. This can be said confidently: Japanese history does not warrant the be- 
lief that increase of the Asian peoples will halt in the near future or that all 
such increase must necessarily remain fallow industrially and^ militarily. 

If this reading of the manpower realities of Asia is correct; there are being 
added to the two major centers of growing populations po.sse4sed of advanced 
technological skills— Russia in Asia and Japan, each slated to exceed in num- 
bers the largest European nation — two new cores of skilled manpower, India 
and China. Their populations are slated for substantial increases. 
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From the first Tokugawa census count in 1721 to the last in 18S0 the 
Japanese population remained stationary, fluctuating between 27 and 30 mil- 
lion.^* This stability was not due to human foresight and birth control but to 
the action of famines and diseases, i.c., the regulating factors of orthodox 
Malthusian theory. This situation is precisely that in which large parts of 
Asia still find themselves today. Yet the Japanese people so perilously close 
to the subsistence level were transformed within less than one generation into 
the industrial and military manpower which defeated first China, then the 
Russian Empire, and dared the mighty United States. 

Africa. For the African continent as a \\hole, statistics are quite incom- 
plete, but a gradual, albeit slow, population increase is observable. It can be 
estimated, on (he base of the best data, at 1.5 per cent per year. Ry 1970, 
Africa should be approaching the 250-million mark. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the African population is not one entity l)ut crnisists of many differ- 
ent races and cultures. 

Latin America, 'rhe most rapid increase takes place in Latin America, 
which in 1051 reached a population of 160 million. The rate of growth is 
greater th?n ? 5 per cent per year, with .some counlrie.s reaching considerably 
higher rates (i.c., Mexico. 2.0; Argentina, 3.2 per cent). .Xccordingly, Latin 
America should have considerably more than 250 million inhabitants by 1970. 
It should be added that, throughout Latin America, the conditions of growth 
are perhaps more favorable than in any other continent, especially from the 
economic point of view. Honduras, for example, shows a record growth rate 
of 5 per cent (1945- 1950). birth rales have been ri.siiig rapidly in British 
Uiuiana, Argentina, ('olombia, Peru, and Nicaragua. Venezuela's birth rate 
ro.se from 29.7 in 1930 to 43.1 in 1950. while its death rale declined from 
17 (1930) to 1 1 (1950). It is highly probable that the I atin-American growth 
rate will be accelerated through immigralitui. On the oihrr hand, some of the 
non-self-governing areas have shown declines, c..!'., Guadeloupe and French 
Guiana (a loss rate of 0.S6 from 1936 to IQ-lo). 

Summary. By 1970, the global population may reach 3 billion people, 
of which 54 per cent will live in Asia, IS per cent in the .\mericas. 12 per cent 
in Europe, 10 per cent in the Soviet orbit (minus C hina), 8 per cent in Africa, 
and the rest in Australia. Applying this hypothetical distribution to the po- 
litical alignment of 1953- strictly an intellectual exercise- we would see that 
the Western world, i.e., the Americas, Western Europe, Au.stralia, and parts 
of Africa, account for 30 per cent of the w^orld population; Russia with its 
European .satellites, for 10 i)er cent; Russia together with China, for 28 per 
cent; and the “noncommitled ’ areas of Asia and Africa, for 42 per cent. This 
means that the balance of the world may be moving into the hands of the 
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colored nations — other things being equal. Needless to repeat that the meaning 
of these figures might be different if there were major shifts in the Western 
or Soviet orbits, or if the colored nations were unable to make their influence 
felt. The forces set free by the demographical revolution which began 150 
years ago in Western Europe and now encompass the whole globe are far from 
spent. The United States and Western Europe are faced by growing popula- 
tion pressure upon the landlocked areas of Eurasia as well as the Asiatic rim- 
lands framed by the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and upon the Americas south 
of the Rio Grande. Is not this shift of highs and lows bound to make the 
weather of international politics? 

POPULATION PRESSURES 

Malthusian concepts have left their imprints on many minds. Hence nu- 
merous people shudder at the thought that population will continue to in- 
crease. Regardless of these fears, however, there seems to be very little that 
can be done about it. If population growth were to be shnved up at all, it 
would be to the detriment of the most civilized nations in W’estern Europe 
and perhaps of the United States. Such a deceleration of growth would lead 
to a deterioration of the power position of the Occident, to the extinction, in 
due course, of Western civilization, and certainly to the ( alastrophic reduction 
of the economic stature of the presently leading industrial nations. It is for- 
tunate for the Western w^orld that the population decline which loomed so 
ominously in the statistics of the 1930 s seems to have been delayed. Depend- 
ing on the success of the policy aiming at the cultural and economic restora- 
tion of Western Europe, jhis decline may be averted altogether, but, on the 
other hand, a relatively minor crisis may pu.sh the white nations again onto 
the downward slope. 

There is no question that population increa.ses pose very considerable eco- 
nomic problems. Resources must he opened up, production must be augmented, 
and food output must be raised. However, if the economic problem of increas- 
ing population is couched in the term of the concept of optimum population, 
very erroneous conclusions will be reached. 

This conception can be briefly expressed as follows: at any given time the 
population which can exist on a given extent of land, consistently with the 
attainment of the maximum return of industry possible at the time, is finite. 
In other words, for any given area of land under any given set of circumstances 
there is an optimum population. If pfjpulation is at an optimum number, the 
greate.st return per head possible under the circumstances will be attained. 
Since the equilibrium of population and productive re.sources, implied by the 
notion ‘'optimum,'’ depends on the behavior of numerous variables such as 
technological change, foreign trade, and s<Kial development, the conception 
of optimum population is not particularly helpful beyond formulating a tru- 
ism, namely, overpopulation and underpopulation alike imply a smaller in- 
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come per head than could be attained by smaller and larger numbers re- 
spectively. Unfortunately attempts to determine whether underpopulation or 
overpopulation exist never yet have met with success. Moreover, the “op- 
timum” for peace may not be the “optimum” for war; in fact, nobody has 
ever calculated an “optimum.” Evidently, a country’s optimum population 
under conditions prevailing in, let us say, 1955 is not the same as that in 
1935 or 1895. 'Fhese different “optimums ' were determined as much by the 
intervention of political and military factors as by economic and technological 
circumstances. Although it was suggested by certain economists, as, for ex- 
ample, AWm Han.sen, that a population smaller than that now living in the 
United States constitutes an “optimum," neither wartime experiences nor the 
national income forniation of the postwar yiar^ ({)nfirmed their contention.’® 
And who can state categorically what is the •ofnimum" of the United States 
at any given time in relation to the political and economic commitments of 
the United States abroad, in relation to the requirements of national defense, 
and in relation to a host of contingencies with which the position of world 
leader.ship is fraught? An optimum population must be static if it is to be 
statistically measurable at all; if it is conceived of as dynaFiiic. then the con- 
cept is not (;t very much practical use .since the workings of innumerable 
variable factors preclude accurate measurement, 'fhe L’nited States is one 
of the most s[)arsely populated countries in the world. It has the popula- 
tion density of underde\ eloped areas, suth as Afghanistan. Yemen, Iraq, and 
Estiiiiia. Among the industrialized countries, it is the most .^^parsely populated 
one. excepting the Soviet Union. mo.st of whose territory is useless. If the 
United States had the population density of Helgium, one f)f Europe's most 
prosperous countries, it would carry a population of two and one-half billion 
people. If the United States had the population density of the State of New 
York, which perhaps may be a more relevant example, its population would 
exceed 900 million. Tn summary, the notion of optimiii.i population belongs 
to neo-Malthu.sian speculation. It fails not only to account for population 
change as a result of change in techniques of produciion but also to supply 
a formula for adjusting the populations of several countries to each other, 
i.c., to a common optimum. \. M. Uarr-Saiinders commented on the “opti- 
mum” conception — which incidentally he held to be a valuable one — as fol- 
lows: “It is not po.ssible to say whether or not England Uiid the United States 
are over- or underpopulated. It is, however, generally held that parts of India 
and diina are overpopulated. It is, in other words, probably true that the 
inhabitants of these countries would be better off if the population was less 
dense." Theie is little in this definition v uich will aid in understanding why 
Japan, for example, managed to break the vicious circle of Malthusian reason- 
ing. 

Alvin H “Progress .iml Declining Population,” Anterican Economic Re- 
view, Vol. 30, No. 1, pp. 1 1."?. » 

For a vigorous critique of the conception of optimum population, see Alfred Sauvy, 
RUhesse et population, Paris, Payot, 1944, pp. 15-.18. 
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It can be argued that whatever gains are being scored by backward peoples 
through better sanitation, transportation, and administration are quickly ab- 
sorbed by additional growth, and that hence the population problems of 
colonial and semicolonial Asia have been created by the very improvements 
bestowed upon them by the West. Yet Japan waxed strong in the face of 
the very Malthusian controls, famine and disease, which curbed the growth 
of its population and now still curb the preindustrial societies of China and 
India. 

The main tool of the Malthusian demographer is the concept of population 
density. High densities are considered a major threat lo social and economic 
stability. They are deemed particularly burdensome for the tropical countries 
which, according to the legend, are already vastly overpopulated. A closer 
look at the figures, however, shows that the theoreticians have failed to analyze 
their facts properly. It appears that high population densities occur in th(? 
countries of Western Europe, which are among the most prosperous in the 
world. In the Orient, high concentrations of population occur in the valleys 
of the Nile and the Yangtze, and in the deltas of the rivers of tropical Asia. 
Yet strangely enough, these delta populations are much more prosperous than 
the less densely settled people who live some distance away from the rivers. 
There are, indeed, individual cases of plausible correlatirai between economic 
distress and high population densities, such as Java and Barl)ados. Yet the 
over-all density of Indonesia is 15 per cent of that of Java; while the ‘surplus ’ 
population of Barbados (which does suffer from food shortages) could be re- 
settled easily in scores of underpopulated (.aribbean islands or in British 
Guiana. The majority of the Indo-C.'hinese population is concentrated along 
the coast, but 85 per cent of the country has a population density of 18 in- 
habitants per square mile. Even India, which allegedly is overpopulated, has 
a lesser density than Italy or Belgium. While undoubtedly there are heavy 
population pressures, about one-third of the arable soil of India is not yet 
under cultivation. 

It is quite erroneous to single out po[)u]ation density as the main factor 
of analysis. In the temi>erate zones, industrial and trading areas carry a far 
higher density of population than agricultural countries, and yet they enjoy 
a far higher standard of living. Comparisons between densities in temperate 
and in tropical climates are meaningless: the tropical farmer brings in more 
harvests than his colleague in the colder climate. He needs less clothing, build- 
ing materials, or fuel. He probably needs less calories. He is less dependent 
on agricultural exchange, since it is easy for him lo produce, on one lot, a 
well-rounded staple diet. Needless to say, other factors, sUch as quality of 
the soil, water supply, agricultural techniques, capital re.so6rces, availability 
of fertilizer, productivity of fisheries, etc., also must be tak^n into considera- 
tion. There does not exist a correlation between populatiod density and un- 
employment, certainly not in industrialized countries. Eveii in tropical agri- 
cultural areas, density and unemployment are by no means clearly linked in 
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a causMffcct rdationship. For example, Jamaica has a far higher unemploy- 
ment rate than Barbados, yet it is much less densely populated. 

To determine how many people can be “carried^’ on a given territory, it 
would be necessary to analyze the relationships among arable land, technology, 
financial strength, markets, production and trade policies, invisible imports 
and exports, possibilities of industrialization, consumption patterns, labor 
skills, administrative maturity, etc., and to compare these factors with various 
levels of population. No investigation of this type ever has been made, and 
probably none ever will be made. Hence, the terms overpopulation or under- 
population and the significance ascribed to population density are meaning- 
less as theoretical tools. They are a.s metaphysical as the angels on the point 
of a needle. However, it is possible to determine that, within a given frame- 
work of conditions, there are “chronic” food deficits or a surplus of popula- 
tion which cannot be gainfully employed. Ry the same token, there are areas 
which cannot be developed by the limited populations which now occupy 
them. Their improvement depends on the influx of a^iJitional people. 

THE DILEMMA OF ASIA 

From a humanitarian point of view, gradual and uniform growth is far more 
desirable than sweeping change. Vet it is in the latter form that progress has 
come to .^sia. 

The population dynamics of Asia confront the Western powers with a seri- 
ous problem. Can the industrial development of these .\siatic regions pro- 
ceed rapidly enough to provide a living for increased populations? Will 
not accelerated industrial development in turn improve living standards, hence 
reduce mortality, and thus annul whatever temporary relief it affords from 
population pressure? (Jranted even that indu.striaIizatio.i will reform the social 
milieu and that Indian and ('hinese pea.sants, who have newly become wage 
earners, will adjust with docility and speed their habits of procreation to an 
urban-industrial environment, fertility will not be reduced in advance of 
mortality. 

The Malthusian concept of “too many people " has found its way into the 
vocabulary of the average man of the West. Because it has been for a long 
time part and parcel of his mental baggage, it determines his behavior — a 
behavior which is far from simple or natural. There is a.s yet no counterpart 
in the East for this set pattern which rules Western man. It cannot be repro- 
duced in any and all climates by pac^lging industrializauun— particularly 
when superimposed on ancient civilization— in educational programs. Perhaps 
Western technology will produce the identical effects wherever it spreads, in- 
dependent of the indigenous culture. The Japanese experiment is far from 
furnishing a clear answer. For that matter, even under the apparent^ uniformity 
of the European pattern, puzzling contradictions are hidden. In tlfe Caribbean 
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area, on the other hand, experience seems to indicate that as living standards 
rise, literacy is becoming more widespread, organization is improving, and 
diets are becoming more diversified, fertility and birth rates begin to decline.'® 
Greater participation in cultural life also has its effect. As marriages tend 
progressively to be contracted later in life, demographic pressures are being 
eased. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful that the demographical impact of industrializa- 
tion can be cushioned by planning or persuasion, especially when foreigners 
do the planning and persuading. The consequences of industrialization in the 
East will, beyond the shadow of a doubt, be cataclysmic. The current growth 
precludes all gradualness of transition; prevailing political and social tensions 
are making certain that the transition will be convulsive. If solicitous aids, 
advisory and financial, extended by foreigners to an industrializing Asiatic 
country are guarantees of its peaceable evolution, then Japan .should have 
been the most peaceful country in Asia. 

Amid a host of imponderables, only one near certainty emerges. It has the 
concreteness, at least, of a sound military estimate. 'Fhe introduction of West- 
ern techniques will, within two or three decades, make .Asiatic manj^ower effec- 
tive; to be sure, not in every country and not all of it in any country. Hut a 
fraction, only, of so large a mass will weigh heavily in the scales of world 
power. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF POPULATION POLICIES 

Population policies aim at controlling the rale of growth of a nation. Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy undertook measures to stimulate the birth rates; 
so did France and, to a limited degree. Great Britain. These measures con- 
sist, by and large, in giving economic advantages to big families and in 
propagandizing the idea of parenthood. There may be tax exemptions for 
each additional child as there are in most countries, including the United 
States; and there may be higher salaries, educational facilities, allocation of 
living quarters, and public honors for large families. The facts show that 
Mussolini’s policy was quite unsuccessful. In the ca.se of Nazi Germany and 
France, these policies were followed by an increase in the birth rates, but it 
is difficult to say whether this change was due to these demographic policies 
or to other factors, such as, in the case of Germany, confidence in victory. 
Considering, however, that a rather startling increa.se of the French birth rate 
occurred within a highly unsettled epoch and amidst the strains of war and 
enemy occupation, it seems permissible to assume that such demographic 
policies can be successful. In the United States, the upward change of the 
birth rate occurred without benefit of a population policy and was appar- 

‘*For details see Appendix on Demography,'* Caribbean Statistical Digest, Branch 
of the Central Secretariat, Caribbean Commission, first issue, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
September, 1951 . 
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ently motivated by a change in attitudes toward family life.^^ Even in 
Sweden, for generations the country most addicted to Malthusianism, the 
birth rate turned upward. The results of the demographic policies of the 
Soviet Union are uncertain, since the effect of strict laws against abortion 
and aid for large families are partly offset by the shifting around of people, 
inadequate housing, and slave-labor practices. So far as it is known, the 
satellite areas in Eastern Europe are at present— in addition to some iso- 
lated colonial regions— the only ones which show a loss of population. 

In Asia, Japan has encouraged the use of contraceptive practices. The 
Indian government has made similar, though more timid, efforts at influenc- 
ing the birth rates, which indeed have been declining slowly. The relatively 
slow growth of China's population appears to be due, in part, to habits of pro- 
creation and not solely to high death rates. 

The possible gains from population policies should not be underrated. 
The conduct of people can be influenced through persuasion and economic 
rewards. A great deal will depend on the energy with which these policies 
are being pursued. As more is being learned about the motivations which 
lead peo|,! in the various areas to accept or reject large families, the effec- 
tiveness of appeals for larger or .smaller families may be heightened. On the 
other hand, restrictive population policies run counter to religious convictions 
and cultural traditions, while policies aiming at the increase of numbers are 
not necessarily compatible with the mores of liberal-individualist societies. 
In any event, the secular trends of demographic events probably are related 
to the basic factors which make .societies dynamic or static. Hence under the 
best conceivable circumstances, there will be limits to the effectiveness of 
population policies. While it may be possible to speed up population growth 
in one area and slow it down in another- which would be a remarkable 
achievement the over-all situation hardly will change, except as its bask 
factors are altered. From this point of view the demographic upsurge in 
Western Europe and in the Americas certainly deserves the closest atten- 
tion. Is it indicative of a more dynamic attitude and of moral and cultural 
rejuvenation? Within the next two generations, however, the over-all situa- 
tion probably will continue to be characterized by the increasing pressure 
of the Asiatic and colored nations. 

MIGRATIONS 

There is one other method to prevt... major population crises: migra- 
tions. Throughout history, population pressure has led to emigration and 
lack of population to immigration. Throughout history, too, barriers have 

i^Some of the basic modihcations which occur in the American way of life are dis- 
cussed by Frederick Lewis Allen in his The Big Change: Atnerka Transform/ Itself J900- 
mo. New York, Harpe-, 1952. 
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been raised against population moven^nts. Since we are dealing again with 
secular events, these restrictions have proved nonf too successful. 

If the problem is to increase the population of the Western nations 
substantially, or at least of some Western nations, and, at the same time, to 
reduce the population pressure of a country like Italy, migration would be 
the least expensive method and yield the quickest result. Although migra- 
tion has taken place on a massive scale throughout the Western world 
during the last hundred years, it has not been viewed by receiving countries 
as an unmixed blessing. The objections which are being most frequently 
opposed to its manifest advantages are twofold: it destroys the cultural 
and political homogeneity of the receiving country; it sharpens the compe- 
tition for jobs and adds needlessly to the social charges of the community. 

It is not proposed here to review the pros and cons of this hotly debated 
issue. The broader question of whether immigration enhances or diminishes 
the military strength of the receiving country can be examined on the basis 
of abundant historical evidence at hand, 

Athens and Rome admitted large numbers of foreigners to citizenship. 
The emperors of Rome accorded citizens' rights first to the inhabitants of 
Gaul, then to ever larger contingents of foreigners. For centuries these “bar- 
barians,” Romans by assimilation, defended the empire against the on- 
slaughts of the barbarians from outside. 

The princes of the Middle Ages called foreigners to provinces depopulated 
by plague or famine, employed foreign warriors in their military establish- 
ments, and invited foreigners to settle in backward regions and mount the 
defense of remote borders. The rulers of northern Kurope weLomed Flemish 
weavers and Dutch shipwrights to their lands. The Huguenots, driven from 
France by religious discrimmation culminating in the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, brought their skills to Prussia, an inestimable contribution to 
the power of that barren, predominantly Slavic principality. German gold- 
and silversmiths, glass blowers, and ironmongers plied their trades in England 
and Russia. From among the imigres from revolutionary France, not all 
of whom were nobles, the receiving countries drew some of their most cele- 
brated public servants, scholars, and soldiers. After Catherine the Great 
took the Crimea, the expansion of Russia’s population was speeded by whole- 
sale assimilation of alien populations. From the amalgamation of diverse 
European elements arose the largest nation of European stock, the United 
States. Yet modern migration is not exclusively bound up vdih the filling 
up of vast, thinly settled regions overseas, nor is the melting pot a specifically 
American institution. 

The United States is the most powerful nation of European stock ; it is a 
congeries of all the races of Europe. Their innate characteristics as well as 
those developed in the process of adjustment to the new environment have 
gone into the new solution, the American character. One catalyst was lan- 
guage — ^wbich caused Bismarck to observe that the most important fact in 
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modern world politics was that Americans spoke English. No less important 
was a broad tolerance of, and capacity for, absorbing an unlimited number of 
races, religions, and folkways. So trite is this statement that it should not 
require emphasis beyond the primer stage. Yet it contains a fundamental 
truth, no less fundamental because it is obvious. To dismiss it as a mere 
historical incident is to miss the essence of American power, past, present, 
and future. Had immigration ceased after the Civil War, the population of 
the United States would hardly now exceed that of the larger European states 
and would probably have fallen behind that of Germany. 

Regardless of what yardsticks are being applied and regardless of how 
optimistic we may be concerning the population growth of the United States, 
the fact remains that the demographic component is the weakest link in the 
American structure of power. The United States possesses all the elements 
needed to secure for it an unassailable position-all, that is, except man- 
power. Tt is true that we can anticipate dissensions within the Soviet orbit; 
the ultimate political alignment of China is uncertain. It is also true that 
the United States in alliance with a growing Latin America, with Western 
Europe, and with some of the Asiatic countries would be in a position of 
overwhelnung power. Yet we cannot discount the possibility of a consolida- 
tion and even of expansion of the Soviet bloc. Some of the strong Asiatic 
countries may become hostile to the United States. European nations may 
waver in their loyalty to the idea of a West United. Opposition may emerge 
in Latin America. Decline may, after all, overtake \Ve.stern Europe. If such 
dangers should materialize, the manpower weakness of the United States, 
even if it were to include Canada, would prove a serious handicap. 

Foreign Migration Policies. The decreasing rate of immigration to the 
United States since 1924 is not due to the goal’s having become less attrac- 
tive. It is due to a political deci.sion which reduced iiumigration from south- 
ern and eastern Europe to one-fifth of that from iioithern and western 
Europe, whereas still in 1914 the former had been six times as large as the 
latter. American immigration policy favors those .nilions whose population 
growth is declining and restricts immigration from those nations which are 
experiencing an accelerated rate of growth. 

Emergency measures in favor of displaced persons and refugees from 
Central Europe and Russia have somewhat blunted *he edge of the contra- 
diction inherent in American immigration policy. So have laws facilitating 
the entrance of war brides and their relatives. Hence immigration has con- 
tinued to be a factor which undoubtedly contributed its share to the recovery 
of the American rate of growth. Yet ‘bese timid policies are inadequate to 
balance the population growth of countries which are, or may become in the 
future, competitors of the United States. In the postwar period, countries 
like Canada and Australia opened their doors to a substantial number of 
European immigrants. But they stand ever ready, at the slightest sign of 
unemployment, to close their doors again. France admitted sdme immigra- 
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tion and in this fashion reduced its war losses. There is little doubt that 
France would be a nation with far greater vitality and higher military secu- 
rity if she were to adopt a policy similar to the one which the United States 
practiced before the First World War. France easily could resume her place 
as a great power if she were to raise her population to S0~60 million. Large- 
scale immigration would lead to an expanding and dynamic economy, break- 
ing the grip of lethargy, if not senility, upon the country, and restore to 
productivity the large fertile areas now lying (allow in metropolitan France 
and in the French overseas possessions. The population problem of Italy 
still is unsolved, though it could be solved to the mutual advantage of Italy 
and the traditional immigration countries and their colonies. Apparently, in 
international politics it is quite impossible to put two and two together. 

The drying up of world trade in the desert of protectionism parallels 
closely the stagnation of international migration induced by legislation. Yet 
the migratory urges of Europe had not subsided; they had shifted. “It is 
an apparent coincidence,” W. D. Forsyth writes, ‘‘that the overseas coun- 
tries should have lost their capacity to absorb vast mas.ses of immigrants 
in the very generation in which European population growth had declined. 
Some underlying unity may still be traced between these two phenomena.” 
The coincidence is indeed only apparent. 

The overseas countries have not lost their capacity to absorb large num- 
bers of people. For example, the ( aribbean islands are often described as 
“overpopulated.” However, if all of them had the population density of 
Puerto Rico — and every single one of them has an almost identical natural 
endowment — these islands could support 60 million people instead of the 
16 million now constituting Iheir total ijopulation. If the (iiiianas and British 
Honduras, which both possess considerable natural resources, had the 
density of Trinidad, they could support 56 million people rather than 1.3 
million. French Guiana has about the same conditions as British Guiana; 
yet it has only one-seventh of the density of the latter. More incomprehen- 
sible still, throughout these areas there are islands with declining population. 

Of Costa Rica’s exceptionally good volcanic soil, only 10 per cent is be- 
\iv^» cultivated*, there is room for an estimated minimum of 2 million immi- 
grants. Very favorable conditions exist in the eastern Andes, in the African 
highlands, and even in parts of Asia. That the British dominions, particu- 
larly Australia and South Africa,-* could support millions of additional peo- 

W. D. Forsyth, The Myth of Open Spaces, Melbourne University Pre.ss, 1942, p. 167. 

The South African whites view with alarm the restiveness of the colored races and 
their demographic advances; yet they make no effort to increase the numbci of whites 
rapidly and substantially. The annual immigration rate oscillates around 1 per cent of the 
white population, or less than 0.2 per cent of the over-all population. The birth rate of 
the whites stands at over 25, but the birth rate of the colored in South Africa is un- 
known. The white rate of increase is consistently (though not dramatically) below the 
colored rate of growth. The apartheid f segregation) policy has been driving the half- 
caste population (more than SO per cent of the whites) into a political alliance with the 
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pie has been disputed on spurious Malthusian grounds. By similar reason- 
ing, it might have been argued, in 1776, that the United States could never 
support more than 20 to 30 million inhabitants. Are there indeed valid rea- 
sons why Africa could not support a density similar to that of the Soviet 
Union, or South America not one similar to the world average, or Oceania 
not one approaching the density of Africa (see Table 4)? 

Table 4. Population Densities 

Density per 


Area square mile 

World 45 

Europe 200 

Tropical Asia 17.S 

Asia (except U.S.S K ) 117 

U S.S.K 23 

North America 23 

Africa 

South America l.S 

(Xeana .S 


The point is that the population pressures — those which do exist and 
those which most certainly will emerge in the future — can be alleviated. 
There is enough room in Indonesia to solve Java’s population problem. 
'I'here is enough room in .\frica to lake a considerable load from the shoul- 
ders of India. There is ample space in Latin America for Japanese settlers, 
(iiven proper irrigation methods and installation of electric power, there is 
enough space in the Middle Hast to relieve the population pressure in the 
Nile Valley. In so far as the surplus population of Italy, the Slavic countries, 
and pos.sibly Germain* i.s concerned, there is ample space in the United 
States, France, and the British Dominions and in the British, Belgian, and 
French colonies. If we remember that, for e.xample, iii Indo-China there is 
only one doctor for 4^1.000 people (as compared to one doctor for 1,300 
people in France), we see that there is still considerable Lebensraum even 
for members of the liberal professions. 

A redistribution of population not only would help to reduce population 
pressures, but also would supply the manpower for the necessary develop- 
ment of presently unexploiled resources. The industrial economy of the 
United States and Western Europe has been relying, to an ever-increasing 
degree, on minerals which are procured from underdeveloped areas, such as 
the Belgian Congo. .\s the hunger for .'linerals will not be quenched in the 
foreseeable future, new deposits must be opened up. Hence new lands must 
be settled. Moreover, as the world population increa.scs, food requirements 

natives (largely Bantus) and the .Asiatics. Can there be any doubt as to the outcome of 
this “Alice in Wonderland” race struggle? See Jan H. Hofmeyr, South Africa^ 2d ed,, rev. 
by J. P. Cope, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953, p. 216. 
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will soar. While they may be satisfied in part by more intensive agricul- 
ture, there is little doubt that new areas must be taken under cultivation. 

This is not to belittle the enormous difficulties which militate against the 
solution of the demographic problem through migration. Yet these difficulties 
are neither geographic nor economic in nature. They arise from cultural 
taboos and racial idiosyncrasies. Whether or not it will be possible to reduce 
or overcome these idiosyncrasies remains to be seen. The resettlement of 
huge numbers of people requires very considerable financial investments and 
large organizations. Even if successful, its completion will take a long time, 
not to mention the fact that the resettlement process will spark many crises 
and political conllicts. It is merely suggested here that, through proper 
identification of the true problem, many steps be taken gradually. It is a 
primary interest of the United States to restore the circulatory system of 
Europe’s population and to assist in composing the demographic crisis of 
Western Europe in order to check an all too rapid demogra[jhic shift in 
favor of nations profoundly different culturally. It is also in the interest of 
the United States to strengthen the population of the British Dominions and 
to forestall a population crisis in Germany. The need for the United States 
to help Japan solve its demographic problem is highlighted by the sole alter- 
native: Japan’s drift, as a mere appendage, into the orbit of Soviet Russia 
and Red China. The same argum^^nt applies, though perhaps with less 
force, to India, where a great deal can be done through internal coloniza- 
tion. Migration thus becomes a crucially important field of American for- 
eign policy, both as regards the United States’ own domestic strength and as 
regards the threats which may be developing from overseas. In the United 
States, the importance of this problem has never yet received its due recog- 
nition. 

Several agencies of the United Nations are concerned with international 
demographical and migration problems. Although their activities are largely 
confined to the gathering and dissemination of information, highly pertinent 
recommendations and resolutions, which have issued from the Economic and 
Social Council, reflect awareness of the ramifications and the urgency of 
population problems. Thus, for example, the Advisory Committee on Plan- 
ning and Co-ordination of the Social Commission, which met from March 8 
to March 18, 1948, “considered migration as one of seven major fields of 
activity which it considered as requiring priority of consideration by the 
Secretariat.” 

The preceding chapters attempted to survey the broad trends which are 
reshaping the population distribution of the globe. Manpower,: we observed, 
is but one among the many factors of power. It is the one #htch supplies 
the animate force transforming all the elements of power into political reali- 
ties. Contemporary power relationships, unlike the stabler, more predictable 
conditions a hundred years ago, cannot be frozen, because manpower rela- 
tionships will not stay put. Strength in numbers becomes, by virtue of mod- 
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era production and training methods, increasingly synonymous with economic 
and military power. Malthusian ideas — a “stable” population, a “stable” 
economy — beget, inexorably, static foreign and military policies. Yet stra- 
tegic bases, weapons-in-being, stockpiles of raw materials, and the world's 
most colossal wealth in inanimate assets cannot assure the future power of 
the United States. The security of the United States rests upon the growth, 
creativeness, and stamina of its people, not upon Maginot Lines, be they 
fashioned of concrete and steel or the figments of the Malthusian mind. 

The ix)pulous nations of Eurasia will sooner or later, as a result of indus- 
trialization and urbanization, pass the maximum point of their demographical 
development. The United States must seek to maintain its relative position 
until the rate of increase of the other powers, too. diminishes. If this delay- 
ing action is successful, the equilibrium has been maintained. 

In the past, attempts to influence population trends by government policies 
were mostly unsuccessful, although a good case may be made for the view 
that intervention was either loo late, as in ancient Rome, or too timid and 
inept, as more recently in European countries. By contrast, there is the tre- 
mendous improvement effected within the last 100 years in mortality rales 
and expcciancy of life, which obviously has been influenced by political de- 
cisions, i.(\, by sanitary and educational measures of all kinds. Recent ex- 
perience in population policy has shown that limited successes can be 
achieved. If financial assistance to large families and generous maternity 
benefits are enacted into law, and if provisions similar to those proposed for 
Britain by Sir William Beveridge should be adopted by the United States, 
the population trend may be altered substantially. It has been said that 
babies cannot be bought. This is true in a sense. Pronalalist policies will 
fail if they rely on purely materialistic incentives. A population policy must 
operate in .several sectors at once. Ideologies, habit , and customs are not 
fixed for all eternity and are subject to human control. 

The United States has no population policy worthy of the name. On the 
contrary, the policy of the United States, as made uil») law, aims at restrict- 
ing population growth. Phroughout history, population growth has followed 
increase of wealth and j^roductivity, partly becau.se more children could be 
reared, partly becaii.-^c it stimulated immigration. The United States still 
exerts a powerful pull on surplus populations and upmoted peoples. A huge 
capital of manpower, brains, and skills is America's for the asking. .\n intelli- 
gent policy of laissez passrr is today as much in the true interest of the 
United States as it ever was in its history. 
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Chapter 7 

RAW MATERIALS IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RAW MATERIALS 

Industrial capacity is determined in pan by the available raw materials 
which a nation can maintain at its disposal. Thus stale power, based as it is 
on industrial power, is a function not only of size and skill of population and 
geo^'raphical conditions, but also of access to or control of basic raw materials. 
I'hese raw materials are unequally distributed upon the earth’s surface and 
among nations. This condition — or rather geologic accident may determine 
with considerable finality the importance of a nation’s role in international 
politics. 

Raw materials may be utilized for different objectives. A nation may attempt 
to utilize its supplies in the development of economic strength dedicated to 
providing a higher standard of living for its people, or these .same raw materials 
may be employed as an instrument of political and military power; then the 
purpo.se of the economy is to make the nation as strong as conditions may per- 
mit in order to prp[)are for war. The first objective can be reached most effec- 
tively by stimulating trade the free movement of goods and people -and pro- 
duction for the purpose of individual consumption, largely through competition 
and systematic elimination of restrictions on markets ;md initiative. The at- 
tainment of the second objective requires controls on trajle and financial trans- 
actions, including foreign investments, as well as the channeling of production 
into capital equipment and military end products. It i lso may require a policy 
of stockpiling raw materials which must be imported from abroad or a policy 
of stimulating marginal raw-materials production at home although, in a 
purely civilian economy, it would be cheaper to pnicure these materials from 
abroad. Under modern conditions where war is an ever-present threat, policy 
must be designed to meet both purposes: it must provide for the security of 
the nation and at the same time, as far as practical, enhance the standards 
of living and the property resources (/.e., the economic security) of the in- 
dividual. 

RAW MATERIAL PROBLEMS AND POLICIES IN THE INTERWAR PERIOD 

Following both world wars the nations of the world faced the tremendous 
problems involved in restoring the international flow of raw matetials. These 
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problems were twofold. The first was essentially of a transitory nature; raw 
materials were needed for immediate use in economic rehabilitation and re* 
construction of war-torn economies. It involved the movement of large quan- 
tities of foodstuffs for human consumption as well as the distribution of pri- 
mary industrial products in order to generate the national and international 
economic machinery of the world. These were considered as normal economic 
conditions following termination of a widespread war. The other problem was 
of a long-range nature, concerned with the development of national economies. 
The problems in this category involved capital investments both at home and 
abroad, essential to the acquisition of needed supplies, and the creation of 
sufficiently large export markets in which to dispose of finished gof>ds. 

Accompanying these two conditions was the belief that one of the economic 
origins of both wars was the inability of some nations to obtain equal access 
to raw materials in ‘all areas. This belief was expressed in the third of the 
Fourteen Points w'hich in 1918 were laid down by the President of the United 
States: “The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the es- 
tablishment of an equality of trade among all the nations consenting to the 
peace and associating themselves for its maintenance.'’ 

The history of the international raw-material proble?Ti consists, in the main, 
of constantly reiterated charges by the “ha\'e-not" nations that they were 
being discriminated against by the “haves" and were being refused access to 
needed industrial raw materials, and by assertions in rebuttal of the “haves" 
that legitimate demands could be satisfied in free markets. For example, the 
Provisional Economic and Financial Committee of the League of Nations 
concluded in September, 1921, that no country which needed raw materials 
urgently should suffer shortages becau.se (d discrimination. It pointed out that 
the difficulties involved stemmed from the credit and exchange problems aris- 
ing out of the international trade rather than from political discriminations. 
However, ever since 1918, raw-material ctmirol schemes have been nourishing. 
They developed into two principal types: those schemes organized and op- 
erated by private enterprise in cartel form, and those set up, supervised, or 
operated by governments themselves. Very often the line between these tw'o 
types of control schemes became blurred, since governments, by subsidy or 
tacit approval, sponsored the actions of private organizations. 

Cartels had existed before World War I ; however, the J 920's saw a multi- 
plication of such instruments of raw-material control. The manufacture of 
war implements had caused a rapid increase in the volume of demand for 
primary products which resulted in the expansion of production facilities, and, 
in turn, the expansion of the power of the existing ca»'tel orgaiiizations. This 
chain of events was reflected in the rise of such control schemes |is the Bandung 
Tin Mining Pool, Stephenson Rubber Plan, United States C(^per Exporters 
Association, Chadbourne Sugar Agreement, Coffee Cartel, New' Zealand Kauri 
Gum Control Act of 1925, Chilean Nitrate Producers’ Association, Argentina- 
Paraguay Quebracho Restriction Agreement of 1916, Reorganized European 
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Steel Cartel of 1926, the Yucatan Export and Production Agreements, and 
the European Zinc Cartel of 1928. The restrictions imposed by such agree- 
ments were strenuously opposed by consuming countries. 

The economic slump in late 1929 hit countries dependent upon the export 
of raw materials very heavily. In the depression period from 1929 to 1935, 
the leading industrial countries resorted to protective legislation, which sought 
to insulate the remaining markets of domestic producers from intrusion by 
foreign-made goods, quota systems, and, finally, the reorganization of raw- 
material control schemes. Such control schemes now appeared in new forms 
for such commcxlities as: aluminum, pfitash. petroleum, jute, pineapple, zinc, 
tin, platinum, lumber, silver, cotton, rubber, cinchona bark, and coke. Simul- 
taneously new raw-material control schemes were added to the existing ones, 
namely, for the regulation of trade in copper ( 1935 ) , lead ( 1935 -1938) , coffee 
(1936), sugar ( 1937), and wheat (1938). 

These events were accompanied by increasing demands by certain nations 
for territories as the sole equitable means of satisfyiug alleged raw-material 
needs. The Italian government, preparing to attack Ethiopia in 1935, used 
the argument that the pre.s.sure of her population on existing raw-material 
resources forced her to territorial expansion. The Japanese government sup- 
ported its expansionist claims by pointing to the alarming increase in the rate 
of population bearing heavily upon domestic resources, (iermany demanded 
the return of its former colonies because of an expanding birth rale, and re- 
inforced its demands by racialistic, pan-Oerman propaganda. These nations 
argued that the living standards of their populations were being depressed 
through the restrictive actions of control schemes. 

The importance of these arguments was reflected in the thorough investi- 
gation of raw-material problems by the League of Nations.^ The report of 
this investigation concluded that the difficulty involved Memmed not from the 
inability to obtain equal access to raw materials, but rather from the foreign- 
exchange situation. It is interesting to note that the ' ountries which had most 
vociferously objected to the findings of the report were the first ones which 
resorted to some of the most flagrant restrictions through the use of controlled 
currency schemes, exchange restrictions, and quota and allotment schemes. 

The investigation of the League of Nations was the last attempt to find a 
rational and peaceful solution for the raw-material problems before the out- 
break of World War Tl. The importance of providing equal access to raw 
materials for all nations was acknowledged by the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and the President of the Unite • States on .\ugust 14, 1941, in the 
wording of the Atlantic Charier, Article 4: . . they [the United States and 

Great Britain] will endeavor, with due respect for existing obligations, to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all the States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 

1 **Report of the League of Nations Committee for the Study of the |law Material 
Problems ” League of yations Official Journal, December, 1937. 
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access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity.’^ 

The Charter of the United Nations Organization gives no direct guarantee 
of equality of access to raw materials, though a vaguely phrased provision may 
be construed to cover this principle. According to Chapter I, Turpose and 
Principles, Article 1 (2), the purposes of the United Nations are: “To de- 
velop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace.’' 

However, the countries of the world remained unwilling, and in many cases 
unable, to surrender control-of-raw-material policies and practices to an in- 
ternational agency. This fact is reflected by the failure of the International 
Trade Organization to alter materially the existing pattern of trade restric- 
tions and raw-material control schemes. The program for European economic 
recovery outlined by the European Recovery Act of 1948 was developed mfhin 
the framework of existing control schemes. 

There occurred, however, after 1945 the following changes: (1) countries 
closely associated with the United States claimed that they could not purchase 
raw materials because of real or fancied “dollar shortages” and were helped 
financially by the United States; (2) raw-materials demands increased every- 
where, with the result that, in contrast to the depression years, there were 
shortages rather than surpluses and, consequently, higher prices of raw ma- 
terials; (3) new types of raw materials, especially minerals, have become 
highly important; (4) raw-materials production was expanded everywhere. 
Hence, while monopolistic practices continue to flourish in the raw-materials 
field, the clamor for “easy giccess” to the materials themselves was superseded 
by agitation for cheap prices and long-term credits. 


"SUBSTITUTES" 

“Substitutes” are an integral part of a country’s raw-material supply. This 
fact has given rise to a somewhat stultifying discussion, a “conservative” fac- 
tion rejecting ersafz in any form, and an “alchemist” faction taking the dia- 
metrically opposite point of view. One side maintains that .substitutes ( 1 ) are 
too expensive, (2) are of inferior quality, and (3) do not offer a .solution of 
the raw-material problem when really .serious shortages occur. The other side 
advocates a general use of substitutes and insi.sts that military and economic 
security may not be assured unless the country has completely freed itself 
from the bondage of foreign trade. 

The history of technical progress may be conceived of as a procession of 
substitutes. The gasoline motor is a substitute for the steam engine, which in 
turn was a substitute for the mail coach; fuel oil is a substitute for coal, which 
in turn replaced wood burning. An analogous process has transformed military 
technology ; the tank, for instance, may be considered as a substitute for heavy 
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cavalry. In a general sense, the economy of substitutes with its concomitant 
diffusion of technological skills turned inventive genius toward new ways and 
techniques. In a more narrow sense, substitution often eased the requirements 
of armament production and sometimes eliminated raw-material shortages 
altogether. Without Haber’s invention for producing nitrogen from air, the 
British naval blockade and the subsequent loss of access to Chile’s saltpeter 
would have forced Germany out of the First World War within six months. 
Without synthetic gasoline production, (Germany could not have started the 
Second World War. Without synthetic rubber industrial plants at home, the 
loss of Malaya would have been an almost fatal blow to American war econ- 
omy. Some countries, especially the United States. Great Britain, and Ger- 
many, successfully replaced scarce minerals with plastics. 

There were other, less successful, attempts at replacing important but scarce 
materials by more abundant ones. Ciermany, for example, attempted to pro- 
duce clothing and food, notably sugar, out of wood— with which, incidentally, 
she was not overabundantly supplied. Despite this feat of alchemy, the Ger- 
man people appear to have favored wool and beet sugar over wood fiber in 
any guise. 

Perhap.- i]\v greatest promise of “substitution" lies in the field of nutrition. 
A good case can l)e made for the contention that food is what a good deal of 
international politics is about. Were it possible to duplicate the process of 
photosynthesis and thus to produce by “artificial" photosynthesis carbohy- 
drates, sugars, and proteins, “food factories" could be set up, turning out food 
in whatever quantities were desired. Their products might not for a long time 
rival the nutritive and culinary properties of creamery butter and steaks, but 
they should alleviate the emergency food problems posed by population 
growth. The production of synthetic vitamins permits a nation to improve 
the nutritive value of the food it possesses. A better exploitation of the food 
contained in the sea, adoption of tank-farming technioues, and even the re- 
placement of animal through vegetable food (or vice versa) are examples of 
substitution. 

Substitution may be complete or partial. For example. Russia, which is short 
in some alloys, relies lui “natural alloys." /.c., highly complex iron compounds 
found in the ores. The Soviet Union also may be short in high-grade bauxite 
and hence may try to place greater reliance on magnesuim as a second light 
metal in addition to aluminum. The substitution of peat or lignite for coal 
is quite commonplace, although it is paid for by a lo.ss in B.t.u.’s. By con- 
trast, a substitution of bagasse (sugar-cane residuals) for wH)od as raw ma- 
terial for cellulose and paper may c. nstitute technological progress — and 
transform the economies of many tropical countries. 

A number of inllexible rules govern the workings of any substitute economy. 
In the early phase of the substitution process, when the technology of the new 
product is less satisfactory than that of the old, the substitute is more expen- 
sive and more difficult to produce. This was the case of Buna rubber. Although 
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the price may decline and become competitive with the original or “natural” 
product, the technology of both products may tend to merge, with the prod- 
ucts becoming complementary. This happened with natural and synthetic 
rubber. In other cases, the original product may be pushed into the back- 
ground; nylon must win out over natural silk if for no other reason than that 
silk cannot be produced in large enough quantities. Many substitutes are in- 
ferior and more costly products, and will remain so forever. For example, 
beet sugar is far more costly than cane sugar; rye and corn are less nutritive 
than wheat ; wood is a poor substitute for coal, which in turn is a poor sub- 
stitute for oil. 

Secondly, substitutes do not necessarily improve the over-all raw-material 
supply. Let us suppose that, to meet heavy demands for electric wiring, meth- 
ods have been developed for replacing copper by aluminum; this would be a 
great advantage if copper were scarce but aluminum abundant. Yet the sub- 
stitution creates a heavy demand for aluminum, and to satisfy it, aluminum 
production may have to be doubled or tripled. Hence a shortage in aluminum 
might occur, and transportation equipment and electric power, the most ex- 
pensive “raw materials’’ in aluminum manufacturer would have to be diverted 
from other, no less vital, economic tasks; or electric power production would 
have to be increased, exactly as it happened during the early years of the 
Korean War in the United States. 

Thirdly, there are materials for which no substitutes can be found and 
which, on the contrary, are themselves the foundation of substitute economy. 
The most important of these materials have been, till now. coal and iron. Oil, 
too, is not as easily replaced as the “alchemists” may wish.'^For one thing, 
coal, lignite, shale, or other suitable materials must be available in adequate 
quantities; for another, therfe must be an abundant supply of vegetable matter 
to replace oil fuel by alcohol. Third, oil is not used as fuel only, but is also, 
in its various forms and with its thirty-odd derivatives, essential to the chem- 
ical industry. There are many minor minerals which cannot be dispen.sed 
with; prominent among these are manganese and, to a lesser extent, nickel 
and tin. More important still, there must be an ample supply of a variety — 
be it any variety — of these “minor” metals. 

Fourthly, countries in need of substitutes are usually not rich enough to 
afford vast investments in huge industries which cannot produce cheaply 
enough to compete in peacetime with the natural product, and which thus 
must be kept idle on government subsidy until an emergency arrives. 

One alternative to substitutions proposed by certain military and economic 
experts is stockpiling.® 

* Robert Mossc, “AIutninum~A World Industry World Economics, Vol. 2, Nos. 5-6, 

®Seep. 154. ? 
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COAL AND IRON IN WORLD POLITICS 

Coal and iron are the fundamental minerals of every civilian and military 
activity today. These raw materials are needed in ever-increasing quantities 
in the manufacture of producers’ goods, construction and industrial equip- 
ment, and consumers’ goods. Their importance has continued to increase in 
modern warfare and civilian industry. While world coal production has ap- 
proached a comparatively stable upper limit and during the 1940’s reached 
an output of 1.5 to 2.0 billion short tons, iron and steel production has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds since the termination of World War II: pig-iron 
production nearly doubled within six years, while steel production increased 
by two-thirds. Within seventy-five-odd years world steel production soared 
from practically nothing to over 200 million tons by 1950; and the demand 
for steel and iron continues high. 

Since coal and iron are unequally distributed over the surface of the earth, 
all nations, except a favored few, are forced to obtaiii supplies of one or both 
of these minerals from areas outside their borders. However, the mere pres- 
ence of these raw materials within the territorial confines of a nation has not 
been sufficient in the past for the development of heavy industry, the basis 
of state power. It w^as the juxtaposition of these raw materials, their avail- 
ability in relation to each other and to existing concentrations of labor and to 
markets, which determined their effective use in the development of heavy 
indu.stry. Only a few nations on the earth possessed this fortuitous combina- 
tion of quantitative and location factors. Hence only a few nations possessed 
real industrial power. The emergence of nuclear power as a source of energy 
is bound to change this traditional pattern profoundly. 

Coal. While great strides have been made in replacing coal by petroleum, 
by hydroelectric power, and, more recently, by atomit energy, coal still re- 
main.s, for the time being, the most important source of energy. 

The preeminence of coal as a major energizer in the past 200 years has been 
due to a variety of circumstances. The most important impetus given to the 
utilization of coal was the destruction of the European forests and the dis- 
covery of a cheap “substitute” in the form of coal. In addition, with the in- 
vention of the Watt steam engine in 1769, coal became, in the form of steam 
power, the chief source of energy for industrial use. Further technological 
improvements in the iron and steel-making industry as a result of the Bes- 
semer and the Siemens-Martin electric-furnace processes, and the widespread 
use of automatic or semiautomatic machinery demanding g.'-eat amounts of 
dependable energy, raised the world demand for coal until annual consump- 
tion exceeded in bulk that for any other commodity. 

The United States holds a favorable position regarding its coal resources 
at the present time. United States coal supplies include a superior grade of 
bituminous (soft) coal with adequate stocks of anthracite (hard^ deposited 
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in the eastern and northeastern sections of the United States. These superior 
grade reserves are backed by very large quantities of low-grade bituminous, 
subbituminous, and lignite coal deposits distributed among several states. The 
tremendous demand for high-grade, low-volatile coal during World Wars 1 
and II has created, however, a sufficient scarcity in coking coals as to require 
supplementing high-grade coking coals with inferior grades. Some of the best 
seams of coal already have been depleted or shortly will become so. 

Great quantities of coal are found in N'ova Scotia. 'Fhe.se coal reserves are 
of high-grade quality and may be used for coking in industry. 'Fhe ( anadian 
supplies include low-grade coals found in central and western Canada. 

Nature has been exceedingly niggardly in supplying the southern half of 
the Western Hemisphere with coal. Some coal deposits exist in the north- 
eastern coastal section of Mexico in the Sabina field. Small tiuanlilies of coal 
are also found throughout the countries of South America, chiefly of inferior 
grade. 

Canada and the United States account for about 40 per cent of the world’s 
coke and 30 per cent of the world’s coal production. The other coal-productii)n 
leaders are to be found in Europe and A.sia. Germany, Ru.ssia, the United 
Kingdom, and Poland account for almost one-half of total world production 
today. 

Formerly the second largest coal producer in the world, the United King- 
dom has moved to the fourth place. British coal mines are loiated chiefly in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, northeastern England near the rivers Tees and 
Tyne, the eastern Midlands, the Birmingham-('oventry areas, and southern 
Wales. All of them have been worked extensively since the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The present reserves are to be found in thin seams, badly tilled, whii h 
makes for difficulty in recovering coal from the.se deposits cheai)ly. I’he high 
cost of production and the prevalence of obsolete mining eciuipment as well 
as nationalization have resulted in the economic decay of the British coal 
industry. 

On the Continent, the heartland of indu.strial activity in Western Europe 
lies in the Ruhr Valley. The West German fields with their thick, easily work- 
able coal seams provide great amounts of excellent coking and steaming coal. 
This Ls also true to a lesser extent of the Saar fields. After the United States, 
Germany has the second largest coal output in the world. 

The German leadership in coal production may well be contrasted with the 
extremely weak position of France. French supplies of coal are in the northern 
areas adjoining Belgium in the Sambre-Meuse area. These coal supplies are 
of medium quality. They are in.sufficient to sustain the needs of the French 
iron and steel industry. The result has been French reliance oO British and 
German coal. This dependence on outside coal supplies limited the expansion 
of the steel industry and resulted in the constant shipment of French iron ores 
from the Lorraine district to the coal deposits of the Ruhr Valley in Ger- 
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many. The effect has been the development of an international complex of 
raw-material exchanges and processing which is centered upon the coal mines 
and steel mills of the Ruhr. The international organization developed under 
the Schunian Plan, the Coal and Steel Community (CSC), created in 1952, 
is designed lo bring about a p()lilicoeconf)mic integration of these industries. 

Russian coal and coke production still lags behind that of the United States 
and (lermany. It has overtaken, however, the output of the United Kingdom. 
The principal coal areas of Russia are the Donets Basin, the Kuznetsk region, 
the Moscow-Tuld area, and Kazakhstan. I'he goal of the postwar Five-Year 
Plan (1946' 1951) was to achieve a production volume in 1950 of 250 million 
tons of coal. According to Soviet claims, this goal was exceeded and the mines 
destroyed during the war were rehabilitated. Some time between 1951 and 
195.^ production apparently exceeded vU30 million tons, to which must be 
added about 150 million tons from Poland, including former German Silesia, 
and Czechoslovakia. The Soviet bloc thus reached about three-quarters of the 
North American ('oal output. 

Data on the coal supplie.s in the Asiatic continent are scant and notorious 
for their unreliability. Workable coal depf»siis in China are found in Man- 
churia, Hunan, Szechwan. Shensi, Yunnan. Kweichow. North China, and 
.southwT.stern China. C hinese coal is generally of poor coking quality. In ad- 
dition, China is faced with the problem of transporting large amounts of coal 
supplies over railroad systems that may remain for a long time inadequate 
to meet the increa.sed volume of freight traffic, though the Chinese commu- 
nists appear to have launched an ambitious |)rogram of railroad construction. 
In 195.^, they claimed to have increased freight capacity by 50 per cent over 
1951. 

Japanese coal dejiosits have in the past been insuffi< ient to meet the needs 
of the Japane.se iron and steel industries. Deposits in northwe.st part of 
Kyushu and Hokkaido occur in coal beds which are thin in seam and dipped 
at a considerable angle. Japan has become depends nt on imports of high- 
grade coking coal. Indian coal is somewhat better qualitatively, but reserves 
are .small. Nevertheless, coal production still can be expanded considerably. 

Australian coal deposits are mainly of a bituminous and lignite quality. Pro- 
duction, though insignificant as compared with that of ;hc major w’orld pro- 
ducers, is sufficient to meet .Vustralian home requirements. South Africa has 
been expanding its coal production gradually, and East .Africa has appeared 
on the scene as the producer of a significant quantity of low-grade coal. 

An economy based on coal would not permit areas like South America or 
.Africa to achieve a strong industrial position; the exhaustion of coal fields 
in England and France may force these nations into a highly unpleasant 
‘^readjustment,” i.r., into economic regression. 

Fortunately, it no longer is necessary to stay within the strait jacket of 
coal technology: nuclear power shows the way out. The total energy available 
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in recoverable uranium is about 23 times larger than the energy stored in 
coal} 

Nuclear power must be expected to be introduced gradually ; it will not re- 
place coal but supplement it, especially in areas which have no coal resources 
or in industries which are huge power consumers. Wherever coal is expensive, 
there will be a strong incentive to convert rapidly to nuclear power. For 
example, in 1951, the cost of power in Alaska was 6~7 cents per kilowatthour, 
as compared to an average of 1 cent in the United States. 

The full international implications of such a development cannot be assessed 
beforehand. But mobile energy destroys the basis of the conventional theory 
of location: henceforth energy can be obtained at any place selected, and in 
any quantity desired, at competitive prices. The industrial predominance of 
the coal nations will lose one of its most important pillars. It also means that 
the economic future of the world looks much brighter than heretofore and 
that areas as yet unavailable to large-scale development (including areas re- 
quiring huge irrigation projects) can be put to productive uses. 

Iron. The United States, the world’s largest iron-ore producer, draws upon 
deposits located in the Great Lakes region, Alabama, the Pennsylvania-New 
York-New Jersey region, and in the Western states including Wyoming, Utah, 
California, Colorado, South Dakota, and Washington. Vast quantities of high- 
grade ores mined at low cost have been shipped from ihe Mesabi Range, 
Minnesota, by barge through the Great Lakes for refining in the Penasylvania- 
Ohio-Illinois area. Because of civilian demands for steel, which have increased 
tenfold over the past seventy years, and the tremendous requirements of two 
world wars, the limits of the reserves in the Mesabi Range have come within 
sight. Their exhaustion will mean reliance upon inferior-grade ores near the 
Mesabi Range, or in the southeastern United States. 

.*\n estimated 5 billion tons of usable low-grade ore — taconite — are avail- 
able at the upper end of the Great I^kes. But until recently there was no 
practical method of freeing the iron imbedded in the extremely hard taconite. 
The high-grade iron ore which has been the mainstay of steel’s raw material 
runs about 50 per cent pure iron. It can be used in the iron-making blast fur- 
naces just as it comes from the ground. Taconite, however, is about 25 per 
cent iron. It requires considerable processing before it can be Uwsed. 

The importation of superior-grade ores from Labrador wa| scheduled to 
begin during 1954. Large-scale imports from Venezuela and phile began in 
1951. By 1953 foreign imports accounted for about one-tenth <Jf the domestic 

* John W. Landis, “Nuclear Energy as a Source of Power,” Atomic Ppiver and Private 
Enter prise ^ Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 82d Cong., 2d Sess.,[ December, 1952, 
pp. 381/. If true breeding becomes possible, the nuclear-energy reservl^ would be even 
greater ; this also would be the case and production costs would decrease if the technology 
of mining low-grade uranium were to be improved or if uranium -bearing oil shales were 
to be processed for oil. “Recoverable” means in this context “recoverable at tbc price of 
$100 per pound of uranium metal.” 
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iron-ore production. Appreciable quantities of iron ore have been located in 
the Alaskan Territory. 

Canada’s ore reserves are available to the United States economy. In 
addition to Venezuela’s large reserves — substantially a postwar discovery 
—there are major iron-ore deposits in Cuba and Hrazil as well as smaller 
ones in Mexico and Chile. Even assuming a rapid industrialization of Latin 
.America, a large portion of these reserves may be counted on by the United 
States in its future economic development. 

The older of the Russian ore centers lie in the Urals and in the Donets 
Basin. Great quantities of iron ores are worked close to coal deposits. Large 
iron and steel industries were developed in the Magnitogorsk and Kuznetsk 
regions. Rus.sian objectives are to increase production by developing new 
mines and by improving the transportation system linking coal and iron- 
ore deposits. In 194S, the U.S.S.R. produced 11 million tons of pig iron, 
which by 19S0 had risen to 19.4 million ton.s (figures on ore production are 
unavailable), about one-third of ILS. output. The Russian increase of 75 per 
cent within five years certainly was remarkable; but the American increa.se 
during the same lime was 45 per cent— starting from a far higher level. For 
that matter the world increase during the period was 70 per cent, indicating 
that indeed a revolution in production is taking place. 

With the exception of the United States and possibly the Soviet Union, 
France is the greatest iron-ore producer. French production exceeds the out- 
put of all other European nations by a broad margin. The Lorraine ore de- 
posits are connected with the deposits in Luxembourg, whiih in turn are not 
too distant from the German deposits. The output of this Western European 
iron base in 1950, shown in .Table 5, was about 46 per cent of the American 


Table 5. Output of Iron Ore, KiriNE-LoRRAiNF. Basins, 1950 



Mi Kims of 

Area 

^hort tons 

Frana* 

33.3 

Germany . . . 

. 12.3 

Luxembourg. 

. . 4.2 

Total 

49.8 


output. For pig iron, the production, shown in Table 6, was 4? per cent of 
the American or 123 per cent of the Soviet-Polish-C.'zech output. 

A third major source of iron ore in Western Europe is found in the United 
Kingdom. Iron-ore deposits are located in the eastern, south-central, and 
northwest sections of England, and around Glasgow, Scotland. The British 
ores are produced from mines which have been worked extensively for about 
two centuries. Domestic low-grade ores are mixed with higher-grade imports 
from Sweden, Spain, and Africa. 
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Table 6. Output of Pig Iron, Riiine-Lorraine Basins, 1950 


Area 

Af ilUms of 
short tons 

France 

8.6 

Saiir 

1.8 

Germany . . . 

10.7 

Luxembourg . . 

2.7 

Belgium ... . 

4.1 

Total. . .. 

27.9 


Large deposits — high-grade magnetite and hcmatilic ore — lie in the north- 
ern and central parts of Sweden. Production conditions resemble those of the 
Mesabi Range, and the ore may be shi|)ped at relatively low cost to Atlantic 
ports or to harbors in the Gulf of Bothnia for transshipment to continental 
Europe. 

1'he Sj>ani.sh position in the European maikel resembles that of Sweden. 
Spanish ore, which is of sUfierior metallic (onlent and contains few* impuri- 
ties, is ’oir in northern Spain in the Hay of Biscay area. Because of low 
shipment costs and (ontrol by foreign capital, ilu* bulk of Spanish ore was 
formerly exported to other European counlrie'*. e^j)ecially the United King- 
dom and (Germany, and now mostly to the United Kingdom.’ 

'I'aking the W e>tern European iron industry a< a whole and paying atten- 
tion to its chief sources of supply, the picture in Table 7 emerges. Western 


'rAMLt. 7. PkonrcnoN oi Irov, Wl-ohn Kikmpf: 



Milhom of 
sh fons 

Area 

of itor ore 

Kliiiu' l.mraine basins 

49. S 

(Ireat Bril.iin 

14.5 

Sp.iin 

2.3 

Sweden 

15.3 

Algeii.i 

2.8 

I'uMn h .mil Spanish Morocco. . . 

t.3 

Sierra Leone (half of pnxluclion) 

0.6 

Total 

... S6.6 


Europe’s metropolitan and overseas controlled output is 80 per cent of the 
United Slates output: pig-iron products ‘ accounts for about 57 per cent, 
and steel production (including the Italian output) for 50 per cent, of the 
American production. Xorth America and Western Europe produce four 
times more steel than the Soviet Union and its European satellites. 

*U.S. Department of the Intcrioi. Buieau of Mines, “The Iron and Steel lAdustrics of 
Europe,” Economic Paper ig. 1939 , pp. 72-73. 
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In Asia extensive iron deposits are located in India’s northeastern provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa. The develc^naent of Indian heavy industry is favored 
by an ideal combination of rich ore deposits in close vicinity of good coal 
deposits, cheap labor, and potential markets, joined by Asia’s most highly 
developed railroad system.® China is far less fortunate than India. Much of 
her iron ore is produced in the northern provinces within the Great Wall and 
in Manchuria. These mines, except those of Manchuria, are comparatively 
remote from available coal supplies. Their exploitation is hampered by un- 
satisfactory transportation conditions. However, the deposits near Hankow 
are considered among the best in the world. The ores in Shansi are located 
near large anthracite deposits. Shansi has the world s oldest iron industry and 
may emerge in the future as a major industrial complex. 

Japanese iron-ore deposits are limited and are not of superior quality. The 
ores are essentially low-grade magnetite and must be sintered and concen- 
trated before they become usable for processing into steel. Japanese steel 
industry placed great reliance on the development of the iron-ore deposits of 
Manchuria, and the expansionist policy of Japan on the Asiatic mainland 
aimed first and foremost at securing the mineral wealth of Manchuria. The 
future development of the Japanese iron and steel industry depends on the 
political future of the Far East and more particularly on Japan's ability to 
secure sources of supply. 

In Australia large deposits of high-grade ores are located outside of .Sydney. 
These ores are considered adequate for the satisfaction of Australia’s own 
peacetime needs. 

The estimates in Table 8 require some modification, taking into account 
the iron content of the areas. For example, Sweden, India, and Canada, and 
possibly China, rank probably higher than these figures indicate. Moreover, 
reliable estimates about many important producers, such as Luxembourg, 
VWzuela. Chile, Sierra Leone, and Liberia, are not available. 

The figures show a very significant change from earlier times: the erstwhile 
major producers of iron ore have lost much of their standing, while new 
areas, particularly Africa and Latin America, begin to loom large. Given the 
anticipated reduced significance of coal, the location of iron ore may very well 
determine the location of heavy industry, and hence the location of military 
power. 

If so, the Soviet Union and the United States (together with Canada and 
Cuba) certainly possess the wherewithal of military and economic strength. 
Western Europe, while still favored by the present locational requirement of 
contiguous coal and iron deposits, would have difficulty holding its own un- 
less it continues to control Africa; British possession of Rhodesia should 
prove to be a significant factor. Within Europe, Germany’s position— speak- 
ing strictly in terms of iron — should continue to decline, while France, if she 

® See C. H. Behrc, “The Iron Deposits of Bihar and Orissa,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 22, 
No. 1, pp. 78-93. 
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Table 8. Iron Ore Estimates 


Billions of 
Area tnelrU tons 

Soviet Union 70.0 

Southern Rhodesia 52.0 

United Stales 25.0 

Hrazil 12.0 

India ... 11.0 

Canada 9.0 

Cuba 6.0 

France . 3.0 

French West Africa 2.5 

United Kinudom 2.0 

China . 1.5 

Sweden 1.2 

South Africa 1.2 

(iennany 1.0 

Turkey 0.8 

.Australia 0.6 

Spain 0.5 


manages to develop her potential, should gain. Turkey might improve her 
situation. India, it appears, has a far better chance to equip herself with 
heavy industry than ('hina, though the unreliability of Chinese figures should 
be taken into account before placing China second to India. Finally, Brazil 
(and Venezuela), South .Africa, Australia. Spain, and Sweden should be able 
to develop significant local heavy industries. Much will depend on develop- 
ments in Africa which, in terms of iron alone, may indeed become crucial. 
The future of Japan within an iron-steel technology seems far from bright. 
Needless to say the ultimate distribution of industry does not depend ex- 
clusively on the location of deposits. The emergence -T nuclear power is 
bound to change transport economics and thus, among other factors, will 
influence the choice of industrial location. One thing i- certain: new industrial 
centers are arising. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POLITICS OF OIL 

Petroleum ranks third in importance to coal and iron as regards the oper- 
ation of modern indti.strial tvonomy as well as the successful prosecution of 
war, be it fought on land, at sea, or in the air. Modern farming and home 
living no le.ss than water, highway, a.’d railroad transpuilation and the 
chemical industry depend on the continued flow' of petroleum. Nuclear pro- 
pulsion will modify this picture. There is little doubt that sooner or later it 
will become till important in naval ships and in the merchant marine, re- 
ducing the need for oil and the cost of transix)rtation. It may become sig- 
nificant for large airplanes and perhaps locomotives. But whatef^er inroads 
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nuclear propulsion may make, there is no doubt whatsoever that petroleum 
consumption will continue to increase very rapidly. In 1910, United States 
crude petroleum production stood at 210 million (42 gallon) barrels. Early 
in 19SI, it passed the 2 •billion-barrel mark, a ten-fold increase within forty 
years. (The American oil industry invested 19 billion dollars between 1945 
and 1952.) ‘ At the same time, world oil-refining capacity almost reached 600 
million tons, with about half of it located in North America. It is believed 
that the American oil production will be doubled between 1950 and 1975, 
and because of the time lag in motorization, oil consumption in the rest of 
the world may increase even faster. In any event, world production rose from 
330 million barrels in 1910 to 3.8 billion in 1950, an 11.5-fold increase 
within forty years. 

World petroleum supplies are located in relatively few areas. I'here are 
two major oil areas in the world. The first extends from North to South 
America, including the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico. I'his region in- 
cludes the deposits of the United States, Canada, Mexico, Colombia, and 
Venezuela. The second and larger area comprises the Near and Middle East, 
i.e., the region bounded by the Caspian Sea, the Hlack Sea, the Red Sea, and 
the Persian Gulf. Included in this area are the vast deposits of Kuwait, Iran, 
Iraq, Arabia, Qatar, Egypt, Turkey, Rumania, and Russia. This area possesses 
49 per cent of the worlds reserves, while the American zone possesses about 
45 per cent; however, estimates of .Middle Eastern (ul constantly have been 
corrected upward. In addition there are two minor producing areas. 'Fhe first 
includes the shallow depression lying between .Asia and Australia including 
the deposits of Sumatra, Borneo, New Guinea, and Java; the second, the 
northern arctic, is still undeveloped but believed to contain large petroleum 
deposits, especially in Alaska and in the Yeni.sei and Lena Basins of Siberia. 

It is not essential for military purposes that nations have large quantities 
of oil deposits within their territorial confines. Of greater importance is 
assured access to supplies. The German experience of 1933 1945 would point 
to the possibility of storing adequate supplies of imported petroleum, of 
creating additional petroleum reserves from coal and imported oil residuals, 
and of conquest (Rumania). Japan, desperately short of domestic reserves, 
seized upon large petroleum areas by conquest (Indonesia). The military 
victory of the United Nations in World War II was undoubtedly based, in 
part, upon the fact that they controlled, despite losses of refineries, deposits, 
and tankers, an overwhelming quantity of petroleum. 

Throughout history, the United States has dominated the world’s petroleum 
production. With about 30 per cent of the world reserves, it has been pro- 
ducing more than half, and occasionally two-thirds, of the world’s crude oil 
and about two-thirds of the refined products (not to mention three-quarters 
of the natural gas output). In addition, American interests control 75 per 

^This figure was supplied by T. S. Petersen, President of Standard Oil of California, 
in a speech at the annua! meeting of the American Petroleum Institute, 1952 . 
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cent of proved South American reserves, 40 per cent of the Middle East 
proved reserves, and 30 per cent of the proved reserves of the Far East. 
Generally speaking, aggregate American petroleum deposits are of all-purpose 
variety, usable for many industrial purposes. The outstanding significance 
of American petroleum production is the rapid rate of consumption, which 
has somewhat exceeded the rate of increase of domestic output. The net re- 
sult has been the change in the character of international trade of petroleum. 
Since the end of World War II the United States has become a net importer 
of petroleum. This trend has been accomi)anied by the rise in productivity of 
the Caribbean and the Middle East. 

The United Stales now draws increasinjily upon the petroleum resources 
of Latin America, The greatest petroleuni reserves in South America are 
located in V^enezuela in the Lake Maracaibo, Apure, and Orinoco Basins. 
The Venezuelan fields supplied the critical margin of U.S. and British require- 
ments in excess of U.S. production in World War 11. Their output may be 
counted upon by the United States in future emergencies, provided produc- 
tion and lines of transportation can be guarded against hostile interference. 

In Europe, the industrial nations such as the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, delgiujn, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries produce domes- 
tically but a fraction of the oil they consume. The most important European 
producers are Rumania, Austria, Hungary, Poland, and the U.S.S.R. German 
and Austrian drives for increased production have not been unsuccessful: 
both countries went beyond the l-million-ton-per-year mark by 1950. Italian 
and French hopes for oil always have proved disappointing. 

Rumania’s wells have been worked extensively for long periods. Reorgani- 
zation of the industry and application of modern techniques (r.j?., repressuri- 
zation) have not been without succe.ss. 1’he Rumanian fields now produce 
about as much as their pre-1939 output, and producti«in is increasing again. 
Furthermore, it is believed that Austrian oil productici: has reached, or is 
about to reach, the 3-million-ton mark. Oil production in Hungary in 1953 was 
about 850,000 tons, while Polish oil production hovers around 200,000 to 
250,000 tons. All of which means that the Eastern European satellites by 
the end of 1953 had a total petroleum output of 13 million tons or roughly 
98 million barrels. 

For many years the most important oil-producing areas of the Soviet Union 
were the Baku, Grozny, and Maikop regions. Since the early thirties a second 
Baku has been developed in the Kirov-Molotov-Kuibyshev and Chkalov- 
Saratov areas. A third important area is being worked ir. Turkmenistan. 
Oil is also produced on Sakhalin, in tlu northern Urals, at Ferghana, and 
at Krasnovodsk and Emba on the Caspian Sea. Geological investigation 
points to petroleum deposits along the arctic coast, Lena River, Tolba River, 
and Sea of Okhotsk (Kamchatka) and in Bashkiria. The Russian objective 
under the fourth Five-Year Plan was to produce a total of 35,400,000 tons 
of petroleum annually by 1950. Allegedly an output of 37.8 million tons 
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was reached, which during 1951 was upped to 42.3 million tons.® The United 
States monthly average for 1951 was 25 million tons. While the petroleum 
production of the U.S.S,R. lags behind that of the United States, it must be 
kept in mind that the Russian petroleum resources have not been as fully 
explored and as effectively exploited as those of the United States. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union produces annually only about 500,000 trucks, busses, and 
motor cars and 600,000-odd tractors and other agricultural vehicles, as com- 
pared to about 6.8 million cars, trucks, and busses in the United States. 
Russia's commercial air traffic is smaller; she operates fewer Diesel loco- 
motives. Few Russian homes are heated with oil. While the Soviet oil pro- 
duction does not permit the improvement, through motorization, of living 
standards, it seems to be quite ample for military purposes. In any event, 
Russia’s situation as regards oil is far superior to that of the .Axis powers 
during World War II. Russia is definitely a major oil power, and her rate 
of growth seems to be considerable. 

The newest addition to the group of large oil-producing regions is the area 
of the Middle East. It requires little imagination to perceive the leverage 
Middle Eastern oil must give to the powers who control it. The convergence 
of power interests in this area is as old as recorded history; modern tech- 
niques of transportation and the incidence of oil have added a new chapter 
to that history, without, however, breaking its continuity. 

The area between Egypt and .Afghanistan, including Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Sarawak, Bahrein, Qatar, and Trucial Oman, appears 
to be fated to play the role of the world s largest oil-producing region. In 
1938 this region produced approximately 5 per ceni of the world’s total 
petroleum supplies. By 1950, production expanded to about one-fifth of the 
world’s total, a production larger than that of South America. Operations are 
carried out principally under joint Anglo-American private corporate control, 
with the most modern techniques known in petroleum engineering, rians- 
portation is accomplished by a huge system of pipe lines and seagoing tank- 
ers, most of which are directly or indirectly under .Anglo-American control. 
The area possesses close to 10 per cent of the world s refining capacity. 

In 1951, the development of the area was interrupted when the Iranian 
government decreed the nationalization of the mining and refining properties 
of the Anglo-Iranian Company. Iran temporarily dropped out as a producer 
of oil ; its place was taken, largely through increased output, by Saudi Arabia 
and Venezuela. Lack of political stability in the area militates strongly 
against a really satisfactory growth of the Middle Eastern oil industry, al- 
though despite these handicaps, progress has been rapid, especially in the 
Arabic countries. 

The Middle East has been the object of Russian attempts at political 
and economic penetration. It is difficult to say whether Soviet intervention in 
northern Iran in 1945-1946 was prompted by strategic consideration or by 

* United Nations, Economic Survey Europe in 19S1, Geneva, 1952, p. 127, 
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desire to exploit the oil resources of that area. Shortly after V-E Day the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and Great Britain were requested by the 
Iranian government to withdraw their troops in accordance with the three- 
poiver pledge contained in the Teheran declaration of 1943. The Soviet Union 
agreed to the withdrawal of its troops under the terms of the treaty, U., by 
March 2, 1946. Shortly thereafter a revolt broke out in the Azerbaijan prov- 
ince, and a United States proposal that the troops of the occupying powers 
be withdrawn by January 1, 1946, was rejected by the Soviet Union. Under- 
lying these moves was the failure of a Soviet mission to Teheran in 1944 to 
secure an oil concession in northern Iran Iran took the controversy before 
the United Nations Security Council. 

In the diplomatic negotiations between the first meeting of the United 
Nations Security (Vnmcil in January, 194fi, and the evacuation of Soviet 
troops from Iran, May 23, 1946, fjelroleuni seems to have been — next to the 
territorial integrity of Iran — the most im[)ortant issue. During this period 
it was disclosed that the Russian government had made a counterproposal 
for the immediate removal of Soviet troop^ from Iran by demanding, first, 
that Iran recognize the internal autonomy of the province of Azerbaijan; 
secondU, i .<^1 a joint Franian-Russian oil company be established and that 
Russian troops be stationed for unspecified periods in certain areas of Iran. 
It al'50 cam.e to light that the U.S.S.R. had attempted to coerce the Premier 
of Iran into dropping the Iranian complaint bef(Te the United Nations. The 
United States and the United Kingdom managed, by considerable pressure 
on the Security (’ouncil and the Iranians, to keep the Soviet-Iranian con- 
troversy on the United Nations agenda for an indefinite period. The Soviet- 
sponsored government of Iranian .\zerbaijan collapsed, and the Soviet Union 
at long last withdrew its forces from Iran. During the nationalization crisis 
of 19.S1 and 1952. the Soviets stayed in the background, although Soviet 
intervention, it has been as.^^erted, would have been a disdnct possibility had 
Britain asserted her rights by force. The in.rea.scd reliance on Middle Eastern 
oil of the United States and (ireat Britain tends to ii volve both powers ever 
more deeply in the affairs <»f that region. 

Although the United States and Britain have gained and, thus far, have 
managed to retain, by a complicated web of diplomatic, political, financial, 
and strategic arrangements, control over the oil-producing areas of the Mid- 
dle East, their position is neither a comfortable one politically nor, as 
regards likely military contingencies, a reassuring one It is far from certain 
that the Middle East could be held in the face of a Soviet thrust launched 
from the shores of the (\ispian or that r. 'ning facilities could be successfully 
guarded against air attack and sabotage. 

It is these circumstances which counsel caution as regards the strutegic 
potentialities of Middle Eastern oil. They suggest that the United States can, 
as a last resort, place reliance safely only upon resources at home, in northern 
Canada, possibly in Alaska, and in Latin America and upon th/ increased 
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production of fuel from sources other than crude petroleum, e.g., coal or oil 
shales, with which the United States is richly endowed.^ If only because of 
transportation costs and military safety, the Latin-American oil fields are of 
greater significance to the security of the United States than the Middle East 
which, however, is crucial for Europe and Asia. 

In Asia proper there is little hope for the development of extensive addi- 
tional reserves of petroleum. China, except for the shale deposits of Man- 
churia and possibly deposits in Sinkiang, Shensi, and the upper Yangtze 
region, has no large sources of supply, nor is Japan’s domestic production 
even remotely sufficient to meet her domestic needs. The oil fields of north- 
eastern India supply at present part of India’s needs, but their output is 
inadequate for satisfying the requirements of projected industrialization. 
This is also true of Pakistan. 

The world s oil reserves are currently estimated at about 12 billion tons.‘‘' 
Though current estimates on oil reserves are not always reliable nations must 
develop their policies in accordance with these known orders of magnitude, 
incomplete though they may be. 

Table 9 reveals the dominant position of the Western Hemisphere, the 
relative long-range oil weakness of the Soviet Union, and the key significance 
of the Persian Gulf area which possesses greater reserves than the United 
States and which, therefore, must constitute the most significant expansion- 
ist goal of the Soviet Union. The table also shows that Europe, wide parts 
of Asia and Africa, and parts of South America will be greatly handicapped 
both industrially and militarily unless they can continue iiading with the 
owners of oil, improve oil technology," or produce fuel synthetically. On the 
other hand, the dominant position of the United States and Britain (and to a 
lesser extent France and Holland) is dependent on satisfactory political and 
economic relations with independent countries in Latin America and Asia, or 
on the employment of force. This situation is far from being satisfactory as 
regards the pre.sent world balance of power and forebodes conflict. 

^ Increasing attention has been given to the devdopment o! the .syntholic-licjiiid-fuels 
program by the I'.S. Congress, which has encouraged a f)roKram of investigating the 
convertibility of low-grade bituminous coal, lignite, and shale into petroiciiin. See Public 
Law 443, 80th Cong., 2d Sess., Mar. IS, 1948. 

S. Petersen, a leading expert, pointed out that “oil may be found anywhere within 
an estimated 2,400,000 square miles of sedimentary formation. Yet ail of our present re- 
serve is scattered over just one per cent of that tremendous expanse.” 

According to T. S. Petersen “Technology and scientific research in the manufactur- 
ing end ot our industry will remain tremendously important factors for the future. There 
was a day when only 10 to 20 per cent of each barrel of crude oil coukl be converted to 
gasoline; today we turn almost half of every barrel to gasoline, and ewm that figure can 
be increased if the need arises.” 
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Tablf. 9. Oil Reskrves 


Area 

Billions of 
metric tom 

Per cent of 
world total 

United States . . . 

3.7 

31.0 

Kuwait 

1.7 

14.0 

Venezuela . . 

1.6 

13.0 

Saudi Aral)ia 

I.S 

]2.() 

Iran 

1.1 

1 9.0 

Iraq 

o.s 

6.6 

U.S.S.R, ... 

0.7 

3.7 

Indjjnesi.i 

0.16 

1.3 

Mcxiio 

0.14 

1.2 

T'urkey 

O.O^i 

o.s 

(’anada 

O.OS 

j 0.6 

Qatar 

O.OS 

j 0.6 

'Cotal . . 

11.6.S 

95.8 


RAW MATERIALS AND ATOMIC ENERGY 

The sij^nificancc of atomic energy within the international power struggle 
no longer is doubtecl by anyone. A great nation involved in a major war 
cannot hope to survive unless it possesses atomic weapons. It is not certain 
that atomic bombs ever will be used again, 'fhe fear of retaliation is, however, 
the strongest argument against trigger-happiness. A ruthless aggressor would 
not hesitate to employ these weapons against a nation v hich cannot retaliate 
in kind. Accordingly, survival in the modern age is dtoMident on the pos- 
session of atomic weapons. 

In addition to the production of electric power nuclear energy may 
become important for ship propulsion; ships driven l)y nuclear reactors can 
carry considerably more freight and po.ssess a greater flexibility of movement. 
Whether nuclear realtors will be used in vehicles of land transportation, 
such as locomotives, or in aircraft, is not yet absolutely certain. Nuclear re- 
actors will become important as sources of industrial heat. Isotopes (identical 
chemical elements differing in atomic weight like and 

which are by-products of fissile materials output, are being employed on an 
ever larger scale in industry and agricuhore, as research aid- , as measuring 
and control devices, and in medicine. It is a fact that the nuclear industry i.s 
already the largest among all industries in the United Stales. 

A reliable asses.sment of the raw-material needs of the nuclear industry is 
impossible at this time. Tt is known that early estimates concerning the 
scarcity of natural uranium have proved false and that, globally" speaking. 
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there should be enough uranium for any desired expansion of the nuclear in- 
dustry, especially if breeding techniques (which use the rare isotope to 
transform the common into fissile matter) were employed.’® In addi- 
tion to large deposits of high-grade uranium, there are very large occurrences 
of low-grade uranium in oil shales and in the ocean. Thorium, too, is available 
in substantial quantities. 

An assessment of the nuclear raw-material situation is furthermore made 
difficult because the quantitative needs of the atomic industry have not been 
revealed. Nor has it as yet been stated with certainty which minerals or other 
types of raw materials will remain, or will become, necessary for nuclear pro- 
duction. It is not only a question of the fissile materials themselves but of 
the chemicals needed for processing and of the metals needed in the reactors, 
heat exchangers, shields, etc. Metals with anticorrosive and heat-resisting 
characteristics have become increasingly important for the nuclear (and for 
the jet aircraft) industry. 

According to the few statistics which have been published, the Belgian 
Congo must be considered as the main supplier of high-grade uranium. It is 
followed by Canada, Czechoslovakia, and the United States. De.spite spo- 
radically published figures, the actual output is not known- -if only because 
the uranium content of the ores has been kept secret. 'Fhe following addi- 
tional nations are supposed to have substantial uranium deposits: South 
Africa, Australia, Soviet Union, Portugal, France, .\rgentina, Mozambique, 
Spain, Madagascar, Germany, United Kingdom, Bulgaria, New Zealand, and 
possibly Israel and China. It is believed that, by and large, the African de- 
posits under Belgian and British control are the most important, although 
little is known about the Soviet Union. Sensational claims were made by many 
nations, including .Australia, South Africa, and Canada, but whatever the 
truth, there seems to be a more than ample supply of uranium. 

In so far as thorium is concerned, the main deposits are located in Brazil, 
India, the United States, Ceylon, Indone.sia, Soviet Union, Korea, Portugal, 
Australia, and New Zealand.’^ It may be assumed that nation.s like Brazil and 
India which apparently do not po.s.sess uranium will be inclined to use thorium 
as the base material for their future nuclear industry. 

It has been determined that uranium often appears in oil shales and phos- 
phate rocks. The following countries possess considerable deposits: United 
States, Great Britain, Soviet Union (including Estonia), Sweden, France, 
Spain, Italy, Australia, Southern Manchuria, and China (Shansi). The United 
States has initiated the full industrial utilization of uranium-bearing phosphate 
rocks, of which there are large deposits in Florida. Huge quantities of phos- 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Atomic Power and Private Enterprise, pp. 227, 

381 . 

Atlas International Larousse, Politique et Economique, Paris, Larousse, 1950, statisti- 
cal tables, p. 16. 
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phate rock are found in French North Africa, Soviet Union, Egypt, French 
Oceania, Japan, Nauru Island, and numerous other places. 

It has been reported that graphite is indispensable in some segments of the 
atomic industry. The United States is a heavy importer of this material. 
Main suppliers are Mexico, Ceylon, Madagascar, Canada, India, and France. 
Zirconium, a radiation- and corrosion-resisting material, has been imported 
from Australia and Brazil — but there are large deposits in Ceylon, India, and 
the Soviet Union. This ore, of which the United States obtains its principal 
domestic supply from sands dug from the beaches of Florida, is deemed by 
scientists to be second only to uranium as a key atomic material. 

It should be ivited that many of the materials needed for nuclear produc- 
tion seem to be found in Africa (notably in the Belgian Congo and the South 
African Union), in Brazil, and in India. While these nations can do little with 
their own materials so long as the atomic industries are located in the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain only, these fortuitous deposits 
certainly enhance their international position,^ ’ 

The main points to retain from this discussion are that (1) nucleonics will 
require many materials which in the past had only marginal use and were 
mined in only relatively small quantities; (2) the nuclear industry will tend 
to reduce further the capacity of any nation to become .self-sufficient except 
as it may reduce dependence on coal. 

NONFERROUS MINERALS 

The hunger of world industry for minerals and metals is now more rapa- 
cious than it ever ha.s been. .As the wfirld is being industrialized, the need for 
metals increa.ses very rapidly. Between 1929 and 1951 the industrial produc- 
tion index of the world rose by 108 per cent. However, the production of prac- 
tically all metals rose at a far faster rate, coal and lead, which increased by 
31 per cent and 26 per cent respectively, being the only notable exce|)tions. 
The production of iron ore rose by 360 per cent, while manganese and bauxite 
rose each by 900 per cent. Molybdenum, sh(wing the largest increase, rose 
by 1,350 per cent. The average for the metals and other materials listed in 
Table 10 is 420 per cent. This table show.s, among other things, that indnsiri- 
aiization means increased emphasis on high’^rade steels and on light metals. 
Since the production of electric energy rose by 275 per cent, and that of oil 
by 245 per cent, while coal production ha.s barely ri.sen, it also means that 
the energy production has shifted away from coal. In other words, the world 
is being electrified and motorized.^* 

^•"'For lhk*se and preceding data on minerals, see Harwell, the British Atomic Energy 
Eslnhlhhment, 1946 to 1951, London. H.M. Stationery Office, 19S2 ; p. 40. 

These figures are based on United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1952, New York, 
1952; the United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1949-1950, New York, 1950; and Min- 
erals* Yearbook 1949, Government Printing Office, 1950. 
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Maierid 

Per cent 

Molybdenum 

.... 1,350 

Miinganest? 

900 

Bauxite.. . 

f>00 

Chromium . . . 

m) 

Asbestos . . 

650 

'Fin 


Mickel . . . 

.S0() 

'lungsten 

430 

Iron ore 

360 

Vanadium 

2S0 

Potash 

250 

Oil 

245 

'ritanium (10 years) 

200 

Phosphate. 

215 

Copper 

W) 

Antimony 

IS- 

Zinc. 

164 

Sulphur 

125 

Coal 

31 

Lead . 

26 


What this signifies in terms of production and trade patterns may be illus- 
trated by the example of manganese. Manganese is an essential ingredient of 
steel and has become, with an output increase oi ^(X3 per cent, one of the 
most important minerals. Disregarding the production of Russia, about which 
little is known except that the Soviet Union is perhaps the world’s foremost 
producer, it appears that in 1929 about 90 per cent of the worlds manganese 
was produced by seven nations: India, the Gold Coast. Brazil, South Africa, 
the United States. Egypt, and Morocco.^" There were furthermore a number 
of small European producers working on marginal depcMts. By 1951, the bulk 
of the mangane.se was coming from thirteen states (again disregarding the 
Soviet Union): India, the Gold Coast, South Africa, Morocco, Brazil, Cuba, 
Japan, the United Stales, Egypt, Portuguese India, the Belgian Congo, 
Turkey, and Angola. The marginal European producers, Italy, Rumania. 
Spain, Sweden, and Britain, practically have dropped out of the picture, while 
Mexico, Chile, China, Indone.sia, the Philippines, and Yugoslavia are coming 
to the fore as significant producers. India and Brazil, formerly the most im- 
portant producers, have lost ground, while the Gold Coast remains the second 
important producer. Africa's share w > boosted from u) 52 per cent in 
world production; producers in South America and Asia are gaining at a fast 
rate. 

The meaning of these statistics seems to be clear: 

Staiistisches Jahrbuch iiir dtis Deutsche Reicht 1935, Berlin, 1935, p. 57 of Inter- 
national Survey. 
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1. As the requirements for minerals are growing and the deposits within 
the industrialized countries are nearing depletion and prove unable to satisfy 
the increasing demand, the underdevelc^ed countries become the world’s 
major suppliers of important minerals. Specifically, it is noticeable that trop- 
ical countries, in Africa, South America, and some parts of Asia, are develop- 
ing mining industries of truly global importance. 

In any scierne for the expansion of the raW’tnaterial resources, upon which 
the very existence of Western industrial society depends, Afrka must be given 
the highest priority. The Belgian Congo, to cite but one example illustrative 
of the potentials of the vast continent, supplies more than half of the uranium 
needs of the United States, 75 per cent of the free world’s cobalt, 70 per cent 
of the industrial diamonds, 9 per cent of the tin, 7 per cent of the copper, and 
30 per cent of the palm oil used not only for margarine but increasingly for 
industrial, especially metallurgical, purposes. This wealth — 750 million dol- 
lars a year — is only the beginning, for there is a far greater wealth as yet 
unexplored or undeveloped. 

The mineral deposits of Africa not only are huge, they are also accessible 
to the West strategically and economically. The West still dominates Africa 
militarily and politically; American and Kuropiean capital still controls the 
bulk of African wealth. The military, political, and economic system of con- 
trols rests, however, upon shaky foundations. Xationalist ferment in North 
Africa and the disintegration of tribal society to the *5oulh of the Sahara, 
the increasing tensions between the lates and the antagonisms and rivalries 
of Western interests and national groups— all these disinlegrationisl forces 
threaten to engulf the ‘tragic continent ' in a crisis which could doom the 

hopes of the West and gravely impair Western strategic defenses as well as 

bring terrible suffering to the native peoples. There is virtually universal 

agreement that such a crisis is in the making and that the position of the 

white race — which accounts for only one-fiftieth of Africa’s total population 
of 250 mfllion- has become precarious Theie is, however, no agreement as 
to how these dangers are to be met. 

In Nigeria and the Gold Coast, Britain has answered the African question 
forthrightly by the grant of local autonomy; in the Congo, Belgium has an- 
swered it by a paternalism which, by colonial standards, Ls lavish in its min- 
istrations to the natives* needs; in South .Africa, the Afrikander government 
has answered it by denying that it exists and riding roughshod over those— 
blacks, whites, Hindus, and mixed —who persist in asking it. In British Cen- 
tral Africa, composed of the mineral-rich Rhodesias and Nya.salartd, the idea 
has been gaining ground that the solution to the problem of racial relation- 
ships and the development of the area’s wealth which waits upon the increase 
of foreign investment, Western settlers, and willing native labor, must be 
sought on the road to federation and Dominion status. 

In sum, the problem of satisfying the boundless appetite of Western in- 
dustry for raw materials, especially minerals, is, in Africa and to some extent 
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in the Middle East, not a technical or military one, but rather one of a 
political, social, and ethical nature. The wealth is there. The West has the 
technology to develop it. The problem is how to exploit it for the benefit of 
the West and the African peoples, whose aspirations the West cannot deny 
e.xcept by the use of force and the betrayal of its own promises to mankind. 

2. Despite the broadening of the supply basis, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to satisfy the demands for some very urgently needed but relatively 
scarce metals, such as copper, lead, tungsten, nickel, and tin. After the out- 
break of the Korean War, the United States experienced great difficulties in 
increasing its copper supply. While the output of tungsten, nickel, and tin 
has shown an impressive growth, there is some question as to the future of 
these metals. It is possible to replace copper wires in much of the modern 
electrical machinery by aluminum. Undoubtedly, it will be feasible to find 
acceptable substitutes for whatever metals may be in short supply. Never- 
theless, very serious difficulties must be expected, especially in the category 
of the heavy non ferrous metals. 

The ultimate availability of metals for all countries is (disregarding a few 
knotty problems of chemistry) a matter of availability of cheap electric 
power. It is unlikely that the cost of coal- or oil-generated power can be low- 
ered significantly; that the cost of coal- or oil-generated power will decrease 
substantially in countries poorly supplied with cither of these materials; and 
that there will ever be available sufficient dependable hydroelectric resources, 
unless it becomes possible to harness the ocean tides. It may hence be ci)n- 
cluded tentatively that nuclear pow'er alone holds the key to the ultimate sat- 
isfaction of the demand for many minerals which are now in short supply. 

3. The increasing dependence of the industrialized countries on minerals 
from the tropics requires not only an enlargement of international trade but 
modifications of international trade patterns, including tariff policies, as well 
as huge investments in the supplier countries. That these changes are pciliti- 
cally significant need not be labored. 

4. The metals requirements of modern technology are fraught with impor- 
tant implications for the position of the Soviet Union. Ever since the incep- 
tion of the Soviet regime and disregarding a few exceptions, Russia has dis- 
engaged herself tradewise from the outside world. By 1952, her exchanges 
with the Western industrialized nations and their allies and dependencies had 
dwindled to the vanishing point. Exact import figures are not obtainable, not 
only because the Soviet Union does not publish foreign-trade statistics but 
also because the Soviets purchase materials through their satellites and through 
intermediaries, including smugglers. However, very large purchases could not 
go unnoticed, and the over-all magnitude of Soviet foreign trade can there- 
fore be estimated with reasonable accuracy. Soviet trade with twelve Western 
European nations and the United States between 1948 and 1951 averaged 
about 300 million dollars (imports plus exports). It was estimated to have 
been, in 1950, about 900 million dollars, i.e., less than the foreign trade of 
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New Zealand. Hence the per capita rate would be about $4.30 of foreign 
trade per inhabitant of Russia. (Australia has a rate of about $375, the 
United Kingdom of $310, and the United States of $178 per inhabitant, with 
the world’s per capita rate standing at about $64 in 1950.) Russia’s share 
in world trade is only 0.6S per cent. The share of the Soviet bloc, excluding 
China, is about S billion dollars, or about 3.2 i)er cent as against a popula- 
tion amounting to 12 per cent of the world’s total. 

The Soviet Union controls a very considerable area and is theoretically less 
dependent than other nations on foreign nippliers. It is po.ssible, though not 
probable, that the Soviets are finding all the metals needed for their indus- 
trial expansion within their territory. I'he Soviets have been suffering from 
a “chronic shortage of minerals.” In 1944. lend-lease provided one-fourth of 
Russia’s visible minerals supplies. 

The country has not been geologically e\ph)re(l in full; hence the Soviets 
may pos.sess greater riches than they can \w credited with in 1953. But even 
if every metal were found in the Soviet L'ninn. it is Hkely that many deposits 
will be locateti in practically inaccessible areas and, therefore, could be 
worked only if transportatimi facilities had been established. If the S()viets 
persist in Jieii drive for self-.sufticiency they will, at a minimum, incur the 
fjenalty of greater [)roduction co.sts. 

It is believed that the Soviet Union has .some definite shortages. The coun- 
try has become increasingly a mineral.s-importin" country ; the shortages in 
petroleum prtulucts, sul|)hur minerals, and nmiferrous melal> are especially 
pronounced. Some of the.se deficiencies could be alhwiated by imf)orts from 
.satellites.'^ The satellites also suffer from deficits which would have to be 
covered by the Soviet Union. If anything, the enlargement of the Soviet orbit 
to Eastern Europe madt* the dependence on outside siijiplies worj^e, e.specially 
if industrialization is to be pushed. 

There is no need t«) .speculate about the preci.se nal.i c and the extent of 
thc.se shortages. The point is that, as Ru.s.<ian indiistriali/ation progresses, 
dependence or. foreign minerals probably will increase. This has happened in 
all other countrie.s. and the Soviet orbit hanily will [)rove to be an exception. 
If the Soviet rulers do not enlarge their foreign trade, they wdll be compelled 
to slow down indiLstriali/ation or channel it into technologically less satisfac- 
tory fields. If, however, they seek to broaden their foieign trade, they will 
have to modify not only some of their economic procedures but also some of 
their political practices. 77/cv could afford maximum isolation only during the 
first phase of their industrialization. Econcmiically at least, ihe future of the 
“iron curtain” does not look very prom. ng.‘” 

^^Dcmitri B. Shimkin, Minrrah: .4 Key to Soviet Power, ('ambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 195.^ pp. 302. .'14. 
pp. 341/. 

Adolf Weber, Marktunrtscluift und Sow jet unrt sc haft, Rin Vergleich neuzeitlirfter 
Wirtschaftordnungen, 2d ed., Muniih, Pflaum, 1951. pp. 391/. Weber called’ attention to 
the fact that Soviet p»’)duclion of manganese declined before World W^ar II, although 
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STOCKPIUNO 

One of the essential conditions of national security is the availability of 
raw-material stocks siifficient to develop long-range civilian and military pro- 
grams. The United States has been a late-comer in the field of methodical 
stockpiling and conservation. The first modern stockpiling legislation was 
passed under the shadow of the disaster at Pearl Harbor. This program set 
up agencies to stockpile strategic and critical materials for national defense. 
At the outset, small purchases of tin, ferromanganese, tungsten ore, chromite, 
optical glass, and manila fiber were made. 

Under the terms of the National Security Act of 1947 the government was 
given the duty of developing policies for the establishment of reserves of 
strategic and critical raw materials and for the relocation of vital industries 
for emergency periods.^^ 

Stockpiling programs, to be both practical and effective, must consider the 
length of time in which the supply of the needed materials will not be forth- 
coming. Estimates of needed materials based on a calculated emergency period 
would be a most precarious venture in prediction, since no one knows how 
long a future emergency will last. A program for the development of natural 
resources within the territorial confines of neighboring countries (in the case 
of the United States, especially Canada and the Caribbean states) may pro- 
vide more effectively for those unpredictable contingencies which a stockpiling 
program cannot cover. 

Stockpiling programs were stepped up greatly during the Korean War. 
Whether all the needs were forecast correctly and whether the stockpiles were 
of an adequate size only the future can tell. While the program costs several 
billions of dollars and requires continued expenditures for st(»rage, stockpiling 
is one of the answers to prolonged intercontinental war. The Soviet Union is 
known to invest heavily in stockpiles, not only of raw materials but also of 
finished products. Other nations have made little if any efforts in this field. 

the deposits may well be the largest in the world. The neglect of sound methods of 
mining and the infatuation with speed-up 5ystein.s to the detriment of adequate mainte- 
nance led to output declines. 

'^^Thc classification ^'strategic raw materials” is applied to those materials which 
arc es.sential to the national defense of the United States, the supply of which, in war, 
is obtained in whole or in substantial part from sources outside the continental limits 
of the United States. The term “critical raw materials” is applied to tlwse materials 
still important to national defense but involving procurement problems wjiich in times 
of emergency would be less difficult than those of strategic materials, either, because they 
may be obtained from domestic supplies in greater quantities oi becau.se hhey are not 
so essential to national defense as are the strategic materials. See U.S. Militiry Academy, 
Department of Economics, Government, and History, Strategic and Critiem Raw Mate- 
rials, West Point, N.Y., 1942, pp. lO-ll, 
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Chapter 8 

THE INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL STRENGTH 
OF NATIONS 


PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 

Prior to the Industrial Revolution the military worth of a state was meas- 
ured by the size of its standing army and, more crudely, by the size of its 
population. The First World War proved that the over-all productivity of a 
nation, including its ability, for the duration of hostilities, to produce weapons 
and procure supplies from abroad, was a factor to be considered in addition 
to military strength-in-being. If a war was not decided speedily with the forces 
and equipnieiit available at the beginning of the conflict, the outcome would 
be dependent on the strength which a nation could mobilize in the course of 
hostilities. A greater mobilization potential ultimately meant more troops and 
munitions on the battlefield and promised victory in the last, the decisive, 
battle of the war. 'The resources of the Western world and Russia, far superior 
to the resources which Germany and her allies could muster in both w'orld 
wars, determined the outcome of both struggles, although Germany’s greater 
strength“/w-/)c/«^ enabled her to win initial victories. 

Ever since the First World W'ar attempts were made to calculate the size 
of industrial war potentials and to measure the “rank’ o*' nations. Early esti- 
mates were based on comparisons between coal, oil, aivi steel outputs, the 
assumption being that these three materials were the .sinews of war. This type 
of calculation undervalued the importance of manpower. Moreover, there are 
many other materials which may be of crucial importance — especially if they 
are in short supply. To calculate war potentials accurately, it would be neces- 
sary to find common denominators for different materials. Since one cannot 
add apples and oranges, this is impossible. Moreover, it would be necessary 
to express qualitative elements, .such as organizational efficiency, rapidity of 
decision, compliance with orders, workers’ morale, etc., in quantitative terms. 
This is not feasible. Nevertheless, attempts to apprai.se the material strength 
of nations are not futile: they have aboui the same value as, for example, the 
classification of prize fighters under the categories of heavyweight, middle- 
weight, and lightweight. The over-all productivity of a nation is undoubtedly 
an important factor, both in war and peace, and comparisons are highly use- 
ful, provided they are used with care: calculations may show that nation A 
has a productivity potential three times greater than nation B, but it would 
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not necessarily follow that A can defeat B. O^reliance on potential %%ngth 
is an easy method of losing in warfare as viwas in peacetime competition. 

ENERGY INDEX 

It is total energy production and consumption, rather than coal and oil, 
which qualify as indices of economic and, theiefore, of military strength. 
The statistics of the various forms in which energy is produced and consumed 
are available, and fortunately it is possible to calculate energy consumption 
on the basis of one common denominator as, for example, coal. Tables 11 and 
12 present the energy production of the leading nations. It must be kept in 
mind that these tables do not show the energie'i stored up in fissile materials. 
On the other hand, they indicate the energy produced in a given country. 
Since many countries import fuels from abroad, the energy consumed 
(Table 13) is higher than the energy produced. 

• Table 11. Totai Em km PRoomioN, 1<MS * 

(Coal, wood, oil, natural f;as, and (Uctricit\ in terms of coal equivalents) 


Area 

1 

Millions of 
tons of coal 
equivalents 

Index 

United States 

1,306 

65 

USSR 

397 

22 

Germany (pre- 103*8 borders) 

248 

12.5 

United Kingdom 

214 

11 

trance 

92 

4 5 

Poland 

m 

4 

Canada 


4 

Japan 

71 

3.5 

India 

42 

2 

China 

31 

1.5 

Italy 

20 

1 


* Allas ItUernalional Larousse, statistical section, Table 96 

Since 1946^ the relative position of the various nations scarcely has 
changed, except that both the United States and Russia probably improved 
their relative status. The military worth of the Western nations, especially 
the United States and Canada, may have been exaggerated in these tables 
because some energy is used for luxuries such as driving cars for pleasure; 

' Data baaed on U.S. Department of State, Energy Resources of the World, Govern* 
ment Printing Office, 1949, p 27. 
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Table 12. Total Production Per Capita, 1948 

(Coal, wood, oil, natural gas, and electricity in terms of coal equivalents) 


■T"' — 

Area 

'ions of coal 
equivalents 
per capita 

Index per 
capita 

! 

1 

United Statc.s ! 

8.8 

150 

Canada 

5.5 

92 

United Kingdom .... 

4.3 

72 

Germany (pre-1938 borders) .... 

1 3.7 

62 

Poland 

i 3.4 

57 

France 

2.2 

37 

U.S.S.R 

2 

33 

Japan 

0.9 

15 

Italy 

0.4 

7 

India * 

0.1 

1 1.5 

China. ... 

0.06 

! t 


• Countries with warm climates need less fuel for hcmie heating. 


Tablk 13. Energy Consumption, 1946 

(All types of animate and inanimate energy in electric equivalents, assuming uniform 

2(1 per cent efliciency) 


United States 

Billion 

kilffivaU- 

hours 

.. 1,843 

United States 

KilmvdU’ 

hours 

per 

CO pita y 
in 

thousands 

.. 13 

Soviet Union 

470 

Canada . . . . 

12.2 

United Kingdom * 

368 

United Kingdom * . . 

7.6 

Germany . . , 

363 

Germam * 

5.5 

France * . . 

162 

France * 

3.8 

China and Manchuria * 

149 

Soviet Union 

2.6 

Canada 

140 

Poland . . 

2.4 

Japan * 

137 

Japan * . . . 

1.7 

India 

131 

Italv * 

1,1 

Poland 

66 

China * 

.. 0.3 

Italy* 

52 

India 

.. 0.3 

figures, to eliminate distortions due to war conditions. 
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in the Soviet Union practically all the energy consumed serves ^^utilitarian” 
purposes. Table 14 demonstrates, however, that this assumption may be less 

Table 14. Apparent Uses of Energy in 1937 * 


(Tn percentage) 


Area 

Military, t 
local and 

overseas 

bunkers 

Railroads 

.Auto- 

motive 

vehicles 

Domestic 
commercial 
public and 
agricultural 

uses 

Industry 

Lost and 
stored 

World 

4 

11 

6 

36 

41 

2 

United States + 

3 


n§ 

29 

41 

4 

U.S.S.R 

3 

n 

2 

34 

41 

1 


* Based on U.S. Department of State, Rnerjiy Resourres of the World, pp. 86/., 1949. 
t rhe share of the military has increased in the United States and in the Soviet Union; 
it is more questionable whether it has gone up in the rest of the world 

t Total American energy consumption was about four times greater than that of Russia. 
§ Based on about 25 million private automobiles which by 1950 had risen to 40 million. 


pertinent than would be expected; the United States allocated 23 per cent 
of its energy to transportation, while Russia allocated 21 per cent. The high 
.American figures for los.ses probably indicate more honest bookkeeping, 
while the high Russian investment of energy in dome.stic, commercial, and 
agricultural uses partly reflects the colder Russian climate. 

Perhaps it may not be unimportant to look briefly at the geographic 
location of progress in energetics as shown in Table IS. The rapid rise of 


Table 15. Increase of Energy Production Per Capita, 1937-1951 * 


Area Per cent 

South America 64 

Africa 47 

Au.stralia and ( Iccania 42 

Europe 35 

North .\merica and Mexico 24 

Asia 0 


* Excluding U.S.S.R., China, and Korea. 


South America is as astounding as the stagnation of Asia. The growing im- 
portance of Africa again is emphasised, as are the difficulties of Europe and 
the “maturity” of North America. The table suggests considerable future 
shifts in world power. 





Man and Horse Power Census^ 

(In index numbers bosed on 1948-1950 figures) 



According to this calculation, the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom pos* 
sess 16.4 billion hypothetical inhabitants; Russia, Poland, China, and East Germany 7.4; 
and Western Germany, France, and Italy 3.5; i.e., the Western group, in terms of man and 
horse power, is 2.3 times stronger than the Soviet bloc. 

* Popplotion plus produced energy (1 ton coal equivalent to 11 m«.n/year 

1 working man equivalent to 150 kwh/year). 
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ECONOMIC PROWESS AND NATIONAL POWER 

In evaluating the economic strength of nations, it would bet an error to 
consider the basic products of energy and steel exclusively. As a nation 
becomes industrialized, the relative number of workers engaged in primary 
and basic manufacturing industries declines, while the size of the so-called 
tertiary industries increases. The latter industries include not only a large 
percentage of the end products and most of the light industries, but also the 
entire distribution, communication, and transportation system. While it is 
undoubtedly true that part of the American economic output is channeled 
into consumption for leisure and play, it is also a fact that, because of the 
increase in the tertiary industries, the economic system of the United States 
is much more productive, flexible, and better organized than, for example, 
that of the Soviet Union. This conclusion can be deduced from the fact that 
in the United States only a very small number of people is engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits and produces a very considerable food surplus, while in 
the Soviet Union the agricultural population still is very large — it consti- 
tutes, in fact, camouflaged unemployment — yet Soviet food production falls 
far below requirements. The distribution organization of the United States 
is far superior to that of Russia, especially in terms of transportation. There 
also is a clear-cut superiority of the Western nations in the “light'’ industries 
which are not of lesser military or economic significance than the “heavy’’ 
industries. United States investment rates and savings are very large. While 
the Soviet government extracted large savings from the Russian people and 
greatly increased capital investments, it is indisputable that Russia has been 
unable to match the economic progress of the United States throughout the 
last fifty years. The United States has easily outpaced the much-vaunted 
progress under socialist management, except in the manufacture of the 
most basic commodities in which the Soviets started from the modest and 
badly damaged bequest of Tsarist Russia, and which, incidentally, lend 
themselves much better to “planning” than the tertiary industries. The 
United States produced guns, butter, and automobiles, while Russia excelled 
merely in armament production. Even in this field it had to be assisted by the 
United States. 

It is possible to define economic progress in quantitative terms; first, the 
productivity per average man-hour can be calculated, and second, the growth 
of productivity can be determined. It appears from Table 16 &at produc- 
tivity per man-hour in the Soviet Union, taking into consideration all factors, 
has barely grown at all, while prexiuctivity in the United States, Britain, and 
Germany has been rising rapidly. Russian productivity may have been grow- 
ing faster after the Second World War, but so has the productivity in the 
United States, which through this entire period was able to accentuate its 
lead at an ever-increasing rate. 
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Table 16. Productivity 

Real Product per Man-hour in Colin Clark's International Units • 


i 

Area 

1940 

iyi3 

Increase, 
per cent 



- - - - 


U.S 

.997 

j .=106 

SO 

U.K 

.570 

i ..^65 

59 

Germany 

.470 

1 . 119 

48 

U.S S.K^ 

i 

.178 

i 
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Productivity Imiius 


iVrea 

i 

j I'J-IO 

1915 

U.S.. . . 

5.0 

i 5 

U.K. 

! 5.5 

, 2.2 

German) . 

2.7 

1.9 

u.s.s.k! 

1 

1 1 

1 


* Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress, 2d ed., l.ondon, Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd,, pp. 47, 6.^, 101, 191. 


TECHNOLOGY 

To remain for a lonp period militarily and economically strong, a nation 
must possess an effective technology. Many people believe that in the mod- 
ern industrialized world, technology per se is the key l » power. Hence they 
assume that heavy investment in scientific research rather than in imme- 
diate preparedness provides the best long-range security. This, however, is an 
oversimplification; one can fight only with available weapons, not with 
blueprints. Research provides security only if and when its results are in- 
corporated in actual weapons which must be produced in sufficient quantity 
and with which troops must be equipped in time sufficient to permit training 
and deployment. 

By technology is meant, first and foremost, the variety, quality, longevity, 
and usefulness of industrial end products; secondly, the ability to produce 
commodities which perform a service Heretofore never performed; and, 
thirdly, the ability to produce goods which serve a conventional purpose but 
do so in a manner superior to the goods previously in use. Modern means of 
transport, from the bicycle to the jet airliner, constitute a great variety of 
dependable and useful end products. The airplane and the submarine per- 
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form functions which were not performed before our time. The famous 
French 75-millimeter field gun performed the same function as its counter- 
part, the German 77-millimeter gun, but in a far superior manner. 

Economic progress as well as military striking power is dependent on a 
continuous flow of “new” and “better” commodities. The broad field of 
electronics (radio, radar, television), nucleonics, and guided missiles are new 
developments which gave to the first users a great and immediate military 
advantage. The British pioneering development of radar saved the United 
Kingdom in 1940. The German advance in guided missiles almost .saved 
Hitler from final destruction. The development of the atomic bomb hastened 
the defeat of Ja[)an and, in the immediate postwar period, held in check 
Soviet expansionist desires. Ever since the invention of the club and the 
bow and arrow’, and the training of the horse, technological surprise and 
superiority have contributed decisively to victory. Many of the great cap- 
tains of history were predominantly men with technological vision, inventors 
and protagonists of new weapons. 

As to the simply “better" commodities, we merely need think about Ger- 
man and British small cars, German chemical and pharmaceutical products, 
German photographic and optical equipment. Swiss watches, h'rench i)er- 
fumes, British textiles, Swedish ball bearings, American machine tools, Rus- 
sian tanks, British commercial jet aircraft and merchant ships, and Dutch 
radio equipment to obtain a good notion of the economic advantages of 
technology. 

Technology is not merely a matter of quality and unprecedented service. 
It is also one of the main conditions of increasing quantitative output. For 
example, James Watt's first steam engine required 4 tons of coal in order 
to produce 1,000 kilowatthours of energy: 150 years later, the same amount 
of energy could be produced by a high-pressure turbine from about 400 
kilograms of coal. Technological progress meant in this case that the energy 
value of one coal unit had increased tenfold. 

Technological performance contributes in f)ther ways to high output. 
Without constantly improved technology, minerals could not be mined in 
adequate quantities. It has become very difficult to discover mineral deposits 
through conventional geological exploration. To identify de|)osits dee[) un- 
derground, complicated t(X)ls are necessary, including aircraft, high-perform- 
ance photography, and even nuclear devices. The mineral wealth of a 
country, while in part the result of geographic accident, is also a function 
of the technology employed to determine it. 

The technology of production control, distribution, and storage as well as 
scientific management (pioneered by Frederick W. Taylor), training of the 
labor force and building the morale of the worker influence directly the out- 
put performance of an industry. It is not only the basic inventions which 
count; production techniques, reliability of the product, and a whole range 
of laborsaving and control devices are necessary for large-scale production. 
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The enormous American output is due to rationalization and mechanization 
of practically all productive and distributive processes. No doubt, besides 
manpower, technology is the greatest resource. 

Hence the question arises: who owns this resource or who possesses .superi- 
ority in the technological field? It should he possible to measure technological 
performance in terms of a nation’s employment of various techniques and in 
terms of usefulness, performance, durability, and diversity of end products. 
No figures are known beyond very rough quantitative statistics. Statements 
that the United States produces many more types of goods and qualitatively 
far superior commodities than the Soviet Tnion are probably true but cannot 
be buttressed by reliable figures. However, there is little doubt that the West- 
ern industrialized nations hold a considerable lead over the Soviet Union, espe- 
cially in terms of “diversity.” To a large e\ient, the Soviets achieve their out- 
put levels by a rigorous standardization (d ccHumodities and by a minimum 
of effort in the field of highly priced, high-precision, and specialized goods. 
This is just another reason why comparisons between the outputs of basic 
raw materials can lead to very erroneous conclusions. 'Fhc quantity of coal 
mined is less significant than the value of the end products fabricated by a 
nation, ^r.fortunatcly reliable figures are lacking. 

MEASUREMENTS OF TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 

National income figures (Table 17) should give some clue to the techno- 
logical performance of a nation. The technological status of nations can be 
determined somewhat more accurately by considering the strength of the in- 
dustrial labor force or, rather, the nonagricultural labor force, and establish- 
ing its relative position within the total population (Table 18). The size of 
the labor force also may serve as an indicator of a country's military potential. 

Table 20 reveals Britain as the most industrialized iintry in the world, 
closely followed by the United States. Surprisingly, France is more industrial- 
ized than (lermany, though the respective figures reflec t oversized government 
employment in France and postwar chaos in (lermany. The Soviet Union 
shows up as the least industrialized great pow’er. 

One of the most coni^e(iuenlial industrial innovations of the last fifteen 
years is the introduction and spread of the continiuuis <trip mill for making 
flat steel products. American companies pushed this great invention and, in 
the w^ords of a pre.sent study, u.sed its lower costs “as a lever to raise produc- 
tion. consumption and thus the standard of living to new levels.” = Europe 
has now' eleven of the.se huge and compl- ited installations iu various stages 
of completion. Seven of them are now in production. In the United States 
65 per cent of all flat produc ts -24 million tons out of a total of 37 million— 

3 United .Nations, Industry Division, Economic Commission lor Europe, The Euro- 
pean Steel Industry and the Widr-strip Mill: A Study of Production and Consumption, 
Trends in Flat Products, Geneva, 19.S3, p. 8. 
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Table 17. National Incomes in Cukrent Dollars • 


Nation 

Billions of 
dollars 

Index 

United States (1948) . 

$22.V5 

248 

Soviet Union (1948- 



h>T)othetical estimate) t 

60.0 

66 

United Kingdom (1947) 

35.2 

39 

France (1946) 

21.2 

i 24 

West Germany (1948- 1949) 

19.2 

21 

fapan (1944) 

18.1 

20 

India (1942) . 

10 3 

11 

C anada (1946) 

9 5 

10 

China (1936) 

i ^ 

9 

Italy (1936) 

1 ^ 

7 

Poland (1946) 

0.9 

1 


‘Figures arc based on United Nations Secrclan.it Statist ical Olliic, National Incoftte 
Statisiii^ of Various Countries, 1938-1^47^ l-akc Smtcss, 1018, pp \2^ 129 The reader is 
warned against using these figures as an\ thing more than approNinutions to global orders 
of magnitude. Statistical methods in the vaiious countries are different; hence results are 
not strictly comparable. Calculating foreign currencies m dollars is open to many objections, 
including the fact that exchange rates are \ariable and that comparisons between different 
lvT)es of economic systems and price formations ma> be relalisely meaningless. Kstimates 
from pre-World War II years in the above table have not been adjusted because they give 
a more reliable picture of China's and Italv's productivitv than postwar figures On the other 
hand, the figure for India ma> understate that country’s postwar strength 1he German 
figure definitely understates the.produrtivity of that country, which at that time had not 
>et recovered from war, production ceilings, dismantling, occupation, and piirtition 

t The accurate determination of the Russian national income m impossible Since for this 
discussion rough figures are sufficient, there is no point in wTiting a dissertation on the errors 
of available estimates. The figure given here is based on (I) Jasny’s 1948 estimate of Russian 
agricultural, industrial, and construction output; (2) Jasny’s estimate of transiiortation, 
trade, and “other” activities, (d) Wyler’s dollar estimate of 1940 adjusted to 1948 according 
to the Russian index; (4) adjustment of Wyler’s figure to allow for repaired war damage. 
The figure given here is the mean of the two estimates. See Xaum Jasny, The Soviet Economy 
during the Plan Era, Stanford, Calif , Stanford University Press, 1951, pp. 7, 17, 36. 

were produced, in 1952, in wide-strip mills. In Russia, only three strip mills 
with a capacity of 3 -4 million tons are reported to have been completed, the 
Xovomoskvosk Steel Works and the Zaparozhstal Works in the Dnieper Basin 
and the Kuibyshev Metallurgical Works.** Just what the continuous strip mill 
--one particular technological improvement in one industryi— means to a 
nation's economy is shown by Table 19. 

The teamwork of scientists and engineers and the courage and ingenuity of 
entrepreneurs stand for much in this particular achievement of America’s per* 

* /avestifl, Jan. 23, 1953. 
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Table 18. Nokagricitltural Labor Force 


Country 


United Suites (1948). 
Soviet Union (1948).. 

India (1947) 

United Kingdom (1948). 
Japan (1947) . 

West Germany (1946) 
France (1946) . 

Italy (1936) ... 

Canada (1946) 

Poland (1947). 

China 


Millions 

Per cent 
of total 
population 

51.4 

35 

36.0 * 

19 

30.0 * 

7 

19.0 

38 

16.0 

20 

13 6 

28 

n.o 

32 

9.9 ! 

22 

3.^ 

27 

3.0 

12 

Unknown 

Unknown 


i 


* Approximate. 


Table 19. Wage Sc\les per Man-hoi-r \ni) Prices of Steel Sheets 


(In U.S. dollars) 



Wage scale per 

I*ricc of sheets 

Natitm 

man-hour 

l^er ton 

1 

(1951)* 

i (July, 1952) 

Unitt'il States 

$2.20 

SIW 

Belgium 

0.6.S j 

14,; 

France 

0.()3 ’ 

136 

West tier many . .. 

0.62 : 

: 

United Kingdom t- ■ 

0.59 ! 

110 

I 


•Economic Commission for luiiope, Economic Survey of Europe since the H'or, Geneva, 
1953, Table 79, p. 228. 

t British sheet prices were uihUt United States levels with $110 a t(»n. Hut in contrast to 
the American workingman’s $2 20 wage package the British mill hand got only 59 cents. 

manent technological revolution. The story of the continuous strip mill illus- 
trates to what extent the United States has overtaken, in the race of produc- 
tivity and rising standards of living, the older industrial nations and has 
maintained its technoiogical lead over the Soviet Union. 

Comparing national incomes with nonagricultural labor forces, we obtain 
the indicators of productivity shown in Table 20. Not surprisingtyj- these fig- 
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Table 20. National Inco^ie: Nonagriculturai. Labor Force 
(Hypothetical productivity of operatives and wliite-collar workers) 


Nation 

IVr capita 
annual income 

Index 

United States (1948) 

S4.350 

14.5 

Canada (1948) 

2.7(H) 

9.0 

United Kingdom (1948). 

\,m 

6.2 

Soviet Union (1948) 

l.6()5 

5.5 

France (1946) 

1,6.10 

5.4 

West Germany (1946). . . 

1,410 

4.7 

Japan (1947) 

1 1,130 

3.8 

Italy (1936) 

630 

2.1 

India (1947) 

343 

l.l 

Poland (1947) . 

300 

1.0 


ures show a few anomalies. French productivity probably was high on account 
of American help, while the German figure was low because of production 
and trade ceilings. The relatively high Russian tigure might be explained by 
a probable exaggeration of the Russian national income. The relatively low 
British figure may reflect the obsolescence of the British industrial plant. 
Japan’s high performance reflects, at least in part, the undetermined contribu- 
tions of Manchuria. But otherwise these figures are in accord with the prima- 
facie impression derived from the analysis of the technological performance 
of the various countries. It. appears that, while the Soviet Union still is far 
behind North American technology, it has reached, or is about to reach, the 
level of the highest Continental technological performance— though Germany 
again may be pulling ahead. 

Another way to measure “technology” would be to count the patents which 
are granted by the various nations. Unfortunately patent laws and procedures 
differ so widely that no common standard can be applied. Moreover, available 
data are, to say the least, fragmentary. 

Modern industry is based on about 400 fundamental inventions. According 
to the compilation of the World Almanac (19S3), a compilation which goes 
back to the times of Kepler and Galileo, inventiveness was distributed as shown 
in Table 21. According to this table, Italy ranks high on the list, because it 
Is the cradle of modern science. Czechoslovakia now enters the ranks as an 
Eastern European nation not previously listed; Brazil now joins the non- 
European countries. But Russia’s contribution still remains negligible. Four 
nations- -the United States, the United Kingdom, Germany, and France — 
account for 90 per cent of all basic inventions. The list is marred by inac- 
curacies, inasmuch as some of the /American inventors are of German and — 
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Table 21. Most Impoktant Scientific Discoveries and Inventions, 1593 to 1952 

2 


United States. . . 

205 

Russia 

United Kingdom 

7.^ 

Spain ... 

Germany . . . 

47 

Brazil. ... . 

France . . . 

33 

Switzerland. 

Italy 

15 

f.aiiada ... . 

Austria 

7 

Poland 

Sweden 

4 

Denmark 

Belgium . 

3 

('zechoslovakia 

Holland 

3 



in one or two cases- of Russian ormin. It also must be borne in mind that 
the most important inventions on which civilization is based, such as the fire, 
the wheel, writing, and mathematics, were made by peoples long since buried 
by the sands of time, peoples who for the most part lived throughout the 
Middle Rast. 

It matters little whether Russia is given, on the basi*^ of the tenuous argu- 
ments of her propagandists, a far higher credit for technological performance— 
or whether even a few of the fantastic Russian claims to 'firsts ' are accepted 
as having some basis of fact; up to now the Western nations have enjoyed 
almost a complete mono|)oly in scientific discovery and technological inventive- 
ness. 

We now may attempt to summarize our findings. Taking the nonagricul- 
tural population as the base of our calculations and weighing it, on the one 
hand, on the basis of its average food intake, total steel production, and the 
kilowatt hour energy prodiution per worker, and. on the other, on the basis 
of the dollar value of its output, the material and technological strengths of 
the great powers can be described by the index numbers in Table 22. 

Naturally, these figures cannot be read to mean tiiat. for example, the 
United States is 47 times stronger than Poland. These inc'iLes describe merely 
orders of magnitude; if another statistical method had been chosen, the num- 
bers might have come out somewhat differently. They describe only the po- 
tential power available to the.se nations within their own territory, but not 
the strength which they can bring to bear on distant battlefields. The figures 
do suggest, however, that even without allowing for atomic factors, there 
was, in the post World War 11 period, only one super pouter, the United States. 
Russia and Britain were great powers; West Germany, France, Japan, China, 
Canada, and India were medium powers: Belgium, Italy, and Poland were 
the largest of the small nations.* 

< The fiKure.s for Poland renecl some of the material strength which was formerly Ger- 
many’s. Poland’s geographic location deprives that country of much of its genuine poten- 
tialities. If it were located in the Kalkans or in Scandinavia, its true power would be more 
impressive. Despite Ihrir relatively small total manpower, Canada and Belgium show up 
as extraordinarily strong. / 
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Table 22. Material and Technological Strength Index of Great Powers 


(Approximat^y 1948) 


United States .... 

47 

U.S.S R.* 

14 

United Kingdom 

10.6 

Western (>€y[m.inv * 

6.2 

France 

5.2 

Japan 

3.8 

China 

2.6 

Canada 

2.4 

India 

2.3 

Belgium 

2.2 

Ital> 

1.9 

Poland 

1 


* At the present time, the slrenRth of these tnuntnes probahK is significantK greater 

CONDITIONS OF TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 

Technology does not depend exclusively on intellectual ingenuity and on 
the ability to discover new scientific concepts These intellectual propensities 
are not necessarily, and certainly not exthisively, the result of specific bio- 
logical or even cultural heredity. They are to a large extent functions of social 
conditions, among which education pla\s a primary role. Without going into 
elaborate statistics, it can be said th.it the educational standards as well as 
the numbers of academic degrees ha\e been increasing in the United States, 
both absolutely and relatively, while in Europe they have been more or less 
stationary. Educational standards improved in some of the Latin American 
and Asiatic countries. In Eastern Europe, the educated classes have suffered 
terrible losses, and large numbers of the educated have migrated to the West. 
Statistically, educational standards in the Soviet Union have been ameliorated; 
the numbers of academic institutions and students have increased greatly. On 
the other hand, there is reason to question the qualitative standards of Soviet 
education and, in particular, the efficacy of an educational process geared to 
nonscientific basic assumptions. Nevertheless, the drawing of a larger segment 
of the population into academic pursuits is bound to increase scientific per- 
formance of a nation. 

The growth of education everywhere tends to accelerate technological prog- 
ress. It is bound to benefit those countries most where there is already a basis 
of literacy but where education was heretofore restricted to a few privileged 
groups. Large-scale migrations of the educated classes tend, however, to “ex- 
port” educational assets to other areas. Since approximately 1033 ♦he “brain 
reserve” of continental Europe has been depleted to the advantage of the 
United States and other non-European countries, although thij stock may be 
replenished in time. (During the First World W^ar there was a considerable 
and permanent depletion due to war losses, especially in France.) The Soviet 
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Union profited from a small and partly compulsory immigration of German, 
Czech, Hungarian, and Polish scientists, particularly after 1945, but has been 
losing a large portion of its educated^classes since 1917. Hence the enlarge- 
ment of educational facilities in the Soviet Union is not a net gain. It is partly 
a compensation for a huge deficit. Moreover, the gain may not be so great as 
Soviet propaganda claims.'^ 

Under the impact of modern industry, the role of the individual inventor 
has declined in favor of the research group and the laboratory. For example, 
in 1948, the du Pont Corporation employed, at a cost of 35 million dollars. 
2,000 scientists in its laboratories. In the same year, du Pont paid out IS 
million dollars for the purchase of patents. Developments such as guided mis- 
siles or atomic weapons are the result of (olleciive research, although one 
should guard against underrating the continued function of the “one-man 
team” or the scientific genius; atomic eneruy would not have been developed 
but for the highly individualistic efforts of about a dozen scientists working 
independently in different countries. 

("ollective research and large laboratories are indispensable in order to make 
possible the transformation of a theoretical ccuirept into its practical applica- 
tion. This means that relatively large numbers of highly qualified personnel, 
huge sums of capital, and fair quantities of materials, including costly and 
rare ones, must be withdrawn from current production. After an invention has 
been made, costly development work must be undertaken to prepare it for 
iriduslrial production. It is true that the research investment in the atomic 
bomb which ran into several hundred million dollars (the total investment for 
the first atomic bomb was about 2 billion dollars) may be considered as par- 
ticularly high, and that the vast initial outlay might not have been made had 
it not been called for by an overriding military necessity. However, important 
new inventions have always required bold investments. The basic investment, 
in 1780, for Watt’s steam engine was about 40,000 pounds, which, in terms 
of purchasing power and available capital re.sources, is not far below the stag- 
gering costs of developing the revolutionary devices of modern technology. 

A great deal of re.search and development is required in correlated fields; 
in order to be usable, end j)ruducts should not exceed a certain size and should 
be cheap. Materials must be used which are obtainable easily. Protection 
against early wear and frequent breakdowns must be given. Safety in the 

^ Jasny, op. cit., pp. 80^. Tlu* funds spent by the Soviet Union on ‘‘education” prob- 
ably include vast outlays for politic.!! propaganda. In 1948, the outlay for education 
and health was 75 billion rubles. .Mlocating haK of this sum tor healUi and allowing 
20 per cent of the rest for propaganda, the educational expenditure may be estimated 
at 30 billion rubles, or 6-10 billion dollars. The United States was then spending about 

6.2 billion dollars on education (elementary and higher, not counting industrial re- 
search) which, corrected to the Russian population figure, would be the equivalent of 

8.2 billion dollars. To this must be added, in the United State.s an expenditure of 
about 6 billion dollars for printing and publishing, an item probably inclu^ in the 
Soviet educational budget. 
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manufacturing processes and in the employment of the end product must be 
provided. The by-products which accrue in fabrication should be exploitable 
commercially. More often than not, the emergence of new commodities requires 
reorganization in the field of industrial management. There may arise needs 
for labor-training programs, improvement of working conditions, measures for 
coping with ‘technologicar’ unemployment, rearrangement of production lines, 
and development of new distribution methods. 

Thus it appears that technological progress in itself is a commodity, an end 
product, of large industries. Only a strong nation endowed with large industries 
can set aside the manpower, raw materials, capital, and organization which 
modern research and development require. The basic invention still may be 
made on a university campus or by a scientific hermit, but it will not be useful 
unless large resources are brought to bear. Nowadays, scientific research and 
its practical application are themselves Big Business. 

There are exceptions from the rule, for the human mind remains the greatest 
single technological resource. A small nation may specialize in one particular 
line of technology and may succeed in almost monopolizing progress in the 
field of its specialization. Yet the over-all rule still stands: the large industrial 
nations are placed most favorably for accomi^lishing technological advances. 
This means that, despite a historically poor showing. Russia must be given 
credit for a large technological capability. It also means that non-European 
nations will become technologically significant if and when their industry has 
grown to maturity. By the .same token. Western European countries whose 
industries now stagnate will experience difficulties in maintaining their tech- 
nological status despite their superior historical accomplislm'ents.'^ 

On the other side of the ledger, it must be remembered that technological 
achievement does not r^nain a national possession, lei alone a national 

®That mere Lij'ness of imlusiry does not by itself provide teihnolojiical siipeiioiitv 
may be seen from (his consideration: while mass production allows a sizable diop in 
production costs, relatively cheap output can be achieved with small .serii's Based on 
various commodities, the following? rnaKniludes of cost reduction may be con.sidered as 
typical: 

Cost Rkdittions in M.xss rABRiCATtoNs, Pkr C.'knt 


Nonrepetitive single manufacture BX) 

Repetitive single manufacture . 55 

Serial production in threes 39 

Serial production in tens . . .50 

Serial production in fifteens 28 

.Serial production in thirties . 27 

Serial production in sixties . 26 

Continuous serial proiluction with modifications. . . 23 

Continuous serial priKliiction 21 


It appears therefore that the bigness of the American market is not a .sufficient explana- 
tion of the technological performance of the American industry as compared wulh Con- 
tinental industries. More than anything else, it is the result of technological planning on 
a broad front, including production and distribution management. Sec Walter G. Waffen- 
schmidt, Teckmk und Wirtschafi der Gegenwart, Berlin, Springer, 1952, p. 157. 
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monopoly. A country may pioneer in technological improvements and for a 
while gain economic and military advantages. It may try, through secrecy and 
other means, to lengthen this period of technological predominance. Yet 
sooner or later, through trade, war, or espionage, the new commodity will be- 
come known to the competitor. The latter will then be in a position to build 
a replica which may neither be an exact copy nor achieve the performance 
of the original, but which will render apprcjximately the same services and 
which, for that matter, may be a superior product. 

Superiority in technology does not by itself give the United States a safe 
margin of security. Historically, the Soviet Union, a technological parasite, 
has sponged on the inventiveness of other nations and has developed great 
skills in adapting foreign inventions to its awn uses. For example, its World 
War II tanks were combinations of (Jerman, French. British, and American 
tank designs and proved superior to the tank^ of any of these nations. Parasitic 
technology is an effective way to economize resources and yet to achieve high 
military capabilities. This method merely requires that the technological para- 
site be able to afford the time lag between the making of inventions in foreign 
countries and the redesigning and production of the replica. If war occurs 
before the :;t .U. of a new technological cycle, the technological inventor may 
be armed with superior weapons but the weapons of the technological parasite 
still would be in the same performance class. If, however, war occurs at a 
time w^hen the technological inventor has entered into a new technological 
phase, while the parasite still remains within the preceding cycle, the latter 
would have to fight at a disadvantage. 

All in all, while the technological superiority of the United States and its 
allies is the pillar of their strength, the technological capability of the Soviet 
Union must be a.ssessed as fairly high. At the .«iame time, some weaknesses in 
the American technological performance should not be overlooked, including 
the inadequacy of cooperation with European scientists and inventors. In so 
far as the rest of the world is concerned, it is .still critically dependent on 
Western technology. However, this should not blind us to the fact that, 
nowadays, most nations -extept the most primitive- can build automobiles, 
guns, and even airplanes. The Chinese and Indo-Chinese mierrillas contrived 
to fashion by hand, in the jungle and in rock caves, effective weapons, em- 
ploying primitive tools and ca|)lured parts. 

What then, in summary, is the power significance of industrial and tech- 
nological potentials? 

It is one thing to evaluate the economic strength of a nation in relation 
to its peacetime pursuits. It is another to c- Mate economic strciigth with war- 
making ability. The warmaking capacity of a nation docs not depend uniquely 
on manpower and on economic and technological output factors, but in part 
on geographic position, including forward bases, administrative efficiency, 
military organization and strength-in-being, alliances, strategy and tactics, 
and weapons systems. It would be a grave mistake to seek to evaluate the 
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military strength of nations on the basis of peacetime statistics alone. It is less 
important to know what is the output of a nation on D Day minus 2 months 
than what it will be on D Day plus 3 months. By means of atomic warfare, 
the attacker may secure such a considerable initial advantage and reduce his 
opponent’s economic production so effectively that the war potential of the 
latter never will come into play. If so, military lovcts-in-being become the de- 
cisive factor. If both sides reduce or destroy each other’s economic capability 
without being able to end the struggle, the significant question would be, which 
nation possesses a greater ability to recuperate, economically, militarily, and 
morally, from atomic destruction? War potentials in the conventional sense 
ivere of e.xtreme importance in conflicts in which the last battle was decisive. 
In an atomic war the first battle may decide the outcome of the struggle. 
Under modern conditions, therefore, a nation truly “possesses” its own war 
potential only if it is able to protect it against devastating atomic blows. A 
nation without adequate forces-in-being holds a war potential only in theory. 
In practice, it is powerless. 
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Part Three 

THE ART OF THE POSSIBLE 


Chapter 9 

THE GREAT ISSUES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


In addilioi. tu regular duties and routine responsibilities, the makers of 
foreign policy are confronted by crucial, ever-recurring issues. These issues 
transcend in scope most technical questions and strategic decisions. Attitudes 
to these issues are basic determinants of over-all policy. All statesmen must 
take a stand on tradition, compromise, war, law, and ethics. 


TRADITIONS OF FOREIGN POLICY 

How constant is the foreign policy of nations? The notion sometimes is put 
forth that foreign policy follows a straight unwavering couise. In many cases 
this is indeed true. 'The Monroe Doctrine, for example, h been a constant 
factor in American foreign policy since 1823. For centuries, French foreign 
policy was shaped by the overriding concern with the defense of the north- 
eastern and eastern borders of France against Germany and the conclusion 
of countervailing alliances with nations in eastern, southeastern, and northern 
Europe. Italian foreign policy is less easily defined in geographic terms, but 
in general the Italians attempted to remain aloof from European conflicts in 
their initial stages and then side with the winner. Imperial Germany's foreign 
policy for a long time was characterized by close cooperation with Austria, 
the other major Germanic power, and with Russia, the other niaior autocratic 
power. Britain's outstandingly successful loreign policy was based on four 
propositions: ( 1 ) that no major power should be allowed to control the Chan- 
nel ports and the Netherlands; (2) that there should be a balance of power 
in Europe, that hence no one Continental power should be allowed to become 
predominant, and that, if one nation grew too strong, Britain should ifitervene 
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against it on the side of the weaker powers; (3) that Britain should expand 
her trade^ establish possessions in underdeveloped areas, guard the “lifelines” 
joining motherland and possessions, and, hehce, be the predominant scapower 
of the world; and (4) that British policies should be in accord with the aspi- 
rations of mankind and not oppose the basic political trends of the times. 

These traditions often go beyond specific techniques such as countervailing 
alliances' and become identified with specific objectives. During the first half 
of the 19th century the United States strove for a geographic objective assigned 
to it by “manifest destiny," the e.stablishment of one dominion from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. “Manifest destiny/’ if interpreted in an uncompromising 
spirit, could have meant the establishment of one single power in North 
America, i.e., the absorption of Canada into the United States, but this was 
not within the tradition. Throughout centuries the policy of Russia was mo- 
tivated by the idea that Constantinople should be secured for Slavdom and 
Greek Orthodox Christianity. The quest for access to the sea and to warm- 
water ports has been a significant element in the political tradition of such 
countries as Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, Bolivia, and Abyssinia. Similarly many 
countries are concerned about vital communication routes such as the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, the Alpine passes, key river crossings, and, in 
modern times, oil concessions. 

A closer look shows, however, that these traditions are far less firmly 
grounded than people are prone to believe. The French tradition of counter- 
vailing alliances with eastern European nations made sense only if France was 
threatened by Germany. If the threat came from Britain, as it did during the 
Middle Ages, or from Spain, as it did in the 16th and 17th centuries, the pro- 
tection of the eastern frontiers and an alliance with a nation situated to the 
east of Germany were of little use. Even if Germany was a competitor, counter- 
vailing alliances did not necessarily offer France the best protection. Napolecm 
I, following the medieval tradition of interposing a “Middle Empire" a 19th- 
century version of Burgundy — between the French and German domain, cre- 
ated the Rheifibund, a confederation of small we.st German states. Napoleon 
III sought the friendship of Prussia and helped to forge (German unity. W'hen 
he came into conflict with Prussia Napoleon III tried, unsutce.ssfully, for an 
alliance with Italy and Austria. During the Hitler era some French politicians 
attempted to appease Germany, in the hope that the Nazis might turn against 
the East rather than the West. 

Germany’s traditional policy of keeping on good terms with Russia was 
broken in both world wars, with sorry results. It is true that (iermany was 
caught in the pincers of France s countervailing allianci^s, but the more funda- 
mental reason was that the “tradition” of Russo-German friendship lasted 
only as long as the domestic policies of both countries were alike. When in 
1912 the Social Democrats became the strongest party in Germany, a con- 
tinuing friendship with autocratic Russia had become impossible. After 1918, 
some of the ruling parties of the democratic Weimar Republic opposed co- 
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operation with Bolshevik Russia though the latter, a defeated *'have-not” and 
‘'outcast^' nation, was Germany’s willing would-be partner. 

Britain's traditional policy of denying the control of the Channel ports to 
any major Continental power certainly was reduced to inconsequential folk- 
lore by the simple fact that France has been in possession of most (»f these 
ports for more than 400 years. The balance of power policy occasionally was 
applied in such a way that Britain helped the stronger rather than the weaker 
power. While Britain kef)t her policy attuned to the demands of the liberal 
conscience, she did not hesitate to oppose the French Revolution, to back— - 
at least temporarily--all kinds of antiliberal legimes, and to drag her feet 
with respect to a European federation. 

In so far as Russia s traditional quest for Funstantinople is concerned, it 
is surely remarkable that this goal has reniainerl unattained for more than 
600 years. 

The Monroe Doctrine, hallowed tradition of United States foreign policy, 
has remained in force, but its meaning has been changed It was enunciated 
as the defensive policy of a small nation whose very existence was an anathema 
to the great autocratic powers of the Old World. But what is its meaning in 
a period whf'i, ‘-o European or Asiatic nation ha^ the power to establish itself 
in the Western Hemisphere and when ih^ United Males, now the leading con- 
servative power, maintains more than one-half of its air and naval bases in 
overseas territories? 

The tradition of foreign policy usually is a product of gei^graphic and po- 
litical conditions, .\s long as the.se conditions do not change, tradition re- 
tains its hold on the minds of statesmen and peoples. In the pre-air age, 
island powers, like Britain, the United Stales, and Japan, could be threatened 
only from the sea: hence naval t^ower was necessarily their first-line defense. 
Similarly, Russia could be threatened most effectively by amphibious attack, 
hence she was always determined to deny the Dardanclio, as well as the 
Baltic and White Sea approaches to ho.siile povver.‘^. 

Yet geography and politics do change. Whenever they do. tradition must 
yield to the logic of fact. .\ir power has .super. '^eded naval power. For the 
French, the source of aggre.ssion, a political factor, ha.s moved from London 
to Madrid, from Madrid to Vienna and Berlin, and then from (?entral Europe 
to Moscow. I'he geography of alliances had to be adapted to this migration of 
the political threat. The geographic traditions of a fi^reign policy may in- 
creasingly be at odds with political and social traditiou'j. Thus, geography 
may demand the conclusion of a countervailing alliance with a nation different 
in social and political outlook. Often, geography wins luit. French history sup- 
plies numerous examples of the mighty pull exerted by strategic geography 
again.st ideological affinity: the alliances of Francis 1 with the Turkish 
Sultan; the alliance of Cardinal Richelieu with Sweden, then the chief Prot- 
estant power; and the alliance of republican France with autocratic Russia. 
Such alliances have proved useful ; they tend to be short-lived. Often /politics 
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primes geography, as shown by the failure of the Franco-Russian alliance of 
1935 and by the German-Italian alliance, disastrous for both partna’s, during 
World War II. Geography may 3 deld to ifeology, as shown by the vagaries 
of 19th-century British-Turkish relations, Franco-Italian relations before 1940, 
and the attitude of the United States in both world wars. If the United States 
had joined Germany, the two nations could have divided the world between 
them. Had American foreign policy been purely geography-oriented and could 
the United States have turned itself into an autocratic state, then a German 
alliance would indeed have been the most logical policy. This “logical*’ policy 
would have destroyed American democracy and thus the basis of American 
power. The traditional cooperation between Britain and the United States, 
which is based almost exclusively on political, social, and cultural traditions 
and hardly on any geographic “necessity,” has proved highly beneficial to 
both partners. 

Countries cherish and perpetuate traditions in the field of foreign-policy 
techniques. Throughout centuries, France, homeland of Cartesian thought, 
has shown herself eager to conclude formal military alliances. The British 
have shown marked preference for freedom of action, although in some ca.ses. 
such the Anglo- Japanese alliance of 1902, they did not hesitate to under- 
take firm commitments. The United States has shied away from military alli- 
ances and considered itself even during the First World War to be only an 
“associated” rather than an “allied" power <if the 'Friple FIntente. (Genera- 
tions of American statesmen placed their hopes mainly on the efficacy of trade 
agreements and moral suasion and eschew’ed the example of other nations who 
inclined traditionally to seek solutions “by the .sword.*’ 

These traditional differences extend into the sphere of colonial relations. 
The English-speaking pe(^les abhor uniform patterns and incline to cultural 
and racial segregation. .Among the Latin powders, there is a tendency to im- 
pose relatively uniform patterns of colonial rule, but at the same time to 
allow full cultural assimilation and racial as well as social intermingling. 

Finally, there are the traditional differentiations between predominantly 
friendly and predominantly hostile powers. There are “hereditary enemies” 
and perennial friends, nations who can be trusted and nations whose .actions 
are always su.spect, as well as nations with whom one mu.sl trade, regardle-ss 
of political sympathies, and others with whom one must not trade because 
they are apt to take unfair advantage or, simply, will not pay their bills. 
Quite often these economic “traditions” are based on fancy i-ather than fact. 
For example, Germany looked to Eastern Europe as the “natural market” 
for her trade, when actually most of Germany’s tiade was dofte with Western 
Europe and the Americas. The United States often exaggerate^ the importance 
of China as against Europe, and, after 1945, favored Europ^ at the expense 
of Latin America. 

The roots of foreign-policy traditions are deep. In the first place, there is 
generally a good reason why a certain attitude or act— a response to a spe- 
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cific situation — ^is being endowed by successive generations with the authority 
of a tradition. A foreign-policy tradition was rarely, if ever, the result of an 
intellectual exercise in political ideas, but almost always was forced upon its 
heirs by circumstances. F’rance did not hit on the device of countervailing 
alliances by rigorous argument such as the inferences which led Pascal to 
discover his philosophical insights. Time and again, France, when she was 
threatened from beyond the Rhine, was able to find support in Eastern 
Europe. If a situation tends to repeat itself, and if, moreover, departures 
from an established tradition frequently lead to disaster (such as France 
suffered each time she failed to conclude countervailing alliances), it is not 
too farfetched to deduce that such traditions correspond to a country’s 
fundamental interests. 

Secondly, once the tradition has become accepted, a great deal of national 
life is oriented to support it. Once tradition hallows friendship with another 
nation, statesmen and their propagandists will seek to reinforce political 
and militar>^ attraction by strengthening economic and cultural ties. Political, 
trade, and cultural associations, chambers of commerce, literary clubs, tourist 
agencies, and exchange professors will do their best to extol and cement that 
particul:?r i lendship. If, on the other hand, hostility toward another nation 
becomes the accepted norm, a comparable eff<>rt ^oes into alerting one’s own 
country against this danger and persuading r)ne's countrymen that they 
should avoid those economic and cultural contacts which, in case of conflict, 
might prove harmful. 

I'hirdly, as time goes on, the thought pattern of policy makers, political 
theorists, and the man in the street increasingly conforms to the given 
tradition. Anyone criticizing it risks himself severe criticism, and indeed 
those who have made light of it often can be shown to have been in the 
service of a hostile power or to have pursued objecti^'^ s incompatible with 
the national interest. 

Despite the imposing strength of political traditions, however, there usu- 
ally comes the time when fwlicies must be reviewed .;nd modified. Circum- 
stances which brought the tradition to life no longer exist; hence the tradi- 
tion has become an obstacle to effective foreign policy. For example, toward 
the end of the 19th century, one French political faction advocated an 
aggressive colonial policy. France had secured Indo-China and large parts 
of .Africa. The colonial enthusiasts wanted to prevent Britain from joining 
her possessions in North and South Africa and constructing a railroad which 
would have linked Capetown with Cairo. They dreamed of creating for 
France a contiguous empire reaching froi the western to the eastern coasts 
of Africa. They proposed to cut straight across Britain's line of colonial 
expansion. Their policy wa.s virulently anti-British and drew its domestic 
support from the secular anti-British tradition of French foreign policy. The 
so-called Fashoda incident (1898) brought Britain and France facp to face 
on the upper reaches of the Nile and to the verge of armed conflict. When 
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the British threatened war, the French gave in. The traditional anti-British 
policy, then represented by Gabriel Hanotaux, foreign minister and well- 
known historian, was abandoned and replaced by a policy designed to win 
British friendship. The new policy was masterminded by Theophile Delcasse 
who, incidentally, was subjected to vicious personal attacks for his presumed 
lack of respect toward a venerable tradition. The old thought pattern, how- 
ever, remained imbedded in the minds of many Frenchmen. Resentment to- 
ward Britain has kept on rankling among Frenchmen ever since. Occasionally, 
as, for example* in 1940 and 1941, old grudges burst forth in open and vio- 
lent reactions. 

France did manage to shake off the grip of an outworn tradition, espe- 
cially when confronted by issues which mattered vitally. 'I'he Germans were 
not so sensible. Weimar Germany (1918-1933) was unable to break with 
the traditional pro-Russian orientation which, given Ciermany's need for 
reconciling the West, was most injudicious, and could therefore not reestab- 
lish intimate and friendly relations with the Western countries. At the same 
time, Germany’s democratic government could not go through with plans 
for close cooperation with Russia. Thus the Weimar Republic, led by vacil- 
lating though well-intentioned men, embarked upon that ambiguous diplo- 
macy which neither gained the respect of the Western dem()cracie> nor 
forged a firm alliance with the Soviet Union. Incidentally, it was this diplo- 
matic schizophrenia which contributed, at least in part, to the fall of (rcrman 
democracy and the rise of Hitler. 

One becomes as much attached to one s old enemies as to one’s old friends. 
The removal of a familiar threat may demoralize a nation even more effec- 
tively than the rise of a new one. More important still, a traditional foe 
supplies a nation with emotional outlets into which dome.stic frustrations can 
be channeled, and, in certain cases, with a welcome diversion from such 
tedious economic problems as, for example, how to balance the budget. I’his 
peculiar dilemma is illustrated aptly by the behavior of France after World 
War II. It is as if not a few French politicians felt a sense of bereavement 
at losing (Jermany as a traditional foe and of irritation at winning her as an 
ally. After 1945, France was confronted with the need of scrapping the 
bitterest of her old enmities, namely, that against (Germany. 'J'he process 
proved difficult. The French collective mind seemed incapable of realizing 
that the threat to French security was coming from Russia, while Germany 
was rallying, de facto, to the defense of the West and thus by geographic 
necessity, though not by inclination, to the defense of France. Yet in times 
past the French were quite capable of reacting smartly to a shift in the locus 
of aggression. When in the 18th century Austria ceased to be a threat to 
French security while Prussia emerged as a dangerous aggre.ssor, France 
dismantled her old diplomatic system designed to keep Au.slria in check, and 
substituted for it an alliance with Austria, the erstwhile hereditary enemy. 
Yet popular resentment about this renversement des alliances was so strong 
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that it was a contributory factor to the outbreak of the French Revolution. 

In the case of Britain, the circumstances favoring the traditional balance 
of power policy gave way, after World War II, to a situation wherein it was 
to Britain’s interest to strengthen the powers of Western Europe collectively, 
not only as a substitute for the lime-honored British policy of neutralizing 
the Channel ports, but also as a defense against [X)ssible threats from the 
Eurasian heartland. In the United States the conditions which, up to the 
close of the 19th century, had made a policy of isolation practical and 
advisable, changed so much that, in the 20th century, a diametrically oppo- 
site policy was inaugurated. The policy of isolation had been adopted by 
the end of the 18th century. How coulrl this policy remain applicable at a 
time when this country had become both an Atlantic and a Pacific power, 
had emerged as the most populous Western nation, possessed the strongest 
industrial .structure in the world, enjoyed the highest standard of living, and 
could be threatened effectively by devastating, long-range weapons? Still, 
the tradition lives on in American psychological reac<*ons. 

Abandonment of traditional policies may be required by technological 
and military changes, as well as by changes in political and social structures. 
For examp.e, Russia w\is unable to embaik on a dynamic policy in Asia 
before she extended her railroad communications into Siberia. Conversely, 
an island empire, like the British or Japanese, could be established and held 
only in a period when sea communications were the superior form of trans- 
port. As to si)cial and political changes, .*Auffice it to recall that the trans- 
formation of the multinational Ottoman Empire into nationalist Turkey 
required a complete revamping of Turkish policies, including the transfer 
of the capital from Constantinople to Ankara. 

The termination of traditional policy is one of the most difficult opera- 
tions of statesmanship. A new policy cannot be launen-.d except for com- 
pelling reasons. Hut if the.se reasons exist, tradition mt't be set aside lest 
national security be jeopardized critically. In autocratic regimes, change in 
policy requires simply an act by the Cabinet, followed by indoctrination of 
the public and sometimes by changes in per.st)nnel. Often lhe.se changes are 
made initially through secret treaties in order not to hurt the susceptibilities 
of the population too brutally ; but, ultimately, the truth must out. In demo- 
cratically governed nations changes of foreign-policy traditions are much 
more difficult to carry through. Usually they require a considerable time 
and a gradual adjustment of the popular mind. A democracy may find it 
as impo.ssible to proceed without secret v 'derstandings and taclics of camou- 
flage as does an autocracy: there is a time lag before public opinion in a 
democratic: country adjusts itself to new conditions. ^loreover, changes of 
traditional policy are tied to domestic struggles inasmuch as both the tradi- 
tional and new policies enjoy strong partisan support. In order to change 
policy, a democracy usually must change its government. 
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Changes in traditional policy may be against the best interests of the 
nation. In a series of coups d*itai through assassination, Japan changed its 
traditional pro-British policy into an alliance with Germany; the experi- 
ment hardly can be considered to have been a success. Similarly, the 
change of traditional Russian foreign policy from one of increasing regional 
power in northern Asia and, perhaps, in the Balkans, and maintaining close 
friendship with major Western nations, into a policy aiming at world domi- 
nation certainly contradicts Russian national interests. Paradoxically, the 
willful change of traditional policy which often is carried out in an atmos- 
phere of enthusiasm and national exuberance ' may be accomplished more 
easily than a logical— and perhaps painful— change necessitated by a new 
set of circumstances. 

Policies supported by traditions and reason are firm, while policies shaped 
by tradition at the neglect of reason tend to be weak, at least initially. Non- 
traditional, irrational policies often are successful for short periods. Most 
fortunate are those countries which are wedded to the tradition of rational 
analysis of the national interest. This is another way of saying that states- 
manship should prevent any tradition, however justified it may be at cer- 
tain times and under certain circumstances, from becoming ossified, and 
that, w’hile it should shun erratic and frequent change, it must persevere 
in a broad policy which allows ample room for modification and flexible 
adjustment. 

COMPROMISE 

Compromise is an essential ingredient of politics.'** It is perhaps no exag- 
geration to say that it is the political method par excellence. Yet little 
thinking is done about the matter. It is not generally recognized that the art 
of making co'mpromises, or lack of skill in this art, can have very far- 
reaching consequences. Both uncompromising zeal and supine readiness to 
enter into compromises can jeopardize the security of the state. The former 
may lead into unnecessary conflicts; the latter, to the loss of vital positions. 

The importance of political compromise derives from the very nature of 
politics. In the first place, not all issues to be solved by political means admit 
of clear-cut scientific solutions. In biology, the alternative is either a boy or a 
girl, but political questions rarely display this disarming simplicity. Let us 
suppose that a frontier incident is to be settled, that it has been established 
that the soldiers of state A fired first at the soldiers of statE B, and that 
therefore state A is the guilty party. If, however, the soldiers of state B 
engaged in provocative demonstrations, the affair no longdr is quite so 
simple. Not all issues need to be so complicated as the Dani|h question of 
which Bismarck allegedly said that only three men understoojd it: one who 

^ Jacob Burckhardt, in his Weltsesckkhtlkhe Betrachtungen, J86S-lS7t, rev. ed.^ 
Stuttgart, Kroener, 1949, p. 172, decrici **das briUianie Narrenspiel der Ho§nung!* 

* John Viscount Morley, On Compromise, 1921, rev. ed., London, Watts, 1946. 
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was dead, another who had forgotten all about it, and he — Bismarck — him- 
self. 

Secondly, prejudices, opinions, and beliefs tend to confuse political issues. 
However convinced one side may be of its rights, it hardly will succeed in 
convincing the other side. Most militant religions call for the forceful con- 
version or the extermination of the infidels, and many totalitarian countries 
accept the statements of their masters as the last word. Democratic peoples 
lean toward self-righteousness about the purity of their intentions. Yet in prac- 
tice, lest conflict become interminable, radical positions— or as the French 
call them, parti pris—musi be compromised and the other side must be 
granted concessions which are incompatible with one s own original position. 

An uncompromising, radical attitude can be sustained only if there is 
strong support from the population. Such support may be forthcoming in a 
serious crisis. But history teaches that it usually occurs in the form of a 
reaction to unsuccessful, albeit vigorous, efforts to compromise the conflict 
beforehand, while refusal to compromise at all may be rewarded by lack of 
popular support. In the Munich crisis (1938), for example, Hitler felt that 
his rigid attitude deprived him of a great deal of German mass support. He 
recapturec I his support by agreeing to what he could describe as a reason- 
able compromise. Similarly, the British supported their government un- 
equivocally when in 1939 it declared w^ar on Nazi Germany, but they 
hardly would have approved a preventive attack in 1933 or 1934; the failure 
of a long-standing policy of compromise convinced them that war was un- 
avoidable. Such an attitude may not be reasonable or rational, but it is a 
fact of life with which most policy makers have to reckon. Occasionally, 
public restraint upon a government is beneficial. A ruling clas.^^ which may 
be convinced of the validity of its ideology, and may be willing to go to any 
length to impose the blessings of its system on the re^^i of the world, may be 
held back by a populace which does not share this belief. Such an attitude 
has characterized the relationship between the Soviet government and the 
Russian people since 1917. 

Thirdly, all interests of one and the same state are never compatible with 
each other. Two states may be united in the desire to settle one specific 
issue, but the advantage of one party may mean the detriment of the other. 
Suppose the title to a territorial possession is in doubt and the drawing of a 
new frontier is being negotiated. If the entire territory falls to state A, B 
would not feel interested in the arrangement, though its interest in avoiding 
conflict is as genuine as is that of A. If B is forced to accept the arrange- 
ment, it might become resentful, with the result that sooner or later the 
question will be reopened. In such a situation it is more advantageous to 
devise a settlement by which key interests of both sides are satisfied par- 
tially: each gives and loses a little. 

Fourthly, complete subjugation of the other party is the implied conse- 
quence of a policy of noncompromise; if one's conditions are nof' acceptable. 
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and settlement cannot be postponed, these conditions must be imposed — ^if 
need be, by force, and force is usually needed. Furthermore, the other side 
must be prevented from sabotaging the settlement. But to do so is impossible 
except through an Assyrian or Morgenthau-ian settlement of ruination — 
which in an age of interdependence is not a sensible solution. This is why 
peace treaties which give the victor less than he would desire, and the van- 
quished more than he could expect, display a far more permanent character 
than radical, absolute solutions. Thus, compromise is the prerequisite of the 
durability of political arrangements. 

Resistance against compromise usually is stubborn, especially in modern 
times, when broad segments of the population have become politically con- 
scious. ^lodern nations are influenced by abstract ideas and, especially in 
times of acute conflict, fall ea.sy prey to simplified notions which always 
foreshadow radical solutions. Once a struggle has been joined, the nation is 
unanimously agreed that it must defeat the enemy. Uncritically, it assumes 
that the other nation is nothing but an enemy, always has been bent on 
mischief, and always will be a deadly foe. .\ccordingly, the opponent must 
be destroyed. Victory must be final and complete. By contrast, partial victory 
does not seem worth the effort; concession.^ to the opponent smack of treason. 

Outside of violent conflict, difficulties and discomforts usually are ex- 
plained by one or two simple causes which are singled out as the primary 
sources of all evil. The unsophisticated mind concludes that the.se causes 
must be eliminated fast and radically. For instance, the management of the 
system of international payments i.s fraught wath difficulties. 1’hc .solution 
obviously must be to aboli.sh it and to establish a system of national self- 
sufficiency. Many troubles are cau.sed by governments acting with or against 
other governments: hence ff “sovereignty” were abolished, international so- 
ciety would enjoy eternal peace. 

The idea of gradual change or evolution is alien to this type of thinking. 
To make things worse, it is considered nece.s.sary that nations commit them- 
selves to positive programs of action in which they must believe firmly. Na- 
tions tend to be adamant about such “programs,” especially when they are 
more amply endowed with enthu.sia.sm than with experience. The thought 
that gradualness and deliberate compromi.se may lead to the goal fa.ster and 
more securely is repulsive to impatient thought cluttered with eilher-or 
concepts. In order to improve the moral stamina of a nation, governments 
often are forced, or believe themselves to be forced, to propagandize simple, 
deceptively simple, ideas. The pathos of a “holy mission,” a national or revo- 
lutionary duty, an obligation to “te terre et Ics mort:/' keeping faith with 
past sacrifices and solemn promises make compromise all but impossible.” 
Rarely is an effort made to keep the political thinking of a nation on the 
straight and narrow path of reality and practicality, and to make it clear— -if 

“The Peloponnesian War which destroyed Greece resulted from inability to com- 
promise (sec Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 177 ). 
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need be, ad nauseam— that politics cannot be practiced effectively except 
as the art of the possible. Under these circumstances, it is most difficult for a 
statesman to negotiate compromises. All too frequently, peoples accept com- 
promises only after lengthy and exhausting struggles. They are the fruit of 
fatigue rather than reason. 

We may have, therefore, a situation where, on the one hand, a government 
tries to compromise a conflict but is unable to do so because of political and 
public [)ressure. Classic cases are attempts to forestall a futile war or to 
terminate a war, more or less futile, before the opponent s “unconditional 
surrender. " On the other hand, the pof)u]ati<jn may not at all be interested 
in doing and dying for a certain policy, v\hile the government may insist on a 
radical solution and play all kinds of tricks to enlist public support for its 
rigid attitude. 'I'he converse of this siluaiion exists when the nation, or an 
influential political party, wants to effect a compromise which w^ould be 
harmful to the national intere.st, while the government is resisting attempts 
to force its hand and to make ruincms concessions. Examples are the attitude 
of the (German populace in 191 S which wanted to end the war immediately, 
although further resistance still was pos*;iljle and probably would have led 
to far oioie favorable |)eace terms, and the apathy of the French masses in 
19.^9 who really did not understand the Na/i thrt^at and therefore saw no 
reason to “die for Dan/ig.” Finally, we have the ca>e of a government which 
is ready to make too many compromises, including harmful ones, while the 
political parlies and the public are kept uninformed, do not understand the 
issue, or remain inert for other reasons. 'Fhe example in point is the policy 
of the .■\nierican government culminating in the agreements at Yalta and 
Potsdam. 

Overeagerness to compromise may result from considerations of domestic 
politics (impending elections), underrating of jwii relative strength, 

a conscious policy of appeasement, lack (tf political pirV')he. demagogy, and, 
occasionally, even sympathy with the opponent’s cause. Depending on the 
situation, there must be limits on a government's w’Mingness to compromise. 
The.se limits may be territorial, economic, military, social, cultural, or ethical 
in character. While a government may go out of its way to prevent a struggle 
through compromise, it cannot always and under all circumstances shirk the 
struggle unless the preservation of peace at any price, even at the price of 
subjugation, is considered the highest value. The danger of ill-considered 
compromise is that important pc)wer |X)sitions are traded away without a 
proper quid pro quo and that humoring the opponent makes him ever more 
demanding. The danger for a nation of . ^h a policy i;^ that bie conflict which 
it sought to avoid becomes inevitable and will be fought with diminished 
moral and material strength. I'he effectiveness of compromise depends, to a 
large degree, on cultural, pt»litical, and .social structures. There must be a 
predisposition to compromise, or else compromise must fail. Compromises 
between nations who.se word can be relied upon, and who are showing in 
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their transactions a high degree of moderation, usually will redound to the 
benefit of all. Compromises with a radical government, strongly influenced 
by an aggressive ideology and unaccustomed in its domestic dealings to tech- 
niques of live-and-let-live and toleration, usually are doomed to failure. 
Such governments are prone to misunderstand a compromise as a partial 
defeat or a surrender and as a way station along the road to further con- 
cessions. They often misinterpret compromise as a sign of weakness and thus 
as an opportunity for aggression. Such compromises usually must be paid for 
heavily. It is one of the tragedies of the world that the Anglo-Saxon nations 
have been willing to compromise far too often on too many important points 
and that their motivations were misunderstood. By contrast, ideologically 
oriented nations, especially those of Central and Eastern Europe and Asia, 
have not learned the art of compromise and are as yet incapable of accepting 
a situation in which their demands are not fulfilled in their entirety. They 
tend to confuse willingness to compromise with lack of character and rigidity 
of attitude with heroism. Nor are they as yet able to understand that re- 
luctance to stand fully on one’s rights does not necessarily denote stupidity, 
weakness, or lack of resolve. To find the juste-milieu between too much and 
too little compromising is a matter of tact and political intuition. 


WAR 

War is the alternative to compromise. If an urgent problem cannot be 
settled or, if left unsolved, cannot be lived with honorably, safely, and sanely, 
nations have recourse to the verdict of arms.‘ The military victor imposes 
his solution. This solution is, rarely “absolute” and undiluted by compromise, 
but the concessions made by the victor are far smaller than those the de- 
feated could have obtained had he elected to negotiate rather than fight. On 
the other hand, the victor must pay a high price for his success, and, ini- 
tially, has had to take the risk of costly failure. 

War is not an act of God nor is it a “natural catastrophe.” It results from 
a conscious decision taken by a government. Heretofore, there always were 
governments who acknowledged no scruples about the employment of mili- 
tary means. Having formulated an objective and having obtained no satis- 
faction from other governments, they stood forever ready to let the arms 
decide. It is perhaps exaggerated to say that war always has been a routine 

^ Conceivably, Britain and France could have kept on living indefiiiitely with the 
problem posed by the unscrupulous tactics and pathological and provocative rantings 
of Hitler. For Britain and France, some sort of uneasy trure—a lengthy Cold War- 
might, in the end, have proved less costly than World War II. The Bridsh and French 
peoples, however, were unwilling to stand (or incapable of standing) be strains im- 
posed upon them by Nazi blackmail and terror strategy. They went to war not so 
much for safety and honor as for sanity. In 1939, the French took to arms with the 
cry '71 ]aut en /intr." D. W. Brogan, France under the Republic: The Development oj 
Modern France WO-1939, New York, Harper, no date, p. 729. 
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technique of foreign policy. Certainly, it was a measure which governments 
employed frequently and which they never ceased to consider as an entirely 
legitimate and often unavoidable technique of international politics. Since 
in the 20th century there has been more fighting than in any other period of 
history, it must be assumed that this attitude still prevails — despite in- 
terminable protestations of pacific intentions, especially on the part of the 
aggressive governments. However, the advent of nuclear weapons has 
changed the character of war fundamentally. This change must affect the 
standing of war as a political technique. W ars may still occur, but it will be 
quite impossible to consider atomic conflict as a “routine measure.” 

It is true that, throughout the ages, g«i\ernments of civilized nations never 
admitted that they employed war — often quite frivolously — as a routine 
measure. It always was claimed that war is the ultima ratio of politics, to be 
employed only where vital interests are at stake and when no other solutions 
prove practical. These apologetics of w\ar were largely a verbal tribute to the 
idealistic and humanistic motivations of mankind and were necessitated partly 
by the need to placate the instinct of self-preservation of those who must do 
the fighting, suffering, and d\dng. Yet such an attitude also occasionally ac- 
corded wit'’ practical, earthy considerations. War is a doubtful business; no 
one can guarantee victory, and no one can foretell the cost and duration of 
the conflict. Even if a victory is won, war may transform the society as a 
whole. The changes resulting from the conllicl may be so far-reaching that 
the government w^hich started the war may not be in a position to end it. 

Accordingly, if war entails serious social consequences — though this need 
not be true in all limes or places — it .should be resorted to only if there is a 
direct or indirect threat to the highest values of a society: national and cul- 
tural independence, the integrity of the political sy.'^tem, the economic safety 
of the society, the freedom of the individual, and the inviolability of man’s 
natural rights, 'fhe more devastating w'ar becomes, the more imperative is 
the requirement to fight only for the preservation of these supreme values. 
Minor territorial or economic disputes which in former times might have been 
settled by military confiict, no longer are acceptable as sufficient causes of 
large-scale war. Governments hardly will display the recklessness of waging 
atomic war unless the fundamental tenets of civilization and personal freedom 
(as distinguished from serfdom) will be in jeopardy. The issue clearly must 
be of a nature that it is preferable to die rather than to give in and “live.” 

If an aggressor government were acting logically, it would ask itself whether 
its objectives are worth a military conflict, whether these objectives are at 
all attainable through military means and whether these goals cannot be 
reached by less sanguinary methods. The fact is that most revolutionary ob- 
jectives, such as the remaking of society, cannot be attained through violent 
techniques, and these utopian aims definitely include the dream of limitless 
power. War can be a rewarding method only if it is waged for limited ob- 
jectives. Modern war tends to transcend all limits. War no loqger is a de- 
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pendably effective method; desire and attainment tend to contradict one 
another. 

Unfortunately, modem aggressor governments do not necessarily act ration- 
ally but are influenced by the emotional power urges of a small elite. Ac- 
ceptance of the elite s program — boundless as are its ambitions— cannot be 
obtained by persuasion but only by force. The structure of a power-oriented 
political system may drive it into military conflict regardless of other con- 
siderations. Hcm c war remains an ever-present danger even in the atomic age. 

This situation imposes on fundamentally peaceful governments the exact- 
ing burden of a policy designed to discourage the bellicose ambitions of 
would-be aggressors. Unhappily, democratic governments, or, simply, govern- 
ments which do not themselves harbor projects of conquest, usually ignore 
the military problem and fail, except in times of acute crisis, to pay serious 
heed to their military security. In fact, the more they worry about economic 
security the less they are inclined to protect the economic and social systems 
as a whole. This paradoxical attitude is as much to blame for the brutality of 
history and the frailty of freedom as are the dreams of glory of the conquerors 
and aggressors. 

Democratic countries indulge in the nonralional habit of gainsaying the 
fact that war may be the only solution of a given problem; of proclaiming 
objectives which cannot be reached except by war while assuming that the 
price — always an exorbitant one — of living up to one's own cfinvictions need 
not be paid; and of believing that war — which is a technique of statecraft 
is not compatible with the democratic code. Yet democracies go to war as 
often as autocracies and, occasionally, even oftener. Once involved in war, 
democrats feel cheated and betrayed—it should not have happened to them! 
Hence the erstwhile pacifists transform themselves into rabid (and pathetic) 
militarists fighting without restraint for an absolute victory and an atrocious!}' 
harsh peace. In short, democrats have a bad con.science about w^ar; this is 
why modern wars are so particularly bloody and costly- and fre(^uent. 

Both democracies and autocracies lend io mistake the basic nature of war. 
They are inclined to feel that war is, or shoukl l)e, a constriu tivc activity, the 
creator of a “better” world. War is supposed to eliminate oppression, help 
the downtrodden, establish justice, make the w'orld “safe” for democracy (or 
any other system), and produce a “better [^ace” — ideas of the kind which 
the ancient Romans politely described as flatus vocis. In fact, war is as con- 
structive (or destructive) as surgery. It is designed to remove a specific dan- 
gerous condition. The operation is as unpleasant as it is necessary. Once it is 
all over, the patient, provided he lives, will be neither wealthier nor happier 
nor healthier than before. He probably will be poorer, wi.ser, and weaker; but 
he will live, and he will be rid of the particular danger which threatened his 
life. 

government decides to launch upon war deliberately unless the chances 
of victory are great. This is particularly true of governments which aim at 
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the increase of their power. If a country decides to fight, although its chances 
of success are small, it usually relies on the help of other nations or it esti- 
mates that its chances of recovery will be greater if it is defeated honorably 
in battle rather than conquered without resistance. Chance of victory should 
not be confused with certainty of victory. As a rule, aggressor governments 
will provoke war only if and when their immediate military superiority is such 
that they can defeat their opponents singly or jointly, either without inter- 
ference of other more powerful nations, or so speedily that their conquest will 
be completed before third powers intervene Hy the same token, if the chances 
of success are small, the aggressor government will hesitate to take the final, 
fateful step. 

Hence the aggressor’s logical course <)f action would be to arm secretly and 
far more rapidly than his chosen victims and opponents so that at a given 
time he will possess overwhelming strcni'ih-in-bcin^. The logical action for 
the governments which want to avoid the war would be to arm continuously, 
in sufficient volume and at an adequate rale so that the day when the ag- 
gressor will have overwhelming strength-in-being never will arrive. In order 
to do so, peaceful governments must identify the aggressive intentions of 
other gov, r’^ments in time and take protective action without delay; they 
alw^ays must maintain so strong a defen.sive posture that the aggre.ssor would 
experience great political and economic difficulties if he attempted to acquire 
striking power large enough to give him a sufficient chance of success. 

Irrational decisions to go to war may result from the following possibilities, 
given here as mere illustrations: a government may overrate or underrate its 
chances of success; it may wrongly a.sse.ss the attitude of its opponent or of 
third powers; it may overrate or underrate its ability to arm secretly or to 
catch up with the secret armaments of the opponent: it may not assess its 
military chances at all but go to war because of psychological, social, economic, 
or political pressures: or simply the ruler making the w -.r decision may be 
out of his mind. Historically, the standard error is a slightly insane aggressor’s 
overestimation of his owm strength. 

A government which makes the fateful decision to reduce its armaments and 
to entrust its security only to token forces must be very sure that there will 
be no threat of aggression for a long time to come. Hut no government can 
have such an a.ssurance. It was possible for the United Slates to coast along 
with a minimum of armament at the time of its geographic isolation. But this 
historical exception cannot be considered a convincing precedent. For that 
matter, the United States usually maintained a respectable naval establishment 
and enjoyed, at no expense to it.self, the "'protection afforded 1 y the shield of 
Britain’s mastery of the seas. No other great nation in history ever was able 
to reduce its armaments so drastically. The time when a defenseless America 
was a secure America is past. 

The decision for all major [lowers is therefore not whether or not they must 
provide for their security interests but how much they must invent In their 
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security and iaw much they can rely on the military help of other nations. 
Such a dedsion must be based on a calm and lucid identification of issues 
which indeed call for action, and on an accurate evaluation of one’s capability 
by various actions abroad and at home, to prevent war or, if a war must be 
fought, to fight it at the right time, at the right place, and with the right 
means. Since armaments are costly, there usually arises a critical economic 
problem; a nation’s productive potential may be Insufficient to provide the 
necessary armaments, or a nation s weapons must be paid for by a reduction 
in living standards. Assuming that the armament needs were established in 
an objective manner, the nation of the first case would have to rely on foreign 
aid; the nation of the second case would have to tighten its belt. To reduce 
armaments to a level where they coincide with an imaginary ability to sup- 
port them economically is as irrational as to pay $2,000 for an automobile 
but fail to pay another $1S0 for the tires and the battery. Depending on the 
risk, one has to pay a low or high insurance premium, but one cannot pay 
less than the full premium and still expect to be protected. To save money is 
sometimes an expensive luxury. 

Ancient and persistent is the confusion beclouding the proper relationship 
between political and military leadership. Since war is a technique and not 
a purpose in itself and since the objectives for which a war is being fought 
must be defined by a political decision, it follows that political leadership must 
be supreme. This does not mean, however, that the military leader is simply 
an executor of the statesman’s will. .An industrial entrepreneur may have a 
good idea about a new product. He caji ask his engineering staff to apply this 
idea and produce the new product, but if his “good” idea turns out to be tech- 
nically impractical, there is little he can do about it. Similarly, a statesman 
may have clear ideas as t6 the policy he wants to pursue, but it does not 
follow that this policy is militarily practical. Hitler, for instance, wanted to 
invade the British Isles; but, having no amphibious equipment, the amateur 
strategist could not do what he wanted— and should have done in order to 
win the war. Xerxes ordered that the Hellespont be scourged with whips. He 
was not much sillier than many latter-day statesmen who entertained exag- 
gerated notions of their powers of insight and of managing destiny. 

There are two dangers which have been the bane of the ages: the politician 
dictating strategy, and the strategist dictating policy. Again and again, gov- 
ernments imposed on the military leadership the requirement of defending 
more territory than the military forces could hold, thus thwarting the proper 
conduct of the war. Often governments have demanded offensiire or defensive 
operations when these were not feasible or were ill-advised. Frequently there 
has been interference with mobilization schedules, an unreali$tic assessment 
of military requirements, and vain hopes of keeping the cost! of blood and 
treasure down. Almost always civilian governments are reli^tant to allow 
maximization of mllltaiy effectiveness. Frequently governments denied their 
armed forces adequate funds in peacetime but expected immediate military 
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success once the war broke out. The fundamental causes of such policies 
arc that peoples fear the political soldier, the “man on horseback” — and, 
quite often, fear him with good reason— and harbor the mistaken idea that 
military power and political freedom are more or less incompatible.^ 

On the other side, there is the soldier or “militarist” who overlooks the 
power limitations of a nation, who ignrjres political problems unless they 
can be put in terms of victory or defeat, who is unwilling to cooperate with 
allied forces, who is willing to employ even the most extreme means when 
they are not necessary, who docs not know when to stop fighting, who em- 
ploys the methods of the barrack square in running a civilian economy, and 
who single-mindedly seeks to annihilate the opfjonent without paying heed 
to the fact that after the war the vicbjr still has to live with the defeated. 
German history offers examples for both cases, political over military and 
military over political leadership. Bismarck overruled the military and made 
his decisions stick against the judgment of the general staff. Hitler was a 
politician who imposed military decision-i which led to the destruction of his 
Third Reich. Ludendorff was a military man who strong-armed the civilian 
government and imposed on it policies which made a (ierman defeat and 
humiliatiiijs {>car.e inevitable. 

The cliche according to which political leadership must prime military 
leadership misses the crucial point. Political leadership will be unsuccessful 
unless the military factors are taken fully into account. The statesman must 
have a thorough understanding of strategy, tactics, and military technol- 
ogy, and he must be able to grasp the military implications of his policy. 
Conversely, the military leader must be aware of the political implications 
of military action and also of necessary limitations which political considera- 
tions may impose on his freedom of action. To understand war and “its 
attendant rules and discipline" is the prime requi.sitc for the statesman;* 
to understand politics, and. especially, international i>t»litics, is the prime 
requirement for the military commander. In addition, both statesman and 
commander should understand the workings of ecoromics and sociopsycho- 
logical forces. 

War has its own logic. Once a security situation has become critical, mili- 
tary considerations may indeed prime political actions and desires. For 
example, the neutrality of a state may have to be violated: kowtowing to a 
reluctant ally may ha\’e to give way to plain and forceful speaking; people in 
one's own country may have to be dealt with harshly. Once open hostilities are 
in progress, the rules of the military art come into play. The principle of con- 
centration must be observed even if it m *ins temporary abandonment of ter- 
ritory. The principle of the offensive may ask its toll in blood, although that 

^*^Rome and Sparta lived armed and free through many centuries. The Swiss are 
heavily armed and have the greatest freedom.” Niccold Machiavelli, Tht ISU, 

Chap. 12. 

•/Wd., Chap. 14. 
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Table 23. Western Military Principles 


1. Selection and pursuit of objective 

2. Unity of command 

3. Cooperation 

4. Superiority of force 

5. Concentration of force 

6. Economy of force 

7. Maintenance of morale 

8. Center of pravity 

9. Surprise 


10. Offensive * 

11. Indirect approach 

12. Maneuver 

13. Initiative 

14. Flexibility 

15. Simplicity 

16. Security 

17. Administration 


* The principle of the defensive is nowadays without much ht)nor However, defensive 
strategies have been usi'fl effectively f<»r the attainment of political ohjectiv<‘s and in prac- 
tically all mmlern campaigns were an integral part of any grand strategy leading to victory. 


blood may cost the next election. Politics may have to defer to military 
strategy, however much it may remain the ultimate arbiter. If a strategic plan 
has been accepted, it is incumbent upon political leadership to siip{)ort it by 
political action. Negotiations may serve as a cover for surprise attack, as did 
those initiated by the Japanese before Pearl Harbor in 1941. Diplomatic ac- 
tion may secure a needed base area more cheaply and conclusively than mili- 
tary action. Political warfare may be an integral part of the over-all strategy, 
as, for example, by fomenting a revolution in the enemy country. 

In summary, decisions bearing on military problems may have the most far- 
reaching consequences of all political action. Fhe habit of Western democra- 
cies is to ignore the problem of war until the .shooting starts. War is some- 
thing about which cultured folk do not talk. This negative «ipproach is not 
only immature but dangerous. Most Western nations have eipiipped them- 
selves with organizations designed to coordinate military with political and 
economic policy, a coordination function which in Stalin s Ru.ssia was handled 
by the Politburo and which the United States, since 1947, has intrusted to its 
National Security Council. Yet modern, literate, and pro.spcrity-oriented so- 
cieties have great difficulties understanding the nature of modern conllict and 
of war as an instrument of power. Proudly avowing their attachment to ra- 
tionality, they indulge in emotional attitudes toward war. Hence Western 
security decLsions rarely are informed by a sober understanding of the nature 
of war and its place within the political scheme of things. Machiavelli ob- 
served rightly: '‘The main foundations of all .states . . . are good laws and 
good arms; . . . there cannot be good laws where there are niH good arms.*’ 

INTERNATIONAL LAW-PACTA SUNT SERVANDA , 

The strands of international relations are woven into an intricate web of 
treaties, agreements, and conventions. I’eace treaties were the first recorded 
solemn agreements made between people.s (3000 to 4000 b.c.), and gradually 
many other types of usages and agreements have come into existence. With- 
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out written or unwritten international conventions modern life would not be 
possible, even for countries like Nazi Germany or the Soviet Union. During 
the last 200 years or so, the volume of these conventions and treaties has in- 
creased greatly.^ As far as international society is a reality, it rests upon a 
large body of “international law.^* Each frontier is the result of an agreement. 
International trade would not be feasible without large numbers of accepted 
usages, contracts, and treaties. Communication between governments would 
be practically impossible were it not for customs respecting the inviolability 
of diplomatic personnel. Contemplate treaties concerning international mail, 
navigation, air transportation, radio broadcasting, enforcement of criminal 
law, traffic in drugs, and health; neutrality agreements; nonaggression pacts; 
and military alliances; and it is indeed clear that the life of nations depends 
in large measure upon the observance of these various compacts! 

However, unless words have lost their meaning, it should be apparent that 
these international compacts, whether they are in written form or are observed 
merely as time*honored usages, do not constitute la-u's in the proper sense of 
the word. Tht*y neither have been enacted like laws (except in rare cases) 
nor can l)e enforced like laws. A law, moreover, is an obligation which an 
authority ..;j>oscs on itself, on subordinate authorities, or on individuals, 
while international “laws ' apply to other authi^rilies which are coequal in 
legal status and often far superior in material power. No particularly useful 
piir[)ose is served by dissimulating these basic differences by semantic sleight 
of hand. International agreements are in the nature of promises and not of 
laws. 

The utility of codified international understandings is so great that most 
international lawyers hold, and many governments assert, that treaty obli- 
gations must be fulfilled under any circumstances, breach of faith often is 
described as the cardinal sin in international politics. The trouble with this 
theory is that international compacts cannot be cornpaod meaningfully with 
private agreements, contract <)bligations or even promises by word of honor, 
and in actual fact cannot always be observed even if there were the will to 
live up to each stipulation of the instrument. 

There scarcely is a treaty without loopholes and escape clauses. The word- 
ing of a treaty may have had a definite meaning at the time the treaty was 
drafted, but years later this meaning no longer may be so clear, assuming that 
there were not, from the very beginning, different interpretations of the text 
by the signatories. Clarification of the meaning of the written word through 
an international court would be a likely procedure, provided there are no con- 
tradictory obligations or .secret amendm^^nts in addition to ^he text. Disre- 
garding the fact that most treaties are not judiciable in this fashion, the in- 
ternational court at best could give an opinion; becaii.se of its lack of enforce- 
ment powers it could render judgment but could not make the sentence stick. 

^ For an exhaustive description of the network of internationiil apreemenls, see Arthur 
Nussbaum, A Concise History of Ike Law of Nations, New York, Macmillah, 1947. 
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Another difficulty arises from the fact that many international contracts do 
not expire and are not canceled. Rather, they are allowed to lapse, with the 
result that they can be resurrected whenever this is expedient. In certain cases, 
agreements and treaties are in conflict with each other; for example, some of 
the signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization are still bound by 
treaties of alliance to the Soviet Union. There are treaties which were imposed 
on one signatory under duress, most frequently in the case of defeat. Treaties 
which have been entered into freely may become obstacles to the free devel- 
opment of one nation, while they continue to benefit other signatories. 

Nations caught in this maze of vagaries, contradictions, and downright 
hypocrisy have sought to regain their freedom by invoking a frankly relativ- 
istic doctrine in international law'. According to this doctrine obligations 
must be fulfilled only if the situation in which they were concluded has not 
changed materially. A basic change of the situation invalidates treaties. This 
doctrine of the clause rebus sk stantibus has been attacked vigorously and 
vocally by the more enthusiastic schools of international law. Fn actual dis- 
putes, the validity of this clause is denied by the party w'hich does not want 
to modify the treaty. The obvious argument is that, what with the incessant 
change of the international situation, all treaties would become practically 
worthless if the clause w'ere admitted as categorically valid. The purpose of 
a treaty is to assume an obligation and to carry it out even against unfavor- 
able circumstances; otherwise there would be no point in making the agree- 
ment. Acceptance of the clause rebus sic stantibus, it is argued, would knock 
out the very basis of “international law.” 

Suppose nation A concludes a military alliance with nation B. Suppose fur- 
ther that nation A is ravaged by a terrible epidemic which thins the ranks of 
its armed forces. It would be unable to live up to its treaty obligations regard- 
less of the legal situation. Suppose, however, that A merely is the victim of 
a slight economic recession which it uses as a pretext to reduce its military 
forces, and that upon being called on by H to fulfill its obligations, it pleads 
the clause rebus sic stantibus on the grounds that it could not afford to main- 
tain the armed force it promised to make available to the alliance: it would 
be welshing on its promise. Appeal to the clause would be abusive. It must 
be the purpose of “international law'” to avoid such contingencies (although 
B would be ill-advised if it were to force A into action). Since it was the 
objective of both A and B to extend to each other mutual help, each signa- 
tory should be held to his given word. 

Unfortunately, a nation's immediate self-interest may outweigh by far the 
more abstract interest of maintaining a reputation of scrupulojusness and re- 
liability. In so far as the Soviets are concerned, international laur is considered 
as a means of the class struggle; hence communist states are not bound by 
their “commitments” except, of course, those which serve their interest. Co- 
existence in the legal sense between communbt and “bourgeois” states can 
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Apply only to economic and related matters. Otherwise, ‘‘bourgeois” states arc 
merely representatives of a single class and as such have no legal personality.* 

The Soviet Union blithely violated its part of the Potsdam agreements of 
194 S and thus compelled the Western allies to scrap, in self-defense, their 
own commitments under that monstrous document. Yet the Soviet Union 
insisted that the agreements — or, rather, those provisions that were to the 
Soviets' advantage— had to stand. As soon as the bad faith of the Soviets had 
become plain, the United States should have abrogated, by invoking the clause 
rebus sic stantibus, the Potsdam agreements— a step which, incidentally, 
would have gone far toward binding the (iermans firmly to the West That 
the United States did not do so can be ascribed, in large part, to that legalistic 
and abstract thought which still warps Amerit an perspectives of international 
realities, including the reality of evil. 

I'he uninitiated should hold firmly to an impfjrtant distinction, namely, that 
between international disputes which are justiciable and those which are not. 
Innumerable cases of nations against nations, individu^ds against states, and 
states against individuals have been adjudicated by international tribunals 
and national courts under the rules of international law." A large number of 
treaties, agi .;euients, and conventions between nations contain the stipulation 
that differences over their interpretation or execution shall be referred to spe- 
cial arbitration tribunals or the International C ourt of Justice, successor to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice under the League of Nations. 
The great majority of these contracts have been observed punctiliously; nearly 
all of the judgments of these tribunals have been recognized as binding, and 
virtually all have been complied with. International law is taught in law 
schools the world over: the practice of international law is a lucrative profes- 
sion; no self-respccling ministry of foreign affairs feels at ease without a staff 
of experts on international law. It is these concrete lokei' ^ which sustain those 
who as.sert that international law exists, that it constitiitei: important aspect 
of international relations, and that its uses are as manifold as they are re- 
warding. I'his claim is valid - as long as it is confined to the universe of what 
is justiciable. If it is expanded to include practical disputes over vital national 
interests, it impinges upon a field within which international law" has, thus far, 
been conspicuous by failure to command observance of its rules. Sovereign 
states, locked in struggles for {X)wer, have invariably .subordinated the use 
of courts to their interests. Under the cover of sovereignly, expressly recog- 
nized by every international treaty including the t barter of the United 
Nations, they can reject any procedure for the pacific selilement of disputes. 
The Permanent Court of International Ju.>iice held exjdicitly that “no Slate 
can, without its consent, be compelled to submit its disputes with other States 

®See ihid., p. 290; also T. Taracouzio, The Soviet Union and International Law, New 
York, Macmillan, 1935. 

»Scc Amry Vandenbosch and Williard N. Hogan, The United }^ations: Background, 
Organization, Functions, ictivities, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952, p. 50. 
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either to mediation or to arbitration, or to any other kind of pacific settle- 
ment.” 

There is no dearth of treaties in which states agree to seek settlement of 
disputes by peaceful procedures— “under the rule of law,” Such agreements 
are nearly always hedged by the stipulation that another agreement must be 
reached as to whether a case in dispute is covered by the treaty. In brief, 
submission of the dispute to jurisdiction beyond the* authority of the sovereign 
contracting party depends on the consent of the latter. It is optional, not 
obligatory. Governments have devised a veritable arsenal of formulas under 
which they are authorized — i^r, rather, authorize themselves -to withdraw 
on principle whatever cases they may choose from international jurisdiction, 
and have couched the exemptions from international law in the impeccable 
language of international law. Among these are such elastic topics as terri- 
torial integrity, national independence, the right to decide what does and 
does not fall within the purlieu of domestic jurisdiction (most foreign treaties 
do), and arrangements with third parties ( alliances)— in brief, all those 
political issues over which conflicts endangering the peace may be joined. To 
argue that these matters of vital national interest - change of the sfatus quo 
must alu^ays affect vital national interests and reflects the very nature of 
international politics — can be left, or are already reserved, to the ministra- 
tion of international law. is, at best, to play a joke on the eager student of 
international relations. At worst, it is an attempt to undermine the authority 
of governments over the national community within which law does supremely 
reign, and the authority of international law over that realm of international 
affairs, albeit narrow, within which it does exercise jurisdiciion. 

The question whether or not a given treaty obligation is to be fulfilled is 
not a legal but a political deci.sion. It is always possible to find legal argu- 
ments pro aiid con for whatever decision a government wants to make. 
Treaties can be broken, with the as.sistance of able legal talent, quite iegally." 
and usually without very much effort. The significant question usually is how 
the contract is to be broken, whether openly or by legal subterfuge. In most 
cases it will be apparent that a defiant and unsophisticated breach of inter- 
national obligation “ like the one committed in 1914 by (iermany when she 
invoked the “law” of military necessity, tore up the “rag of pa[)er‘' guarantee- 
ing Belgian neutrality, and blandly admitted that she had violated a solemn 
treaty — is most unwise. It gives the opponent a desirable pretext for action 
and a moral justification which he is eager to exploit, usually not without a 
larger or smaller dose of hypocrisy. When a treaty has been violated by one 
signatory, the other signatories are confronted by the choice o( whether they 
should enforce compliance with the treaty through sanctions, silently agree 

Permanent Court of International Justice, Series B, No. S, p. 27, as quoted by 
Werner Levi in his concise and sober ah.si‘ss?nent of international law and organization 
in Fundamentals of World Organization, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1950, p. 63. 
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to the break by accepting the legal pretext, voice a platonic protest, attempt 
to negotiate, or replace the canceled obligation by other instruments. Again, 
these decisions are political in nature; the lawyer is needed merely to put 
the decision into the most appropriate form. While the partisans of inter- 
national-politics-through-international-law dream about self-enforcing treaties 
and obligations without loopholes, governments usually refrain from signing 
agreements which would restrict their freedom of action in any substantive 
fashion. 

Unwillingness to modify treaties, especially by nations which benefit from 
a given agreement, is a potent cause of international unrest. The nation which 
believes that it is entitled to privileges granted it by some legal definition of 
“right,” is not interested in equity; but, understandably, the nation which is 
stymied by the inequitable arrangement inequitable, albeit legal— is unim- 
pressed by the sanctity of such “rights.” The plot of The Merchant of Venice 
may serve as a pertinent reference for the analysis of such problems. 

Treaties have been broken time and again. They (annot, therefore, be 
considered as reliable instruments of national security, although, no doubt, 
the resulting uncertainty must be a matter of keen regret. As a rule, aggressor 
states a.'C 1 . 0 * awed by the sanctity of international obligations, including 
written accords, and break the most solemn engagements without much hesi- 
tation once they deem such a step to be in their interest. In the past, such a 
pn)cedure often ended by embroiling the aggressor in wars he did not wish 
to wage and, ultimately, exposed him to defeat. To this e.xtent international 
law certainly has shown a wonderful vitality; it is an institution of ven- 
geance. On the other hand, the unpleasant fact that numerous breaches of 
faith have gone unpunished must be given its due weight. Ihe aggressor is 
not alw’ays wrong in thinking that he can get away with breaking the most 
solemn compact. 

To governments which are basically interested in proterting their national 
interests and which are anxious to uphold a minimum of international order, 
the violation of treaty obligations is a far more serit us matter. That agree- 
ments have been broken even by the most trustworthy governments is a fact. 
That these governments usually sin by omission rather than by commission 
(as did Great Britain in the case of two Soviet attacks against her “guaran- 
teed” ally, Boland) also is true. And it is a galling fact that breaches of inter- 
national agreements often are applauded by the prim devotees of international 
law in our mid.st, as happened in the case of Russia's attack on Japan in 1945. 
How responsible governments may be forced to break their obligations can 
be seen from the experience of France v’^ich, in 1940, had little choice but 
to abandon England and later violated her armistice agreement with Germany 
and reentered the war. This was as natural and as justified a political de- 
cision as was Italy’s “betrayal’’ of Nazi Germany in 1945. Betwe^en 1919 and 
1932 the Weimar Republic repeatedly circumvented the Versailles treaty, 
but the self-righteous condemnation of these violations by Ftance and 
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Britain rang hollow, especially since the Western powers condoned, after 
Hitler’s accession to power, far more dangerous and unjustified violations 
of the same treaty. 

The decision to break a treaty obligation is therefore a difficult one. It 
is not an act by which a government can gain a unilateral advantage. It is 
an act for which a certain price must be paid. Sometimes this price may be 
excessive. But even if it were negligible, breach of contract should be risked 
only if other methods to renegotiate the agreement have failed. If the treaty 
must be torn up, the point should be driven home that there was no choice 
in the matter; that the step is not intended to weaken international law but 
is taken in conformance with higher rights than those compounded in the 
written treaty; and that breach of one agreement does not preclude the 
negotiation of another more .satisfactory one. An aggressor state might violate 
its obligations in precisely the same fashion and still be given the benefit of 
doubt by world opinion, except that, in order to carry out aggression suc- 
cessfully, it must violate a whole series of treaties. The repealed use of such 
a procedure for purposes of dissimulation, fortunately, is impractical. 

The point at issue is not this or that treaty, stipulation or modification. 
The nature of the problem is not legal. The whole argument over international 
law centers around the reliability of governments and the role of confidence 
in international relations. The confidence which a government instills in 
others is a formidable element of its strength , it is the prerequisite of effective 
international intercourse and dUmnee— "Bundnis fa Aigkrii/' as the (Germans 
aptly call it. Governments which do not care about their reliability ratings, 
or about the confidence which other nations may repose in them, engage in 
a suicidal policy. To the statement of these axiom.s must be added the ob- 
servation that, at the moment of this writing, hardly any government can be 
considered as highly reliable as regards observance of treaty obligations and, 
especially, of unilateral pledges which, too, are ‘‘international law." It is a fact 
that most nations of the world do not have the slightest cejnfidence in the words 
and promises of any of the major powers, including the United btates. The 
reason is not only that all nations have violated their most solemn under- 
takings — as, for example, the Atlantic Charter — or that they fail in punc- 
tilious observance of written obligations, but that the basic motivation of their 
conduct is expediency; their concepts of “right'’ change with constantly 
changing situations.'^The torrent of writings on “international law” which, 
these days, descends from our seats of learning, does not fill tfce gaping void 
caused by the fatal ero.sion of confidence. The claims of the partisans of a 
legal world order are in distinct contradiction to the behavior of nations. The 
obligatory character of promises (or treaties) is dependent on the acceptance 
of much more fundamental commitments.” “International law^’ cannot thrive 
in a world which does not recognize the norms of ethics. 

” Alexander Sachs, '‘Rights, Promisrs and Property,” in Moral Principles of Action, 
edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, New York, Harper, 1952, pp. 22S-i302. 
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ETHICS AND INTERNATIONAL REUTIONS 

During the Christian Middle Ages it was taken for granted that political 
action, like any other human action, was to be in conformity with ethical 
rules. Religion demanded of all mortals, including politicians, that they do 
good and shun evil. It also was taken fcjr granted that statesmen will sin 
like any other human beings and that therefore unethical deeds would be 
perpetrated by politicians, but that such acts were reprehensible and had to 
be confessed and atoned for. The father-confessor was the constant com- 
panion of the medieval statesman. This did not mean that the statesman 
always listened to his father-confessor, or that the priest's advice always was 
ethically sound or otherwise apt : but it did mean that ethical considerations 
entered into practically all political decisions and that evil deeds were done 
with a consciousness of their true character. There was little effort to confuse 
the ethical categories and to misrepresent evil as good. 

During the ISth century a different attitude, culm’nating in Machiavelli, 
emerged. Political science made its beginnings and tabulated its observations 
of actual happenings. Preoccupation with “oughts” and ‘‘don'ts" waned. Ob- 
servation showed that statesmen commit numerous immoral and unethical 
acts as a matter of routine. If one looks closely enough, their behavior is in 
fact criminal, and often their crimes are more monstrous than those of com- 
mon thieves and murderers. And yet not only are such statesmen not pun- 
ished by regular legal proceedings — their punishment comes mostly in the form 
of crimes pt'rpetrated against them — but it is a historic fact that success in 
political action is dependent to a large extent on riithles.sness and lack of 
scruples, or even on the very criminal tendencies of the politician. Success in 
politics, it is argued by the Machiavellians, is based on crime; and quite 
often politics is nothing but institutionalized and “permissible” crime. Still, 
the paradox is that, as Goethe expressed it in Faust, th;* power who wills the 
evil often creates the good; while the opposite causal nexus manifests itself 
no less frequently. Hence to arrive and to survive, the new school of political 
science argued, the statesman must be a criminal, i.r., a cheat, liar, thief, 
arsonist, robber, and a.ssassin. 

The analysis of the problems of the state showed, moreover, that a public 
organization must be run by rules of morality different from those pertaining 
to private individuals. For example, the state is entitled to deprive citizens 
of their money and even their lives, which the individual is not. Furthermore, 
it is incumbent on the statesman to care for the security and well-being of the 
citizens. Since security often is threatentd by groups acknow^ledging no moral 
restraints, it is foolish to impose on defensive action limitations which would 
nullify their effectiveness. Hence the statesman cannot tell the truth openly; 
he must deceive his opponents; and he must not hesitate to liquidate persons 


Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 242. 
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and situations which pose a threat to his plans. This, briefly, is the famous 
raison d'etat which simply states that the state is entitled to undertake any 
action necessary for the achievement of its objectives and for the mainte- 
nance of its security. It does not impose on the state the requirement to pro- 
ceed always by unethical action or to resort to crime if it is not inevitable 
or would entail serious consequences; but if an action is clearly necessary 
and cannot be accomplished except by transgression of ethics, ethical rules of 
conduct should not be binding on the statesman. This, of course, is merely 
the political application of the old theorem that the end justifies the means, 
except that in political matters the end, too, may not be compatible with 
ethics, since it may be nothing else but the satisfaction of the power urge. 
The French summed up the theorem and its learned expansion in an earthy 
proverb: .4 vilain, vilain et demi. 

The doctrine of raison d’etat was taken up with alacrity by the statesmen 
of all nations. Vet this doctrine was not, at the time of its formulation, of a 
purely “unethical ” character. It granted the validity of ethics, and it sought 
to define the limitations of ethics in so far as their norms bore upon the rela- 
tion of man and state. It was, as it were, an attempt to formulate public as 
distinguished from private ethics. 

Subsequently, however, the weakening of the religious beliefs on which 
medieval ethics were anchored led to an ever-increasing indifference about 
ethics. A high point in the process of erosion and corrosion was reached by 
Lenin when he wrote: 

For us, morality is subordinated to the interests of the class struggle of the prole- 
tariat. . . . Communist morality is the morality which serves the struggle, which 
unites the toilers against all exploitation, against all small property, for small prop- 
erty puts into the hands of one person what has been created by the labour of the 
whole society. 

Thus, ‘^ethics*’ to a communist consists merely in rigid devotion and .service 
to the Communist Party: “For a communist, the interests of the Party must 
stand before all, otherwise he is not a communist. Before the Party, before 
his Party organization, he must be honest and straightforward always, in 
everything and to the end.” 

The National Socialists, nihilists of another kind, viewed ethics in a man- 
ner not substantially different from Lenin. They asserted that anything that 
was useful to the German people also was good in a moral sense. Hitler had 

According to Napolcun 1, evil in politics and war, even if it were Within the “rules,” 
is excusable only if and when it is “necessary”; unnecessary evil is a Crime. Quoted in 
Burckhardt, op, cit., p. 243. 

Selected Works, Vol IX, pp. 476/. A nice paraphrase of this dictum can be found 
in Kratkii Filosofickeski Slovar, Article “Morality,” Moscow, Gospolitisflat, 1941, p. 177. 
The anonymous philosopher quotes Lenin as follows: “From the [joint of view of 
Communist morality, ‘moral’ is only that which facilitates the destruction of the old 
world, and which strengthens the new, Communist regime.” 

^^“Straightforwardness and Honesty,*' Pravda, Feb. 27, 1937. 
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no patience with any limitation ethics might impose on his freedom of action: 
“Terror is the most effective political instrument. . . . The most horrible 
warfare is the kindest. I shall spread terror by the surprise employment of 
all my measures. . . . The world can be ruled only by fear.” In the mind 
of his subordinate, Hermann Goring, the precepts of morality assumed this 
lapidary form: ‘T have no conscience. My conscience is .Adolf Hitler.” 

These are merely the most extravagant h)rmulations of such homely phrases 
as “Right or wrong, my country.” Observations indeed indicate that the 
policies of nations are not strongly influenced by considerations of ethics. The 
ethical problem simply is ignored— -except that most nations pay their respects 
to the moral forces by disguising their acts in such a way that ethical sus- 
ceptibilities will not be hurt openly. This “pragmatic" attitude toward ethics 
is the result of a historical development in philosophy which led to the posi- 
tion that ethics could not be justified with any compelling reasons except that 
of “utility.” In an epoch of “relativistic" thought it had become impossible 
to ascribe to ethics “absolute” values —hence, it was argued, there is really 
no substance in ethics. 

In evaluating this slate of affairs one is reminded of a remark made by 
the late 't Sforza, Foreign Minister of Italy. He was unable, he said, to 
understand why people believed that Machiavelli had written a handbook to 
political success. For at the time when he was penning his work, the man 
who had inspired him and who.se action.^^ he extolled, C esare Borgia, was lying 
dead in a ditch in Spain, despised and abandoned by all, hi.*^ once mighty realm 
.shattered. 

The problems posed by raison d'etat do not imply a negation of ethics. Ever 
since Plato, these problems stood in the center of ethical discussion. Acts can- 
not be divided simply into good and bad acts, or acts for good and bad pur- 
poses. Nor can it be stated categorically that if. according to an accepted 
ethical definition, an act is considered bad. it never should have been com- 
mitted. Plato discussed the example of a man who aske(i whither his friend 
had gone, and who asked he be given a knife, since he wanted to follow his 
friend and kill him. The person of whom this question was a.sked indicated 
the wrong direction and denied that he had a knife. In doing so he obviously 
lied. Rut it is also obvious that this lie was ju.stified, since it prevented a 
greater evil, namely, murder. Similarly, Thomas .\quinas differentiated be- 
tween lies for .selfish purposes and lies for the benefit tif others, among which 
he emphasizes the official lie <ir mcndacium officiosuni. While a lie remains a 
lie, there may be extenuating or aggravating circumstances, according to the 
character and intent of the liar. The oFrial lie docs not need to become 
a mortal sin. Thomas argued, however, that the official lie is permissible 
only if it aims at the benefit of others, and if it is not in contrast to caritas}'^ 

Hermann Rausrhnins, Thr Vone of Destruction, New York, Putnam, 1940, pp, 78, 
81, and 83. 

^^Summa Theolopca, Question 110, “De Vitiis Oppositis Veritati,” Article' IV. 
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Similar arguments can be made for ail types of transgressions in the ethical 
field. 

This is not the place to investigate the philosophical and anthropological 
foundations of ethics. Suffice it to point out that regardless of the particular 
justification which underlies ethical systems, all people at all places and at 
all times have been considering certain acts as good and other acts as bad.^® 
This is an observable fact which is far more pertinent than the semantic hum- 
bug of whether there is an “absolute” justification of ethics. What is an 
“absolute”? By and large people consider those acts as bad which they do 
not want to have perpetrated against themselves and those acts as good of 
which they would like to be the objects, a situation which was interpreted 
philosophically by Immanuel Kant. 

The legal codes of all nations are based on an almost identical interpreta- 
tion of crime. There are differences, for example with repect to the circum- 
stances wherein killing is permissible; but everywhere murder i.s considered 
a grave crime. Every society acknowledges that the individual possesses som^ 
rights, although these inalienable rights are defined somewhat differently ac- 
cording to cultural variations. There are variati<ms as to the hierarchy of 
values and the meaning attached to various acts. The border line between 
permissible and illicit acts is movable. But every society has a system of 
ethics by which human actions are classified as to their value and justification. 
It is perfectly possible to understand the ethical evaluation of actions in cul- 
turally foreign and remote societies once the rationale behind the evaluation 
is clarified. 

The “good” is not a substance which can be seen or touched like the Rosetta 
Stone. Nor is it an abstract entity which can be described in terms of eternal 
validity like a triangle. Acts are good or bad in concrete situations, and they 
are evaluated as to their goodness or badnes.s by logical reasoning. Xot all 
people may accept the result of this reasoning, but unanimity of judgment is 
not a requirement, nor is disagreement necessarily an indication that the dis- 
senter disagrees on the fundamentals of ethical logic. Ads are responses to 
situations, and they usually constitute a choice among alternatives. (\)nsciously 
or unconsciously, these choices are motivated by ethical judgments of a “spon- 
taneous” nature (i.e,, induced by social conventions) or are the result of 
reflection. These acts are judged by others both on account of their material 
effectiveness and their ethical validity. The ethical evaluation is a continuous 
process, exactly as is the search for truth, but ultimately acts are “con- 
demned” or “approved.” 

Whether or not he has firm ethical convictions, the maker df foreign policy 
must take into account moral forces even as he cannot disregard geography 
or economic factors. The inhibitions imposed on the maker df foreign policy 
by ethics are as intangible as the material limitations of military strength are 

Ralph Linton, ''Universal Ethical Principles,’’ in Moral Principles of Action, pp. 
645 - 660 . 
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concrete, but in this case the intangible is quite real — in the minds of people. 
However, while disregard of military or economic factors usually leads to 
swift punishment, the transgressor of ethics does not necessarily have to 
suffer for his doings. The temptation to gain unilateral advantages through 
unethical behavior is therefore very great, and since this is practically the 
only field where the offender may never submit to retributive sanctions, dy- 
namic or aggressor governments rarely resist the temptation. It is the one 
method of scoring without pain. Nevertheless, even the most ruthless aggres- 
sor should scrutinize the historic record which shows that to spurn ethical 
principles is an effective method of politics only if it is employed rarely and 
with moderation. Consistent flouting of ethical convictions and conventions, 
the cynical disregard of intangibles as well as the worshipping of a pseudo- 
ethical code which acknowledges merely the rights of small elites and con- 
siders the rest of mankind obligated to that elite— such attitudes have proved 
to be the nemesis of practically all offendin^ governments. By contrast, states 
which flourished for long periods exhibited standards of behavior more com- 
patible with the dictates of human conscience. It is perhaps true that aggres- 
sion may be eased by immorality: consolidation certainly is not. 

Autocratic giivernments are not alone in disregard of ethics; the conduct 
of popular or democratic governments, too, is marred by peculiar lapses from 
ethical codes. They may not seek power for power's sake but as a means to 
achieve noble ends; yet they may not be true to their principles and may dis- 
honor their promises. Their policies often are ruled by the axiom of the line 
of least resistance; they incline to .shirk sacrifice. They are required by the 
very tenor of democratic debate to be more subtle: because consciences may 
not be offended openly, devious transgressions of honesty and decency occur 
frequently. However, in a state where law is enforced domestically, /.c., where 
the government is not an arbitrary ruler, unethical con»luct in the field of 
foreign policy is rendered difficult by the everyday restraiiu.- of accountability 
to courts and legislative bodies, except in conditions of emergency when legis- 
lation setting aside customary norms is enacted for the purpose of giving the 
government more freedom of action. Political conduct unfettered by ethical 
(and legal) restraints is po.s.sible, at all times, only in an autocracy. The auto- 
cratic government may do evil; the democratic government may fail to do 
good. The former may proceed through brutal crime; ih** latter may sin by 
omission and seek refuge in deceit. 

Ethical or unethical conduct does not flow from ai^stract thought. The 
maker of foreign policy chooses between concrete alternatives, and his choice 
is dictated, among other things, by his . thical convictions ur inhibitions. 
Ethical theories (or uncritical opinions) enter into any political decision, al-* 
though in many cases those subjected to their influence are not consciously 
aware of them. The quality and consistency of political conduct would be 
improved if ethical orientation were the result of a reflective analysis of the 
ethical problem involved. Such an analysis ought to embrace both ihc ends 
and the means of political action. For example, what is the ethical reasoning 
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underlying the proposition that security is more important than freedom (or 
vice versa)? What is the ethical argument behind the idea that it is more 
acceptable to fight a full-fledged war rather than to liquidate a warmongering 
statesman? Is not the killing of one man ethically preferable to the killing 
of many, and if not, why not? 

Regardless of whether a decision is ethically valid or not, political conduct 
ought to conform to prevalent ethical notions, if for no other reason than 
that only thus can the statesman obtain prestige and moral support. If these 
prevalent notions happen to be fallacious and the government feels it should 
set some of them aside, it must be able to explain its conduct on the basis 
of convincing arguments. A need for such a revision of moral standards occurs 
frequently in countries which only recently have entered into the sphere of 
modern civilization. If time or arguments are lacking to accomplish such a 
reinterpretation, maneuvering the adversary into as.suming the ethical onus 
may be the most appropriate course -a course which violates the ethics of 
means though not necessarily of ends.*” 

The objectives of a government or a nation must be analyzed with great 
care as to their ethical validity. It would be unwise to pursue objectives for 
which no ethical justification can be found. Objectives which corre.spond to 
ethical standards and which respond to the ethical a.spirations of mankind will 
command respect and gain domestic and foreign support."** I'his means that 
objectives should always be compatible with basic human strivings, should 
satisfy the desires of a larger rather than a smaller group, and should not 
satisfy the power urges of but a small elite or even one nation but offer, as 
far as possible, general benefits to many nations, if not to all of mankind. As 
a corollary, these objectives must be pursued faithfully. 'Ihey should be pro- 
claimed with seriousness and gravity at all times and not be confined merely 
to high-sounding declarations and treaty preambles. 

In formulating such objectives it must be borne in mind that human action 
never can be perfect. Hence, objectives can only conform to, but not be iden- 
tical with, the highest ethical goals of mankind. By setting his sights too high, 
man must inevitably enter onto the road of broken promises and cynicism. 
It is therefore appropriate to formulate concrete rather than ab.stracl objec- 
tives, and to clarify the reasons why these concrete objectives are ethically 
valid. As a corollary, it must be remembered that a government has obliga- 
tions greater than merely defending national interests or pursuing its stated 
objectives. It is incumbent iif)on governments, as a continuing obligation, to 
pay tribute to the ideals of humanism and to carry out acts of charity and 
helpfulness. 

It is inadmissible to select means by which the objective cannot be attained 
or through which the transcendent purpose of the pursuit of that objective 

*”Soc Charles Callan Tansill’s chapter, “Japan Is Maneuvered into Firing the First 
Shot at Pearl Harbor,” in his Back Poor to War, The Roosevelt Foreign Policy J933- 
1941, Chicago, Regnery, 1952. 

A. J. P. Taylor, Rumours of War, London, Hamilton, 1952, p. 240. 
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is negated. The incongruity of means and ends is a particularly noteworthy 
characteristic of revolutionaries and apostles of violence, who are willing to 
sacrifice hecatombs of human beings to establish paradise on earth. It would 
be an ethical, or, in any event, a reasonable demand to make sure not only 
that the promised state of bliss actually can be attained but also that the 
question will be answered whether the life and happiness of contemporaries 
ought to be sacrificed for the presumed happiness of future generations, and 
whether it is right to sacrifice one group of people for the benefit of other 
groups, especially if the victims are more numerous. 

It is usually easy to proclaim plausibly eiifis which are impeccable ethically 
—even when a government has no f»ther purpose than merely to increase its 
power. Not one of the least striking proofs of the contention that ethics are 
a potent factor in international politics may he found in the historical fact 
that exposure of such fraudulent claims UNually arou^^es distrust and often 
leads to alliances against the guilty party. 

The ethical quandary par excellence occurs in the area of means. Usually 
a democratic government is placed before the altcrnati\e of forswearing cer- 
tain techniques or compromi.sing its ends. Historically, many objections were 
raised ag. in ^ inelhods of nonviolent conflict, such as propaganda or political 
warfare. Such methods often are con.sidered immoral, while military warfare, 
which has been a secular custom, is deemed beyimd reproach morally. This 
is a classical example of a confusion between morals (not ethics) and habits. 
Similar uncritical judgments should not be binding on any government except 
that customs, too. must be taken into account as social forces. 

(lovernments often place special emphasis upon certain techniques through 
which they hope to achieve their de.sired ends. 1'hese techniques may or may 
not be effective, and their a(I(i[)tion or rejection does not pose a problem of 
ethics. I’or example, a nation may be dedicated to the rbservance of human 
rights. It does not necessarily follow that human rights t m be safeguarded, 
under all conditions, through the techniques of democracy, nor does it neces- 
.sarily hallow that elections are an effective method of nitroducing and main- 
taining democracy. 

The dangers confronting governments on the ‘‘ethical front" are as follows: 

1. Ovrrindulji'cncv in Rralpolitik. The very rules of Machiavellism demand 
that governments behave as ethically as possible. 1o lie all the time is not 
only morally reprehensilde but also politically inexpedient, because after a 
while no statement will find credence. To be effective, a lie must be believed, 
but in order to be believed, the liar must always speak the truth until the 
moment comes when he must make use r' deception. Complete disregard of 
ethics is .self-defeating. 

2. Verbal moralismr^ There is no point in indulging in moralistic and self- 
righteous policies when these are inapplicable in a concrete situation and when 

21 Sec George F. Kennan’s American Diplomacy ]QO(y-10SO (Chicago, U])iversity of 
Chicago Press, 1951, Part 1) on this species of diplomatic cant. 
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nothing is done to live up to the principles enunciated, or when principles 
contrary to those which were proclaimed are in fact put into practice.** It is 
even worse if a principle is applied under circumstances when this application 
will lead to results diametrically opposed to those intended, a dismal example 
being American insistence, after the First World War, on the principle of 
national self-determination. There is also the all too human temptation to 
condemn another nation’s actions on moral grounds, without taking into con- 
sideration the practical necessities which led that nation to its actions. For 
example, the moral indignation heaped upon Japan’s aG:gressiveness prior to 
the Second World War, especially her Manchurian and Chinese policies, failed 
to take cognizance of the economic needs of an overpopulated Japan. The 
criticism would have been more convincing if Japan had been offered satis- 
factory alternatives to aggression, as, for example, trading outlets. 

3. Tactics of expediency, A concrete situation emerges which can be solved 
by two courses of action. Course A would be compatible with one’s ethical 
beliefs and stated objectives, but v«rould demand heavy sacrifices: course 11 
would not demand any particular effort but would be incompatible with one’s 
objectives and sense of justice. Course B is chosen. This was, during and im- 
mediately after the Second World War, the pattern of much of .\merican for- 
eign policy in its dealings with the Soviet Union. The United States acquiesced 
in Russia’s territorial incorporation of Kdnigsberg, which was incompatible 
with the stated objectives of the Atlantic ("barter as well as traditional Ameri- 
can defense of the principle of national self-determination; failed to protest 
Russian tactics in the Katyn affair and thus condoned, albeit tacitly, outright 
mass murder; abandoned faithful allies such as Mikhailovitch and ("hiang 
Kai-shek; toyed with the Morgenthau plan; and agreed, though only during 
the brief honeymoon of American-RusMan relations, to the impressment by 
the Soviets of millions of German civilians as slave laborers— perhaps the 
most radical divergence from the Bill of Rights in American history.-'^ 

The odious character of an opponent is not by itself a justification of un- 
ethical conduct. Little need be sciid to characterize the Nazis. But was there 
a justification for American acceptance of the mass expulsion of Sudeten 
Germans by the Czechs? For war-crime trials based on ex post facto “laws”? 
For failure to acquit many Nazi defendants of crimes which they did not 
commit (Katyn)? For attempting to force the Swiss government to break 
its trust to private investors and, despite Switzerland ’.s hallowed tradition 
of neutrality, to surrender German financial holdings placed with Swiss banks? 
For the creation of a legal and ethical monstrosity such as ‘‘collective guilt” 
which extended moral respon.sibility from individuals to abstractions (a na- 

p. 36. 

**Such policies in the foreign field rarely fail to be accompanied by transgressions 
at home The treatment of American citizens of Japanese ancestry, who in clear viola- 
tion of the Constitution were expelled from their homes and placed in detention camps. 
IS an example in point. 
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tion or class or group) and punished individuals as presumable members o[) 
these abstractions for acts which they did not commit and which, had they 
known about them, they might not even have condoned? Perhaps some of 
these involutions of American policy were justifiable, but the ethical reasoning 
behind them remains obscure. 

Tactics of expediency offer the greatest temptation to democracies to engage 
in unethical conduct. It is well to remember this imperfection, but it should 
be added that the prestige of nations like the United States, Britain, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and Sweden is in a large part due to the fact that these na- 
tions are by and large trustworthy, that the> at least seek to live up to ethical 
principles, and that they never denied the validity of ethical criteria. Occasion- 
ally, governments who acknowledge no ethical fetters are grateful that ‘'honest 
broker.s*’ are around to whom they can turn without fear of betrayal, in their 
hour of need. 

In summary, governments are confronted by Mluations in which they are 
presented with the alternative of taking expedient but morally wrong, or in- 
expedient but morally right, actions. They have the choice between respecting 
inalienable as well as acquired rights and disret^arding them. It is quite un- 
realistic lo e.pf-ct, let alone demand, that go\ernments always should shun 
expediency and abide by righteousne.ss. At the time a decision is taken the 
alternative may be none too clear, several rights may be in conflict, and the 
price of righteousne.ss may be exces.sively heavy. Rut governments should be 
aware of the ethical aspects of political problems. They should not only ex- 
amine their objectives in the light of practical feasibility but also measure 
them by ethical standards." ‘ Secondly, it is incumbent upon governments to 
realize that international stability dejHJnds to a large extent on the observance 
of basic ethical rules, on reliability, on the respect of rights, on faith with 
promises, and on the willingness to live up to obligatic ns even in adverse 
circumstances. 

Pseudoethical considerations often are used to prevent or provoke action. 
Measures that are prt)posed as suitable solutions to given problems frequently 
are censured on the ground that they are immoral, or, conversely, measures 
are advocated as inipeiative because they are demanded by ethics. For ex- 
ample, the idea of preventive war may be opposed or supported by such 
“moral considerations." On the one hand, it is supposedly immoral to initiate 
a war; on the other, it is immoral to allow an aggre'^sive government to pre- 
pare a surprise attack or to permit a gangster government to exist. However, 
no action can be evaluated ethically without regard to its purpose and to the 
situation in which it is taken. Preventive war for unethical purposes un- 

‘‘Statecraft is all that mattci*' Napoleon was unrivalled as a general; Bismarck 
as a diplomat; Lenin as a revolutionary. The\ went wrong onl> when they made mis- 
takes. . . . Can we let it go at ihat^ Is it enough to sav: ‘The> did a fine job according 
to their lights’? Pursue this argument to its logical conclusion and the only wicked 
Nazis were the ones who tried occasionally to spare a political opponent a Jew,’* 
Taylor, op. cU., p. 11. 
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doubtedly is unethical. If the purpose is ethically defensible, preventive war 
would be immoral only if the purpose could be attained by less radical means. 
If indeed there is no other means to prevent the destruction of one’s own 
nation except preventive war, it is not immoral at all to strike first and it 
might be quite immoral not to do so. Conversely, the need to initiate war 
can be justified only if it is reasonably certain that the enemy government 
has decided to launch a surprise attack and if it is improbable that this de- 
cision will be deferred. The mere existence of a gangster government with 
hostile intentions is an insufficient reason for a preventive war, because that 
government may change its character and intent. 

It is often argued that peace per se is the highest ethical objective. Within 
the framework of a few ethical systems, this may be true, but it is not true 
of all ethical systems. Probably all ethical systems would agree that under 
certain conditions peace may be an overriding consideration and that under 
all circumstances peace is one of the highest values; but if peace comes in 
conflict with other values, for example, decency or freedom or conscience, 
opinions may differ greatly as to which value should become the supreme 
guide to action. Each political conflict involves a conflict between ethical sys- 
tems and value hierarchies, 

A "Gresham's law" of International Morality? Must the unethical be- 
havior of one state lower the ethics of all other states? Retaliation is an 
ethically acceptable practice; retaliatum may cure the opponent of his ag- 
gressive mania. Except for its retaliatory nature, it is (juite conceivable that 
the counteraction may have been as unethical as the unethical act which called 
it forth. Legally speaking, agreements which are consistently violated by one 
side become invalid. It is absurd, if not dishonorable, to continue recognizing 
such agreements. This consideration, however, may not always be decisive. 
To abrogate the agreement may serve no useful pur[)ose and may even play 
into the hands of the transgressor. This was the argument of some of those 
who, at the occasion of the Congressi(»nal debates in early 195.^, opposed the 
cancellation by the United States of the Yalta agreement. 

Violation of ethical standards on the part of one government docs not 
necessarily lower the ethical standards of all other nations; it usually does 
so. There is, however, no need to pour oil onto the flames or to forsake ethics. 
In such a case, politics .should strive to reestablish proper standards. In the 
meantime, the law-abiding governments should attempt to halt the cumulative 
process of ethical di.sintegration by “insulating" the offender. It is inadvisable 
—and useless — to exact promises from, or conclude long-term arrangements 
with, governments which cannot be relied upon. The only practical way to 
engage in business dealings with unethical governments is to negotiate strictly 
on a quid pro quo basis and to restrict oneself to partial agreements which are 
self-enforcing. In private life, merchants deal similarly with customers who 
default on their payments. For example, instead of concluding a commercial 
treaty of a general nature and for a period of several years, one should agree 
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simply on the exchange of x tons of coal against y head of cattle. To enter 
into over-all political settlements or alliances or disarmament treaties with 
governments notorious for their disregard of obligations is bound to be dis- 
appointing. 

The sad fact is that there are always governments which do not hold with 
ethics. One cannot live obsessed with the delusion that all governments are 
ethically motivated, honorable, and reliable anti insure the safety of the 
stale. The task of statesmanship is to abide by ethical standards and still to 
act effectively in a world in which immorality is rampant. This task may seem 
hopeless, weie it not for the fact that ethics - or conscience— is one of the 
strongest forces motivating the behavior of men. 
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Chapter 10 

DIPLOMACY: THE FUNCTIONS OF DIPLOMATS 


Diplomats have a twofold function: they represent their own nation 
abroad^ and they report home the conditions prevailing in foreign countries. 
Since they conduct intergovernmental negotiations, collect intelligence, and 
discharge important, although mainly symbolic, ceremonial duties, diplomats 
should be expected to hold the center of the international stage. ^>t the 
range of their influence varies not only with degrees of individual apti- 
tude, but also with the times and, especially, with changing techniques of 
communications. In fact, it is difficult to say whether, how, or to what extent 
diplomats have shaped, and are now shaping, the cour'^e of hi'^tory. The 
present functions of diplomats were «iuccinctly described by Andre Franejois- 
Poncet, former French Ambassador at Berlin and Rome: ‘ En fait, j etais 
surtout un informateur et un factcur." ^ 

THE CRAFT AND THE MISSION 

Collectively, diplomats were most important when, as in the negotiations 
leading to the termination of the Thiity Years’ War and at the Conference of 
Vienna in 1814-1815, they were entrusted with the task of writing peace 
treaties. The art in which they excelled, namely, that of making compro- 
mises, supplied during that period an indispensable ingredient of statesman- 
ship and contributed decisively to the creation of international systems which 
endured, but for minor alterations, for several generations. In this sense, the 
epoch between the Religious Wars and World War I may be called the 
Golden Age of Diplomacy. This is not to say that before and afterward dij)- 
lomats did not execute missions involving the use of considerable discretion. 
Before the introduction of modern means of communication, ambassadors at 
faraway places were compelled, in emergencies, to make thejr own decisions 

^ “In fact, I was chiefly an intellicencc a};ent and a mailman ” Souvenirs d*une am^ 
bassade d Berlin, Paris, Flammarion, 1946, p. 12 

Compare this with the philosophy of an American nonprofesbional Ambassador with 
slronR liberal leanings: “An ambassador’s job is no longer the relatively simple one of 
carrying out the pwlicy of his government on a high level in the country to which he is 
assigned. As 1 see it, his job is also to reach the people and give them some understand- 
ing of the objectives and policies of the United States And it is his job, too, to help work 
out programs of economic cooperation which would strengthen democracy in the country 
of his assignment.” Chester Bowles, Ambassador's Report, New York, Harper, 1953, p. 16. 
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without consulting their governments. Up to a certain point, diplomats 
could, and did, commit governments; at Oriental posts, diplomats often pos- 
sessed authority to order ship and troop movements and even to initiate 
military action. The advent of the telegraph, the telephone, the modem news- 
paper, and representative government greatly reduced the scope and respon- 
sibility of the diplomat.® 

The role of the individual diplomat is usually of little consequence; yet, 
from time to time, a diplomat may change history. For example, in 1870, 
the French Ambassador to Prussia lacked, most historians agree, the ele- 
mentary skills of his profession and managed to deceive, although unwit- 
tingly, his own government. It could be argued that a somewhat more adroit 
behavior on the part of this official might have prevented the War of 1870, 
a war which the Prussian Minister Otto vr.n Bismarck could bring about 
only by clever, although unscrupulous, cx[)loitation of the French diplomat's 
blunders.® 

Benjamin Franklin achieved the French alliance for the fledgling United 
States, a diplomatic victory gained by personal prestige as well as by subtle 
negotiation The brothers Pierre Paul and Jule> Cami)on, French Ambassa- 
dor.s to Great Britain and Germany respectively, contributed considerably to 
the framing of French alliances which saved their country in the First World 
War.* The American Ambassador to London. Walter Hines Page, in 1917 
advised President \A’il.son of the authenticity of the dispatch sent in Febru- 
ary, 1917, by Arthur Zimmermann, German Secretary of State, inviting 
Mexico to enter an alliance against the United States, and thus paved the 
way for America s entry into the war. Had his overriding purpose been to 
keep America out of the war, he might conceivably have convinced himself 
and the President that the intercepted dispatch, as ijh.nvn to him by Sir 
Reginald Hall, Director of Brithsh Naval Intelligence, a British fabrica- 
tion designed to involve .America in the war.*' In the early twenties, the 

-The influence whiih lornicrly a .^^kiiled diplomat was able to excit may be seen in 
Golo Mann. Serrelary of Europe, the Life of Fricdrkh Centz, Enemy of Sapoleon (New 
Haven, Yale I'niversity especially Part II Comi^irc with the impotence of 

modern diplomats a^^ dt'^cribed in Ambassador Dodd's Diary, edited b> William E. Dodd, 
Jr., and Martha Dodd (New York. Harcourt, Brace, 1941). and '^ir Nevilc Henderson, 
Failure of a Mission: Berlin 1*'^^ (New York, Putnam, 1940) 

•*Sce l^mile Ollivier, The Franco- Prussian War and Its Hidden Causes, Boston, Little. 
Brow'n, 1914, p. 271. 

German oflicer, naval attache in Constantinople and a personal friend of the 
Turkish statesman Enver Pasha, was one of th* most important coni.ioutory causes of 
Turkey’s siding with Germany duiim: the First World War (see Ernc^^t Jaeckh, The Ris- 
ing Crescent: Turkey Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, New York, Rinehart, 1944 , 

pp. 118#.). 

* “Hall sent the first of these rabies ... to the British Prime .Minister with a nota- 
tion written across its corner calling attention to its importance in the relations between 
the Allies and the United Slates. Then he arranged for the decoding of the ^ble at the 
American Embassy in London with the copy of the German code book which he pos- 
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British Ambassador to Germany, Lord d’Abernon, counseled the German as 
well as his own government to pursue a policy of rapprochement, which 
bore fruit in the Pact of Locarno and the reemergence of Germany as a 
great power. In 19x^9^ the American Ambassador to France, William C. 
Bullitt, strengthened the hand of the anti-Munich party and thereby helped 
to set the stage for the French declaration of war in 1939. The American 
Ambassador to Japan, Joseph C. Grew, advocated, for a long time, a con- 
ciliatory policy toward Japan, a policy fraught with as yet controversial but 
certainly fateful consequences for both countries. 

There are cases on record when diplomats attempted to modify the set 
foreign policies of their governments. Prior to 1914. the German .\mbassador 
to the Court of St. James’s, Prince Lichnowsky, aimed at bringing about 
Anglo-German cooperation. He was unsuccessful. So was the German Am- 
bassador to Moscow in 1941, Count von der Schulenburg, who, aware of the 
military strength of the Soviet Union, sought to dissuade Hitler from attack- 
ing Russia.® In 1940 America's Ambassador to Britain, J()se[)h C. Kennedy, 
on the other hand, believed that Britain had lost the war, an estimate of the 
situation not accepted as valid by the I’resident on the basis of intelligence 
reports supplied by other sources. 1'here are indications that .\dmiral 
Nomura, Japanese Ambassador to Washington in 1941, tried to |)reven( war 
between his country and the United States. 

Perhaps the most critical mission which can be intrusted to a diplomat is 
to effect conciliation with a potentially hostile government. Ambas.sador 
Fran<;ois-Poncet was sent by the French government shortly before the out- 
break of World War U to Rome, but achieved nothing. Sir Nevile Hender- 
son has recounted in his Failure oj a Mission his inability to appease Hitler. 

World events are stronger than diplomats, who can do little to influence 


sessed. To assure the American Government of il> authenticity the original cipher text 
in the telegraph office in Washington vva.'» procured and relayed to the American Am- 
bassador in London. Hall loaned our Ambassador his copy of the German cotlo tiook 
and Mr. Bell, one of Ambassador Page’s associates, himself deciphered the cable. Presi- 
dent Wilson was convinced.” (Admiral Sir W Reginald Hall and Amos J. Peasice, Three 
Wars with Germany, edited and illustrated b\ Joseph B. Simms, New York, Putnam, 
1944, pp. 9-10.) 

The text of the Zimmcrniann dispatch of January 16, 1917, is as follows: “. . . Wc 
propose to begin on the 1st Februarx' unrestricted submarine w'arfare. In so doing, how- 
ever, we .«hall endeavor to keep America neutral. 

“If wc do not succeed in doing so we propose to Mexico an allianoc on the following 
basis: Joint conclusion of the war, joint conclusion of the peace, generous financial sup- 
port, Mexico to reacquire the lost provinces of Texa.s, New Mexico and Arizona. Your 
Excellency should for the pre.sent inform the President I of Mexico I most secretly upon 
the outbreak of war with the Lnited States and suggest President^ inviting Japan’s 
immediate adherence. Also advise that our submarine.s will compel England to sue for 
peace in a few months. . . .” (Quoted from Hall and Peasice, pp. 8-9). 

® Allen Welsh Oullcs, Germany’s Underground, New York, Macmillan, 1947, p. 169. 
See also the interesting episode described in The von Hassel Diaries 1938-1044: the Story 
of the Forces against Hitler inside Germany as Recorded by Ambassador Ulrich von 
Hassel, a Leader of the Movement, New York, Doubleday, 1947, pp. 68-73. 
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them and, in most cases, serve only as “telephone girls of history.” ^ Their 
main function is to transmit or accept “communications” and to “explain” 
the point of view of their government which, nowadays, is usually more 
forcefully explained by the newspapers. 

INTELLIGENCE AGENTS 

While diplomats neither make nor inihjence world history, they have ren- 
dered, and continue to render, valuable services their governments, par- 
ticularly as collectors of information. Ale.xander I of Russia counted on re- 
ceiving all important news on French affairs from Count Nesselrode, Coun- 
selor of Embassy, and Colonel C"herny.‘ihev. military attache, who later had 
to leave France because he became involved in an espionage plot. In 1940, 
the United States maintained an embassy in Vichy, France, not only to 
encourage resistance against (lermany, but also to gather information about 
Germany. The American legations at St«»ckholm and ^Jerne had, during the 
war, essentially the same major mission. For similar reasons, the Soviet 
Union, throughout her war with (iermany, kept diplomatic representation in 
Bulgaria. Ihe German legation at Dublin. Ireland, also served intelligence 
purposes. Germany's best source of information about conditions in England 
in 1940 and 1941 was the military attache in the legation of a small satellite 
.Axis country not yet at war with Britain. 

Diplomatic stations, including venerable embassies, are frequently forced 
into intelligence work: a person who w’ants to sell secrets to a foreign nation 
but has no direct connection wdth a foreign intelligence service inevitably 
approaches accredited dii)lomats. 'I'hus, the former Soviet diplomat Besse- 
dovsky tells that his embassy was offered the purchase of the secret code of 
a south Fluropean power. The offer was made by a ju 'i. )r diplomat serving 
the very nation he wanted to betray — an intelligence fuc.ction not counseled 
by the book of diplomatic etiquette. According to Be^sedovsky, the Russians 
told the traitor-diplomat that they would have to check the documents, took 
them into an adjoining room, photographed them, and returned them with 
the remark that Soviet embassies would not buy such commodities. 

The informational character of diplomacy was strontdy emphasized early 
in 1940 when President Roosevelt sent Under.secrctary of State Sumner 
Welles on a tour of the capitals of Europe to report on the war situation. 
This voyage in quest of facts proved to be an indispensable prerequisite for 
the formulation of an effective America policy.® 

The “intelligence” function of diplomacy is not always clearly understood 

^ The expression “telephone girls of history” was coined by the .Vustrian quisling Seyss- 
Inquart, who engineered the annexation of Austria by means of telephone conversations 
with Berlin. These conversations are reprinted in Kurt von Schuschnigg, Aiistrtaii 
Requiem (New York, Putnam, 1046, pp. 297-S14). 

* Sumner Welles, The Time for Decision, New York, Harper, 1044, pp. 74-147. 
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by diplomats, and governments fail frequently in cogent evaluation of incom- 
ing information. Not all diplomats think it worth their while to learn lan- 
guages. Yet possession of languages would not only make them well in- 
formed, but would also help them greatly in their ceremonial functions. Few 
American ambassadors ever troubled to learn Russian, German, or French, 
let alone Japanese or Chinese. 

Diplomats have frequently engaged in political warfare, sabotage, and 
espionage— undertakings which, while highly “undiplomatic/' prospered under 
the protection of diplomatic immunity. The German Ambassador at Vienna 
in 1934 acted as the leader of the Nazi revolt which culminated in the 
assassination of the Austrian Chancellor. A German diplomat, Abetz. directed 
before 1939 in Paris a highly successful propaganda campaign against 
French resistance to Nazi aggression.® In 1940, the British Ambassador to 
Spain, Sir Samuel Hoare, was assigned the mission of keeping Spain out of 
the war; he succeeded in so bolstering the antiwar forces and intimidating the 
war party that Spain's continued nonbelligerency must in no small measure 
be attributed to his efforts. The .Vllied landing in North Africa in 1942 was 
skillfully prepared by a number of American diplomats under the direction 
of Robert Murphy, who collected data indispensable for the planning of the 
landing and fomented a coup (Vital which, though not entirely successful, 
insured the success of the operation.^® 

It is known from the revelations of former Russian officials, such as Gen- 
eral Krivitski and Victor Kravchenko, that diplomatic Soviet missions are 
staffed with secret police agents whom the diplomatic personnel is instructed 
to support in their diverse undertakings. These activities may include the 
abduction of Russian citizens (General Miller) or even their execution 
(Trotsky)— a sinister innovation in the diplomatic “art.^’ Russian diplomatic 
missions require specifically that all their members report accurately every- 
thing they see and hear in foreign countries — f.e., to engage in intelligence 
activities as a matter of diplomatic routine.” 

Certain intelligence functions are recognized as legitimate duties of diplo- 
mats. The mission of military attach^ is plainly the collection of military 
data. In the realm of economics, commercial attach^ report in peacetime on 

•Sec J. Paul‘Boncour, Enire deux guerres; souvenirs sur la III*' Ripuhlique, Vol. Ill, 
“Sur les chemins de la d^faite 19.15-1940,” New York, Brentano, 1946, p. ISO. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, Complacent Dictator, New York, Knopf, 1947. Compare the 
comments by the former Spanish Foreign Minister, Serrano Suner, on Hoarc's memoirs 
in Enire les EyrirUes et Gibraltar: dix ans de politique espagnole, Geneva, Editions du 
Cheval Ail^, 1947, pp. 242#. Sec also William L. Langcr, Our Vichy Cfimble, New York, 
Knopf, 1947, especially pp. 528#.; and Kenneth W. Pendar, Adventure in Diplomacy: 
Our French DUemmat New York, Dodd, Mead, 1945, especially chapters 8-10. 
r **^The best expose of Soviet secret activities is contained in Roy|l Commission to 
Investigate Disclosures of Secret and Confidential Information to Unauthorized Persons, 
The Report oj the Royal Commission Appointed under Order in Council P.C. 411 of 
February 5, 1946, Ottawa, E. Cloutier, Printer to the King, June 27, 1946. Also Igor 
Gouzenko, The Iron Curtain, New York, Dutton, 194S; and W. G. Krivitski, In Stalin’s 
Secret Service, New York, Harper, 1939. 
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business conditions, but in wartime gather information required for waging 
economic warfare, such as production figures of strategic raw materials, ex- 
ports by neutral countries, dates of sailings, and unusual transfers of curren- 
cies. Press or cultural attaches are “legalized” propagandists, but they, too, 
are collectors of information necessary for propaganda. However, espionage 
is not permitted by diplomatic rules, and the diplomat caught at it either 
returns voluntarily, as did some Japanese naval attaches accredited to the 
United States, or is withdrawn, like the Russian military attach^ to Canada 
in 1946. It happens very rarely indeed that the agr intent according diplo- 
matic status to the offending official needs to be voided by the host country. 

GOOD-WILL AGENTS 

Diplomats are often assigned the mission of creating good will. The 
British, anxious to improve their relations with Russia, appointed, in 1940, 
Sir Stafford Cripps as .Ambassador to Ahjscow, hoping *hat his political back- 
ground, distinguished by avowed Marxist leanings, would enable him to 
bring Russia into the war before she was attacked by Germany. In order 
to obtain India’s full cooperation in the Pacific War, Sir Stafford was later 
dispatched to India to solve India's constitutional problems. Sir Stafford 
failed in both tasks, not only because kindred [lolilical philosophies may be 
of small account in dealing with fanatics (to true believers such as com- 
munists, a small deviation in matters of political dogma is more offensive than 
forthright opposition), but also because mere “good will” does not set aside 
serious differences in political interests. 

In 1807, Queen Louise of Prussia, relying on her charming presence, tried 
unsuccessfully to talk Napoleon into a “soft peace” for her defeated coun- 
try. That Napoleon knew how to separate personal a!t.;irs from diplomatic 
intercourse, he proved again when he resisted the entreaties of Countess 
Walewska pleading for the independence of Poland; Poland could not have 
had a moro convincing advt)cate than the beautiful Countess, who bore 
Napoleon a son, the later Count Walewski. Foreign Minister of Napoleon 
III. And yet Napoleon followed the raison d'etat rather than the raison 
d^amour. 

The aged Marshal Petain was sent on many good-will missions. After 
Republican defeat in the Spanish Civil War, France wanted to establish 
friendly relations with Generalissimo Francisco Franco, in spite of previous, 
ineffectual French opposition. Petain, a /^rsonal acquaintance of Franco and 
not unsympathetic to the caudillo^s objectives, was appointed Ambassador. 
Neither his prestige nor his sympathies swayed Spanish policy to any ap- 
preciable extent. Ambas.sador Carlton Ha 3 'es, chosen by President Roosevelt 
for similar reasons as envoy to Spain, was more successful since^ he repre- 
sented a more powerful country, had various means of pressure at 6is disposal, 
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such as the embargo of American oil shipments to Spain, and—finally, aban- 
donment of the policy of appeasement. 

Some “good-will” ambassadors have indeed gained the esteem of their peo- 
ples — chiefly because their mission has been merely to improve already ex- 
cellent relations. Lord Lothian was appointed British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, because it was felt that his record as previous sympathizer with 
Germany would make his support of the war most convincing, even to radical 
American isolationists. His successor Lord Halifax had a somewhat similar 
record. These two men contributed notably to British-American cooperation. 

Diplomats are often called upon to mediate and to start peace negotiations 
between warring countries. Diplomatic contacts between hostile nations are, 
popular notions notwithstanding, never completely severed, although these 
are mostly maintained through neutral intermediaries. It is customary to 
negotiate various conventions between belligerents, such as regulating ob- 
servance of international law, exchange of personnel, prisoners, and casualties, 
Red Cross and postal arrangements, etc. Sometimes it is via these innocuous 
channels that important secret negotiations are launched in order to seek 
out a basis for a peace by compromise. As a rule, these negotiations do not 
take place between ambassadors but mostly between junior members of the 
embassies. Once the exchange of views apjx^ars to lead to concrete results, 
it is likely to be continued by special emissaries. 

During the Second World War, Finland's negotiations for a separate 
peace were carried on through the Ru>sian ambassad(jr in Stockholm, Mme. 
Kollonlai. Marshal Badoglib, seeking to withdraw Italy from the war, sent 
his emissaries to Portugal, where they established contact with allied diplo- 
mats,^^ 

Agents of the United States Office of Strategic Services, in charge of politi- 
cal and subversive warfare operations, arranged from Switzerland by secret 
negotiations for the surrender of the German army in Italy. 

The armistice with Japan was preceded by secret contacts, some of which 
were allegedly conducted through the Vatican. It \> known that Soviet Russia 
and Nazi Germany held various secret talks in 1943 and 1944, both in Swe- 
den and Bulgaria. It is not known, in particular, whether the Russians en- 
gaged in the talks in order to conclude a separate peace and to reestablish 
a new German-Russian collaboratifm. or whether they used them to black- 
mail the United States into ever-greater concessions, or whether they simply 
wanted to know the (ierman conditions. 

separate peace negotiations during the First World War. see Potiemkinc, Ilisioire 
dt diplomatif, Paris, McVlici, 1946, Vo! II, p .U9. Sec also Mrrmeix, Le!^ negotiations 
secretes et les qmtre armistices avec piices justificatives, Paris, Ollendorff, 1019. On the 
secret Italian negotiations, see Giuseppe Castellano, Come Firmai VArmi$tizio di Cassahile, 
Milan, Mondadori, 1945; and Pietro BadogHo, VHalia nella Seconda Guerra Mondiak, 
Milan, Mondadori, 1946 , p. 97. 
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NEGOTIATORS 

Negotiation is the diplomat's normal business. There are many minor things 
to negotiate every day, from commercial and tariff agreements to interventions 
to protect citizens abroad. Major negotiations, for example, for a military or 
political alliance, or for credits, or for the setting up of international organi- 
zations, are usually prepared by regular and accredited diplomats; yet, in 
most cases, such negotiations are concluded by foreign ministers and sometimes 
even by the chiefs of government or heads of state. For instance, Aristide 
Briand, as French Foreign Mini.ster, participated in secret negotiations with 
the Central Powers in 1916 1917. Laval negotiated a French-Russian alliance 
by going to Moscow in 1935. Mr. Churchill negotiated personally with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt after Pearl Harbor, and many limes thereafter. Mr. Molotov 
went to London and Washington, Mr. Hull to Moscow. In fact, negotiations 
on the “top level’' are u.sually necessary to <\)qv(\ and consummate important 
agreements. 

In the wing.s of the diplomatic .stage stand the .secret negotiators without 
official st-^tus whose activities can always be {li>avo\ved. In order to attain 
their objectives, governments mmi often makt use of the services of diplo- 
matic “brokers.” Tsar Nicholas 11 of Rus.^ia wa> very difficult to reach through 
ordinary channels and [)roved often inacces.^ible to accredited diplomats. The 
French accordingly u.'^ed a br(»ker if they wanted to uet a communication 
through to the Tsar. This broker, a Dane by the name of Jules Hansen, had 
access to the Danish court and by this detour to the T.sar s mother, a Danish 
princess. Hansen was so skillful a negotiatr^r that the French Foreign Min- 
istry employed him for numerous secret missions all over Europe. 

Before the Second World War, Britain enlisted the services of a Swedish 
industrialist who knew (liiring and who hi»pcci that hr could persuade the 
Nazi ?^larshal to influence Hitler against war. (During :ie war, the Swedish 
Foreign Office approached tlie Germans through a Finn who happened to be 
Himmlers personal “physiotherapist.”) On their part, the French, on the 
eve of World War 11, .sent a banker, M. Baudoin. to Italy to negotiate a 
modus vivetidi; he was unsuccessful, but as he had supposedly established 
good relations with the Italian government and e>pecially the Foreign Min- 
ister, C ount Galeazzo Cian«\ Marshal Petain later appointed him Foreign 
Secretary of the Vichy gtnernment. In the earlier period of the Vichy regime, 
many secret negotiators, such as Professor Rougier, were sent to London to 
establish relations without kiu^wledge of ‘he Germans. Somct.mes negotiators 
act on their own initiative, as Count Bernadotte of Sweden, representative of 
the Red Cross, who .sought u> end World War II early in 1945 by negotiating 
with Heinrich Himmler.** 


Louis Roupicr, Mission seiri'tv d Londres: Ifs accords Petain -Churcldl!, Geneva, 
Editions du Cheval AM no date. This book contains a thorough discussion of the official 
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DIPLOMACY-BY^ORGANIZATION 

Since we live in an epoch that may well go down in history as the Admin- 
istrative Age, it is not surprising that the organizational structure of foreign 
offices the world over has become an important aspect of foreign policy and 
is perpetually in flux. The problem is a twofold one: (1) the organization of 
the foreign office, and (2) the relation of the foreign ofiice to other depart- 
ments and branches of government. Especially in the organization-minded 
United States, preoccupation with administrative reforms has given rise to 
a bewildering succession of reorganizations, “streamlinings,” and proposals 
of reform. As it now stands, the U.S. Department of State as well as the 
British Foreign Office is each a cross between functional and regional or- 
ganizations. In the United States regional “bureaus,” i.c., Bureau of European 
Affairs, Far Eastern Affairs, etc., comprising “offices,” i.r.. Office of Western 
European Affairs, Office of Eastern European Affairs, etc., handle foreign 
policy matters pertaining to major regions of the world, geographic areas 
within these regions and, on the next lower level of the organizational chart, 
individual states. One bureau s region, however, is as wide as the world; it is 
in charge of United States policies in relation to the United Nations. Each 
bureau is placed under an Assistant Secretary. Among the functiimal divisions 
are grouped Congressional Relations, Legal and Economic Affairs, etc., each 
headed by an Assistant Secretary. There are a Policy Planning Staff, a Coun- 
selor, and several Special Assistants. There is, finally, a public-relations (in- 
formation and propaganda) organization, comprising broadcasting and press 
services and educational exchange services. The whole ponderous apparatus 
is supposed to respond to the control levers in the hands of the Secretary and 
Undersecretary, flanked by Deputy Undersecretaries and a Secretariat. The 
British scheme is about the same as the American, though the nomenclature 
is somewhat different.^^ 

The purpose of these elaborate organizational devices is, among other things, 
to insure the firm control of foreign affairs in the hands of the foreign minister 
and yet to free him in the conduct of high policy from admini.strative details. 
Since the foreign offices of the great powers, within the la.st ten years, have 
grown enormously — the personnel at home and abroad of the State Depart- 
ment increased from 1,000 in 1940 to about 23,000 in 1953— solutions to the 

British attempts to deny the existence of secret aKreements with Petain, c.sptcially p. 192. 
See also Winston Churchill, The Second World War: Their Finest Hour, Bostbn, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1949, p. 508. 

'♦The reader interested In organization charts should consult Kurt London, How 
Foreign Policy Is Made, New York, Van Nostrand, 1949, especially charts opposite 
p. 110 and p. 122 (XJ.S. and Britain) and p. 1.13 and p. 148 (France and U.S.S.R.). See 
also The Department of State Today, Department of State Publication 3969, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. The reader, having consulted these charts, should, however, 
beware of taking thm as final. Organization is not a static, but a fluid, concept. 
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problem of how to coordinate swollen ranks of officials and increasingly com- 
plicated policy matters are not easily found and, when found, even less easily 
applied. 

The problem of the administration of foreign affairs is difficult enough when 
it is put in terms of foreign-office organization; if it is brought into relation- 
ship with the entire administration of a modern slate it defies mere organiza- 
tional ingenuity. In the past, international relations were the exclusive domain 
of the foreign office; the ministers closest to foreign affairs were those of army 
and navy, and even these ministries were hardly ever found poaching in the 
foreign ministers pre.scrve. Other depart inents had hardly any connection 
with foreign affairs at all. Today, virtually all departments of government 
engage in international relations of one kind nr another.^® As regards these 
varied, often conflicting, departmental interests, the watchw^ord has been “co- 
ordination.^^ 

That coordination is the prerequi.site. ihoimh by no means the only one, of 
the efficient conduct of foreign policy, can be readily s(cn from the following 
hypothetical o.xamples: The Ministry of La))or of country A is charged with 
keeping abreast of developments on labor organization abroad. It invites some 
promineiil laDor leaders in country B to visit country A. Vet .\’s official for- 
eign policy su|)|>orts in country B a government that is opposed by a political 
party allied with organized labor. The Ministry of Labor of country A may 
thiLs have gravely embarrassed A’s Foreign Ministry, not to speak of B’s 
Foreign Minister, who is held to account by his government and the ruling 
parties. Or, country .A seeks to strengthen the military forces of country B, 
a faithful ally. 'I'he War Ministry of A, however, goes slow on releasing the 
needed weapons, because it has its own ideas about with whom and with wrhat 
A .should fight the next war. Oniintry A\s Foreign Minister is hindered in im- 
plementing the alliance with B. His colleague, the War Minister, may act from 
the highest molives, having his owm deep convictions as ’ i national security. 
The end result is that ccninlry B does not obtain arni.s at the right time and 
in the right amount, and that the policies of A and B as well as their respon- 
sible officials are |dvinged into confusion. 'Fhese hypothetical examples, as 
everyone familiar with administrative processes knows, are not .so hypothetical ; 
examples drawn from life are .^upplieil liberally by the daily press of all major 
countries. 

The problem of coordination of decision making is now tackled mostly by 
the creation of supercommittees and supercouncils as. for example, the Na- 
tional Security Council in the United States of which the Pre-ident, and the 

According to Ihu ComniisMon on the Orjjanization of the Executive Branch of th< 
Government ("Hoover Commission’*), Task Force Report on Foreign Affairs (Gov- 
ernment Prinling Office, 1949), .Vppendw H. p. 44, forty -six out of fifty-nine majoi 
departments and agencies in the executive branch were concerned ‘‘with economic 
.social, military and other aspects of foreign affairs.'* In Britain, a similar expansion o! 
ministries and boards, formerly considered as of purely domestic competence, intc 
foreign affairs has taken place. 
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Secretaries of State, Defense, and Treasury are members; and the problem 
of coordination of operations is attacked by the creation of interdepartmental 
boards, as, for example, the Operations Coordinating Board in the United 
States, which is run by assistants to the Secretaries and a full-time staff. Co- 
ordination at the top, however, is not a substitute for lacking team spirit at 
the bottom, frequently, coordination is rendered difficult or impossible by the 
simple fact that foreign policy has not been formulated clearly by the top 
officials and that, therefore, the lesser lights do not know what it is. Blind 
men leading blind men are unlikely to furnish leadership for coordinated 
undertakings. Diplomacy was always, and still is, an art: there are limits to 
what the best diplomatic organization can achieve in the way of successful 
foreign policy. Foreign policy is made by individual men and not by bureaus 
or tables of organization; the finest canvas and the most expensive brushes 
do not suffice to make a painter. 


DIPLOMATS 

Who are diplomats? How are they recruited? Until W'orld W'ar 1. diplomats 
belonged to the “best society” and in many countries to the aristocracy; they 
were usually endowed with personal financial means, 'fherc were a number 
of solid reasems for the diplomatic monopoly of the aristocracy which, in many 
countries, are valid even today. 

First of all, the envoy re<piirefi considerable means to represent his country 
in an impressive manner; with rare exceptions (Uireat Britain), the salaries 
of the diplomatic personnel did not permit a high standard of representati*)n. 
Secondly, the envoy had to be. a man acceptable to “good .society" and accus- 
tomed t(i move in such circles. Thirdly, he had to be a widely traveled man, 
possessing a broad education, language facilities, and a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances in foreign countries. 

These characteristics were, in former times, possessed by members of the 
privileged classes only. At present, this is no longer true; nor is it advisable 
that the diplomat restrict his contacts to the “best society. ’ On the contrary, 
“best society” being no longer a very powerful social force, the diplomat must 
become familiar with the members of all cla.sses, including the most lowly. 
The typical diplomat of the old schf)ol may be, and often is, blind to social 
events of great importance and may evaluate conditions on the basis of in- 
adequate knowledge or even prejudices. This Ls why it has recently been ad- 
vocated that “labor” diplomats be apijointed to countries where labor prob- 
lems arc important, and especially to countries ruled by labor gewernments, 
as well as to international organizations dealing with labor matters. On the 
other hand, errors of perspective may afflict “proletarian” as well as “bour- 
geois’ ’ envoys. 

The advantages which a person of .social standing and wealth possesses still 
are assets for the diplomat, yet “social position” is no longer an attribute of 
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aristocrats alone. In modern times, industrialists, businessmen, scholars, and 
artists have acquitted themselves with distinction in diplomatic missions. 
Jacques Maritain, Thomist scholar, was appointed French Ambas.sador to the 
Vatican in 1945. The first postwar Ambassador of Poland to the United States 
was a mathematical economist of the University of Chicago, Oscar Lange. 
Carlton Hayes, the historian, represented the United States in Spain. A Chilean 
woman poet and winner of the Nobel Prize was appointed consul in Los An- 
geles. Although not a professional diplomat, the pianist Paderewski served as 
Poland’s most effective good-will ambassador before the creation of the Re- 
public and subsequently rose to the f)residency of his country. Newspapermen 
are often chosen for diplomatic assignments, sue h as the “Walter Lippmann 
of France,” Wladimir d’Ormesson, who served as Ambassador to the Holy 
See; the first postwar Italian Amba>sidor in Washington, Tarchiani, also was 
a newspaperman of high standing. 

It can be said that virtually all countries select their diplomats from the 
“ruling class," although this class is no longer a “castf." Aristocratic privi- 
lege has been replaced by selection on the basis of examinations open to all 
qualified candidates. In this country as well as in (Jreat Britain, many pro- 
fe.ssional di[)loiiiats without private means have advanced from the ranks to 
important posts by sheer ability. However, individuals admitted to entrance 
examinations leading to appointment in the foreign service must be graduates 
of colleges or of other institutions of high learning. .\s a matter of record 
the bulk of the candidates is supplied by the middle or professional classes. 

Diplomacy is a conservative profession. Diplomatic prot(H'ol is today still 
based on the order of precedence in rank established at the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) and .Xix-la-Chapelle (1818). First come ambas.sadors plenipotentiary 
and extraordinary, then envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary, 
all accredited to heads of state and representing directiv die heads of their 
own stales. These dignitaries are follow’ed by ministers and charges d’affaires, 
ad hoc and ad interim, who are either permanently or temporarily in charge 
of a mission and accredited to the Foreign Minister, but not to ihe head of 
state. Formerly, only the great powers exchanged ambassadors with one an- 
other; they sent ministers to le.sser states who. in turn, accredited ministers 
to the heads of the great [lowers. This custom lapsed. It is symptomatic of this 
inflationary age that the United Stales has by now raiseu nearly all its mis- 
sions to the rank of embassy. 

Consuls are not diplomats in the proper or protocol sense, though they 
sometimes engage in diplomatic activities. They are princi])<.lly concerned 
with economic affairs and reporting and \ th the supervision of the export 
and import regulations of their own country. (U.S. consular officials see to 
it that goods .shipped to this country are properly invoiced, /.c., identified in 
accordance with customs regulations.) Consular officers usually are in charge 
of visas, renewal or issuance of their own nationals’ pa.ssports, and many 
notarial activities. Consuls are not “accredited’’ but are granted the “exe- 
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quatur’’ by the resident government. In certain places, especially in Latin 
America and Asia, consuls of major nations are important officials, enjoying 
considerable local prestige and exercising quasi-diplomatic functions. Consuls 
enjoy certain immunities, though they vary from place to place. They are, 
as a rule, not granted extraterritorial status; extraterritoriality is a diplomatic 
privilege. The diplomatic agent’s official residence is national territory and 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the country to which he is accredited, his 
person is inviolate even after war has been declared, and he cannot be sub- 
jected to legal proceedings no matter against which law he may have offended. 

It can readily be seen why diplomacy appeals to individuals who are sensi- 
tive to the allure of position, prestige, and rank, and especially to scions of 
the middle and professional classes steeped in the tradition of graded, non- 
material satisfactions. 


DIPLOMATIC EDUCATION 

In the United States, as well as in Britain, France, and most majnr nalifjns, 
diplomats — political appointees excepted— are chosen l)y competitive examina- 
tion. Candidates for the diplomatic service and for service in the fDii'ign min- 
istries present themselves for examinations which test their knowledge, and 
which also probe, though less formally, character, poise, manners, and looks, 
/.e., “personality.” The best candidates are selected and, after further in- 
struction, sent on tours of service, usually alternating between .^^ervice in for- 
eign posts and service in the ministry. The foreign service career usually starts 
in out-of-the-way places or in subordinate positions at the more important sta- 
tions. From then on, in theory, the more efficient diplomats rise to position.^ 
of increasing importance and re.sponsibility, so that at the end of their career 
the ablest individuals hold the most important emba.ssics. 

In practice, of course, careers develof) somewhat differently. Many diplo- 
mats stand for certain political orienlatifm which may accelerate or retard 
their promotions. Diplomats whose views clash with those of the head of the 
ministry or government will rarely be inlru.sted with the “great embassies.” 
Others whose abilities are not outstanding, but whose policies coincide with 
those of the department, are pushed forward. “Connections” and “|X)iitical 

the United States, any man or woman who ha.s b»rn a citizen for at least ten 
years, is not married to an alien, and is between twenty-one and thirty-one years of age 
may apply to the Board of Examiners of the Foreign .Service to taka the written 
entrance examination. If candidate has pa.s.scd the examination, which, of lute, 
resembles more and more an intelligence test weighted on th.' Mdc of libctal education, 
he is summoned to an oral examination. In the past, only a fraction of ihi applicants-- 
10 per cent and sometimes les — passed both tests. If then security and loyalty checks 
do not disqualify the applicant, he passes into the Foreign Service. For tli relationship 
of the Foreign Service to the State Department as a whole and iiroposcd reforms, 
see James L, McCamy, The Admimstration of American Foreifin Affairi, New York, 
Knopf, 1950; Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment (“Hoover Commission”), op. cit.; and Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field Uaviland, 
“The Hoover Commission,” American Foliiicd Science Review, October, 1949 , pp. m/. 
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pull” also play, needless to add, an important role. Sometimes a foreign 
country influences the choice of the diplomat accredited to it by informally 
indicating its desires. Sometimes, a diplomat attracts the attention of the 
public, which may help him in securing great positions, while sometimes it 
may make his life difficult. It is a frequent experience, not necessarily re- 
stricted to diplomacy, that the ”tnan who was right” is persecuted by bitter 
enmity on the part of those who were wrong, and that “being right” does not 
always find its jiust rewards. Sometimes the ministries are split into various 
factions, each standing for a special policy. The standards by which the suc- 
cesses or the ability of individual diplnmats are as.ses.sed are rarely completely 
objective. 

For all these reason.'?, the selection of diplomats is not always what it should 
be. A diplomat who owe.s hi.s job to sj)ecial interests rather than to merit may 
perform adequately his ceremonial functions and represent correctly the “point 
of view” of his government. He may fail in his informational duties, misin- 
terpret the intentions of the foreign gcnernmeni. and misunderstand signifi- 
cant event.s in the foreign nation s life. 

That onlv too many diplomat^ have failed to attain the ideal standards of 
their craft can be ascribed to two principal cau'^es 'I'hc first is the fact that 
diplonials rotate their position^ and serve in the most varied countries. Since 
it takes many year.s to liecnme intimately familiar with the politics, history, 
and languaize of a country, a diplomat has rarely a chance to acquire the 
knowledge prerequisite to being a competfiit observer. The impressions of 
wany countries, culture-?, and languages may. in the end, dull rather than 
sharpen powers of perception. It i*? undersfandahle that many diplomats make 
only perfunctory attempts at acquiring specialized geographical and cultural 
knowledge. While it is advi.sable to give diplomats an/'aH-roiind ' experience, 
a general education is not enough but should be suppleiivi ^ed by specializa- 
tion. 

The second cause of rliplomatic failure is to be found in deficient education 
of diplomat.s. In most criunlries diplomatic training need not shirk comparison 
with other technical professions. The average diplomat has u.sually a good 
wanking knowledge of piditical science, international hnv, economics, history, 
languages, and adminislraiion. Former diplomats abound in the professions, 
and many a former diphanal. who through w’ar and revolution “lost his coun- 
try,” gained renowm as a university professor (as often professors turn diplo- 
mats). Vet the professional knowledge of the diplomats should not be com- 
pared to that of persons with functions of lesser resp<Misibility ;iut should be 
measured by the exigencies of their professii u. General knowledge and a good 
academic education are not enough; knowledge of details and practical expe- 
rience are essential. 

The “old-school” diplomat is frequently unable to understand the particular 
psychology of a foreign nation or the dynamics of revolutionary movements. 
He knows little about military matters, technology, scientific research, applied 
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economics— all subjects with which the diplomat should be familiar in this 
modern world where he may sometimes be called upon to evaluate engineering 
projects from the point of view of his country’s interests, or guide political 
movements, or coordinate military operations. Of course, no one man can be 
proficient in all these subjects, but the diplomatic service as a team should 
approximate universality. This is not the case today in any country. The igno- 
rance of an embassy about the significant events in the country where it works 
is often striking, as striking as is the belief widely held by professionals and 
hymen that a country’s interests can be represented by purely verbal activi- 
ties. Yet the staffs of embassies are often so small that real work cannot be 
done. Of course, there are countries whose diplomats are especially skilled in 
the political and informational arts, but if too great emphasis is laid upon 
these factors, such envoys may be unable to create and maintain friendly 
relations. 

The ideal diplomatic service would combine the abilities of the ambassadors 
of Venice, namely, accurate and judicious observation, with those of the 
French foreign service before 1914, namely, effective cultivation of friends 
and allies prepared to support their country in an international crisis which 
that service was able to forecast accurately, and those of American diplomacy 
in North Africa in 1942 — the active, more-than-verbal, and successful sup- 
port of the friends of their country and the efficient outmaneuvering of their 
enemies. 


CAREER DIPLOMATS AND POLITICAL APPOINTEES 

Many diplomats are neither graduates of diplomatic schools nor the suc- 
cessful winners of a competitive career in the service; they are outsiders ap- 
pointed to diplomatic posts bkause of special qualifications or political rea- 
sons, In former times, the aristocratic dignitaries of the state were nominated 
to high-ranking diplomatic posts as a matter of course. 'Fhey were chosen 
because they had the confidence of their sovereign and possessed authority 
based on rank, experience in court life, easy access to the nobility of the for- 
eign country — and because they liked to spend a few years in foreign capitals. 
In the era of America’s economic expansion — the United States having ac- 
quired what could be called an aristocracy of wealth — wealthy businessmen, 
who could afford the expense and wanted the glamour of the diplomatic title, 
were often appointed to diplomatic positions, successors to the aristocracy of 
talent, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Arthur Lee, who 
represented the young Republic at the courts of Europe. 

.^mong the political diplomatic appointees various different groups may be 
distinguished. Some individuals receive diplomatic appointments through the 
operation of the spoils system; in some form or other, this system operates 
in many countries, but most clearly in the United States, where it is cus- 
tomary for the President to appoint some of his campaign supporters or large 
contributors to the party funds to ambassadorial posts. This practice has by 
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no means disappeared. It is, however, no longer accepted without murmur. 
Crass cases of partisan favoritism and appointments made plainly for reasons 
of domestic politics to the detriment, alleged or real, of foreign policy meet 
opposition, as illustrated by the Senate’s refusal to confirm Ed Flynn, Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee and political “boss” of New York 
City, as Ambassador to Australia. 

Covernments are likely to send personalities abroad whose abilities they 
value and whose policies they trust. Although the diplomatic service is theo- 
retically independent of changes in domestic politics, diplomats who are in 
sympathy with the program of the administration are apt to rise more quickly 
than those who are unsympathetic or neutral. For example, Hugh Gibson, 
Ambassador to Belgium under President Hoover, was a typically “Republican ’ 
dil)lomat, while Sumner Welles, Undersecretary of State under Pre.sident 
Roosevelt, gained prominence under an administration the general political 
outlook of which he seems to have shared. 

Under the Hitler regime, the diplomatic service was r ore and more staffed 
with regular parly members. Neville Chamberlain picked those diplomats who 
were most sympathatic to his policies, such as Lord Perth, Sir Nevile Hendei- 
son, and j.oui Lothian, while others like Sit Robert Vansittart, dour foe of 
appeasement, were sidetracked. 

Diplomatic appointments are often made on the basis of the appointees 
political i)edigree. Thus. France under I’aul Reynaud made its foremost 
Catholic |)ublicist Wladimir d'Ormesson Ambassador to the Vatican, while the 
cons(‘rvalive Leon Berard was sent to Spain, and later, under Retain, to Rome. 
Mussolini sent Baron Aloisi, reputedly a liberal and anti-German, to Geneva 
and the Germanophile Dino Alfieri to Berlin. Sometimes, however, persons are 
appointed who are not sympathetic to the country where they serve. Mussolini 
sent the Francopln>be (luariglia as Ambassador to Franct after he had decided 
on a “dynamic” p<dicy vis-a-vis that country. President Roosevelt sent Wil- 
liam Dodd, a well-known liberal and scholar, to Hitler Germany, though he 
intended to appoint Walter F. Dodds, also a university professor, and appears 
to have confused one with the other. 

In the hope that they may be more successful than the run-of-the-mill dip- 
lomat. high-ranking personalities are often selected for difficult and impor- 
tant missions. A cla.ssical mission of this type was that of Tiince Bulow, former 
(Jerman Chancellor, to Italy in 1^14. Bulow was married to an Italian woman 
and .spoke Italian well. It was hoped that he would succeed in keeping Italy 
neutral and at the .same time persuade Austria to sacrifice th^^ South Tyrol, 
demanded by the Italian Irreilentisls, as « »ice for Italy's neutrality.'^ 

Russians arc very adept .it this method. For example, they sent Litvinov, who 
was married to an Engli.shwoman .md, for unexplained reasons, often suspected of ‘iiborar’ 
tendencies, to reot)en diplomatic relations between Russia and the United States in 19.U 
and again in 1941 when Russsia needed Icnd-lease help. The selection of Soviet diplomatic 
I^ersonnel gives clues to their intentions: an ex|:)crt in revolutionary technique, <!)umansky, 
was sent as Aml)assador to Mexico; a former boss of the Communist International, 
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Sometimes the very highest personalities engage in diplomacy. The Presi- 
dent of the United States does this by the explicit authority of his office, as 
do the prime ministers of several other countries, although they do so usually 
under extraordinary and crucially important circumstances. During vital con- 
ferences— conclusion of alliances, peace negotiations— the diplomats are su- 
perseded, and the ministers, prime ministers, presidents, or sovereigns deal 
directly with each other. They travel into foreign countries -the foreign min- 
ister of A goes to B and his visit is returned a little later by a trip of the 
foreign minister of B to A. Such travels received high prominence during the 
Second World War- -the Axis meetings on the Brenner l\iss and the Allied 
meetings in the Atlantic, Moscow, Teheran, Washington, Casablanca, Cairo, 
Yalta, and Potsdam have become milestones in diplomatic history. Prior to 
the war, there was a yearly pilgrimage to Geneva, which after the buinding 
of the United Nations was replaced by a pilgrimage to New York. 

High diplomacy has always been a peripatetic business. Before the estab- 
lishment of permanent diplomatic missions, special visits and meetings were, 
in fact, the principal occasions for transacting inlemational business. Vet as 
modern means of transportation were perfected, a new kind of traveler made 
his appearance on the diplomatic scene. Edward \'ll, King of Knglaiul, trav- 
eled repeatedly across Europe, preparing by his own initiative and, inciden- 
tally, without precise constitutional authority— those alliances which lerl to 
the “encirclement’' of (lermany after the outbreak of the First World War in 
1914. Wilhelm 11 tried by his own travels to undo Edward's work. During his 
short reign, Edward VIII attempted to emulate his illustrious granrlfather. 

Tbeophile Delcasse, the French statesman, exemplifies a rare blend of the 
**types" of diplomats enumerated in the above di.sciission.^'' To placate Ger- 
many, Delcasse was removed from office in 1905, an early victim of “appease- 
ment.’" After his retirement, Delcasse not only maneuvered for a comeback 
as Foreign Minister, but also a.spirefl to the pre.sidency r)f France. C.onse- 
quently, his competitors wished to eliminate him from the domestic scene. .\t 
the same time, the French Ambassador to Russia, Georges Louis, o|)f)osed to 
the Franco-Russian alliance, bungled his assignment and greatly endangered 
the workings of that vital alliance, .\fler a new term as Foreign Minister 
from 1911 to 1913, Delcasse was appointed, in February, 1913, Ambassador 
to St. Petersburg in order to repair the damage, in which task he .succeeded 
while sacrificing his ambitions. The reasons for his success were his great 
authority and skill as well as his trustworthiness from both the l^u.ssian and 
French points of view. Incidentally, he also contribuied to the reduction of 
friction between Great Britain and Russia. His work .shows that diplomats, if 

Manuilski, became delegate to the U.N. General A.ssembly ; :md a most experienced “No- 
.saycr” who, according to the AVu; Yorker, acts like a descendant of many generations of 
pickles, Gromyko, went to the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

See, for example, Pierre Renouvin, La Crhe eutophnne H la premUre guerre mon- 
diak, 3d ed., Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1948, p. 145. 
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they are truly experienced and skillful, can really accomplish many things, 
but this case also points up the extreme scarcity of diplomats of that caliber. 

THE FOREIGN MINISTER 

Despite the overwhelming importance of the position of the foreign min- 
ister, most appointments to this office are made in a somewhat haphazard 
manner. Wliile a politician who accedes to a position of power in the national 
administration usually is adroit at handling domestic politics — an ability which 
provides at least some kind of a claim i<j high office — a politician placed by 
the workings of internal politics at the head of a foreign ministry is often 
a novice in the field of international relations. He is less well equipped for his 
task than his government colleagues holding domestic portfolios are for theirs. 
No wonder, therefore, that competent foreign ministers are scarce.^® 

The foreign ministers who “made history” and are held up by the historians 
as the great e.\amples are usually those v^ho correctly anticipated a war and 
concluded a defensive alliance in time, such as Delcasse, or who, like Bis- 
marck, prepared the favorable constellation for an aggressive war. Few were 
ever suci^.-is uJ in a jiolicy aimed at preventing war. Tl may suffice to recall 
the names of Due de Gramont, Sir Edward (key, William Jennings Bryan, 
Aristide Hriand. ('hamberlain, and Honnet—men whose peaceful intentions 
were beyond cjiiestion but who could not maintain peace. 

Among the brilliant exceptions from the rule is the Due de Decazes, whose 
farsighted policy in 1875 enlisted British and Russian support, thereby dis- 
couraging Bismarck from renewed aggression against France. Lord Salisbury, 
as Foreign Secretary, and Disraeli, as Prime Minister, in the Berlin Congress 
of 1878, skillfully eliminated the causes of a Briti.sh-Russian war. Whether 
the success of thc.se men must be explained by the over ill conditions of the 
second half of the 19th century, or rather whether the long calm was due to 
their ability, may be open to .serious debate. Yet there is in history no other 
instance of a group of foreign ministers so intently beni on peace and so con- 
sistently successful in preventing war. They w^re not guided by illusions, as 
were Hull, Bonnet, and Lord Halifax, but were hard realists who knew how 
to choose the right means for their policies. 

The quality and the success of a foreign policy do not depend upon the 
abstract goals of that policy but upon its concrete execution. Most statesmen 
arc committed as a matter of course to the popular objectives of peace and 
common welfare; however, only a few of them have accurate ideas as to how 
they can attain their goals. For most of t^em, foreign policy is a matter of 
precedent and preconceived notions. 

the United States a jinniary con.dderation guiding presidential appointments 
to the secretary. ship of state has always been the ability of the appointee to carry the 
Senate with hiin. Mr. Hull bad been for many years before bis appointment by President 
Roosevelt an important member of the Senate. Messrs. Byrnes and AchesjB(ii bad at 
times strong support on the Hill. 
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Foreign ministers may be divided into two major groups; politicians and 
professional diplomats. The first group is more numerous because foreign 
ministers are appointed mostly for reasons of domestic politics. However able 
a diplomat may be, he rarely has the political backing requisite for high office; 
from the domestic point of view, he is rarely an asset in terms of partisan 
politics. A government takes over, and one among the party stalwarts is called 
to the post of foreign minister. In former times, when governments were re- 
cruited from the aristocracy and party lines in the proper sense either did not 
exist or hardly matttered, the newly appointed prime minister was wont to 
pick his foreign secretary from among professional diplomat. s. Yet in modern 
times the diplomat is regarded as a “nonpolitical’' figure, the foreign ministry 
as the biggest political plum. 

This is not to say that chiefs of governments do not exert some kind of 
selection, appointing those among their followers who, in the past, have shown 
interest in international relations or have gathered pertinent ex[)erience in pre- 
vious positions. Franklin I). Roosevelt appointed C^irdell Hull Secretary of 
State, not only because he wielded great influence in the political councils of 
the South, but also because he had, as a member of the Senate, sponsore<l 
enlightened tariff legislation and cordial relations with South America. At that 
time, both problems were among the most important in American foreign 
policy. In 1944, Mr. Stettinius was ap|>ointed successor to Mr. Hull because, 
as director of American lend-Iease operations, he had gathered valualde expe- 
riences with foreign countries, presumably enlisting their good will, especially 
that of the Soviet Union. His colleague at San Francisco in 1045, Anthony 
Eden, Churchill’s Foreign Secretary, possessed wide international experience, 
gathered first as Sir Austen Chamberlain’s parliamentary secretary, then as 
minister in charge of Britain’s dealings with the League of Nations, and then 
during an earlier tenure as Foreign Secretary. Before World War 11 he stood 
for a policy which, by timely opposition to Axis aggression, might have 
avoided that conflagration. John Foster Dulles, President Fjsenhower s Sec- 
retary of State, had been the principal adviser on foreign affairs to Thomas 
Dewey, twice Republican candidate for the presidency, and ser\e(l briefly in 
the United States Senate. His appointment brought to the Department of 
State not only the leading foreign-policy expert of the Republican Party but 
also the exponent of the “internationalist” wing of the party, which ensured 
General Eisenhower’s nomination at the convention in J952. 

There is an endless proces.sion of foreign ministers who had little or no 
qualification for that responsible position. In the twenties, an American Sec- 
retary of State so signally failed to grasp the nature of international relations 
that he abolished the code interception service in the Department of State. 
Under the Briining government in Germany, Foreign Minister ('urlius pre- 
cipitated a purposeless and foreseeable crisis by concluding in 1931 a customs 
union with Austria. Since it resulted in the withdrawal of fcireign credits, this 
wanton provocation of France and Britain accentuated the economic crisis in 
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Germany, aggravated unemployment, and ultimately brought the Nazis into 
power.*® Sir John Simon, an eminent barrister and experienced parliamentary 
leader, was tragically miscast for the role of British Foreign Minister in times 
of permanent political crisis. The Polish Foreign Minister Colonel Beck, vastly 
overrating the military strength of his country, balked at establishment of 
friendly relations with Russia, thus exacerbating the tensions between the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers, and giving Russia a convenient pretext 
for concluding the alliance with ('.ermany in 1939. Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
having gained dubious diplomatic experience as director of the “international 
research'’ bureau of the Nazi party, and later as Ambassador to London, ad- 
vised Hitler in 1939 that FLngland and France would not fight. During the war 
Ribbentrop, a narrow-minded toady, pursued a policy which made Germany’s 
complete isolation and total defeat inevitable. 

What diplomatic .skill can achieve in the face of woefully inadequate mili- 
tary and economic re.sources is best illustrated by two foreign ministers of the 
Weimar Republic. It is to these two men that ('.ermany owed her speedy re- 
covery from defeat in World War I. The first was Walther Rathenau, assas- 
sinated by his grateful compatriots in 1922 after he had succeeded in extri- 
cating Germany from her isolation by signing the Rapallo agreement with the 
Sf^viet Union. Rathenau reestablished, against the vitriolic opposition of the 
('.erman nationalists, friendly relations with England and France. He had 
gathered world-wide experience as an electrical engineer and builder of power 
stations in F^ngland. Holland. .Argentina, Russia. France, and Switzerland, and 
traveled widely in .Africa and .Asia. Incidentally, it was Rathenau who invented 
the term and concept of “planned economy.” 

Gustav Stresemann w’as called to the (iernian Foreign Office after a witless 
government bad brought (.ermany to the brink of a new war with France 
{Ruhrkric^). Stresemann not only persuadeii France to v rhdraw her troops 
from the Ruhr Valley but gained Germany's admittance to :he League of Na- 
tions, thus r(‘covering the status of equality among the great powers, a rank 
Germany seemed to have lost forever. Stresemann had learned to deal with 
foreign policy as one of the most influential memliers of the Reichstag. He 
had started out as a nationalist, but experience had taught him the wisdom of 
moderation. Unlike Rathenau, who had been appointed to the post of Foreign 
Minister mainly on the basis of .sheer ability. Stresemann came to power by 
the mechanics of parliamentary parly politics. It has often been asserted that 
Stresemann only feigned devotion to the ideals of the League but sought, in 
fact, to deceive the Western powers, a chc '^e emphatically related by those 
who claim that he gave his life for the cause of peace. The fact remains that 

20 The true British attitudes toward the Zollverein attempt and the related Franco- 
Britlsh German negotiations have now been revealed in Documents on British Foreign 
Policy J919 10.^9, edited by E. b. Woodward and Rohan Butler, Second Series, London, 
H.M.' SUlionery Office, 1947, Vol. 11, “19S1.” pp. I -57. 

21 See Count Harry Kc^^Jer, Walther Rathenau, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1930. 
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Stresemann restored to Germany international prestige and influence, objec- 
tives deemed wholly desirable by the great majority of the German people. 

Revolutionary upheavals, such as the French Revolution and overthrow of 
the Tsarist regime, appear to release untapped talents in foreign politics just 
as in domestic and military affairs. Revolutionary governments, locked in the 
stark struggle for survival, do not hesitate to call on unusual and unconven- 
tional men to deal with perilous situations. Talleyrand, a former bishop and 
aristocrat, whose ancestors included many high officers, prelates, and ministers, 
guided for nearly twenty years the foreign policy of Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic France. Upon the outbreak of the Revolution, he went to England and 
the United States, returned and made his peace with the new powers, with 
the express purpose of assuming power himself. Significantly, he opened his 
campaign by an address l>efore a scientific society on questions of foreign 
policy. He attained office by clever manipulation of domestic politics and in- 
fluential women — such as the celebrated Madame de Stael — later supported 
Bonaparte's roup (Titat of 18 Brumaire, and henceforth stayed in office be- 
cause his skill as negotiator and urbane understanding of internal ional affairs 
were invaluable to Napoleon. It was Talleyrand who in 1814-1815 extricated 
France from the worst consequences of defeat.- 

The Soviets appointed Leon Trotsky as their first Foreign Commissar be- 
cause his knowledge of languages and foreign countries as well as of the 
finer points of Marxist dialectics seemed to qualify him for the post. Frolsky, 
an unbending doctrinaire, proved a failure at Bresl-Litovsk and was replaced 
by Chicherin, son of a career diplomat and an old-time Bolshevik with a 
thorough knowledge of diplomacy and diplomats. Litvinov started out as the 
Soviet representative at London, where he happened to reside at the time 
of the revolution. He later served in key positions in the Foreign ('ommis- 
sariat and led numerous diplomatic missions abroad. When he became For- 
eign Commissar, he was undoubtedly the Soviets’ foremost expert in inter- 
national relations. 

To the second category of foreign ministers belong those who rise from 
the diplomatic ranks by virtue of professional skill. Among brilliant repre- 
sentatives of that t)q>e are Metternich (former Ambassador to Paris), Gorcha- 
kov (Ambassador to the Frankfurt Diet and Vienna), and Bismarck (Am- 
bassador to Paris and St. Petersburg). At the moment of this writing, not 
a single important country can boast of a foreign minister who is a career 
diplomat. 

The selection of foreign ministers, professionals or amateurs, is more often 
than not a matter of accident. Sometimes their choice is dictated by strange 

Talleyrand’s role in the saving of France, see Louis Madelin, TatUyfand, Paris, 
Flammarion, 1944, p. 238. A far more flattering portrait was painted >y Guglielmo 
Ferrero in The Reconstruction of Europe: Talleyrand and the Congress of Vienna 1834- 
1815, New York, Putnam, 1941. In addition to Talleyrand’s own memoirs, also consult 
Alfred Duff-Cooper, Talleyrand, New York, Harper, 1932. 
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involutions of political psychology. After Munich the Czechs appointed their 
Ambassador to Berlin^ Chvalkovski, a notorious appeaser, as Foreign Min- 
ister, hoping that he would prove able and willing to appease Hitler. In April, 
1945, Admiral Doenitz replaced Ribbentrop with Hitler's Finance Minister 
Schwerin-Krosigk, reasoning that this man, who had the reputation of being 
a supporter of Pastor Niemoller, would get better terms from the British and 
Americans. There is reason to believe that Secretary Byrnes was appointed 
chiefly because, under the legal provisions then in force, the presidential 
succession devolved upon the Secretary of State. Mr. Byrnes thus directed 
the international relations of the United States because he was considered 
the best available successor to the presidency. 

In order to forestall the evil effects of “political’' or random selection, vir- 
tually all countries developed the expedient of having career diplomats ad- 
minister the department and “advise” the minister. The.se functionaries, 
called in some countries Permanent Secretary, in others Secretary General, 
and in others Undersecretary, are as a rule appointed T/om the service. Yet 
these officials are rarely immune to changes in the political climate; their 
“permanence’' is as ephemeral as that of party politicians. Sir Robert Van- 
sittart was removed by “promotion" to an insignificant office, created espe- 
cially for this purpose, when he objected loo strenuously to Neville Cham- 
l)erlaiirs policy. When Paul Reynaud took over in 1940, he dismissed Alexis 
St. Leger, who had been Secretary General for nine years, and appointed 
Charles-Roux. at that time Ambassador to the Vatican. Mr. Sumner Welles, 
a most e.xperienced diplomat who, during the prolonged illnesses of Mr. Hull, 
for long months on end was Acting Secretary of State, was dismissed for 
personal rea.suns. When Mr. Bevin became Foreign Secretary in 1945, he 
installed hi.s own permanent secretary: the Undersecretary of State of 
Mr. Byrnes was not the same as that of Mr. Stettinius. Fhos while in theory 
the permanent secretary supposed to counteract the hazu.ds of the political 
appointment, in practice the undersecretary has also become a political 
appointee. 

It may be concluded that choice for high office in the world’s foreign min- 
istries has not been, and is not, guided by selection of the fittest. The domes- 
tic |)ower struggle determines the appointment of the foreign minister and his 
chief advisers. Domestic power competition thus enters into power competi- 
tion on the international scale. 
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Chapter 11 

DOMESTIC POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


It is not often that the reflections ijf hi^h officials are exposed unedited to 
public view. It is only because of a lirievnus indiscretion that an American 
diplomat \s observations destined for his immediate as.sociales on the question 
of foreign policy versus domestic politics weic published by the daily press. 
An effort was made in December, 1<)M, by the (German Ambassador, Dr. 
Hans Dieckhoff, to negotiate a reciprocal trade agreement with the United 
States. American officials, who favored exploring the Cierman offer in good 
faith, feared domestic political reactions in this country adverse to the ad- 
ministra** ’!* view of the feeling of many \merkans against Hitler and his 
entire regime, and for that reason suggested that nothing be attempted until 
after the ('ongres.sional elections in the fall. 

'I'he effort of Amba.ssador Dieckhoff to imj)rove (leiman-American rela- 
tions was set forth by Charles F. Darlington, assistant chief of the trade 
agreemenl.s division of the Stale Department in a long memorandum to his 
chief, which casts light not only on the formation of American foreign policy 
but also on the influence of d()mestic politics upon the routine conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. Darlington observed that: “the m lintenance an unsympathetic 
attitude by this Oovernment is not to the disadvantage ;i Ciermany alone; 
it has unfortunate consequences also for us." 

Mr, Darlingltm argued that it would react against the moderates in Ger- 
many who were seeking to restrain the party extremists if (German trade did 
not develop “with a minimum of regard to our formerly very great interest 
in the German market." and it would give American trade agreements policy 
“a two-faced appearance," casting a “shadow of discredit ' upon it “in the 
eyes of those familiar with it at home." 

Furthermore, Mr. Darlington contended, it would “strengthen Germany's 
feeling of encirclement" and give this ft- 'ing “more Ixisis in fact.” But in 
urging a constructive approach to the German offer, Mr. Darlington recog- 
nized the political factors here at home and suggested that for that reason 
nothing be attempted until after the fall elections. Mr. Darlington wrote: ^ 

> Document released hy the House Un-American Activities Committee, Dec! 16, 194S, 
as quoted by The New Y »rk rimes, Dec. 17, 1948. The italics aie Mr. Darlington’s. 
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It is recognized that the first reaction of many will be that any commercial agree- 
ment with Germany would be bad domestic politics in that certain groups would 
oppose it bitterly while the general public would show for it little enthusiasm. Such 
an agreement might be expected for a period to cause the Administration embar- 
rassment, and to reflect adversely upon the trade agreements program. 

Certainly the best politics of all, at any time, is the politics of prosperity. An 
agreement with Germany, if at all comprehensive, could hold promise of greater 
gains for American exports, and particularly American agricultural exports, than an 
agreement with any other countr>\ 

If an agreement were concluded following next autumn’s elections, a year and a 
half would still remain before the expiration of the Trade Agreements Act, and two 
years before the Presidential elections, in which its beneficial effects could be 
influencing and softening public opinion. 

Such an attitude reveals a schizophrenic frame of mind. It also reveals a 
fundamental misreading of the obligations of representative government. The 
Constitution does not impose on the elected politician and his aids the duty 
to follow the dictates of public opinion. It is the essence of representative 
government that the politician is voted into office on the theory that he can 
defend the interests of the people better than the people themselves. In order 
to free him from the pressure of day-by-day fluctuations in opinion, he is not 
subject to recall during his term of office (except through impeachment). It 
is up to the elected statesman to act according to his best judgment but not 
according to the presumed dictates of a variable public opinion. It is true 
that he may fall in the line of duty, exactly as the soldier may fall; but his 
risk is considerably smaller. On the other hand, if his judgment is vindicated, 
his stature is bound to increase and his reelection is assured. From the 
personal career point of view, it is a doubtful policy to base one s decisions 
on the quicksand of public opinion; from the national point of view, it is 
disastrous. 

The “influencing and .softening of public opinion" is part of the policy 
maker’s job in democratic countries as well as in lands ruled by despots. 
However, in democratic countries the pre.ssure of public opinion is direct and 
is recorded with considerable immediacy and speed upon that sensitive nega- 
tive, parliamentary representation. “The conscience of C'ongress,” as one 
writer puts it, “is peculiarly sensitive to large numbers.” 'rhough a U.S. 
Senator has less cause to worry about the passing fancies of the public than 
his colleague in the House or even the President and may at times “be to 
a surprising degree deaf to the voice of public opinion,” - he, too, js receptive 
to the wishes of the public— if that public represents “large numbers.” What- 
ever may be one’s opinion on the Senate’s record in foreign affairs, that record 
is not the Senate’s own but also that of the voter. That the voter may con- 
demn his elected repre.sentatives for having acted in accordance with his 

^ Thomas A. Bailey, The Man in the Street, New York, Macmillan, 1948, p. 7. 
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wishes is not so much of a paradox as it may seem. It is a phenomenon 
familiar to psychologists and theologians. 

THE SENATE AND U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 

“Whipping a dead horse was ever a waste of effort/’ W. Stull Holt prefaces 
his book entitled Treaties Defeated by the Senate,^ 

yet not more so, many people would maintain, than proving that senators are in- 
liuenced by considerations alien to the merits of the questions on which they vote. 
Ever>'one knows that the .Senate has sometimes rejected treaties for reasons that 
have nothing to do with the wisdom of the foreign policy presented. Everyone knows 
that these extraneous rea.sons can usually be traced either to the struggle between 
President and Senate for the control of foreign policy or to the warfare of the 
President’s ])oliticaI opponents who hope to secure some partisan advantage. 

All this may be a dead horse, yet it is important to realize to what extent 
foreign policy may be decided by reasons of domestic and electoral politics 
and may become divorced from the true interests of the country. This state 
of affairs, a:: undue and unwarranted influence of domestic politics on foreign 
policy, by no means prevails only in the United .States. However, the treaty- 
making [)()vver of the Senate is, for all practical purp«)ses. a unique institution 
and c.xpose.s this country more than any other to the vicissitudes of domestic 
quibbling. 

'I'he Senate has acted as a brake to such an extent that virtually all Presi- 
dents have refrained from submitting treaties which, but for partisan reasons, 
would otherwise have been advantageous to this country. Repeatedly, various 
Secretaries of States expressed the belief that the Senate would not again 
accept a treaty of importance. During the ten years between 1805 and 1815 
not a single treaty was submitted to the Senate, an extraordinary fact even 
if the United Slates’ geographic remoteness from the puncipal theater of 
world politics is considered. It was a performance which was hardly ever 
duplicated in the hi.story of any country. 

The Louisiana Purchase stands out as the most imt^rtant single diplo- 
matic ad in early American history. This treaty, which not only insured the 
political and economic fulure of the country but also reivoved the threat of 
war with Prance, was forced upon a reluctant Senate only by unusual pressure 
exerted by the Executive. In 1824, a treaty was signed with Great Britain 
for the suppression of the slave trade. The stipulations of the draft treaty 
conformed to senatorial wishes. Vet the P^nate killed the treaty by writing 
into it a provision which authorized the United States to capture vessels off 
slave territory under British i ontrol, while Britain was denied a similar right 
off the coasts of the United States, The reason for the rejection, besides 

»W. Stull Holl, Treaties Defeated by the Senate, Baltimore, Johns Hop^s Press, 
1933, p. 1. The discussion is based on this excellent treatise. 
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partisan politics, was the opposition of many Senators to the abolition of 
slavery. In 1824, another antislavery treaty was concluded with Colombia. 
The terms of this treaty were identical with those which the Senate had 
approved in the treaty with Great Britain. Yet the treaty was defeated by 
a large majority, again because of its abolitionist implications. 

Another senatorial puzzle was a treaty of commerce with Texas signed in 
1842. After considerable temporization, the Senate eliminated from the treaty 
all clauses containing concessions made to Texas. For example, the Senate 
rejected the article which permitted Texas to market cotton in the United 
States free of duty for five years. This chicanery had little lasting conse- 
quences, yet it risked driving Texas into the hands of Great Britain and 
France who sought to enter into close relations with the new state. 

In 1844 a treaty for the annexation of Texas was submitted. This treaty 
was killed for purely domestic reasons connected with a presidential election. 
The Senate action was one of the major causes of the Mexican War and is 
considered by some historians as an important link in the chain of events 
which ultimately led to the Civil War. The election proved the Senate to 
have misjudged the wishes of the country which desired the union with 
Texas, and the annexation was finally proclaimed. H(dt writes that one “may 
well tremble at the narrow escape from disaster, for an independent 'IVxas 
guaranteed by Great Britain and France would have been disastrous. . . . 
The risk was run by the United Stales ... not because of any sincere 
difference of opinion among those in control of foreign policy but because of 
the hope of partisan advantage.’* 

The purchase of Alaska from Russia, another step of extreme importance 
in American history, was approved by the Senate despite President J(jhn- 
son's opposition. The Senate voted ratification in order to show its gratitude 
for Russian naval help during the Civil War. The picture of high-minded 
unanimity is slightly marred by the revelation that the Russian minister to 
Washington had made a ‘‘judicious distribution” of money “to newspaiier 
writers and membt^rs of Congress.” 

In 1867, a commercial treaty was signed with Hawaii which would have 
been economically beneficial to both countries but would also have obligated 
the United States to offer protection to the island kingdom. The Senate 
postponed deliberations for more than a year, rejected the treaty, and in 1870 
voted against a supplementary treaty extending the time of ratification. 

At approximately the same time a treaty was concluded with Denmark 
for the purchase of two islands in the West Indies. This treaty was rejected 
despite its manifestly favoralile conditions. The later history of this treaty 
is revealing as regards the Senate’s pace and effectiveness in matters of 
foreign policy. In 1892 negotiations were resumed but jiroved futile. In 1902 
a new treaty was signed and ratified, but this lime the angry Danes refused 
ratification. In 1917 the purchase was accomplished but at a consideraMy 
higher price than had been possible fifty years earlier. The United States 
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was able to consummate the transaction chiefly because Denmark pursued 
a policy of friendship and moderation. After the United States had refused 
to purchase the islands, Denmark was free to sell them to one of several great 
European powers. In this case, the United States would have been comp>elled 
to intervene or to suffer a flagrant violation of the Monroe Doctrine, in 
addition to being committed to the indefen.sible policy of depriving Denmark 
of the right to sell the islands but at the same time refusing to buy them 
itself. Moreover, a plebiscite conducted in the islands in order to determine 
the willingness of the people to join the United States was in the affirmative. 
Had Denmark not been a liberal pnwer, the population might have been 
made to suffer for its stand. 

In the period between 1869 and 1898 the Senate handled 134 treaties and 
turned down 20 of these. Only rouiiiie treaties were approved, while nearly 
all treatie.s which were of any political importance were defeated. Among 
these was a treaty with the Dominican Rejiublic which was to have given 
the United States command of the Caribbean and the Isthmus and which 
President Orant considered urgent because a European power was known to 
be seeking a foothold in Santo Domingo. Senator Sumner opened his oration 
opposing this tieaty with the following wor(l> which, although they seem 
singularly irrelevant as regards the issue at hand, may be taken as choice 
samples of partisan debate: “The resolution before the Senate commits 
Congress to a dance of blood.'’ 

Under Cirant’s presidency a naval officer secured, for a promise of protec- 
tion and friendship, a treaty with a native chief on Tutuila. Samoa Islands, 
which granted the United States the right to establish a naval base in Pago 
Pago. This treaty died in the ( ommiltee on Foreign Relations. 

In 1893 a new ruler came to power in Hawaii and concluded a treaty with 
the United States providing for the annexation of the i'‘lnids. This treaty 
was submitted to the Senate during the last days of an ouigoing administra- 
tion, and the new President. Grover Cleveland, withdrew the treaty. He ap- 
parently had some doubt that the Hawaiian revolution was entirely spon- 
taneous and was not engineered with American help. The main motive was 
the desire of Cleveland and his party to discredit former President Harrison 
and his administration. In 1897, when the revolutionary government was still 
in power, and while Cleveland was out of office, a second treaty for the annex- 
tion of Hawaii was signed. Vet the Senate refused ratification. The admini- 
stration, therefore, planned to by-pass the Senate and lo annex Hawaii by 
a joint resolution. However, before a decision wa.*; reached on this point, 
war with Spain broke out; the annexation w.i.5 carried out as a war emergency 
measure and approved by large majorities in both Houses. 

The United Stales was one of the champions of the policy of international 
arbitration and assumed leadership in the movement to substitute arbitration 
for the use of force in international affairs. In 1897, however, th^ Senate 
blocked the signing of arbitration treaties, for the simple reason that such 
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treaties would deprive the Senate of some of its control over foreign affairs. 
In that same year, the Senate rejected a treaty signed between the United 
States and Great Britain which committed both countries to the adjustment 
of disputes by arbitration. In the words of Sir Julian Pauncefote, the Senate 
was ^‘determined to retain absolute control over every case of arbitration, and 
for that purpose" destroyed “the treaty by amendments which reduced it to 
a mere agreement to arbitrate any dispute, provided it be with the consent 
of the Senate, and on such terms and on such conditions as a Senate might 
choose to prescribe/’ The Senate took this action presumably against the 
will of the majority of Americans; it acted in the sole interest of preserving 
its constitutional prerogatives. 

When, in 1898, the peace treaty with Spain was submitted to the Senate, 
that august body had not approved any important treaty for more than 
twenty-five years. I'he Spanish peace treaty was saved through the e.xertions 
of Senator Lodge who, five minutes before the final vote, won over the second 
of four doubtful Senators; two more negative votes would have been sufficient 
to reject the treaty. Even so, it is doubtful whether any positive vote would 
have been secured without the resumption of fighting in Manila, and there is 
no doubt that, in order to get the treaty accepted, liberal use was made of 
patronage. 

There is, however, an example in w^hich the Senate succeeded in obtaining 
better conditions for the United States than had been secured by the adminis- 
tration in the treaty submitted. '^his is the first Hay-Pauncefote Freaty of 
1900 designed to authorize the United States to build a canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama. This treaty had to lake account of British rights secured 
in earlier agreements and it provided for neutralization of the canal and the 
prohibition of fortifications. The Senate rejected the treaty by amending it 
drastically. The British accepted the substance of these amendments in the 
second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, acting largely in fear of the growing German 
naval threat. This treaty permitted the United States not only to build the 
Panama Canal but to integrate it in the American defensive system. 

In 190S, President Theodore Roosevelt concluded a treaty with the Uoniini- 
can Republic by which the United States was to supervise the finances of that 
country in order to prevent European states from collecting by force money 
owed them. This treaty was in line with the Monroe Doctrine and designed 
to forestall any violation of that basic American policy. Yet the Senate 
rejected the treaty. It was saved only by a subterfuge of President Roose- 
velt, who negotiated a temporary modus vivendi .stipulating that super- 
vision was to be carried out by individuals (and not by the IJfnited States 
government) nominated by the American President and appointed by the 
Dominican President. In the end the Senate signed a modified version of 
the original treaty in 1907. 

President Taft also concluded treaties providing for supervision of the 
finances of certain Caribbean countries, most of which were defeated for 
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purely domestic reasons. He was equally unlucky with various arbitration 
treaties, which were rejected because, as stated in a majority report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: *‘The constitutional powers of the Senate 
are taken away pro tanto and are transferred to a commission, upon the 
composition of which the Senate has no control whatever/' 

The action of the Senate with respect to the Versailles Treaty, the League 
of Nations, and later performances such as the Neutrality Act of 193S, are 
too well known to bear discussion. 

The unratihed treaties mentioned in the above discussion were merely 
selected as random examples. 'I'he list could he extended and many examples 
given when the administration did not even seriously consider a necessary 
step in foreign policy because it would not have proved acceptable to the 
Senate. It is not asserted here that the Senate acted unwisely in those cases 
where it opposed expansion of the United Slates. Expansion is not always 
beneficial, ^'et the point must be made that in almost every instance when 
measures designed to enlarge the territories and influence f the United States 
were laid before the Senate, there were compelling reasons for adopting 
expansionist policies, including the desire tf» avert entanglements and war. 
In many case, annexation by the United States was desired by the inhabi- 
tants of the annexed territories. Jf the Senate had had its way, the United 
States would hardly have grown to be a world power. The most disappoint- 
ing aspect of this story, however, is that the attitude of the Senators, though 
sometimes defensible, was in most cases based on considerations of domestic 
policies. It was the domestic politics, and not any doctrine of foreign policy, 
which determined and guided foreign policy. In practically all the cases men- 
tioned, the .‘^enatnrial rank and file cared more for what would be apt to 
sway their constituents at the next election than for the best interests of the 
United States in world politics.’ 

In fairness to the Senate it must be stressed that politi' il considerations 
weighed heavily also on foreign policy decisions made by various Presidents. 
Nor would it be accurate to state that Congressional obstruction of a presi- 
dential foreign policy was always harmful to the best interests of the coun- 
try; ('ongress did prevent many foolish acts, though unfortunately not enough 
of them. Lastly, it .should be noted that there have been cases of administra- 
tive sabotage of foreign policy laws enacted by Congress. The failings of the 
Senate undoubtedly were the bane of the foreign policy of the United States 
during the 19th century, 'fhe failings of the Executive were fraught with 
grave consequences under many administrations in the 20th cenlury. 

For example, the recognition of the Soviet Union in 1933 was decided upon 
by President R(X)sevelt in practical disregard of the State Department’s ad- 

♦ Reduced to its simplest terms, the politician’s dilemma is that of ambition and duty. 
“I have never been afraid of failing morally. The man who enters public life has always 
at command a sure resource against this danger, that is — retirement” (Prince M^terni<^, 
as quoted by Bertrand Ru.ssell in Freedom versus Ofionization, New York, Norton, 193i, 
p. 7). 
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vice. For many years communist propaganda had asserted that recognition 
would lead to an immediate and drastic enlargement of American trade with 
Russia. Nothing of the kind happened.^ 

Congressional criticism might have prevented President Roosevelt from 
making an agreement with Russia by which the possessions of a third state, 
China, were bartered away, without knowledge of or consent by that third 
government.** The Yalta dealings were secret diplomacy at its worst. President 
Truman’s negotiations with the Russians during 1945, in the course of which 
he abandoned a large portion of the American conquests in (lermany — western 
Saxony and Thuringia, as well as a land corridor to Berlin— for empty Rus- 
sian promises, well might have been attended by less disastrous consequences 
had they been subject to Congressional scrutiny and approval. 

Under modern conditions, the two-thirds rule of the Senate has lost much 
of its significance. The Senate has shown itself highly amenable to ad- 
ministrative leadership in foreign affairs, partly as a result of the vast propa- 
ganda machine by which any presidential policy is being supported, partly 
also because the Senate could not but respond to pressing security needs. 'Fhe 
best illustration of this change may be found in the fact that the initiative for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization originated in a bipartisan Senate 
declaration. It is also a fact that the Senate accepted treaties submitted to 
it since 1945, usually with huge majorities. Examples are the NATO i)act 

*On July 27, 1Q33, the acting Secrelan of Stale handed President Roosevelt a 
memorandum by the chief of the Division ot Eastern Euro])ean Affairs, Mr Robert 
F. Kelley, in which the reasons against recognition were sumniari/ed. It was stated 
that the Soviet government w'as unwilling “to observe certain general^ accepted prin- 
ciples governing the conduct of nations towards each other.” such as the pavrnent of 
debts. It was emphasized that the Soviet trade monopoly w’ould produce considemble diffi- 
culties in the rekitions with the Soviet Union. The most important statement of the memo- 
randum reads: “So long as the communist regime continues to carry on in other countries 
activities designed to bring about ultimatel> the overthrow of the government and in.sti- 
tulions of these countries, the establishment ol genuine friendly relations between Ru.ssia 
and those countries is out of the question. ... It w'ould seem, therefore, that an es.sential 
prerequisite to the establishment of harmonious and trustful relations with the Soviet 
government is the abandonment by the present rulers of Russia of their world revolu- 
tionary aims and the discontinuance of their activities designed to bring about the realiza- 
tion of such aims.” U.S. Department of Stale Publication 4539, Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Diplomatic Papers, the Soviet Vnkon 19^3 to 1930, Government Printing 
Office, 1952, pp. 6^-11. Whether the President ever read this memorandum or whether he 
took its argument seriously is not known. He decided upon recognition in two very Ciasual 
conversations with Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who himself did not give the matter 
deep thought or study. See Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull, N«w York, Mac- 
millan, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 293, 297. It is remarkable that while in London, Hull tried to 
sound out the British Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon, to find out whether the British 
recognition of Soviet Russia had been a success. "But for some reason or other Simon 
would talk but very little” (ibid., p. 239). The talkative American did nol get the point 
his British colleague wanted to put across by .silence. 

®The efforts to bring Russia into the war against Japan were opposed as unwise and 
unnecessary by the U.S. Navy. See Military Situation in the Far F,ast, Hearings before 
the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, 82d Cong., 1st Sess., Part 4, pp. .3055/. 
and p. 27.31. See also William D. Leahy, / Was There, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950, 
p. 318. 
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itself and the Japanese peace treaty. In some cases^ such as the peace treaty 
with Italy which subjected that country to disarmament provisions quite in- 
compatible with American security interests, it might have been wiser for the 
Senate to assert its prerogatives rather than be the rubber stamp of the ad- 
ministration. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE U.S. CONSTITUTION 

We must now give attention to one particularly difficult and vexatious 
problem that constantly plagues anfl sometimes obstructs American foreign 
jwlicy, the constitutional problem. I'he ( mistitution of the United States 
does not authorize the executive de[)artment to carry out foreign policy alone. 
The executive department shares its powers with ( ongress. In Article II of 
the Constitution it is stated that the President "shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur.’* .\s we have seen, this un called two-thirds 
rule of the Senate has, time and again, blocked treaties even though they 
would have l>een of great advantage to the welfare and security of the United 
States. 

While diplomatic paralysis was not particularly fiangerou'^ during the 19th 
century, when the Tnited States lived in alnuwt ct>mplete iNilation, times 
have changed. In the air age foreign relations have to be handled with speed. 
Phe C'onstilution of the United States -at least as it is generally interpreted 
prevents .speedy treatment of foreign problems; iheoretitally, the country 
may be confronted by the gravest danger, and yet C(>ngre.ss, basing itself on 
it.s constitutional right.s, may forestall executive action. 

This situation was highlighted in 1940, one of the most dangerous years 
in the history of Western civilization. France was abou; 'o fall, and the 
French Premier, Paul Reynaud, tried with all waning .strength to keep 
his country fighting. I'here was but one means to hold the European front 
against Nazism: the (/i/h'f help of the United States. C'onsequently, Reynaud 
sent a cable to President Roosevelt in which we read: 

1 beseech you to declare publicly th.it '‘the United Statc.s will give the .\llics aid and 
material support by all means short of an expeditionary force. 1 beseech you to 
do this before il i.s too late 1 know' the gravity of such a gesture. Its very gravity 
demands that it should not be made too late. 

You said to us yourself on the .5th of October, 1937: i am conn^lled and you 
are compelled to look ahead, fhe peace, the f ‘edom and the secui.iy of 90 per 
cent of the population of the world arc being jeopardized by the remaining 10 per 
cent who are threatening a bieakdown of all international order and law. 

“Surely the 90 yier cent who vvimt to live in peace under law ami in accordance 
with moral standards that have received almost universal acceptance through the 
centuries, can and must find some w’ay to make their will prevail. / 

The hour has now come for these. 
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M, Reynaud quoted aptly. He called upon America to make good its word 
and stand up and fight for the ideals which it championed. President Roose- 
velt answered as follows: 

In these hours which are so heart-rending for the French people and yourself, I 
send you the assurances of my utmost sympathy, and I can further assure you that 
so long as the French people continue in defense of their liberty which constitutes 
the cause of popular institutions throughout the world, so long will they rest assured 
that materiel and supply will be sent to them from the United States in ever- 
increasing quantities and kinds. 

1 know that you will understand that these statements carry with them no impli- 
cation of military commitments. Only the Congress can make such commitments. 

The paralysis of American foreign policy that was climaxed by the fall 
of France lasted for another eighteen months until the day when bombs 
dropped on Pearl Harbor. 

Many proposals have been worked out aiming at the reform of those con- 
stitutional processes which may hamper American foreign affairs.' 1'hough 
this is not the place to discuss the merits or demerits of these propo.sals, it 
may be pointed out that most of them concentrate on the abolition of the two- 
thirds rule. Since there is little likelihood that such a change will be accepted 
and that the treaty rights of the Senate will be deleted from the (Constitution, 
these ideas are of little practical interest in the present phase of American 
history. The more important problem, therefore, is this: what can be done 
within the framework of the American (Constitution as it is now in force? 

It should be obvious that the Constitution is a broad and ^.eneral outline 
of the principles which govern American politics. Tt does not determine how 
these principles should be 'implemented. Foreign policy is conducted at 
present far more effectively than 100 or even 50 years ago. During the most 
recent past American conduct of foreign affairs has become increasingly flexi- 
ble. It can be argued that the stalemate of 1940 was partly due to tactical 
errors on the part of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull. It is certain that their 
conduct w^as in part influenced by considerations of domestic politics and, in 
particular, of Mr. Roosevelt’s impending campaign ff)r reelection. However 
that may be, the flexibility of the Constitution must be recognized as of prime 
importance. 

The power of Congress to declare war would severely limit the capabili- 
ties of the President in the conduct of foreign affairs, not only pbsitively, but 
also negatively. Twice in American history, in 1812 and 1898, Congress pro- 
voked unnecessary wars, the first of which greatly endangered American 

^See e.specially Kenneth Colci;rove, The American Urnate and World Pe$ce, New York, 
VanKuard, 1944; Thomas K. Finictter, Can Representative Government Do the Job? 
New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945; Henry Hazlilt, A New Constitution Now, New 
York, Whittlesey, 1942; Clinton L. Rossitcr, Constitutional Dictatorship, Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1948. For a contrary view, sec R. J. Dangerfield, In Defense 
of the Senate, Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma Press, 193S. 
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independence. However, according to Article II, Section 2, the President is 
appointed Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
By virtue of being the Commander in Chief, the President can send the 
armed forces of the United States wherever he pleases. Or as William Howard 
Taft, former President of the United Slates, defined it: “The President is 
Commander in Chief. Under this he can order the army and navy anywhere 
he will, if the appropriation furnish the means of transportation.” 

Presidents of the United States have ordered the execution of well over 
100 military operations outside the borders of the United States. Some of 
the.se operations, v^hatever they were railed at the time, were wars. From 
1798 to 1800, there were large-scale hostilities with France. Two wars were 
fought against the Harbary States. I'he United Slates participated promi- 
nently in the repression of the Boxer Rebellion in China, during 1900 and 
1901. Mexkan-Amerkan hostilities in 1914 1917 ^^ere full-fledged wars, as 
were numeroui^ other military “inteiventions in T atin America. The Siberian 
expediticiii in 1918-1920 was a large-scale miblar\ operation.'' 

Attention may be invited to a provision in the ( (institution which is usually 
overlooked hi V. . nssions of our problem: \(iording to \rticle IV, Section 4, 
the I nit(‘d Statens “shall protect" each state of the Union ‘ against invasions.” 
It would seem that this sw^eeping piovi.sion gi\('' the President wide freedom 
of action. In other woids, while (’ongress has the richl to didan war, the 
President has the right to mnkr and war. and he can exercise this 

right .IS long as the forces and the money at hi'^ dispo'-al la^'t Only if and 
when he run.s •^hort of soldiers and supplies would the President have to 
return to Congress for further authorization. It is noteworthy that Congress 
can declare war by simple majority; w^ars can be decLiied without a two- 
thirds majority of the Sen.ite. 

The most sweeping Constitutional provi.sioii ob'^lrucling peedy execution 
of foreign policy is the two-thirds rule. While this provision may seem very 
stringent and is often invoked a.s a pretext for inaction, actually it can be 
circumvented easily and legally. The Constitution fads to give a definition 
of the term “licaly.** Nor does it stipulate the particular t\pe of international 
action where a tieaty is recpiired. Any type of agreement can be concluded 
by the \merican government with any foreign goveinmenl wathout u.sing the 
iiLstrument of a “treaty"- with the possible exception of peace treaties.® 

^This xsholc problem was diMUssed in c\Un\n b> James (ii.iiton Rocir in H'orW Po- 
licing and th Constitution (Boston. World Pea«' (ounditiun, l‘)4s) ^''^Kers gives a 
complete li‘'t ot these opn.ition'' in the appendix (o >ns book 

^^McCluie (onclude.s his expoMtum wilh tin ''tatement that the PuMdent can do by 
executive agreement an>thing he lan do bv iie.il\ 'I'hc Piesidini m.i\ need the coopera- 
tion of Congress but there is a wuli field ot aition where such loopeiation is unnecessary 
and where ('ongress ha** no (onMilutional aiithoiiiy to clUscnt “Thcie is nothing that 
can l)c done b> Iriaty that cannot lie done h\ ('ongres<i-confirmed executive agr^'ment.” 
See W M MiClure, Intcrnationnl K\ccutive Af!,reemeni\, New Yoik, Columbia Univer- 
^ sity Press, 1941, p 386; see also p 361. 
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The only reason why a government should resort to a formal treaty is that 
it wants to give to its word the highest degree of solemnity and to increase 
its reliability vis-i-vis its partners. Practical reasons, therefore, sometimes 
suggest that a treaty be concluded. Practical reasons may a/so suggest that 
an agreement be not couched in the form of an official and formal treaty. ' 
The reason why many governments seek to conclude formal treaties instead 
of mere matter-of-fact agreements is that treaties are supposedly the strongest 
and only truly unbreakable commitment— according to the ( onstitution, 
treaties are the “supreme law of the land” (Article V'l). This view overlooks 
the historical fact that other countries do not give si) high a legal valuation 
to treaties. 

Nor is it necessarily in the interest of the Tnitcd States that an agree- 
ment with a foreign power be valued so highly that it becomes “the supreme 
law of the land.” In view of the fluidity of foreign affairs, no government 
should bind itself to that extent. 

In the absence of prophetic gifts, few responsible governments are ever 
ready to commit themselves over long periods of time. Treaties are usually 
concluded to take care of concrete situations even though they may be fdua.sed 
in general terms. However, to reconcile the need of meeting a specific situ- 
ation with the other (usually fancied) need of desiribing this situation in 
general terms, treaty texts are more often than not ambiguous and full of 
loopholes. This is particularly true of the overpro|)agandi/ed North .\llanlic 
Pact of 1949. 

It can be said that no treaty has evtr /)ren eondmled in modern times 
which would not have permitted any skillful intrrnat tonal lawyer to (xfrieafe 
his government from the commitment. Many treaties become [lointless shortly 
after their ratification, because fundamentally different situations arise. For 
example, when England in 1944 agreed to the dismemberment of roland. she 
was still formally allied with that country, '[’hroughout the ('old War with 
Russia and the Berlin blockade, both France and Britain were allii‘d with 
Russia, Whatever the treaty provisions, a profound change in the inter- 
national situation always gives the convenient and sometimes thi* valid pre- 
text to invoke the clause rebus sic stantibus and thus to invalidate the treaty. 

Less than two-fifths of the approximately 2,000 international agreements 
which the United States has entered into before I9.M have been made as 
treaties according to ^he constitutional procedure.”’ Most agreements were 
couched in the form of “executive agreements.” The use of such e.Kccutive 

^‘*Sce Henry S. Fra.ser, Treaties and Executive Agreements, S. Doc. 244, 7.Slh ('onu., 
2d Scss., 1934, See also McClure, op. cit.; Green H. Hackworth, Digest of International 
Lav), (lovernment Printing Offire, 104.1. Vol. V. It .should be added that variou.s adminis- 
trations usually made it a point to legalize important executive agrwmenls by joint 
resolutions in Congress; for example, the annexation.s of Texas, Hawaii, and the Samoa 
lsland.s were endorsed by such joint resolutions (see David M. Levitan, Executive Agree- 
ments, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940). 
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agreements has been upheld by the American courts, including the Supreme 
Court, 

The first executive agreement in American history was concluded as early 
as 1792 and set up the postal service with Canada. In 1816, the first impor- 
tant executive agreement was entered into with Creat Britain, limiting naval 
armaments on the Creat Lakes. 

The most imix)rtant step in foreign policy which the United States under- 
took in all its history, the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine — a commit- 
ment to defend the entire Western Hemisphere— was not a treaty. It was 
ba.sed on a more or less informal iiPderstanding with Britain. Legally, the 
Monroe Doctrine was nothing but a simple presidential announcement to 
Congre.ss. 

The United States annexed Texas and Hawaii and concluded the armistice 
with^pain in 1898 b>' executive agreement. The Open Door policy was 
worked out by a series of executive agreements. The United States joined 
the International i.abor Organization and the Pan American Union by execu- 
tive agreement. In the same manner, the United States exchanged with 
Britain fiftv destroyers for Atlantic and Caribbean military bases, joined 
UNRKA, aiui adhered to the Lour-Xation Declaration (jf 1943. This declara- 
tion came as close as anything to being an alliance. Actually, Secretary of 
State ('ordell Hull slated that, originally, the Kour-Xation Declaration had 
been drawn up in the form of a treaty but was changed because of the con- 
stitutional obstacle into an e.xecutivc agreement.'^ 

The far-reaching agreements entered into at ('asablanca and Teheran, in- 
cluding the commitment t>f the United States to the “unconditional surrender'’ 
policy, were concUided without the benefit of the two-thirds Senate rule. 
1'he same is true of the even more conse(|uential decisions of Yalta and 
Pot.sdam. Vhv evidence i<. therefore, very clear that in oM^^r to conduct its 
foreign policy the United States does not need to make ust of treaties which 
have to be ratified by a two-thirds majority in the Senate but can resort to 
other types of legal and dipKunatic instruments. 

Even though the President has powers to conclude agreements which he 
may deem nece.ssary, he cannot, of course, disregard C'ongress. In some way 
or other any agreement reiiuires action on the part of the United States, and 
that action has to be financed. I'he President cannot risk that Congress will 
refuse him the means for his policy, let alone that Congress will pass laws 
which would invalidate the agreements (none of which, incidentally, need be 
made public). However, all the President needs is a sitnplf majority and 
nothing more. 

This statement may not be quite in accordance with the written word of 
the Constitution, but it agrees closely with the actual fact. To give just one 
example, one of the most important American actions in the field of .foreign 


''See Hull, op. at., Vol II, pp 1646/. 
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policy, the Foreign Assistance Act of April, 1948, was authorized by simple 
majorities in both Houses. It was not a treaty requiring a tw\)-thirds Senate 
majority. The law authorized the establislinient of a new government agency, 
the Economic Cix)peration Administration, and assigned to it the funds neces- 
sary for its functioning. Yet it was essentially a ‘ treaty" with numerous 
foreign nations. 

As a rule, foreign policy can be formulated and executed with least 
hindrance and delay if it has at least the tacit support of a part of the oppo- 
sitional party. Such support will hardly be lacking if the propo.sed policy is 
reasonable. While much criticism has been leveled at Congre.ss, it should not 
be overlooked that the various adminLstrations in American history con- 
tributed theii shart to the ineffectiveness of foreign policy. 

To define and execute polic), the administration itself needs unity of pur- 
pose and direction. Too often, however, the .\merican government was .‘^plit 
between various departments working at cross-purposes; very often the State 
Department followed a different i>olicy from the Department of ('ommcrce or 
the military departments .\t time.s, the President overruled the departments, 
and at other time.s the de|)artments failed to act in accordance with jjresiden- 
tial directives. 

It must be conceded that many of the policies proposed and carried out by 
the Department of State were ill conceived. There have been times when 
Congress has showm a better understanding of the internation»il situation than 
the Executive. While undoubtedly C'oiigre.ss can block a wmsc foreign policy, 
it also can substitute itself, at least partiall>, for an administration which 
fails to represent the interests of the Cnitecl States 

Korean Complications. \\'ith the signing of the Tnited Nations Charter 
by the Cnit^l States, a new element was added to the constitutional prob- 
lem. These complications derive especially from Articles 39 to 43. 'I'hese 
articles provide that the United Nations Security Council, upon determina- 
tion that a threat to the peace exists, shall “decide" upon countermeasures. 
The Security Council is entitled to ‘ call upon the parties concerned to com- 
ply with such provisional measures as it deems neces.sary or advisable," The 
Security Council also may “take such actions by air, sea or land forces as 
may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security,’’ 
while all members of the United Nations “undertake to niake available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance and facilities, . . . nece$sary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security." Article 43 qualifies 
these provisions by stating that the implementing agreements to be concluded 
between the Security Council and nation members “shall be silbject to rati- 
fication by the signatory states in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional prfK esses.” 

It is quite clear that even if such .special arrangements ever were to be 
negotiated (which is very doubtful), the United States Senate could not ratify 
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them without abandoning one of its major prerogatives. Since such agree- 
ments have not been concluded, let alone ratified, the Security Council has 
no legal authority to call upon the United States for military support. Never- 
theless, the United States did ratify the United Nations Charter. Hence the 
Security Council possesses a theoretical and limited authority to ask for the 
military support of the United Stales, but there are no provisions as to how 
this “authority’^ is to be exercised. 

In 1950, in answer to the communist attack on South Korea, the Security 
Council did indeed ask the United Slates to intervene by force of arms. The 
American government complied with this request. Tt is, howwer, far more 
true to say that the .American government first decided that such interven- 
tion was necessary, and that it thm prevailed upon the Security Council to 
ask for American assistance. Thi^ policy was possible only because at that 
time the Soviet government did not participate in the deliberations of the 
Security Council. The Security Council passed from the Korean scene as soon 
as the Soviets returned to it. Instead of ihe ( oiincil exerting any authority, 
the United State.s was appointed executive aiieni in Korea and practically 
fought it*; cw'Ti war. \*ery few nations complied with the Security Council’s 
original demand for intervention, and even fewer sent more than “token 
forces' to Korea. Nevertheless, a precedent ^va‘^ set: the United States had 
gone to war upon the invitation of the United Nations. 

Once the United States had intervened in Korea, the question arose whether 
Congress should declare war formally. The government, acting on the hy- 
pothesis that it was not fighting a w'ar but simidy a '‘[Kdice action," opposed 
such a ste|) and opposed al.so a joint Senale-Hou.se declaration supporting 
.\merican intervention. Whether this .American policy was arrived at ex- 
clusively to avoid labeling the Korean conflict as 7C(ir, whether there was 
also the arricre pruscc on the part of the administration of ’e ducing the power 
of Congress in foreign affairs may he a debatable question. Congress appro- 
priated all the military expenditures needed for the Korean conflict. Hence, 
regardle.ss of the neat technicalities involved, the Korean conflict offers a case 
in which the United States w’ent to war without an ofticial declaration of war 
and still was able to secure continuous Congressional support. The question 
is, will wars henceforth be called “police actions"? 

The establishment of the NATO structure — in particular the establishment 
of international military stafN. with American officcr> in key positions — also 
signifies a departure from the tradition ina.smuch as \mcrican military and 
civilian officials, as a matter of routine, enter into numerous agreements 
without precise ('ongressional authorization. In a technical, legal sense these 
agreements may not be as bimling as treaties, yet in practical life such mili- 
tary commitments, like reci|»rocal trade and economic arrangements, cannot 
be set aside easily. In brief, the constitutional structure of the Unit^ States 
is far less rigid than is generally assumed; moreover, it has been undergoing 
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considerable change. These changes, naturally enough, have aroused Con- 
gressional opposition. 

The National Security Council, established in 1947 — and not to be con- 
fused with the United Nations Security Council— is another organ the crea- 
tion of which has modihed historic constitutional arrangements. Fhe National 
Security Council serves two major purposes. First, it integrates foreign, mili- 
tary, and economic policies of the administration into a coherent whole and 
as such is the highest policy-making body within the American government. 
In addition, since the Vice-President who also is the president of the Senate 
is represented on the Security C’ouncil, there has been created an organ join- 
ing, albeit in a tenuous fashion, the legislative with the executive branch of 
the government. I'his arrangement assures some coordination between Con- 
gress and government of any long-range policy from its incej^tinn throughout 
its execution. 

Minority Presidents. Under the .American Constitution it is possible that 
the President may find himself in a parliamentary minority. This may hap|)r*n 
as a result of off-year elections, and it is a contingency which has arisen more 
than twenty times in American history. But it is also possible that the 
President may lose support in his own party, or he may have such a small 
majority that due to the vagaries of parliamentary proceedings there is a 
danger that he may be outvoted. 

Whenever there was during the 19th century a minority President, foreign 
affairs were paralyzed. Such a situation occurred also during the first Tru- 
man administration (1946-1948). At that time, however, as a result of the 
adoption of two-party cooperation as a considered policy of both parties, for- 
eign affairs did not come to a'standstill. In the Euro[)ean field this “bi|)arti.san” 
system enabled the United States to carry out a broadly conceived foreign 
policy which culminated in the NATO Pact. In Asia, according to Senator 
Vandenberg, the two-party system did not operate during the take-offs, but 
was invoked invariably at the crash landings. The advantages of two-party 
cooperation and the avoidance of partisanship arc great at all times, but it 
must not be overlooked that such a sy^slem tends to eliminate one of the most 
important features of a democratic government: the constant debate and 
criticism of policies. The biparti.san system is a medicine which can be taken 
only in limited doses. Otherwise it could develop into a onc-party system. 

What should a minority President do if he cannot enlist the support of 
the opposition party? If he is convinced that the opposition party will ob- 
struct his course in the field of foreign policy in any event, he is there- 
fore unable to do anything beyond his powers of concluding executive agree- 
ments and of commanding the armed forces as he sees fit. If, however, the 
obstruction on the part of the opposition is due purely to political reasons, 
and if the President believes that as soon as the opposition party were 
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actually in power it would take the steps necessary for the protection of the 
United States, he could do the following things: He could remove either his 
Secretary of State or any other member of the Cabinet who belongs to his 
own party and appoint members of the opposition party as secretaries. (Dur- 
ing his second administratij)n, President Truman would have been far more 
successful if he had removed Secretary of Slate Dean Acheson, who incurred 
most of the oppositional criticism, and had replaced him by a Republican. In 
1940, President Roosevelt weakened the o[)posilion against his policies by 
appointing Republicans to be his Secretaries of War and Navy.) The ap- 
pointment of a true c<jalition government or a government consisting almost 
exclusively of members of the oi)posiiional majority party would be an un- 
precedented step which would be resisted strongly by the President s party 
machine. It will probal)ly never be taken except in extreme emergencies. But 
this expedient, which would make the .\merican system resemble more closely 
a parliamentary democracy. i.s legal and feasible. It is by no means incon- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the American ('ons'*tution, which makes 
no reference to political parties. 

Or .M‘cond, as an even more desperate measure, the President could dismiss 
his entire and then convince the Viu* Pre>idenl to resign with him. 

'I'he Speaker of the House, a member of the oppo.sition |)arty, would, accord- 
ing to tile present succession law. accede to the presidency. Hence the stale- 
mate would be broken through a change of government without the benefit 
of an election, 'rhis stej), too, would be perfectly legitimate on the basis of the 
Uon.slitution. Whether a President will ever succeed in convincing the Vice- 
President of the need of joint re^gnation is an entirely different matter. It 
would depend on the gravity of the situation and the patriotism of the 
minority party and the princijial persons concerned. 

1'hese few remarks serve exclusively the purpose of u fating the erroneous 
idea that, for constitutional reasons, an effective Ameiicm foreign policy 
cannot be condiuted. rndoubtedly, the ('onstitulion makes the conduct of 
foreign affairs more difticult in the United States than in most other coun- 
tries, but it does not preclude efficient action. 

'^rhe .American government has the necessary legal authority to conduct 
foreign [lolicy successfully. In crisis situations it can move with the same 
.s|)ee(l as foreign governments. If administrations in the past confessed them- 
.selves hamstrung by constitutional provisions, more likely than not either 
they were confused about their respective courses oi action and hid lack of 
policy behind the ccmstitulional smokescreen, or they were iiuapable of tak- 
ing full advantage of the jimvers that were ictually granted to the Executive 
by the (fonstitiition. They were fighting the constitutional problem rather 
than u.sing constitutional privileges. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HOME POLITICS 

In monarchical, feudal, and dictatorial states domestic politics impinge on 
foreign policy no less decisively and perniciously than in democratic coun- 
tries. Napoleon 1 destroyed his empire with his own hands when he attacked 
Russia. Napoleon III went to war with Prussia largely because of domestic 
pressures which Bismarck had anticipated in his calculations and which he 
used with deadly dexterity for his own diplomatic strategy. While the Em- 
peror, who was gravely ill and could no longer ride a horse except in great 
physical pain, wanted to avert the war, French public opinion clamored for 
a quick and decisive triumph over Prussia. Of greater importance w^as the 
intransigent attitude of the Empress, who wanted to assure the survival of 
the dynasty through a victorious war, especially a war against Prussia. 1'he 
war destroyed the dynasty within four weeks. 

In Ciano s diary there are many notations which indicate how the facts of 
domestic politics— in this case the mere existence of a dictatt^rshii) — may 
determine the question of war or peace and foreign policy in general. Oiano’s 
entry for August 11, 1939, records his conversation at Salzburg with Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, German Foreign Minister: ‘‘'rhe decision to tight is imjdac- 
able. He [Hitler] rejects any solution which might give satisfaction lt> Ger- 
many and avoid the struggle. I am certain that even if the (jermans were given 
more than they ask for they would attack just the same, because they are 
possessed by the demon of destruction.’’ The entry of May 10. 1940, the 
day when the Germans attacked Holland, Belgiinn. and France, reads in part: 
‘The Duce repeated to me his certainty about rapid success of the Nazi 
armies, and also of his decision to intervene. T did not fail to repeal that, for 
the time being,- we should wait and see. This is a long-drawn-out affair, longer 
than we can possibly foresee now. He didn’t deign to answer me. My remarks 
served only to annoy him. 

Not only was the decision to inter\'ene determined by the nature of Italy’s 
internal political structure, but the ide<)logica) orientation of the Fascist state 
caused Mussolini to choose the losing side in a lost war. It was clear to many 
Italians, including many members of the government and the Foreign Min- 
ister himself, that a victorious Germany would treat an allied ludy no better 
than her enemies, and that for reasons of .self-preservation. Italy should op- 
pose German victory. Yet Mussolini joined Germany largely for ideological 
reasons, basing his alliance on the kinship of the domestic regimes, though 
not on popular sympathy for Germany. 

’^See The Ciano Diaries P)'^9-i943: The Complete Vnahridi^rd Diaries of Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, Italian Minister for Foreign ASairs, 1936-104^, edited bjt Hugh Gibson, 
New York, Doubleday, 1946, p. 119. Sec aUo Ciano ’s U Euro pa verso la Catastrofe, JS4 
Colloqui con Mussolini, Hitler, Franco, Chamberliun, Sumner Weller, Rustu Aras, Slot' 
adinovk, Go^ring, Zog, Franqois-Poncet, etc., Milan, Mondadori, 1948, pp. 449, 454, 458. 

The Ciano Diaries, p. 246. 
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The history of Poland is perhaps the most replete with examples showing 
the catastrophic influence which bad domestic politics can have on the 
security of a country. I’oland was one of the earliest European republics 
under a king. A parliamentary body, the Sejm, wielded a great deal of power. 
In the 17th century, the powers of the Sejm to act were restricted by 
two rules, to wit, that each delegate received complete instructions from the 
people whom he represented and that each mcMiiber of the Diet could block 
the vote by his single veto: the lihaum veto required that the voting be 
unanimous. I hi.s meant that the Sejm could never really govern the country. 

Foreign nations exploited this situatinn fully. Hoih the King of Prussia and 
the Russian Tsar instructed their anibas^aclnrs as a matter of routine always 
to have a few noblemen in their pay in order that they might exert their 
veto rights in accordance with the wi>h(“^ of their respective foreign bene- 
factors. The climax of this sad state of affair- came in 1764 when the Rus- 
sians, through “manipulation," secured the election to the Polish throne of 
Joseph Poniatowski. a former lover of ('alherinc II. i)ui:ng his reign, the first 
partition of Poland occurred. .After this first spoliation, the Poles adopted a 
new constitution designed to cure the ills of the Polish state. Vet one of the 
foremost Polish noblemen. Potocki, who ff>r all jwactiral fmrposes was a 
sovereign ruler, opposerl the new ermstitution on ihc grounds that it restricted 
his rights. He requested ('atherine of Rus.^ia to intervene. The F^mpress ac- 
ceded, and the -econd |)artition of Ptdand «H'rnrred in 1703. It is no exag- 
geration to >iiy that the unhappy history of the Polish nation (luring the last 
2 SO years has its roots in Poli.^h domestic politics of the ISth century. But 
even before the Sectmd World War, the lesson had not been learned. 

IDEOLOGIES AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Prior to 1914, a democratic France was able to come to terms with an 
autocratic Ru.ssia. because both countries' conriderod (Germany a supreme 
danger. In 19.^5 and after, the ideological schi/ophrenia of the French in- 
duced characteristi( va( illation; France could not make up her mind as to 
whence threatened the greatest danger, from (iermany <»r from Russia.'^ Had 
the Franco- Ru.ssia n alliance not l)cen allowed to lapse, it would have greatly 
facililal(‘d the .settlement of minor differences, sinh as the Poli.'^h-C^zech dis- 
pute, and furnished a most [)ersuasive argument against Hitler s aggressive 
.schemes. Stalin, in turn, re:trcd on Marxist and Leninist doctrine, was con- 
vinced that the “capitalistic" countries ^'ncluding Xa/.i Ger.nany) would 
ultimately come to terms among themselves in order to war upon the Soviet 
Union. It is reported that he expected a British declaration of war shortly 
after the German attack on June 22, 1941, an assumption consistent with 

i^Tlic domestic squabbles wliiili prevonled the Fianco Russian alliance from^coming 
effective are described by Paul Koynaud, La France a 'iauve I'Ewopt f Paris, Flammarion, 
J947, Vol. I, pp. 108-135. 
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Lenin’s teachings on the nature of ^‘capitalist imperialism.” Britain and the 
United States, however, decided that first things came first and that the chal- 
lenge of Nazi Germany, measured by the potential threat from the Soviet 
Union, was not only the greatest, but also the most pressing, danger, and 
therefore supported Russia in spite of unbridgeable ideological and political 
differences. 

This decision conformed to the best tradition of enlightened foreign policy. 
For under practically all circumstances, mere survival, /.c., safeguarding of 
independence, is more important than ideologies. A sound foreign policy, 
therefore, has as its primary goal the security of the state, and only if survival 
is no longer in que'^tion can ideological differences be allowed to impinge on 
foreign policy. It is for this very reason that many Popes maintained diplo- 
matic relations with the heathen Mongols, and ultimately ceased to oppose 
the establishment of a modus vivendi between the Moslem and the ('hristian 
worlds. By contrast, the domestic politics of the United Stales interfered 
frequently with the maintenance of diplomatic relations between the Vatican 
and Washington, although the existence of a permanent American diplomatic 
mission to the Vatican would hardly compromise the integrity of the Protes- 
tant faith, nor contravene the separation of state from the church, not to 
mention the fact that the Christian religions have more things in common 
than there are articles of faith separating them, and that all ('hristian religions 
are faced by common dangers. 

INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE AND FOREIGN POLICY 

The impact of domestic politics upon foreign jmlicy and internati<)nal rela- 
tions is, how'ever, of a far more fundamental nature and exceeds in impor- 
tance the consequences of partisan or ideological [)rejudice. 'I'his impact re- 
sults from the fact that the protagonists (»f foreign policy come to power, and 
stay in power, only by virtue of their domestic iniluenco, and that, generally 
speaking, their policies must be in line with the desires of the citizens over 
whom they rule, especially if they may have to call upon these citizens to 
implement these policies at grievous pers<inal sacrifice. 

Geographically, France was the same country before and after 1789. \’ct 
politically and militarily the French nation changed profoundly during the 
epoch of the Revolution. Pursuing activist policies in the domestic field and 
eager to carry the message of the Revolution to other peoples, France af- 
fronted every major power of Kurope, and waged w^ars in Africa and .Asia 
Minor. The “World Spirit on florseback” (HegePs designation of Napoleon) 
harnessed the dynamism f)f revolutionary France to the (juest for world 
domination. In 181 S, although exhausted and defeated, France was still the 
most powerful European country. Yet three generations later France had 
become a fundamentally conservative and peaceful country, the country of 
the timid rentier and petty politician in search of security. 
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The United States, which traditionally had opposed war as well as annexa- 
tion by force, in 1898 went to war against Spain, acting under the influence 
of public opinion, or rather a powerful and unscrupulous press bent on arous- 
popular indignation. Tt is said that one great newspaper owner once 
boasted that it cost him only $5,000,000 to launch the Spanish War. 

The aggressive tendencies of Tsarist Russia preoccupied the chancelleries 
of Europe, particularly the statesmen of (Jreat Britain, until Ru.ssia^s defeat 
by the Japanese in 1905 signaled a reversal of Russian policy. The policy of 
internal reform practiced by Count Sioly[)in was lied to a policy of peace in 
the foreign field. Elarly in 1914, the peace party was ousted from influential 
posts in the government, and Rii^j^ia again was if not an aggressive power 
then at least one disinclined to compromise and moderation. 

The imt)ortance of domestic polities was recognized in 1918 when Allied 
statesmen determined to dethrone the (itrman Emperor. In his note to 
(Jermany of October 23, 1918, President Wilson wrote: 

It does not appear that the priiuiple of a government responsible to the people has 
yet been fully worked out or that any guarantiT^ Vuher exist or are in contempla- 
tion that thf '’^♦erations of print iple .ind of praititt- now partially agreed upon will 
he permanent. 'I’lie determining initiative still n mains with those who have hitherto 
been the masters of (lermany. 

Thus was (iermany julvi.se<l by circumlocutinn lh:it .she would have to abolish 
the monarchy before she would be permitted in sue f(»r an armi.stice. 

For their part, wide circles in (Jermany, including the army and many 
conservatives, pursued the same goal on the grounds that a democratic Ger- 
many would ap|3ear to the Allies as a more reliable treaty partner than a 
monarchical Reich and would, therefore, receive better terms. It was the army 
who ushered in the .social democratic regime in 191S, ahh'mgh its hand was 
forced by the sailors’ mutiny of Kiel. The army was agem Instrumental in 
bringing Hitler to power in 1933. The Oermanies of 1914, 1918, and 1933 
are not the same countries. It could be said that in i ich case the Reich*s 
domestic structure was adapted to the foreitm policy which had become 
“necessary.” 

But the inverse ca.se, namely, that foreign policy is dependent upon the 
existing domestic structure, also can be argued cogently Clearly, the two 
factors are intertwined. 

To understand the international importance of domestic politics, let us 
assume, for example, that instead of Italy, France had become a Fascist 
power and adopted a political structure sin I^ir to that of (jermany; or let us 
assume that either Germany had become communistic in 1933, or Russia 
Nazi-Fascist in 1938. In all three hypothetical cases, the related regimes would 

Quoted from Leopold Schwar/sehild, World hi Trance: Fiom Versc^les to Pearl 
Harbor (New York, L. B. Fischer, m2, p. 20), where there is also a pertineijt discus- 
Jiion of the minglinR of international and domestic politics prior to the armistice which 
ended World War I. 
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presumably have concluded alliances and without great difficulty gained 
control over Europe and perhaps Asia. With a Fascist France or Russia, or 
a communist Germany, the history of Europe would have been entirely dif- 
ferent. It is true that historical disputes separate Russia and Germany, Ger- 
many and France; yet disputes of this order can be overcome once and for 
all, as were the historical disputes between Great [Britain and the United 
States, or between Spain and France. Whether or not two countries march 
together or against each other depends at least in part on the domestic 
politics of the two nations. As a matter of fact, in each of these countries, 
Germany, Russia, and France, there were powerful forces which advocated 
precisely the alignment of our hypotheses. 

A good example of ideological variability may be found in (iernian- Polish 
relations before and after 1933. Before 1933. the intense nathmalislic oppo- 
sition and the unceasing anti-Polish proi)aganda made it virtually impossible 
for the Reich government to establish a sensible wcfdifs vivemli with Poland. 
When the Hitler government took over, it exercised so complete a control 
over the domestic field that it dared to carry out a highly unpopular re\ersal 
of policy, namely, cooperation with Poland. On the part of Poland, the (ler- 
man about-face was accepted with good grace, not only bec:mse the Polish 
government did not believe in the efficacy of French assistaiKe in a serious 
German-Polish crisis, but also because it viewed the Na/i govrrnnient with 
mild sympathy, partly for reasons of its kindred authoritarian nature, partly 
in view of the anti-Russian sentiments i)rofessed by Hitler. However, when 
the Poles sought to transform this change of sides into iirm partncr.sh:[) aiul 
expressed willingness to enter into far-reaching agreements with the Cier- 
mans, Hitler withdrew suddenly his chief negotiator, the President of the 
Danzig Senate Hermann Rauschning, and without completely revising his 
Polish policy, kept it within the narr(»w bounds of a nonaggression pact. The 
reason for this was that the Nazis were prisoners of their own j)ropaganda 
and desired no understanding with the Poles. A determined pro-Polish and 
anti-Russian policy on the i)art of Germany might not have ended with the 
catastrophe of Stalingrad, as did the course Hitler actually cho.se. On the 
other hand, the Poles, too, were not ready to make territorial sacrifices on 
the altar of Germany’s friendship. Had they taken the initiative in turning 
Danzig back to Germany, they would at least have acted in tune with their 
foreign policy and might have thus chosen the only alternative barring an 
agreement with Russia—to fighting a hopeless war.^^* 

As a rule profound changes in domestic political alignments i^gnal changes 
in foreign policy. When Charles Fox succeeded the younger Pitt, the world 
knew that England would conclude peace with Nap«)leon. When Napoleon 
HI attempted to convert the Second Republic into a monarchy, his fol- 
lowers propagated the slogan “L’Empire, e’est la paix” (the Empire is 

^®See Hermann Rauschning, The Voice of DesirucUorit New York, Putnam, 1940, 
pp. llSif. 
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peace), while his opponents, in a more justified estimate of the situation, 
turned this around into ‘^L’Empire, cast I’^pee’’ (the Empire is the sword). 
The campaign of General Boulanger had as its chief purpose the launching 
of a war of revenge against Bismarck’s Germany. Boulanger was rejected by 
the French people; but when Hitler, some fifty years later, ran for election 
on a similar program in Germany, he was elected by the German people. 
In American history, the election of President i»olk, for example, signified 
little else than war against Mexico. 

Changes witkin a government may, at limes, express not so much a change 
in foreign policy as such but the bnirinnifig of a new phase. When Hiller 
embarked openly on aggression, he replaced Xeiirath by Ribbentrop as 
Foreign Minister, while Mussolini proved his intention not to conclude a 
separate peace with the Allies by eliminating hi-; son-in-law, Count Ciano, 
from the government. 

Within dictatorial governments in general and especially within the Soviet 
government, a change in personnel prarticall) always ,ignifies a change in 
policy, that is, the diange in policy is decided upon first and personnel is 
replaced aitcrivard. Thus, when Stalin decided to abandon traditional com- 
munist polic.cs. he purged the old paity memijcrs; in \9M), when he made 
up his mind no longer to cooperate with the West but to seek a pact with 
Germany, he rejilaced I.itvinov by Molotov as Foreign ('ommissar. 

However, not every change in domestic politic'; entails a change in for- 
eign pf)licy. It is very rloublfnl whether the election of Wendell Willkie to 
the presidency of the I niled Slates in IQ40 would have kept, as the Nazis 
hoped, the United States fuit of the Second World War. The policy of the 
Tabor Governmenl of l^ritain which toiik office in 1045 probably did not 
differ basically from the hyjxithetical policy which a ( 'onservative Govern- 
ment would have pursued — except that a ('onservati\e ‘kwernment might 
have hesitated longer to grant independence to Burma md India and to 
renounce the Ikilestinian mandate. 

It is widely held that states seek to channel pressures resulting from 
dome.stic troubles into aggressive foreign policies and. ultimately, into war, 
in order to compensate for their domestic failures by international successes. 
This is. in fact, an old device of ruthless statecraft. The idea was expressed 
succinctly by Maurice Joly when he put the following words into Machia- 
velli s mouth: “Every internal agitation must bo countered by a foreign war; 
every imminent revolution |must be deflected | by a general war.’’'* 

It has often been said that Hitler had no choice but to gf* to war; after 
he had “abolished’’ unemployment Ihrougli armaments, a peaceful foreign 

^“Sce Joly, Maurirr, Dialogur aux enters enire Machiavrl rl Montesquieu (originally 
published in 1864), Pari.';, Calmann-Levy, 1048. p. 61. Machiavclli-joly .-^dds these words: 
“In politics the words shall never he in agreement with the acts. The prince must be suffi- 
ciently skillful to di.sguisc'his true plans under contrary designs. He must alwavs give the 
impression that he cedes to the pressure of public opinion, when in fact he .'tarries out 
what he prepared by his own hand.” 
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policy making the production of military equipment superfluous might have 
given rise to unemployment on a large scale. Whether theoretically true or 
not, this reasoning played an important role in “freezing” the policy which 
Hitler had adopted. 

In a similar manner it can be argued that the Soviet government is con- 
stitutionally unable to desist from an aggressive policy; having adopted eco- 
nomic planning as the basis of its power, it ipso facto embraced an economic 
system which works most effectively in the field of heavy industry, but which 
would have to be modified if it were to attempt to satisfy the needs of the 
population as defined by that population. It is certain that a state system 
in which government activities have been maximized is far more inflexible 
than other systems in which the state functions have been held down to a 
minimum. The inertia of totalitarian regimes is great. Once they have em- 
barked upon a policy “ -and they usually embark upon aggression — they 
encounter great difficulties changing it. In any event, modern history records 
no such change, and it is inevitable that, if such a change were to occur, it 
would have to be accompanied or preceded by far-reaching domestic ad- 
justments, [X)ssibly entailing a complete overhaul of the entire government 
machinery. 

The conventional Marxist theory assumes that the ‘‘inner contradictions" 
of the capitalist system must drive cafiitalist stales inevitably to war. rhere 
is, in fact, no doubt that the economic situation of a country — which must 
be considered as a vital element of domestic politics -has a direct bearing 
on its foreign policy. It is a truism to say that states are eager t(j acquire 
wealth-producing regions. Thus, for example, many wars were ffjugiit during 
the 18th century for the C'aribbean islands, at that time the world’s foremost 
producers of sugar, then one of tKe most valuable commodities. Most cfilonial 
wars ended with trade agreements. The American Revolution was in great 
part caused by differences in economic interests. Exf)ansi()n is in maiiy cases 
directed toward sources of valuable raw materials, such as (Jermany’s two 
attempts to seize the Ukraine, or Japan's dash to the Dutch East Indies. 
Lorraine iron, Rumanian and Persian oil, and Ukrainian manganese were 
coveted booty in the past, as African uranium may be in the future. 

The territory known as “Gadsden Purchase " was acquired by the United 
States from Mexico because its pos.session was essential for the construction 
of a transcontinental railroad. If there had been no transcontinental railways, 
it may be presumed that the I’nited States would have anne.xed Cuba to 
safeguard and improve .sea ccmmiinications between the cast and west coasts. 

A commercial policy which tends to cut imports to the minimum and to 
maximize exports is often connected with the establishment of barriers to 
migration. It is motivated in some cases by the special interests of individual 
producers or trade unions desirous of excluding competition, i.r., considera- 
tions of domestic politics. Such a policy, which is contrary to the teachings 
of classical economics, nearly always hurts the country adopting it and always 
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hurts other countries. For example, Germany’s agricultural tariffs, while 
increasing the cost of living in Germany, deprived the Danube countries of 
their essential market; French tariff policies toward the Little and the Halkan 
Entente countries made it impossible to transform France’s system of alli- 
ances into an effective bulwark against Germany; American tariffs incon- 
lestably aggravated the economic world crisis, especially in Europe. Pre- 
cisely how much these policies of extreme economic nationalism contributed 
to war is impossible to say; it may suffice here to conclude that they were 
among the potent causes of the Second World War. 

Governments which do not rest ufion the broad basis of mass support and 
whose hold is menaced by widespread discontent often divert the political 
passions of the fieople into foreign ccjnllict. A propaganda campaign, at first 
undertaken as a mere diversion, as, for example, Emperor Wilhelm IPs 
“saber-rattling” prior to 1914, may result in cataclysmic consequences. If the 
social structure is threatened from outside or inside, recourse to arms may 
ai)pear the simplest, because the most radical, solution of the social problem. 
The Boers, for example, feared that British policy in South Africa would 
overthrow' their system, a racial caste system, and did not hesitate to go to 
war against •» ^ ’-tiv su[)erior jiower. 

On the other hand, fear that the social system may be destroyed by a 
costly war, as existed, for example, in France in ojierales to deter ener- 
getic foreign policies and culminates in supine a]^peas(‘ment. By contrast, the 
need to lake care of the unemployed has often furnished a compelling argu- 
ment for increasing outlay on armaments and rousing the “martial spirit.” 
During the 17th and 18lh centuries, Britain recruited her armed forces mainly 
among the “beggars, ' the economic ca.stoffs of English society, and employed 
them in overseas con(|uests. Japan s and Italy's expansionist policies were, 
at least to a tiegree, caused by agricultural overpopulation. I'he colonial em- 
pires of Erance and Holland were, in part, maintained b> foreign legions 
recruited from the social debris of other natitms. 

Domestic politics exerts perhaps its strongest inlluence at moments when 
basic changes must be made in foreign policy. For example, it became clear 
to many (ierman leaders as early as HHo that continuing the policy which 
had united the world against them invited disaster. Vet they could not change 
their policy. V'arious factors preclude a change under such conditions: for 
one, there is social and intellectual inertia, which made it so difficult for 
American public opinion to understand before 1941 that the days of isola- 
tion w'ere over; .second, there is the reluctance of the leaders in power to 
acknowledge their errors and -as an inevitable consequence to step down 
from their positions; third, there is the fear, partly justified, that a funda- 
mental change may provoke a fatal crisis in military morale. Old antago- 
nisms, such as that between the United States and Britain, linger on, and the 
politician seeking office is reluctant to brave the cherished preconceptions and 
idiosyncrasies of constituents, in the American case an image of rap^icious, 
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snobbish Britain. Politicians thrive on old hatreds and alleged predictions 
and promises. A party which has come to power on a program of disarma- 
ment, as did the French socialists under Leon Blum, usually is slow in mak- 
ing up its mind that the original program has become inapplicable. A speedy 
reversal of policy, so characteristic of the Cabinet diplomacy of the 18th 
century, is difficult to accomplish under modern conditions. 

Without embracing the Marxist interpretation of international relations, 
it is still necessary to distinguish between more or less temporary party 
alignments and more permanent social or class cleavages. Whether domestic 
antagonisms are basic or superficial, virulent or moderate, these differences in 
degree bear u|>on foreign policy. Violent class struggles may be deflected 
into a foreign war, or they may cripple the nation as a potent factor on the 
international scene. A nation ruled by one powerful and intransigent class 
may oppose any other nation ruled by another class, or it may be bent upon 
changing the given social structure. The nature of a nation’s foreign policy 
is determined in part by the character of its ruling class; the aggressive tend- 
encies of Germany were due in part to the fact that that country had been 
governed a long time by its military families, while the policies of modern 
France can be explained partially by the fact tliat the military play a minor 
role in French politics, which are largely in the hands of lawyers, writers, 
and teachers. The psychology of the ruling class also exerts considerable 
influence; its policies will depend upon whether it is conscious of its prestige, 
jealous of its position, fearful of its future (as was the Russian aristocracy 
before 1917), or assured of its status. The same consideration applies to 
racial and cultural cleavages within a nation. In general, the better a social 
system works, i.e., the more flexible is its mechanism for gradual adjust- 
ment, (he less bitter will be its conflicts, the more stable its structure, and 
the broader the participation in the government. Such a nalir)n is not bent 
upon aggression. But should war be forced upr»n it, its inner cohesion will 
give it the strength to meet formidable trials.'*' 

In theory, foreign policy must be given primacy over domestic politics, for 
only if external .security is maintained can there be domestic politics at all. 
In fact, both are reciprocal. ‘The first condition of good foreign policy,” 
Gladstone said, “is a good domestic policy." The strife of the parties and 
factions is predicated upon the independence of the state, hence Britain’s 
old saying that '‘politics stop at the water s edge.” 

PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Perhaps the most contrf)ver.sial factor in international relations \i that elu- 
sive and complex thing called ‘‘public opinion.” It has become fashionable 

'''For a scientific discussion of the ambiguous term “class” and its socigl meaning, 
see Joseph A. Schumpeter, Imperialism and Social Classes, Oxford, Blackwell, 1951, 
PP. 133-221. 
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to gauge public attitudes by ‘Spoils,’' the results of which have, in the United 
States, undoubtedly influenced the President as well as the Senate in matters 
of foreign policy. Prior to Pearl Harbor, public opinion prevented a more 
active participation of the United Slates in the war, while after the war the 
same public opinion made it seem wise for the Senate to ratify American 
participation in the United Nations. 

Public opinion has influenced world events long before Mr. Gallup sought 
to gauge it methodically. It was of the greatest importance in ancient Greece 
and Rome. I'he papacy relied on it when it banned offenders from the church 
and called upon Uhristendom to battle the infidel. For long years, it was 
Napoleons greatest single element of power. In 1914, the German govern- 
ment would certainly have hesitated to plungf* intc; war if it had encountered 
strong opposition among the German people. In the 1930's British public 
opinion clamored for sanctions again.st Italy, yet was not willing to im- 
plement that policy by paying for sufficient armaments, thus leaving the 
British Government to struggle with an impos^iljle mandate. 

During the Korean War, American public opinion e.\hibited a similar 
schizophrenic attitude. In general it was lorn between the desire to stop and 
possibly des!.iCj\ ihe communi.st threat and the desire to reduce armaments 
and stick to business as usual. 

French public opinion after 1018 undoubtedly hindered the establishment 
of more friendly relations between France and (lermanv: Init did German 
public opinion, each kindling the suspicions of the other. Anglo-American 
relations often suffer from the nonsense which the two respective publics be- 
lieve about each other. 

J^iblic opinion is apt to clamor for radical mea>iires w'hen moderation is 
more advisable. When, after the Battle of Kiiniggratz. Bismarck concluded 
a peace without annexation (in order to insure .\ustrian neutrality in case 
of war with France and to forestall a Franco-Austrian al lance), he was 
almost overthrown After the Spani.sh-.Xnierican War. Presultnt McKinley 
decided to keep the Philippines largely because of the popular outcry against 
“hauling down the flag.’’ 

The broadening of .suffrage has made the rational conduct of foreign affairs 
increasingly difficult. British foreign policy until 1914. though by no means 
always cogent, nevertheless was practically always the result of rational 
deliberations among eminently qualified experts. In 1918, the Peoples Act 
doubled the electorate; the subsequent ‘‘Khaki Klectkuis” compelled Lloyd 
Cieorge to embark on a fon ign policy in which he did not believe, the policy 
of “Hang the Kaiser'’ and “Make the Gerr\ans pay.’’ Unable U^ come out 
openly against this line, the Briti.sh (kivernment furtively and almost secretly 
violated its own officially proclaimed policy— inevitably with disastrous re- 
sults. A somewhat similar situation obtained in France, where public opinion 
made impossible a reasonable settlement of reparation debts. After World 
War II, it certainly was fortunate that the peace with Japan was delayed 
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for six years and that the quarrels with Soviet Russia precluded the imposi- 
tion of a Carthaginian peace on Germany. 

During the interwar period, the rule of the irrational, the nonreason, 
spread to all realms of public life. Being unable to guide public opinion ra- 
tionally, governments must adopt expedients which are often worse than the 
evil they are supposed to cure. Public opinion often influences foreign policy 
indirectly, for example, when it clamors for tax cuts wdiich lead to reductions 
in necessary armaments, and paradoxically tries to combine armament re- 
ductions with a “strong” foreign policy.'” American public opinion in 1938 
condemned the Munich agreement but refused to support England and 
France with deeds. The United States was long committed to a policy of 
“stop the aggressor,” but for a long lime little was done to \mi substance 
into that policy, or to prepare this country adequately to oppose aggression 
against its own possessions. 

The education and guidance of public opinion in order to separate policy 
from passions and demagogy are thus most urgent problems of democracy. 
Needless to add, the establishment of a propaganda ministry would not be 
a solution. It has already been pointed out that according to the American 
Constitution public opinion .should not influence policy: the c'hief function 
of the voter is to elect the makers of policy, but it is emphatically not to 
make fX)licy himself. The point should also be made that public opinion may 
exert great influence when it is overwhelmingly strong, but that such a crys- 
tallization occurs only rarely. 

Since, however, most governments feel that they need public support for 
their policies, they have developed secret means by which the,^ influence 
the press and other public-opinion media. News may be released or with- 
held according to whether the facts would support or hinder its foreign 
policy. A number of public-opinion speciali,sts are engaged busily in getting 
the government’s interpretation of events to the people. 1'he drumming up 
of “scares” about military or economic threats and about political crises 
which would result if the “helm.sman” were thrown overboard is a common 
occurrence in modern life. The press, unfortunately, is far le.ss independent 
th^ it claims. The slanting of news is far more frequent than the public 
realizes. Democracy has not yet found a truly reliable technique by which 

“Those programs are immetliatHv most popular . , . which do not at once im- 
pinRe upon the private habits of the followers. ... All but the most except ipnal leaders 
prefer fK)Iicies in which the cost*! are as far as possible indirect. They do not like 
direct taxation. They do not like to pay as they ro. They like lonjr term debts. They 
like to have the voters believe that the foreigner will pay.” (Walter I.ippmann, Public 
Opinivn, New York, originally published by Macmillan ih 1 922, reprinted by Penguin, 
in 1946, pp. 182/.) 

“In many countries ... if increases in taxes were to be submitted to referendum, 
they would always be rejected, even though they were of the most unc^ualified urgency 
and would be of the most obvious benefit to the public.” (Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling 
Class, translation of Elementi di Scienza Politi^a, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1939, p. 158; 
see also passim (m importance of domestic politics.) 
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a government can enlist the support it needs for its life and-death decisions 
and yet avoid resorting to propaganda deceptions. 

In most cases, it is impossible to determine what “public opinion’' actually 
is with respect to a given issue. There are dozens of technical reasons— 
which cannot be discussed here- why public-opinion polling does not pro- 
vide satisfactory and reliable answers. But in addition to these technical 
reasons which deal with methods of fact finding, measuring, interviewing, 
tabulating, etc., there is the fundamental reason that even the so-called 
“experts ’ in the field, called into conference to discuss precisely this very 
problem, could reach “no general agreement on what the public is and on 
what opinion i.s. ’ In addition to not knowing what public opinion really 
is, if so happens that the reliability of even the most accurate polls is “un- 
certain” and that their validity is variable. ’■ Perhaps the disaster of public- 
opinion forecasting which occurred in the 104H election is not really indica- 
ti\e of the effect ivene.ss of the tool. Polls pos'^ibly help to determine, in a 
broad .sense, what the opinion of people is. lint this determination is valid 
only for the very short time in which the pt)ll was taken. In Rogers’ wT)rd.s, 
the polls have been precise “about malter> of which you will remain ig- 
norant.” To m.tkc things worse, they have not been quite as precise as it is 
claimed; in fait, their alleged precision is due to the systematic confusion of 
percentages and percentage points. (If 50 per cent is predicted, and the 
result is 4.S per cent, the error is 5 percentage points, but 10 per cent.) 

Kver since polls have lost much of their fashionable appeal, public opinion 
again lends to be made by newspaper editorials and columnists. Politicians 
are inclined to consider “public opinion” the opinions expressed by a small 
number of articulate political writers. 

Hence we are in the [)osition that, according to a wide.si)read and uncriti- 
cally acccj'iled belief, public opinion does, or ought to, ir^Mience policy, but 
that in actual fact such an inlliience would mean the pcrver.-’> n of the Ameri- 
can ('onstitulion; that furthermore nobody knows exactly what it is that 
ought to exert this intluence: and third, that oven if we were to agree on 
what phenomenon we want to call public opiniim. we arc in no position to 
determine reliably the true opinion of the public. .Add to this the hardl|||||||g 
puted facts that measurement can apply only to the opinion of yesterday or 
today but not of tomorrow; that opinion may change rapidly and that it is 
rarely articulate about the really important problems of foreign policy— most 

Lindsay Ropers, 7'hr Pollsters: Public Opinion, Politics ami Democratic Leadership, 
New York, Knopf, 1049, p. It. This book contains a deva>tatinp critique :.f the political 
claims of the “pollsters" and a restatement of the caninp oi the C'onsiiiuiion vis-4-vis 
Gallupism. 

21 Leonard W. Doob. Public Opinion and Propaganda, New York, Holt, 1948, pp. 
144^. This book presents an excellent technical discussion of the various polling meth- 
ods, their advantapes and shoitcominps. Doob, who is a foremost exj^ert in the field, 
presents a definition of public opinion, but his views on public-opinion measurements 
are very critical. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that Doob believes th^t public 
opinion cannot be measured accurately. 
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of Ac vital decisions are made in secrecy, and even with respect to the open 
decisions, the public cannot be told the whole story — then we are indeed con- 
fronted by a totally unworkable theory of government and political action.*® 
Foreign policy cannot be conducted effectively by public opinion. 

The point is not that public opinion should be disregarded — obviously it 
should not — but that it be considered merely as one of the factors that go 
into policy making. It is, moreover, essential to enlist public support for 
one’s policies. In this connection it is important to remember that public 
opinion must be given guidance. Guidance may consi.sl of “information" but 
it is sometimes preferable and more effective to guide bv action. Nations 
usually follow resolute and energetic leadership.*" 'Phey react spontaneously 
to important events — there W'as not much dissension among the .American 
public after Pearl Harbor. And while many people believe that public opin- 
ion (as determined by jm)11s) trailed behind important deci.siuns, the fact 
is that, at least in 1941 and again in 1947 1952, public opiniim was far 
ahead not only of Congress but also of the Executive. Sometimes the man in 
the street behaves more rationally than the man in the Senate or in the State 
Department (and often, be it noted, Congress may be ahead of the govern- 
ment). 

In other words, public opinion is a diftkult problem, but it need not. and 
should not, be an obstacle to an effective and rational foreign policy. 'Phe 
familiar excuse that public opinion would not “go along" with a nece.ssary 
policy is actually a cloak for unwillingness and irresolution. It is the politi- 
cians’ way of “passing the buck” to innocent Jc^hn Q. Public. 

22 With respect to the problem of'recleclion uhith al!c;:(fll\ ^owrn'i the behavior of 
politicians, it should not be forgotten that flections are (fepenrlent nol only on voliiiK 
"records,” but also on party alignments, volinp: traditionN personalities, patronage, public 
relations of the incumbent, etc. Politician^ with a recoul which showed them wrong on 
most of their votes are nevertheless often returned tor these “c,\'tranc()us” reason'., and 
especially for the patronage which they cun provide. 

2-^Lippmann (op. cit.), “FPsher Ames . . , in 1S()2, wrote to Rufus King; 'We need, 
as all nations do, the compression on the ouLside of our circle of a formidable neighbor, 
whose presence shall at all times excite stronger fears than demagogues can inspire the 
Iteople with toward their government.’” Bui even great danger from the outside may 
not overcome the threat of the demagogues The liniitatiou.s of a democratic foreign 
policy which confounds repre.sent alive government with a town hall meeting were given 
unwittingly by Lippmann: ‘‘Democrat ie.s in their foreign policy have had generally to 
choose between splendid isolation and a diplomacy that violated their ideals. The most 
succes.sful democracies, in fact, . . . have had no foreign policy fn the F:uripean sense 
of that pbra.se. Even a rule liki the Monroe Doctrine aro.se from the de.sir« to supple- 
ment the two oceans by a glacis or stales that were sufficient!} republican hav# no 
foreign policy. Whereas danger is a great, perhaps an indispcn.sable, conditiojtJ of autoc- 
racy, Security was seen to be a nece.s.sity if democracy was to work. . . Insecurity 
involves surprises. It means that there arc people acting upon your life over whom you 
have no control, with whom you cannot con.siilt. . . . Every democrat feels {n his bones 
that dangerous crises are incompatible with democracy, because he knows bow the 
inertia of the mas.ses is .such that to act quickly a very few must decide and the rest 
oUow rather blindly” (p. 205). It is the essence of representative government, as set 
up by the Constitution, that “few must decide.” 
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The causes of an ineffective foreign policy are the same, regardless of 
whether they are to be found in public opinion or among professionals. They 
are intentional or unintentional disregard of pertinent facts, political preju- 
dices and passions, inability to evaluate an international situation as a 
whole, and lack of foresight. Mr. Chamberlain and the British people were 
palpably sincere when, in 1938, they believed that the Munich agreement 
meant “peace for our generation.*’ lUit they were catastrophically mistaken, 
the victims of ignorance and illusion. 

A nation has attained political maturity when it is able and willing to dis- 
count s<icial cleavages, personalities, and (luctiialing opinions in discussion 
of foreign f)olicy, to support that polic\ which serves the nation’s interests 
best, and to oppose a dangerous or ineffective policy, regardless of its cham- 
pions and regardless of the vagaries of public opinion. As Winston Churchill 
put it: “It is better for parties and politicians to he thrown out of office than 
to endanger the life of the nation.'’ 
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Part Four 

TBCHNIQUES OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Chapter 12 

ISOLATION AND NEUTRALITY 


Allhout^h foreign! policy grapples with an int'iniie numlxT of different situa- 
tions, certain basic t(Thni(pjes and concepts recur throimhout the ages. As in 
military strategy, where most operations aim at encirclement or break- 
through or at the destruction or attrition of the enemy armed forces, the 
fundamental techniciues and concepts of foreign policy are but few in num- 
ber. 'riiese few basic technicpies can be applied in a variety of manners. The 
effectiveness of their employment depends in part on the skill of policy 
makers, but to an even higher degree on the appropriateness of the technique 
chosen to master a given situation. Xo foreign policy can ’oe effective that 
does not operate on what could be called the “.situation and time principle": 
at time /] and in situation a different technique may oe called forth 
than at time tj and in situation While the general objective — security 
and welfare- -may remain immutable, tcchnicpies must change according to 
situational changes if the objective is to be pursued intelligently. Confusion 
of these techniques with the over-all objective may impede change in political 
means, a choice of new means being interpreted, especially by the propagan- 
dists of foreign powers, as a “betrayal" of one of the country's most cherished 
objectives (ideals). Yet none of these tools should be 'Sacrosanct. Only one 
rule should be accepted as a permanent guide to action: to choose a technique 
which, in a given situation and at a given tin: -, can bring the desired results 
and to apply it always with sufficient power. Two supplementary rules could 
be added: never to use at the same time techniques which are incompatible; 

iScc Alfred Korzyhski, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Son -Aristotelian Sys- 
tems and General Semantics, 2d ed., Lancaslrr, Pa , The International Non-Aristdtelian 
Library Publishing Company. 1941, pp. 192, 22Sff. 
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and never to compromise present actions by carrying over into a new situa- 
tion techniques used under other circumstances. 

ISOLATION 

A distinction must be made between isolation in fact and political isolation. 
Isolation in fact is caused by geography— it is simply a countrj s iemotene.ss. 
Remoteness from where? Remoteness, first, Irom the main Mcnes of world 
politics, and secondly, from the sources of militau power controlled by un- 
friendly nations. At the first glance, it would seem as though faraway island.^ 
like St. Helena or Madaga.scar could be consideied as geographically isolated 
Vet the sea, being in Mahan s words the “great common," makes Iheir con- 
quest by naval powers relatively easy. As lung a^ iheic arc no seafaring na- 
tions, or as long as fleets arc deployed close to the cenlcis of >\oild conflict, 
such islands are safe, but in periods of intense world-wide sea-borne trade 
and naval expansion, they fall prey to naval poweis seeking t lading po^ts and 
anchorages. During the last 300 years, a great man} of the worlds remote 
islands were held variously by Holland, France, and Britain, at limes Brit- 
ain was not only an island empire in the sense that the main suuues of Biit- 
ish power were based on the BritNh Isles, but also in the other sense that the 
British world empire was held togethei by a network of islands ser\ mg as coal- 
ing stations and anchorages for the Royal Na\y Dining the 10th centuiy. 
Spain, who had lost the ability to control large continental aieas such as 
South America, still kept control ovei a good man> sizable islands, relying 
largely on the strength of her navy. 

Geographical isolation is more pronounced in aieas which are not accessible 
by sea and which can be reached by land on!} with ureat flifficult} 'fheie 
are, in fact, very few areas of that kind at the [iresent time, and they are 
mostly situated in the arctic wastelands, the tropical jungU*s of \frica and 
South America, as well as in the deseit^ of lentral Asia. If the avenues of ap- 
proach are as yet undeveloj^ed, it is because in most tases the in\esiment 
would hardly yield rewarding returns m raw materials and markets. 

In former times, when transportation was primitive, many continental 
peoples lived in practical seclusion For a very long peiiod of time, the 
interior of Africa was geogra(>hifall} and fxflitically isolated from the rest 
of the world. The Roman legions did not cross the Sahara into the Sudan, 
there existed no power which could have advanced into the continent either 
from the western or eastern coa^^ts Hence the peoples inhabiting these regions 
were left unmolested; some of them had l)een pushed bad in early times by 
conquerors exactly as, for example, the lathuanians had been pijshed back 
into the forests of eastern Kuropc. The wealth of i\fri(\i was tapped by 
traders traveling along the caravan routes, as evidenced by the travels of the 
Arab ibn Batuta who, in the 1 4th century, crossed the Sahara to Timbuktu 
and the Niger. Yet no nation was militarily able to invade these territories; 
hence a number of native empires rose and flourished without outside inter- 
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ference. The most important of these empires was that of Ranem or Bomu 
which, situated around Lake Chad, endured for five centuries. 

As transportation improved, African isolation was broken down, first, by 
the Arabs who had built up a sizable sea power in the Arabian Sea and 
expanded to the eastern cf)ast of Africa, u.sin^f Zanzibar and Ethiopia as their 
major bases of penetration; then, in .North Africa, by Spanish and Portu- 
guese trciops, provided with firearm^, and fighting under Moroccan leader- 
ship. The invaders destn)yecl the native culture and established a new reign 
which lasted in virtual isolation for 200 yt^ars. Later they were driven out by 
the luaregs w'ho w'ere temporarily expelled by the Fulah vcho, in turn, were 
subsequently deleated by the lukuNir. l ltiinately. the Tuaregs resumed 
control and retained it until the Fremh conquest in 1893. By that time, 
Europeans, masters of modern transi)ort and scientific exploration, had ad- 
vanced into the African continent along the river waterways. The isolation of 
Africa had yielded almost everywhere to the ;u(tiii<itive curiosity of Europe. 

The original pre-C'olurnbian empires in Aineiica. the \z‘*'cs, the Mayans, 
and the Inca.s, lived, grew, and declined in abnnst complete geographical 
isolation from the rest of the world. The Aztecs had built tbeir capital city, 
Tenochtitlar., as .o. ?mpregnal)Ie position in marshland, but this isolation was 
breached when sea power brought Spain to Mexican <hr)res. (Ortez's appear- 
ance seemed to fulfill a prophecy according to which the main deity of the 
Aztecs, Quetzalcoatl. “before departing this earth by de>(:ending into the 
West, had promi.-ed to come back to earth again b\’ the East." That is why 
“.•Mfonso ('aso writes, ‘when the Spanish cunrjucror.s landed at Veracruz in 
the year 1519 .. . the Emperor Montezuma never had a doubt that Quetzal- 
coatl was returning to take possession of his Toltec Kingdom.’ This accounts 
for the (|inckness of the triumph of ('ortez.*' " 

(leography .seems to provide isolation only under cert:;’ i historical and 
technological conditions. Mere distance from the .sceiie.s of wc conflict is of 
small importance and does not offer protection except at times when potential 
aggressors do not covet (uitlying regions, are technologically unable to over- 
come geographical oI)stacles, or are unwilling to pay the high price which 
military expeditions into faraway regions entail. Vet a resolute invader can 
pass anyw'here--if not at all times, then at least most of the time. During the 
16th century the technologically backward Cossacks succeedtsl in penetrating 
one of the most forbidding regions on earth, the Siberian subarctic. If such 
an attack materializes, the hitherto isolated peoples will retain their inde- 
pendence only if they deftxd the invader in battle. Backward peciples have 
often succeeded in repelling strong and w fl-organized invaders, as for 
example, the Koreans who defeated a French expediti»)n under Admiral Roze 
in 1866, or the Ethiopians who, in 18*^6, defeated an Italian army at Adua. 
A similar mishap befell British power at its apogee: a Bilii.sh-Egx'ptian force 

“ F. S. C. Northrop, The Meet in of East and IFcst.' An Inquiry concerning Worfd Vn- 
derstandinfi, New York, Macnallan, 1946, p. 21. The quotation is originally from Alfonso 
Ca.so’s book, The Religion of the Aztecs, Mexico, D.F., American Book Store, 19.17, p. 21. 
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was defeated in 1883 at El Obeid by the Mahdi Mohammed Ahmed, whose 
power was mostly nourished by religious-mystical enthusiasm and the will- 
ingness of his followers to die in a “holy war.” As a result, the British and 
Egyptians saw themselves compelled to evacuate the Sudan. The Mahdi, 
despite promises to the British, massacred the garrison of Khartoum under 
General Gordon. Only in 1896 — that is, thirteen years after El Obeid and 
eleven years after the loss of Khartoum — was the Sudan reconciuered by 
Britain in a long and protracted campaign.’’ Isolation thus appears, even in 
the case of “remote regions,” to be a military and political rather than a geo- 
graphic factor. 

In the course of the 20th century a great many hitherto inaccessible areas 
were developed and assumed economic as well as strategic importance. The 
Soviets, for e.xample, established a regular sea rvuite along the northern 
shores of Siberia, linking Murmansk and Vladivostok by navigation in Rus- 
sian territorial waters. During the Second World War considerable military 
action took place in the arctic, subarctic, and troi)ics — only a generation 
ago the preserve of a few intrepid and eccentric explorers. 'IVchnological 
advances have focused strategic thought on the great-circle routes regardless 
of their location. In .Asia, too, remoteness has yielded to organization armed 
by modern science. Trucks and jeeps have penetrated, via the old silk route, 
to Sinkiang.’ The Himalayas and even Tibet have been forced t(j yield to 
aeronautical technology and motorization. One of the world's most forbid- 
ding areas, the Western Desert in Egypt and Libya, was one of the decisive 
battlefields in 1940-1943. 

Isolation as Policy. Political isolation need not be a matter of geographi- 
cal accident or subjective choice. A country which is not at all “remote” 
may be isolated by virtue of agreements concluded by of/rer powers among 
themselves. For example, Abyssinia in the 20th century remained independ- 
ent in its isolation because the major colonial powers controlling .Africa 
could not agree as to who was to have and hold that country and because 
none of them w'anted it badly enough to create a major crisis. This dead- 
lock was broken as .soon as Italy, without regard for the conifdications which 
might ensue, made her bid for the last remaining African prize. By 1935, 
one of the supposedly mo.st inaccessible regions had become internationally 
so important that Italian aggression almost produced a full-fiedged world war. 

International alignments similar to the one which insured the survival of 
Abyssinia have repeatedly dictated the political fate of Turkey. Ever since 
the destruction of the Byzantine Empire, the Turks have controlled the Dar- 
danelles, which are one of the most important strategic positions on the 
globe. The Straits were coveted by all the major powers, yet the I'urks, being 

•’See Georp;e M. Trevelyan, British History in the Nineteenth Century and After 
{J782 rev. ed., New York, Lonf;man.s 1946, p. 416. 

* On the paramount importance of the old silk route in antiquity when it afforded 
relatively close relations between Rome and China, see Frederick J. Teggarl, Rome 
and China: A Study of Correlations in Historical Events, Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1939, passim. 
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unable to defend them by their own means, always found security in the 
mutual jealousy of the powers, even at those times when, as during the 19th 
century, the Sultan eschewed active foreign policy and was continuously on 
the worst of terms with all major nations. 

A similar ‘‘balance of jealousy’^ between the powers insured the inde- 
pendence of Siam, an easily acces.sil)le njuntry controlling a highly important 
strategic bridge, the Isthmus of Kra. the highlands of Tibet, nominally a 
part of C’hina, were created a political no man's land because an advance 
from the south or the north would have houight about Anglo-Russian con- 
flict; communist C'hina reasserted its hold over the country in 1951, without 
meeting any opposition. India, Britain s suciessor in the area, consented to 
China s increase in i)ower. In all this, l ibel was just a pawn. Afghanistan, 
too, is a buffer country isolated by great-ptiwer aiirecmcnt, the Anglo-Russian 
understanding of 1907 concerning the Middle Ka^t. ^'et at times the policy 
of isolation was purposely and skillfully carried out by the Afghans them- 
selves as, for example, at the end of the 19ih (entiiry, when Shah Abd-er- 
Rahman played the British against the Ru.ssians and the RusMans against the 
British, and thus stabilized the frontiers of the country. 

Isolation as a leasoned and conscious ])oli(.y was practiced by many 
Oriental states and empires, the most notable examples being ('hina and 
Japan. A policy of strict seclusion was adopted as a means of preventing 
foreign infiltration and keeping the native culture and .s<iciety intact. That 
policy was carried out rigorou.sly and admitted of hardly any exception, 
rommerce with foreign nations was practically excluded; the little trade 
that was admitted was channeled through one port. C'anton in ('hina, and 
Hirado -later Deshima (Nagasaki ) - in Japan. I he volume of that trade 
was kept, in Japan, to two ve.sscls a year. C hina refrained from expansionist 
ventures except various camjiaigns into nominally suzeram regions, such as 
'Pibet, Nepal, and Burma. Foreigners were not admitted into either China or 
Japan except in rare and individual cases. In China, aliens were barred by 
law from studying the ('hinese language. 'Ihe “iron curtain" technique is 
nothing new. 

Ambassadors were often refused admittance, as was the case in 1816 when 
Lord Amherst attemiited to enter Peking. In turn, natives were not permitted 
to travel abroad or to return from foreign countries. In lo.S8, the Japanese 
Shogun lyemitsu forbade the building of “large " .ships of more than fifty tons, 
and put a stop to the lucrative piratical enterprises of Japanese sailors. 
These and similar exclusive practices were condoned by the Western powers 
as long as they were not greatly interested m opening ('hina and Japan to 
their trade and political inlluence. Since C'hinese and Japanese insulation 
against the international cro.sscurrents of ideas as well as trade retarded their 
technological development, the great empires of east Asia succumbed with 
surprising ease to the onslaught of We.stcrn imperialism. / 

It was by no means because of their mistrust of Western techniques alone 
that Oriental rulers looked askance at modern means of transportation. A 
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characteristic case was Mohammed All’s opposition to the building of the 
Suez Canal; he rightly feared that this canal would result in international 
complications for Egypt and ultimately lead to the loss of that country’s in- 
dependence. A similarly precautionary policy was adopted by Russia and 
Spain when these countries built railroads having a wider gauge than the 
railroads of other European countries. The Dutch constructed their system 
of canals in such a manner that they could flood the country in case of in- 
vasion, a method of strategic isolation. In the 1920 s, Turke} enacted a law 
prohibiting all aerial flights through her air space, chiefly in order to prevent 
aerial inspection of the Dardanelles region. The keeping out of foreign litera- 
ture is but another variant of the same policy, designed to reduce communi- 
cations to a minimum. 

Isolation of an involuntary character has often been brought about by a 
policy which runs contrary to the interest of all neighbors. This was, for 
example, the case of Germany during the two world wars, but especially 
prior to 1914. This policy consisted in stepping on everybody’s toes and 
found its final expre.ssion in the bumptious slogan circulated in Germany 
during the First World War: rkl Feind, viel Ehr* (many enemies, much 
honor)! Germany s lonely eminence was not the result of an intelligent 
diplomacy but of saber-rattling truculence; Germany harbored, everyone 
thought, aggressive designs against practically all European countries. Basi- 
cally, such a policy is founded on a belief that a country is strung enough to 
do whatever it pleases and that, if its friends do not want to go along, they 
may as w^ell join the other side.' It is a policy that is characteristic of the 
perennial “natural aggressor.*’ 

The isolation of ‘ convale.scence” recommends itself to countries recovering 
from exhausting efforts at war or internal reform. The policy of (Cardinal 
Fleury in the early 18th century, after the ceaseless aggressive campaigns of 
Louis XIV had bled France white, w'as directed at giving the country respite 
from war. This policy was practiced at various times by Russia, for example, 
after the Crimean War when Count Gorchakov formulated it in the.se words: 
“La Russie ne boude pas; elle .se recueille” (Ru.ssia does not sulk; she re- 
covers). The same policy of diplomatic withdrawal was pursued after the 
Japanese War in 1905 by Witte and Stolypin, and was e.s.scntially the early 
program of Stalin (as opposed to that of Trotsky), a strategic retreat neces- 
sitated by Russia’s weakness due to the ravages of war, revolution, civil war, 
and famine. 

"Splendid Isolation." j he true forms of isolationism should not be con- 
fused with what might be called “pseudo-isolation.” This is a policy which 
keeps aloof of agreements with, and commitments to, other countries and 
bears ostensibly all the marks of isolationism but is, in reality, not isolationist 
at all. A good case in point is Britain’s “splendid i.solation,” a position main- 
tained throughout the 19th century and, especially, during the long tenure of 
Lord Salisbury. The logical foundations of this policy were simple: Europe 
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became increasingly split into two rival camps, neither of which pursued a 
policy which coincided with Britain’s interests. Nor could Britain have 
gained much by joining one of the camps; on the contrary, her interest would 
be best served by avoiding entanglement and by letting the others court 
British favor. Britain could not be attacked. Her '^isolationist” policy was 
implemented by naval supremacy, and her physical isolation was safeguarded 
by deep water. So long as there were no obvious designs against Britain 
by any strong European power, Continenial politics were of little concern 
to her. At the same time, Britain was free to expand and consolidate her 
African and Asiatic possessions. Whatever isolation there was, it derived 
from the fact that Britain was militarily unassailable and was not threatened 
by anybody at that time- -^‘Lsolalion” wa> speedily abandoned when Britain 
began to fear German aggression. Had Britain, faced by the threat of Ger- 
many’s naval armament.s, remained aloof, /.r., isolationist, she would have 
courted the danger of (k*rmany coming to terms with France or Russia, or 
both. Germany, secure against attack by the leadimz land p wers, could have 
reduced her land armaments in favor of naval arn laments and built a fleet 
stronger than the Royal Navy. 

Britain's ‘ sphiidid isolation/’ before her undei'itandings with France and 
Russia in 1904 and 1907 respectively, was a foreign policy of great supple- 
ness, a policy based upon ad hoc agreements. When England encountered 
difficulties with Russia or France, she nu)ved closer to Germany; when 
Germany refused to yield, liritain leaned toward France and Russia. Together 
with France. Britain interxened in various Oriental crises, especially in the 
Mediterranean and the Xear East. Britain and France repeatedly took paral- 
lel action in .American matters. With Japan. Britain concluded an outright 
alliance directed against Russia. Britain took part in all major conferences, 
such as the Berlin and Morocco Gonferences. and look an .i.tive share in all 
likely — and many unlikely transactions of inlernatinnal j)ob''i s. Her naval, 
industrial, and financial power, moreover, enabled hei to play the role of 
arbiter. In any event, a country whose active policy was closely watched 
and taken into consideration by chancellerie> all uver the \xorld can hardly 
be considered “isolationist.’’ I'he label of “splendid isolation,” though par- 
tially reflecting Britain’s exceptional strategic position, served as a slogan 
adapted to the insular character of the British people, and also to its prag- 
matism which abhorred concluding binding agreements for contingencies 
which could not be fore.^een. In short, British polity u'as one oj freedom of 
action^ designed to ^ain the (greatest possible advantage from any situation 
that might arise. 

The traditional foreign policy of the United States i)efore 1941 must be 
classified as a case of “pseudo-isolationism.” The L’niled States maintained 
intimate trade relations with every and any country and was perennially 
prepared to fight (or maintaining and increa.sing trade in the face oJ the 
most difficult circumstances. Second, the United States pursued a consistent 
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policy of expansion Third, the United States was — and is — committed to 
the Monroe Doctrine (not to mention the unilateral declarations that the 
United States views the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans as American security 
zones), and that doctrine, although it may perhaps be defined as ‘‘hemi- 
spheric isolationism,*' encompasses in fact two continents and some twenty 
sovereign states. Fourth, the United States time and again cooperated closely 
with other nations, sometimes so closely that the dividing lines between mere 
friendship and alliance faded into the penumbra of purely verbal distinction. 
Fifth, United States policy was predicated during the 19lh century upon 
British mastery of the seas; without the British navy, the United States 
would have been open to invasion and would have been compelled, had 
Britain withdrawn her protective shield, to adopt an altogether different 
foreign policy. 

To be sure, the United States did not contract any permanent commitments 
in the form of alliances — if the Franco-American alliance during the War of 
Independence is disregarded. 'Fo use the traditional terminology, the United 
States avoided “entangling" alliances. In tlie historical controversies over 
American foreign policy the emphasis was usually placed upon “alliance" 
rather than on “entangling," yet the latter word is crucially important. It 
means, or implies, two things: there is no need for the “remote" Ibiitcd States 
to contract alliances of a character that might compel it to take up arms 
under circumstances which do not directly involve American interests — just 
as the French alliance seemed to do during the War of the First Uoalition; 
secondly, for geographical reasons the existence of the United States was not 
dependent upon the strength or weakne.ss, victory or defeat of specific Kuro- 
pean countries but, theoretically at least, the United States could join up 
with any country, or with none for that matter, providrd the baUnu e of pnurr 
was maintained on the other continents, and no single p(rwer rose anynvhere in 
the world that would possess the military power to attack and defeat the 
United States, 

Quarrels in other continents, con.suming the energies of other nations, en- 
hanced the relative strength of the United States. In the 19th century, there- 
fore, traditional American foreign p()licy served the interests of the United 
States. While in practice, i.e., in case of an attack on the United States or 
the Western Hemisphere, the United States could have counted upon power- 
ful allies, it did not become implicated in policies which were of no impor- 
tance or direct interest to it. Thus the United Slates retained sufficient free- 
dom of action; it could chow.se in each given issue that policy which actually or 
presumably fitted its interests most. Free from “entanglements,” the United 
States saw no need for maintaining large and costly military establishments, 
American economy, unencumbered by heavy military expenditure, throve on 
the arts of peace. By the same token America’s war potential increased at a 
fabulous pace. 

This traditional policy was predicated upon a peculiar military situation. 
During its early history, an invasion of ihe United States constituted a very 
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hazardous enterprise, because the United States could always muster a sizable 
military force within its own borders and spaciousness offered scope for a 
strategy of withdrawal similar to that of Russia in 1812. An invader would 
have had to attack with forces larger than any country of that epoch would 
have been able to transport and keep supplied across the ocean. Great Brit- 
ain, had she bent all her efforts to this task, might have been the only excep- 
tion, but even this is doubtful. It is a highly revealing fact that the United 
Slates maintained the most friendly relations with the only pow^erful country 
which, in the early 19ih century, did not neerl to rely, as other powers, largely 
on sea communications but could mount an attack from a substantial adjacent 
land base - t anada. Ihe demilitarization of the ( anadian border signified 
the passing of the last real danger within the coniines of the continent. As 
the United States grew' more powerful, the pos^^ibility that a strong invader 
could defeat the American army within its continental borders vanished. 
Hence, with or without an unwritten alliance with Britain, the United States 
would always have been able to repel aggrc'^sion liy its (wvn means. This 
fortuitous circumstance enabled this country \<t pursue a policy more inde- 
pendent than any other nation. 

riie United States was compelled to abandon its traditional policy when- 
ever it seemed that military events in Europe and A^^ia would lead to the 
emergence of an aggressor more powerful than the United States, and there- 
fore potentially able to invade this country and defeat it. ’ The military situa- 
tion has changed; air power now enables an industrial aggressor to strike 
direi tly at the United States, 'fhe mere possihility that a war might be de- 
cided by air and atomic power alone, that it might be fought in American 
.skies, and that a foreign nation might subject the United States to its will 
by smashing at the first blow the w’ar pedential of American industry, neces- 
sitated a change in traditional foreign policy. Moreover, dc'-'-ig the Second 
World War. the distribution of power in Europe and Asia chan,‘,ed profoundly. 
It became considerably easier than at any lime since the 18th century to 
concentrate superioi military striking power for an overwhelming attack on 
the United States. 

While the United States can no longer indulge in p.seudo-isolation, it is 
still capable of choo.sing its foreign policy. Hy the force of circumstances, the 
United States retains greater freedom of action than most other countries, 
with the exception of the Soviet Union. 7'he strength of the United States 
is such that in any alliance it will be the decisive jwwer. Hence the United 
States can greatly influence the policies of its allies and steer clear of and 
prevent unncce.s.sary qiiarrcK. Being conscious of its material and unsure of 
its political strength, the United States occasionally permitted weaker stales 
to influence its policies. 'I'he abandoning of the illusion of isolation has led 

“The vulntTability of the I’nilid States to amphibious operation."? was recognized 
before 1901 by the Gorman n.i\al Maff, and a discussion of such an attack \y4s in- 
advertently published. See AUicd Vagts, Landing Operations: .Strategy, Psychology, 
Tactics, Politics from Antiquity to 1945, Harrisburg. Pa., Military Service Publishing 
Company, 1946, pp. 474/f. 
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to the delusion that every member of the alliance, no matter how small, must 
be catered to. It is difficult to strike a balance between freedom from entan- 
glement and freedom through cooperation. 

NEUTRALITY 

There are two types of neutrality: ad hoc neutrality adopted by a state 
toward competing or belligerent powers, and institutionalized neutrality as 
the basic and perennial policy of given countries. .Id hoc neutrality was, for 
example, the policy adopted by Great Britain during the Franco*l’rus.sian War 
of 1S70. The Hriti.^ih (iovernmeiit chose to .‘^tay a^ide betause. in their judg- 
ment, Britain’s interests were not affected by victory or defeat of either 
belligerent." During the various Franco-Ciernuin crises from 1871 to 1^14, 
Britain was no longer a neutral, since a second German victory over France 
w'ould have established German power monopoly in western and central ¥a\- 
rope, an intolerable threat to British security. 

Through many years of its existence, the United States pursued a policy 
of neutrality. Indeed, it can be said that the United Stales was a traditionally 
neutral rather than an isolationist power. TIu* United Slater was the pro- 
tagonist of neutral rights which, in substance, are the right to carry on busi- 
ness and other international activities without hindrance by the belligerents 
— a doctrine which, although at times highly unrealistic, follow’s logically from 
the concei)t of neutrality. 

While strong nations can abstain from jiarlicipating in military and other 
conflicts, w'eak nations whose interests are not at stake try to avoid .such 
participation because, no matter what side ultimately wans, the w'eak stale, 
more often than not, suffers devastation and ruin. Only rarely can small 
states make a decisive military contiibution. For example, if in 1940 Sweden 
had entered the war to support Finland against Russia, or Norway against 
Germany, she could not have prevented the defeat of either country but 
would have involved herself in a war which, as events showed, she was ai)le 
to avoid without detriment to her national interest.^ 

On the other hand, the military [)ower of small nations should not he un- 
derrated, since their resistance nia> down the aggressor and buy valuable 
time for the counterattack of friendly major powers whose mobilization is not 
quite completed. If all .small nations had followed the example of Denmark 
in 1940, i.e., had disarmed and refu.sed to offer any distance whatsoever to 
attack, Napoleon, Wilhelm II, and Hitler would, each in his time* have prob- 

*''('ompare the singularly nai\i- and uninspircfl analysis hy Hrilain’s ForEign Secretary 
in 1870, John Earl Russell, Rnolledions and Suggestions IHH tioiton, Roberts 
Broth(*rs, 1875, p. ,1.16. 

‘Sec the official publications ot the Swfdi»*h Utrikesciep-u lenient, Fdrspelet till del 
Tyska \ngreppet pa Danmark nth Piorge dm V April 1040, Stockholm, Norstedt, 1947; 
also Tran\ttf rings jrdgor orh darmed sammjnkangande Spdrsmdl April June 1010, ami 
T ramitntngifrdguH Juni December 1040, both Stockholm, Norstedt, 1947. 
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ably subdued the entire world. In 1914, for instance, the stubborn fight put 
up by Serbia against Austria precluded a decisive early victory of the Central 
Powers over Russia. In 1941, the Yugoslav coup d*itat^ which provoked an 
unscheduled German attack, delayed Hitler^s onslaught on Russia by about 
six weeks and thereby prevented the loss of Moscow— if not a Soviet col- 
lapse. By contrast, the Belgian army, which capitulated in the open field 
(May, 1940), numbered 500,000 men as against some 420,000 French and 
British troops fighting in Flanders. Without this defection, the Allied armies 
might have had a better chance to avert or, at least, delay the French col- 
lapse. Generally speaking, if the Belgian anuy had pursued a more effective 
strategy from the beginning of the battle on May 10, 1940, Hitler's astound- 
ing victory in the west would have lacked that lonclusiveness which shattered 
French morale.* A small force may sometinus tip the scales, especially if 
geography helps and that force represents a lari;c portion of the military 
strength within a crucial area. 

The neutrality of a small nation is sometimes formally pjotected, or tacitly 
respected, by stronger powers. In 1914. the Germans did not attack Holland 
and Denmark because they believed that the nmtiniied neutrality of these 
states wouIq be more advantageous to German strategy than their occupation. 
During their dash through the Balkans in the spring of 1941, the Germans 
did not push onw’ard to the Dardanelles because violation of Turkish neu- 
trality might have brought about an immediate Russian attack. The .Allies, 
on the other hand, did not insist on belligerent C()()[)eration from Turkey, for 
they, too, wished to avoid provoking a Soviet attack on that country. 

Neutrality as a Policy. Neutrality is an ancient institution which, through- 
out history, could be enforced only by states which either were sufficiently 
strong or in possession of an easily defensible territory. However, the neu- 
trality of states was often acknowledged by belligertaits, evi o though these 
sometimes requested rights of passage. (Sweden granted Germany rights of 
passage after the defeat of Norway in 1940.) By the end of the 18th century, 
neutrality had become an institution only rarely violated by the strong. 
Guglielmo Ferrero believes that Bonaparte’s violation of Parma's neutrality 
in 1796 marks a turning point in modern history the hour, so to i^peak, of 
the birth of total war, and its concomitant, total fear.'‘ It is rertain that the 
observance of neutrality has become more and more perfunctory, until the 
Second World War degraded it to a legal fiction. The majority of the ^‘neutral” 
states were directly or indirectly involved in the fighting. 

*Thc illusions of a political, militar>', and economic nature uhich motivated the ill- 
fated Belgian policy of neutrality before the Second World War can be gleaned from 
the book by the former chief of the Belgian general staff, Lieutenant General Oscar 
Michicls, 18 Jours df guerre en Belgique, Paris, Editions Bergcr-LcvrauU, 1947, pp. 3-54. 

•Guglielmo Ferrero, .4vcnt«rt!: Bonaparte en Italir 1796-1707, Paris, Plon, 1936, 
pp. 43/. The violation of Parmcsc neutrality entailed the violation of the neutraHty of 
Venice by the Austrians; from that time on, neutrality was no longer a truly Te^>ccted 
condition. 
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There are numerous reasons why neutrality is now only enforceable by 
strong states, if at all. First of all, the mechanization of modern war makes 
it necessary to fight in very large spaces. Furthermore, the smaller neutral 
state has little strength with which to oppo.se a major power; hence the temp- 
tation is too great not to forgo seizure of positions which may be of high 
value for the prosecution of the war. There are, however, exceptions to this: 
Britain’s seizure of the Irish ports would have greatly improved Britain’s 
position in the Battle of the Atlantic (1941-1943), yet the British abstained. 

Neutral countries frequently control important raw materials (Rumanian 
oil, Congo uranium, Bolivian tin), industries (C'zechoslovakia’s steel plants), 
or transport routes (Norwegian coastal shipping and Egypt's Suez Canal) 
which the belligerents seek to deny to each other or to preempt as means of 
prosecuting the war. Numerous disputes arise between the belligerents and 
the neutrals about their respective rights. As a matter of fact, certain forms 
of warfare are carried out largely on neutral territory, such as economic war- 
fare and, to a lesser degree, p.sychological warfare and the subterranean strug- 
gle of the intelligence services. 

The fictional character of neutrality in modern times is glaringly apparent. 
Neither governmental policy nor public opinion remains really neutral but, 
more or less openly, supports one belligerent at the expen.se of the other. 
Thus, during both world wars Spain helped (iermany, while Portugal .sup- 
ported the .Allies. 

The neutrality of great powers is characterized by the singular feature that, 
while fighting weakens the belligerent nations, it strengthens the neutrals 
sometimes not only relatively but also absolutely. The warring nations ex- 
pend their wealth and weapons, while the neutral country accumulates power, 
wealth, and influence. The Italian Foreign Mini.ster C\)unt Ciano wanted to 
keep Italy neutral — or “nonbelligerent" as he [)ut it -in order to make Italy 
stronger. In fact, Italy was never more influential and more advantageou.sly 
placed than during her “nonbelligerency” from September, 1^39, to June, 
1940, when she received favors and handsome financial benefits from all sides. 
During the Second World War, Spain as well as Russia -in the phase of 
Soviet-German collaboration- -profited in a similar way. The cunning neu- 
trality policy pursued by the caudilln Francisco Franco insured his political 
survival after 1945.'® 

The fundamental rea.son why neutrality in the modern world is, at best, a 
precarious po.sition and why .sooner or later all great powers are forced into 
major wars is the intricate interdependence of industrial society. Formerly, 
a victory of A over B, or B over A, may have been of little concern to (\ but 
today this no longer holds true, least of all in wars which are fought for ideo- 
logical reasons or for world hegemony. 

'®Sct Serrano Suner, Entre les Pyrenies H Gibraltar: Notes et reflexions sur la poll- 
tique de VEspagne depuis 1936, Geneva, £dition.s du Cheval Ailfc, 1948, p. 126. 
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Neutrality by Agreement. Iirtvery war some countries retain their neu- 
trality, although they could be overrun without much difficulty. These coun- 
tries have specific economic advantages to offer that would be annulled by 
seizure ; or their occupation would be more costly than the operation warrants. 
Often the mere threat of occupation compels such countries to grant all con- 
cessions requested ; occupation is then unnecessary. Political reasons may also 
play a role, as those which prompted respect of the neutrality of the Vatican. 
Neutral states serve the belligerents for a variety of purposes: they protect 
the nationals and interests of belligerents in enemy countries; they look after 
prisoners of war, arrange exchange of stranded diplomatic personnel, super- 
vise repatriations, and maintain minimum postal communications. Most im- 
portant of all, they are indispensable as listening posts for intelligence opera- 
tions, for secret contacts, continued diplomatic c ()mmunications, and prelim- 
inary armistice and peace negotiations. It could almost be said that war can- 
not effectively be waged without the existence of some centrally located neu- 
tral states. 

Institutionalized neutrality obtains in the case of countries which have been 
created by the consensus of the major powers in order to prevent their terri- 
tory from falling under the control of any one of them, upsetting the balance 
of power and unleashing war. Being the product of compromise, the newdy 
created stale must n{d violate the idea of the agreement by entering into 
alliances, thereby practically putting its strength and territory at the disposal 
of one power or one group of powers. Con.sequenlly. the new state undertakes 
to remain neutral in all contingencies, while the great powers, who are signa- 
tories to the birth-giving treaties, undertake to respect this neutrality. Two 
.significant countries of this kind are, or were, Belgium a “perpetually neu- 
tral state,'’ according to the treaty of 1839— and Switzerland.^' While the 
latter could maintain its neutrality, the former could not — i '«'ept in the War 
of 1870. 'fhe rea.sons for this are fairly simple: Belgium is Ine main highway 
from northern (iermany into France: if France is to be stacked in force, it 
is, for geographical and topographical rea.sons, almost imperative that part 
of the advancing armies march through Belgium, especially if and when the 
Franco-German border is strongly fortified. For an attack from central Europe 
against Britain, Belgium is an indispensable springboard; by the same token, 
any aggressive power controlling or attacking Belgium incurs the enmity of 
Britain. The fact remains that a staggering number of European wars and 
battles was fought in the Flanders plains. 

Edgar Bonjour, Geschkhh Jt r Schwehfmrhen Neutratitat : drei Jahrhunderte firf- 
genossischer Aussenpolitik, Basrl, Helbing und Lkhtenhahn, The author is suffi- 
ciently realistic to ascribe the niainunance of Switzerland’s neutrality to Swiss armament 
(hewaffnete Ncutralildt, p. 3.11). but he has the strange illusion that Swiss security was 
strengthened when collective security was abandoned and that, nur auj tigene Kraft sicl 
stiitzend, Switzerland could continue to defend her neutrality by her own means (jp. 377) 
It should be obvious that Switzerland is not capable of defending itself long agains' 
any one of her neighbors with the exception of Austria and Liechtenstein. 
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The baneful effect of legal fiction upon a country’s security is sadly ex- 
emplified by the case of Belgium. Under the impact of the events of 1914, 
Belgium forsook neutrality and in 1921 concluded an alliance with France. 
Prior to the building of the Maginot Line both governments agreed that the 
French and Belgian systems of fortifications be consolidated, saving France 
the expense of constructing permanent fortifications along her northern bor- 
der. In 1935, Leopold III canceled these agreements and proclaimed Belgium 
a neutral state. The King was the victim of the delusion that meticulous neu- 
trality would guard Belgium against an invasion in the case of another Franco- 
German war. After the start of the war in 1939, the Allies sought permission 
to enter Belgium before the Germans were prepared to strike. A last attempt 
was made in April, 1940, but the King took the position that he would call 
on the Allies only after the Germans had attacked. The Allied advance into 
Belgium ended in military catastrophe whereas a timely occupation of the 
Belgian lines would have permitted the Allies to consolidate their positions, 
coordinate their strategy, and integrate the Belgian war potential. No one 
can tell whether the Allies could have repelled the Germans. But it is certain 
that the policy of Belgium greatly facilitated German aggression while it did 
not spare that country the horrors of war and Nazi occupation. 

Switzerland is in a unique position. As regards passage from Germany to 
either France or Italy, better routes are available than the Swiss Alpine passes. 
The Swiss terrain is so difficult that attack even by vastly superior forces is 
a hazardous enterprise. An aggressor cannot hope to capture speedily the 
important passes, especially the' excellently fortified Saint Gotthard. It is 
therefore not surprising that throughout history few armies marched through 
Switzerland, two notable exceptions being Russia’s operations under Suvorov 
in 1799 and Austria’s attack on France in 1814. Thus, Swiss neutrality was 
maintained not by the strength of legal agreement but by the inherent mili- 
tary strength and the relative impassability of the country. 

A special case is the neutrality of the Vatican. In former times, the Papal 
states were not neutral in the proper sense of the W'ord and actually look part 
in many wars; Papal territory was often invaded, and Popes were led into 
captivity. The Lateran Treaty of 1929 reestablished a small Vatican terri- 
tory in Rome, which was confirmed by Republican Italy in 1947. The Vati- 
can’s neutrality was not violated during the Second World W^ar, either by 
the Italians or by the Allies, or even by the Germans, obviously because such 
an affront would have alienated Catholics all over the world. The holocaust 
of World War II passed by such sacred places as, for example, Kyoto, 
Japan’s Buddhist center, or Kairouan in Tunisia, a holy place of the Islam 
religion. But it is to expediency, rather than to piety and coveiiants, that 
the Vatican owed its safety from German and Fascist invasion, a grudging 

Belgium’s unwillingness to cooperate had grave repercu.ssions on Feanco-British 
strategy in 1939 ^nd 1940 (see General Gamdin, Servir, Parb, Plon, 1947, Vol. Ill, “La 
guene septembre 1939-19 mai, 1940,” pp. 135-186). 
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tribute not to the idea of neutrality but to the survival of a universal faith. 

Only the future can reveal what lies in store for neutrality as a technique 
and institution in the age of global air warfare. It may well be that the 
strategy of “island hopping,’^ so successfully employed in the Pacific War, 
may supply the pattern of a future strategy of “country hopping.^^ A country 
by-passed l)y air-borne attack may find it pos.sible to remain neutral. 

As regards most countries, however, insistence on neutrality is an attempt 
to stay out of the stream of history. It is not unlike the attitude of the man 
who wished he had never been born. The technological and sociological con- 
ditions which, in a bygone age, made a policy of neutrality practical, if and 
when the neutral power was willing to defend itself, no longer exist— except 
fortuitously. 
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Chapter 13 

ALLIANCES AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 


ALLIANCES 

Alliances will remain a subject of discourse as long as a multistate system 
exists. Public opinion in some countries is as much “for” alliances as, in 
other countries, it is “against" them. T'he reason adrluced for the respective 
attitudes are rarely convincing; alliances are mostly discussed in the rare- 
fied atmosphere of political metaphysics. For example, alliances are said 
to ‘‘freeze" groupings of nations into permanent hostile camps, or to make 
war “inevitable," or to provoke counteralliances. Ideas of a postwar Anglo- 
American alliance were, for instance, strenuously opi)osed by an eminent his- 
torian, becau.se such an alliance would irretrievably split the world into two 
camps, and thus set the stage for a new war, while the absence i>f such an 
alliance would make it po.ssible to adjust differences. Ihere was no alliance, 
and the world was split, thus making defensive alliances of the West un- 
avoidable. 

It is true that alliances are effective means only for the solution of certain 
problems and are not a remedy to any and all international ills. In a world 
in w'hich peaceful cooperation obtains between the major powers and where 
there is little danger of war, alliances for defensive purposes are not only 
superfluous but dangerous, as they make the other powers su.spicious and in- 
cite counteraction. For example, prior to the Seven Years’ War, .Austria, 
Russia, and France concluded an alliance against Prussia. 'Phis alliance was 
originally of a defensive character, yet it had an offensive aspect which was 
not lost on Frederick II of Prussia. Hence when a suitable occasion presented 
itself in the form of a Franco- British war at the very moment when neither 
Austria nor Russia was able to fight offensively, Frederick attacked to fore- 
stall a surpri.se attack by superior forces. Whether J’ru.s.sia would have 
launched her attack if there had lieen no hostile alliance is a moot question; 
the fact remains that this defensive alliance was followed by a general war. 

If there is no obvious danger of war, the conclusion of alliances usually 
serves offensive purposes. History is replete with instances of various slates 
entering into alliances as a first step toward preventive war. For example, in 
1686 the League of Augsburg between the Emperor, Sweden, Spain, Savoy, 
Bavaria, .Saxony, the Palatinate, Holland, and, upon the acces.sion of William 
of Orange to the British throne, England, was directed against Louis XIV 
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of France, who, after learning of the alliance’s true character, promptly went 
to war. In 1699, Russia, Poland, and Denmark, seeking to curb Sweden’s 
power in the Baltic, concluded a secret alliance and in the following year 
opened hostilities. This war, incidentally, started Sweden on the road toward 
the ultimate eclip.se of her once con.siderable might and paved the way for 
Russia’s ascendancy. In 1798, Ru.ssia, Britain, .Austria, Naples, Portugal, and 
Turkey, under the leadership of Tsar Paul I, concluded an offensive alliance 
against revolutionary France and launched the War of the .Second Coalition 
which very nearly .subdued the French Revolution. Adolf Hitler concluded an 
offensive alliance with Japan and Italy, and unleashed a major conflagration.^ 

However there is a quite different type n{ alliance, one that is designed to 
protect a group of nations against impending aggression by combining their 
military forces. Even the .severest critics of “power politics” hardly ever ob- 
ject to those alliances concluded, de jure or dr jarto^ after aggression has 
taken place. In limes of war n(» country will be m) foolish as to reject help 
from others, even though their contribution may be as small as that of the 
Dutch East Indies during the first six months of the ]*acific War. During 
wars alliancf '<re quickly concluded- -even between two countries which are 
ideologically at odds. 

If wartime alliances are effective, it seems reasonable to assume that under 
certain condition.s. prewar defen.sive alliances can be effective, too. Before 
such alliances become practical, it is necessary that nations be aligned in 
opposite camps, or at least that major divergencies be reasonably well defined. 
It would be hard to find an example showing that the conclusion of a defen- 
.sive alliance in such a situation tends to sharpen antagonism and makes war 
inevitable. A defensive alliance which has been concluded before the oppo- 
site camp has forged an offen.sive alliance of its own. or clearly manifested 
its aggressiveness, is a contradiction in terms. There is, in noubled periods, 
invariably an expansionist power set on making war. provided a favorable 
op|)ortiinity presents it. self. 'I’his being the ca.se, the oovious countermove 
would seem to be tud to t)resenl that power with such an opportunity. This 
precisely would he the |)urpose of a prewar defensive alliance. Hence, an all^ 
ance may be an effective means j)f stopping the aggressor, or. to paraphr|^g 
this thought, whenever an a^i^ressor arises, alliances arc indispensably^ 
avoid war or, if this is impossible, to win the contest in the shortest t^big 
the least cost. 

History shows, indeed, that such alliances can stop aggression derate the 
pie, France after 1815 was several times on ihe brink of aggre^at both in 

» Sec Albert Sorel, L Euro pc ct li Revolution Pari'^, IMon, o^ised that a 

392-448. On the manner in whiih modern alliances are beim: condo powers WOuld 
('iano, L'Ruropa verso la Catastrofc, Milan. Mondadori, 191S. p» advantMe. 

passim. Sec also I’.S. Department of Slate, Sazi-Soviet Relations 7'. . . 

from the Archives of ihe German Foreign Office, edited by Ra\ mon varies Wltn 

S. Beddic, Government Priming Office, 1948, pp. 215-259 t, the aggreSSOr haS 
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a means of ridding herself of the conditions she had been forced to accept in 
the Peace of Paris. These attempts never ripened into major conflict because 
France was opposed by a standing four-power alliance of Britain, Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia. In 1840, Adolphe Thiers, French Premier and Foreign 
Minister, eager to refurbish France’s martial glory and having gained the 
support of French public opinion, involved France in the dispute between 
Mohammed Ali of Egypt and the Sultan of Turkey. He supported Egypt’s 
claim to Syria; however, his main objective was to make France the pre- 
dominant power in the Near East. This policy was countered by the Treaty 
of London concluded between England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. The 
British navy siiiled to Syria in support of the Sultan, while Mohammed Ali 
pleaded for the help of France. These events aroused h'rench popular passions 
to a high pitch and created, in the words of Heinrich Heine, “a joyful belli- 
cose enthusiasm rather than consternation: the most widely heard slogan of 
the day ‘war against perlidious Albion.’ However, the situation was 
obviously hopeless for France. When Thiers discovered that he could not f I rive 
a wedge between Britain and her Continental allies, he resigned. Europe 
stayed at peace. 

In 1875, Bismarck, concerned over the speedy recovery of France and the 
reorganization of the French army, was about to provoke war in order to 
finish, once and for all, with France.'* Bismarck later loudly disLlaimed that 
he had harbored any warlike thoughts. The reason for Bismarck's peaceable 
disposition was that Britain and Russia had informed (ierinany unecjui vocally 
that they would not tolerate a further weakening of France. In !^ 70 , British 
policy, which condoned the defeat of France, reflected the narrow vision of 
Gladstone, while in 1875 the fough realism of Disraeli prevailed. In 1911, 
during the Agadir crisis, and in 1912, during the Albanian crisis, England 
intimated that she would not remain neutral in the case of a German-Austrian 
war with France and Russia, and in both cases the Central Powers desisted 
from their aggressive designs and accepted diplomatic defeat thinly disguised 
as compromise. 

Containment by Alliance. There is gfjod reason to believe that in 1914 
rmany would not have gone to war if she had known that Cheat Britain 
'd side with France and Russia. Hitler might have halted on the road to 
ean conquest if he had known that ultimately he would have to face 
-e world. There is no conclusive proof that a Russian-British-French- 

f,nan, Bismarck^ Denkwurdigkeiten aus seinen Br>fen, Reden md lelzten 
a, sowie nach per\onlichen Erinnerungen, zusammengefasst uHd etlautert, 
Vousillicrs, 1899, Vol. II, pp. 228^. The British journalist de $lowitz, who 
\ through whirh the French Foreign Minister had revealed the German 
Varck and puts the blame on Moltkc and the General Stat (see Mem^ 
New York, Doubleday, 190,1, pp. 103-1 IS). However, Blowitz 
Bismarck had not only instigated a press campaign against France 
I to neutralize Russia through diplomatic means and thus to ex- 
I to France in case of a German aggression. 
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American alliance in 1938 or 1939 would have contained German expan- 
sionism and prevented the Second World War. It is, however, a fact that, in 
1934, when Italy, then militarily stronger than Germany and assured of sup- 
port by the Western powers (an assurance later formalized in the Stresa 
Pact), opposed the seizure of Austria, Hitler backed down. In 1939, to the 
contrary, Hitler persisted in his plans because he counted on the discord 
among the Western powers, their failure to conclude hard and fast alliances, 
the continued policy of inaction of the United States, and, although perhaps 
none too confidently, on the neutrality of Britain. Indeed, he launched his 
attack against Poland only after he had made sure that Russia would not join 
the Western powers, but remain a benevolent neutral. // //re criticism leveled 
against dejensive alliances were justified, then the policy of the Western 
powers should have averted the war. This it did not do. 

If prewar defensive alliances can prevent war, the question arises why, in 
certain rases, they have patently failed to do so. Why, for example, did the 
P'ranco-Russian alliance of 1892 fail to prevent the First World War? Why 
did the British-French guarantee of Poland and Rumania of April, 1939. fail 
to avert the Second World War? The answer is that in both cases the military 
strength which the alliance was able to muster was inadequate to deter the 
aggressor. Germany could in both cases reasonably hope that she could win 
the war, while in the second case she assumed that the alliance agreement 
would remain a dead letter. Alliances which do not assemble superior military 
power, or which do so only on paper becau^e some of the allies have no 
readily available military strength, cannot be counted upon to avert war. 
This guarantee is given only by alliances which assemble overwhelming force. 
The chances of the X.^TO alliance — which, incidentally, is not automatic — 
ought to be examined in the light of the.se precedents. 

What then is the value of alliances if they cannot accj.oulate sufficient 
deterring power? For example, w’as the conclusion of the Franco-Russian 
alliance of 1892 a wise decision in spite of the fact that Britain and the 
United States could not be persuaded to adhere to it? This alliance did not 
prevent the war but, in the case of France, it saved the French army from 
crushing defeat in 1914. Had the Russian army not engaged a large part 
of the (lerman army, P'rance could not have won the victory at the Marne 
and held the western front. The Franco-Russian holding action deprived 
Germany of victory. Seen from this angle, alliances are an indispensable 
element of security. 

It may also be asked whether defensive alliances do not accelerate the 
coming of war. For example, there is much evidence to show that both in 
1914 and in 1939 the Germans went to war because they surmi.sed that a 
few years later the growing defensive strength of the Allied powers would 
have shifted the odds sufficiently to outweigh Germany’s initial advantage. 
It is true that the extent of the deterring power of an alliance vari^ with 
time: when the power of the alliance is relatively weakest, the aggressor has 
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his best chance of gaining a decisive victory. That chance may be his last. 
However, if there is no alliance, the chances of the aggressor are even belter; 
if aggression is a foregone conclusion, a weak alliance is better than none be-, 
cause it increases the aggressor’s risk. Only if the would-be aggressor sur- 
mises that the defensive alliance is likely to develop into an offensive compact 
despite his having renounced aggressive designs, only then might it lead to a 
preventive-defensive war by the “reformed” aggressor. This is a purely hypo- 
tlietical case for which, to our knowledge, no historical precedent exists. 

Alliances concluded between powders seeking to alter the s/afus quo arc by 
definition offensive; alliances between powers committed to the maintenance 
of the status quo are either plainly defensive or preventive. In most cases 
where a defensive alliance did not prevent war, no alliance at all would hardly 
have been more helpful for preserving peace. The argument that a compact 
between two states, although it was originally concluded largely for defensive 
reasons, denotes — because the allies are growing stronger — an offensive threat, 
will be advanced only by a government that is committed to or actually plan- 
ning for war. If in 1914 and 1939 aggression had not been the basic motiva- 
tion of the German government, its policy would not have been guided by the 
fear that a few years later certain European states would become militarily 
somewhat stronger. It must be borne in mind that this anticipated increase 
of strength merely would have reestablished the upset balance of |>ow(‘r. 
This was of concern only because it would have prevented the successful 
execution of Germany’s blitzkrieg strategy. 

While the value of alliances can thus hardly be disputed, it need not be 
denied that they are far from perfect instruments of foreign pcrlicy. It has 
often been asserted that they engender intransigence in the policy of states 
which rely on the “automatic” aid clauses of alliance treaties and that they 
forestall compromise solutions which may avoid war. It has been said that 
w’ithout the system of alliances the First Wc^rld War might not have broken 
out, because Austria w'ould not have gone to such extremes of truculence 
toward Serbia had she not relied upon the support of Germany. Similarly, 
it is argued that Russia might have taken a far more conciliatory attitude 
if she had not relied on the French alliance. The first contention is true, 
except that in this case the mechanics of aggression are confounded with the 
mechanics of alliance: if Germany had not been ready in 1914, and if she 
had not relied on British neutrality, she would not have backed Austria. 
.Austria’s policy against .Serbia wjis not determined by any “automatic” fea- 
tures of that alliance but by subsequent negotiations and agreements with 
the Germans. 

The second contention is at best of doubtful validity, but, assuming it to 
be true, concessions on the part of Russia would have jeopardized what she 
considered to be her vital interests in the Balkans. This Russia might not 
have done under any circumstance; or she might have postponed the day of 
reckoning. It is true that Russia might have forsaken the French alliance, 
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but in that case the war would not necessarily have been avoided. For the 
Germans had decided to wage war. Russia would have risked her own de- 
feat in an isolated struggle in the east, to be followed by an overwhelming 
German onslaught on an isolated France. 

The basic fact is that Germany, bent on fighting France, for reasons of 
domestic politics - -the socialists had become the strongest German party and 
were unwilling to fight the West but willing to fight Tsarism— provoked the 
war with Russia. 

Another consideration is more valid: the weaker members of an alliance 
often make life miserable for the stronger <jnes. Germany’s hand was forced 
in 1914 because she feared Austria's domestic disintegration; yet Austria’s 
military contribution was smaller than expected. Similarly, the Entente 
powers i7iight have been better off without llaly s participation in the First 
World W’ar. The weaker ally may not only be nmn reckless and irresponsible 
— as, for example, Mussolini's attack on Greece, 1940— he may also be more 
timorous and cautious — as, for example, the inhibitions which Britain and 
France placed on American strategy in Korea during 1951 and 1952. 
y Casus FoeHDris. Xo defensive alliance can be used for aggressive pur- 
poses unless the signatory powers deliberately transform it into a pact of ag- 
gression. T/tc selj-operatmg nature of alliances is a mere myth. Defensive 
alliances are formulated in such a manner that they cover only the specific 
casus foederis (case within the provi.sion of the compact) f(»r which they 
were designed, but do not give a contracting power the right to involve its 
allies over issues extraneous to that casus foederis/- 

Russia concluded an alliance with Germany in 1873, according to which 
mutual assistance was to be given should any of the two parties be attacked 
by aiKdher European power. And yet, in 1875, when Germany was playing 
with the idea of attacking France, Russia not only did not tt rmit herself to 
be dragged into this war as (Germany's ally, but made it clear that in the case 
of such an aggression, Russia would join France against Germany. The in- 

On the way b\ which :m alliiincc could be tfrininated dr facto once it had fulfilled its 
main purpose, namely, to pi event war, see Docutnrntb Relating to the Eve of the Second 
World War; Secret Documents from the Archives of the (ierman Government Revealing 
Nazi Relations with Foreign Statesmen^ 2 vols , New York, International Publishers, 
104S. (These are the document'' published by the Soviet Mini‘'iry of Forei>?n .\ffairs in 
“answer” to the American publication of documents relatiim Nazi-Soviet relations.) On 
p. 122, W’C read in a report from the German /Xmba.ssador at London: “Sir Horace Wilson 
made the statement . . . regarding British encirclement police, that it would become 
inoperative if a Ireatv of nonageres.'iion were concluded with German\ " This term 
“encirclement policy” refers to the alUanee with T land; the statement was made in 
AuKUSt, lO.tQ In another memorandum, later prepared from memory, the German 
diplomat wrote: “Again Wilson affirmed . . . that the conclusion of an Anglo-German 
entente WHiuld practically render Britain’s guarantee policy niiealory. Agreement with 
Germany would enable Britain to extricate herself from her predicament in regard lo 
Poland on the ground that the non -aggression pact protected Poland from German 
attack . . (p. 187). Sir Horace made the point that Britain had assumed hei' com- 

mitments “only against the event of attack. With the removal of the danger the com- 
mitments would also cease lo be operative” (p. 118). 
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terests of states are not identical, nor do they necessarily run on parallel 
lines; yet some interests are common, and alliances become operative only if 
these specific common interests are in danger. Even when specific common 
interests are endangered and a casus foederis clearly obtains, the signatory 
powers always consult and coordinate their policy. 

The Franco-British guarantee to Poland has been cited as an example to 
show how alliances draw the signatory as well as other powers into war — ^at 
an unpropitious moment to boot. It is true that this guarantee, which later 
took the form of a mutual assistance pact, was hastily concluded and inade- 
quately implemented. In fact, it was a gesture rather than an alliance. Yet 
had this treaty never been concluded, the Western powers would have still 
been compelled to go to war against Germany. England and France realized 
that the moment had come to halt Hitler and that war could no longer be 
postponed, regardless of how well or badly they were prepared for it. Under 
these circumstances, the pact served two purposes: (1) it served notice on 
Hitler that future aggression would be answered by war — a warning which he 
did not take seriously in view of the British-French record of 1935-1939; and 
(2) it strengthened the hand of the Poles (which was somewhat unfortunate). 
Had the Franco-British guarantee not been given, Hitler would have attacked 
Poland just the same. When the crisis came, the French Cabinet discussed 
the question of whether the pact was to be honored or not.’ They decided to 
go to war because, if they did not, Germany would attack France a few 
months later. Under the circumstances it was preferable to fight by the side 
of the Poles rather than to take up the challenge alone. ’ It was cot the pact 
which brought about “automatic” French -British intervention; it was the 
identity of vital interests that 'created the pact and made it operative when 
the signatories faced the Polish crisis. 

It can be said that the pact “did not work.” ( onceived as a warning, it 
did not convey the warning. Designed for mutual defense, it did not defend. 

The failure of this pact must be traced to the collapse in 1938 of the 
French system of alliances in eastern Europe, i,e., the Little Entente. An al- 
liance with a weak state (Poland) which does not counterbalance the power 
of the aggressor cannot be expected to be effective, although —to be sure-- 
even a small increment of force is useful in a life-and-death struggle against 
an overwhelmingly strong aggressor. Nor, for lack of offensive equipment, 
could the alliance be honored by energetic military measures from the west. 
Had the Western powers been able to mount an offensive again# Germany 
in September, 1939, and had the other allies of France in eastern Europe, 
such as Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, still been capable of effective action 

*See L. B. Namier, Diplomatic Prelude ms-lOSQ, London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1948, Chap. 6; also pp. 244Jf., 293, 434-466. Sec also Georges Bonnet, Fin d’une Europe, 
de Munich d la guerre, Geneva, Editions du Cheval AiI6, 1948, pp. 277 ff. 

* General Gamelin, Servir, Paris, Plon, 1946, Vol. I, “Les Armies frangalses de 1940,” 
p. 30. 
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(which as a result of Franco- British vacillation they were not), then the 
policy of alliances might have met the test for which it was designed: defense 
of the individual member and containment of the aggressor. The true lesson 
to be learned from the series of dismal failures between 1933 and 1939 is that 
alliances which are not implemented by adequate political, economic, and 
military means, and are not backed up by adequate offensive striking power, 
are indeed '^dangerous'* alliances, or, rather, they are no alliances at all. The 
lessons for the future are plain. 

The value of alliances is attested by the fact that would-be aggressors usu- 
ally concentrate, preparatory to attack, their energies upon destroying alli- 
ances. In 1870, Bismarck attacked when France was isolated, partly through 
his own efforts, such as those employed in the ('onvention of Alvensleben of 
186vS in which he bought Russia’s support for his aggressive wars by helping 
the Tsar crush the second Polish Revolution. Wilhelm II wrathfully accused 
France, Britain, and Russia of having “encircled ' (Germany and wooed now 
Russia, now Britain, now both. Hitler succeeded in isolating his intended 
victims before he overwhelmed them. If Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Yuwlavia, and Rumania had supported each other in the east 
and cooperated with the Western powers, Hitler would in all likelihood have 
stopped .short of Vienna. 

After World War II, Russia intervened to prevent the establi.shment of 
friendly relations among states on her western borders. Specifically, she de- 
feated proposals for the establishment of a k'zechoslovak-Polish federation 
proclaimed early during the war, the conclusion of an ltalo-.\ustrian customs 
union planned in 1Q46, and the establishment of a federation of the Com- 
munist Peoples’ Democracies in the Balkans propounded by a former General 
Secretary of the Third International, George Dimitrov. Russia supported 
frontier changes designed to perpetuate conflict among her ne ghbors: Trieste 
and the ^'ugoslav-ltalian border; the German-Polish frontier; the frontiers of 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece with respect to Macedonia. In addition, the 
Soviets tried to prevent the emergence and later the continuance of the NATO 
alliance““Unsucce.ssfully, since their tactics were rather crude and hence self- 
defeating. 

While alliances have shortcomings and dangers and do not operate ef- 
fectively under all circumstances, they are thus far the only available means 
of stopping a determined aggressor and of transforming him by forceful 
persuasion or by force into a peaceful member of the family of nations. 

Allionces and Affinities. 'Fhere is a difference between temjjorary and 
permanent alliances or, since there is little that is permanent in history, be- 
tween alliances of convenience and alliances of a more basic character. 
Countries with dissimilar interests may be thrown together by accident- 
chance companions in a particular situation. Such was the case of the Ger- 
man cooperation with Poland in 1934 -1938 and with Russia in the^'^early 
1920’s and in 1939-1941, the pro-German policy of Laval’s Vichy France, 
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and the cooperation of the United States with the Chinese Communist regime 
in Yenan. Such alliances disintegrate as quickly as they are formed. In some 
rare cases, an association formed under hostile pressure may lead to an 
alliance of more lasting character, as, for example, the Anglo-French En- 
tente of 1904 which started out as a colonial settlement and developed into 
a close and almost permanent union. 

Permanent or near-permanent alliances may have a geographical or an ideo- 
logical character. Among the first are those which are determined by the lo- 
cation of the aggressor; for example, the formation — time and again -of a 
Franco-Russian or, more generally, a Franco-Slav alliance against Cermany 
was determined by the latter country's central position in Europe. In many 
crises the United States and Russia have found themselves on the same side; 
there was, before 1949- 1950, no case on record of American-Cerman coopera- 
tion. Similarly, geography joined Russia and Austria, Austria and England, 
and Turkey and Great Britain during numerous phases of modern history. 

In all these cases, there was, so to speak, no love lost between the allies; 
on the contrary, their political differences were quite marked. For example, 
Gladstone wrote a violent pamphlet against Turkish mi.srule (1870) at the 
very time that Britain supported Turkey against Russia. British public 
opinion was nearly always opposed to the Sultan, while the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment practically always supported him. 

By the end of the 19th century Ru.ssian public opinion held the ‘‘revolu- 
tionary" French in low esteem; it w’as considered a great event when the 'I'sar 
was present at the playing of the “Marseillaise" on the occasion of the visit 
of a French statesman to St. F’etersburg. After the war, the conservative 
French professed themselves deeply shocked by the revolutionary Soviets. 
I)e.spite all this, France and Rus.sia, though not always on intimate terms 
and sometimes hostile to each other (as, for example, during the Russo-l^)li.sh 
War in 1920 and the Russo-Finnish War in 1939- 1940 and the early phase 
of World \\'ar II in 1939-1941) found themselves nonetheless on the same 
side in many critical moments, or rather, they were repeatedly driven together 
by the logic of Europe’s geography. The geographical position counted— the 
“where.” not the “who.” 

Quite different are those alliances which are based, in addition to their 
strategic-geographical logic, on similar ideological or social structure. There 
are the alliances which are ba.sed upon “racial” or linguistic affinities, such 
as those between Germany and Austria, despite cleavages of interest and wars 
between Austria and Prussia: or the alliances between France and Belgium. 
On the other hand, linguistic kin.ship alone is not a sufficient biisis of .solid 
alliances, as can be seen from the failure of attempts to set up a “Union 
Latine” or merely to reconcile the “Latin sisters,” France and Italy. 

Anglo-American friendship or cooperation is based partly on language, 
partly on identity of interests. Yet these bonds are immeasurably strength- 
ened by the associative elements of cultural and political structure and by 
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the pull of common political ideals— particularly if and when these ideals 
meet the opposition of other powers. The organic bond.s between the two 
countries are stronf< precisely because they grew gradually, and without arti- 
ficial forcing, from shared experience. This is an alliance de jacto. This alli- 
ance may be in an inoperative stale when there is no crisis to activate it or 
when only limited interests of either partner are threatened. But as soon as 
the vital interests of both countries are at stake, the .Anglo-American associa- 
tion becomes a vital factor, the most vital factor, as Bismarck predicted more 
than seventy years ago. in contemporary world politics. 

Alliances which are ba.sed largely on ideological affinities, such as the Nazi- 
Fascist Anti-Comintern Pact, remain in force as long as the particular ideo- 
logical regimes are in power. However, ideology alone is not sufficient as a 
basis of alliance; the Italo-German and the (ierman- Japanese alliances, for 
exam[)le, never worked smoothly because of profound cultural differences, 
adverse geographical conditions, and mutually exclusive political interests.® 
Such cleavages may yet mar the Rus.so-Chines(* alliance (;f 1950. Neverthe- 
le.ss, it remains true that states of a similar political philosophy are driven 
together by th^* force of an idea and usually ( (^operate with each other, form- 
ing a “bloc * in the field of foreign policy. 

\'et to a.ssume a factual alliance of all states of similar philosophies is to 
ovcrsim[)lify the problem of ideas in politics. On the C(jntrary, just as mon- 
archies have fought each other, or republics have fought republics as shown 
by the wars of the Italian Renaissance and events in the Western Hemisphere 
— dictatorships, too, may war again.st each other. Fascist Italy’s most deter- 
mined opponent was Greece, a Fascist dictatorship formed after the Italian 
model, 'rhe Tnited Nations included a number of barefaced dictatorships and 
governments mcKleled after the Fascist pattern. On the other hand, the Axis 
{powers found open or camouflaged support from .some derro ratio countries 
and found an ally in democratic Finland. Socialist states may be hostile to 
communi.st stales, and Vugo.slavia s Tito has shown iha^ conflicts between 
communist slates are by no means inconceivable. In fact, it is inadmissible 
to confuse the Soviet “orbit" in Europe with a genuine alliance of Russia 
with Eastern European nations. 

.\n alliance concluded by rea.son of the aggres.sor's geographical location is 
often oppo.sed on ideological grounds as unnatural and unworkable. The 
simple (ruth, however, is that in international relations one cannot choose 
one’s friends. 'I'he ideal ally doe.s not exist — nor i.s one’s own country ideal 
by everybody clse's standards -and all friend and allies have many despic- 
able characteristics and as bad a ‘‘record" as has. in their eyes, one’s own 
country. The choice is one !)etvveen les.ser evils: whom does a country fear 
more, for whom does it care less? When in 1941 Hitler attacked Russia, the 

*‘Tlu' fundamontal difficulties ot the Gerraan-ltalian alliance became obvious even be- 
fore the first shot of World War II was fired. (Sec Mario Roatta, Oiio nuiloni di 
baionettc: Vesenito italiano in .ijwrrrfl dal 1040 al 1044, Milan, Mondadori, 1946, pp. tSOil.) 
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United States, heartily disliking both belligerents, had to decide whom it 
should help. The reasoning determining that choice was simple: if Germany 
had won, she would have united Europe and Asia, and gained a supreme 
power monopoly; nor would Germany have hesitated to destroy Britain in 
short order and then to attack the United States itself. No such threat was 
anticipated from the Soviet Union for the simple reason that it was assumed 
that the Soviet could not marshal similar offensive power. Disregarding how 
the situation did develop at a later date, in 1941 Germany lonstituted a far 
greater threat to the United States, and a most acute threat at that. Hence 
the Inited States could not but aid Russia. The problems of 1950 could not 
be solved in 1941. Decisions in foreign policy must be made mostly on the 
basis of conditions actually obtaining and cannot be made solely, especially 
in emergencies, on the basis of anticipated conditions. 

This does not mean that policy should be on a day-by-day basis and that 
likely future developments can he wholly disregarded It means simply that 
a foreign policy which attempts simultaneously to solve two different and mu- 
tually exclusive problems will be vacillating, and will not, in the end, solve 
either. The most urgent and vital problem must be solved fust, although in 
such a manner as not to prejudice the successlul solution of a subseciuent and 
anticipated major problem. Generally speaking, foieign policy can be effec- 
tive only if it is directed at one major ptoblrm at any one tnm If theie are 
several problems to be solved at a given moment, compiomise must clean the 
slate for the sake of the major prolilem's solution If a countiy i^ beset by 
several serious problems, they are most efticiently dealt with m m(f\swn 
Most attempts at simultaneous solution will produce a superior hostile coali- 
tion or, at best, leave all problems unsolved. Simultaneous solutions inci- 
dentally, are enthusiastically advocated by ideologists, the realist eats his 
dinner in sequence from the hors d oeuvres via the main dish to the desseit 
without omitting the accompanying drinks 

In conclusion, alliances are most effective — and indeed desirable- if coun- 
tries whose geographical positions contribute to the emergence of similar in- 
terests, and whose political philosophies provide a similar outlook, are driven 
to make common cau.se against common danger. By concluding the alliance 
in time and thus accumulating greater strength than the would-be aggres.sc)r 
can muster, they may forestall war. By concluding it after war breaks out — 
“either we hang together, or we will all hang separately" - they may forestall 
defeat. Alliances directed against a common enemy and reinforced by geog- 
raphy but lacking a basis in similar philosophies may meet the test of war, 
are rarely concluded in peacetime, and fall apart during the peace negotia- 
tions Alliances based exclusively on similar philosophy and not buttressed 
RCijgraphy are difficult to maintain. Offensive alliances are usually con- 
cluded between states with a similar philosophy and common interest against 
a common enemy; their strength or weakness is, however, largely determined 
by the geographical setting. While alliances have undoubtedly negative as- 
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pacts and may drag peaceful countries into war, they are unavoidable in true 
crisis situations. 

THE BALANCE OF POWER 

It is frequently asserted that balance of power is a policy designed to keep 
peace. No less an expert than Sir Victor Wellesley, late British Deputy 
Undersecretary of State for Foreign Affairs, wrote, The virtue of the balance- 
of-power doctrine lay essentially in its power to maintain peace.” ^ The 
balance of power policy was practiced, from antiquity to our times, by 
innumerable states innumerable times Since in innumerable cases it failed 
to maintain peace, the question must be asked whether the traditional ex- 
planation, “the balance-of -power maintains j)eace,” is correct. 

Two states, A and B, possess at a given moment approximately equal 
power; they are in balance. In most instances they will refrain 'from going 
to war against each other, since a contest between equal forces hardly ever 
leads to a clean-cut victory, but almost always if) exhaustion. In that sense, 
balance of power may be said to maintain peace. A.^^sume now that A be- 
comes “dynamic” and either by conquest or f)rganic growth becomes stronger 
and is suddenly superior in military strength to B. A would now be able to 
defeat B who, to forestall that peril, restores the upset balance by concluding 
an alliance with C. Hence the previous situation would obtain, and the bal- 
ance of power would still preserve peace. However, reality does not conform 
to this pattern, because there is never a balance in ilie proper sense, i.e,, a 
condition where both parlies are equally strong. Actually there are only 
approximate balances, and the dynamic power which has a small edge of 
military strength may resort to war at an “opportune moment," for example, 
when the relations between B and C are unsatisfactory. Tf within an ap- 
proximate balance the would-bc aggressor has a chance ti; win a war, the 
balance of power is unlikely to preserve the peace. Moreovei, such balances 
are precarious and can be easily upset, for example, by an alliance between 
A and C. 

Actually, the balance of power doctrine operates somewhat differently from 
this theoretical principle. Throughout many centuries, Great Britain con- 
tended for supremacy with France, then the strongest state on the Continent. 
At frequent intervals, Britain went to war in order to maintain the approxi- 
mate balance of power; many wars of the 18 th century were fought precisely 
in the interest of keeping the balance of power. Far from keeping peace by 
the application of this principle, war was often the only effective means of 
restoring the balance. Of course it might be correct to state that a true bal- 
ance of power preserves peace, while the balance of power doctrine may lead 
to war. Yet this is quibbling about words, since there is never a “true” 
balance. 

Not content merely to block the advance of France, Britain repeatedly pro- 

^Sir Victor Wellesley, Diploviacy in Fetters, London, Hutfhin.son, 1945, p. 128. 
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ceeded to build up the strength of other nations in order to create a counter- 
poise. Thus Britain helped Prussia to become strong and did not oppose the 
unification of the German states — a policy which undoubtedly curbed France, 
but which, by the same token, transformed Germany into an aggressive 
power. It could be said that Britain’s error was in backing a “young” and 
dynamic nation against a more mature people. But, disregarding the fact 
that until recent times France was certainly a dynamic and even an ag- 
gressive power, such an objection would entail a considerable modification of 
the balance of power doctrine. However that may be, the mechanical ai)pli- 
cation of that doctrine by Britain after 1919 — an application which failed to 
differentiate between apparent and real power eased the comeback of Ger- 
many, and thus made possible the last war. 

Yet if it be true that the balance of power is at best a precarious protection 
against war, the doctrine is not yet exposed as fallacious. It is not the sole 
purpose oj foreign policy to maintain peace. Up to the present time the highest 
goal of the foreign policy of virtually all states has been to preserve national 
independence and liberty. It cannot be denied that the balance of power 
policy is an effective instrument to attain that goal. 

Had England not pursued a balance of power policy at the time of Na- 
poleon, France would have subjugated the entire Gonlinent. Then France 
would have come into possession of military and naval power sufficient to 
invade England whenever that country did not obey the whims of the I'rench 
ruler. Once Britain was subdued, Napoleonic France could and would have 
extended her power to America and the rest of the world, unless the French 
Empire w'ere to have been overthrown from within. 'Fhe same reasoning ai)- 
plies to the analysis of the period from 19J4 to 1945 when Germany would 
have been able to subdue Europe and then the world. If today Britain and 
the United States were to forsake the balance of power, the inevitable result 
would be that Soviet power would extend over Europe and Asia, in which 
case both Britain and the United States would have to submit to Soviet rule 
or fight a war against hopeless odds. 

The insecurity and all-pervading fear which has characteri7x*d the period 
after 1945 is explained largely by the fact that Russia almost upset the 
power balance of Euro[)e and Asia. Whatever security there was left in that 
unstable world w'as due to the restablishment of the power balance by the 
United States on a global scale. The need to maintain this global balance 
is one of the fundamental reasons why the United States is unabie to with- 
draw into isolation. 

The Doctrine. The scope and depth of the British balance of ix)wer doc- 
trine are nowhere revealed more clearly than in the lapidary .sentences of 
one of Britain’s most influential experts on foreign policy. Sir Eyre Crowe, 
Permanent Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, wrote in January, 1906: * 

*Sir Kyre Crowe, “Memorandum on tht Present State of British Relations with 
France and Germany,” British Documents on the Orifiins of the War 1898-1914^ 
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History shows that the danger threatening the independence of this or that nation 
has generally arisen, at least in part, out of the momentary predominance of a neigh- 
bouring state at once militarily powerful, economically efficient, and ambitious to 
extend its frontiers or spread its influence, the danger being directly proportionate 
to the degree of its power and efficiency, and to the spontaneity or *‘inevitableness” 
of its ambitions. Ihe only check on the abuse of political predominance derived 
from such a position has always consisted in the oyiposilion of an equally formidable 
rival, or of a combination of several countries forming leagues of defence. The equi- 
librium established by such a grouping of forces is technically known as the balance 
of power, and it has become almost an hi.Mori^al truism to identify England’s secular 
policy with the maintenance of this balance b> throwing her weight now in this scale 
and now in that, but ever on the side oiipove.l to the political dictatorship of the 
strongest single State or group at a giv'en time 

If this view of British policy is correct, the oppohiiion into which England must 
inevitably be driven to any country aspiring to a dictatorship assumes almost 
the form of a law of nature. 

How was Britain to carry out the policy prescribed i)y Crowe? In prac- 
tice, he argued, only by harmonizing the national policy of Britain with “the 
general desires of mankind. ’-* l‘he first interest of all countries is the pres- 
ervation of national indei)endence. It follows from this that England ‘‘has 
a direct and positive interest in the maintenance of the independence of na- 
tions, and must be the natural enemy of any country threatening the inde- 
pendence of others, and natural protector of the w(*aker communities.” 

The rstablishmcNt of one overwhelming perwer, of a dietatorial power mo- 
nopoly, is thus the danger against ivhkh stands guard the balance of power 
doctrine. This danger is so real that all protestations and ostensibly quite 
di tier cut formulations of policy do not alter the fact that nil governments 
observe, as it were instinctively, the balance oj power dm trine. With the 
exception of the would-be world ruler, they ate united in ileir desire to pre- 
vent the upsetting of the balance on a world scale. 

The Balance of Power and Freedom. .A global balaiv e of pow’er is an in- 
(lispen.sable condition of [xflitical progre.ss: the political independence and 
especially the rapid economic development of the United States w'oiild not 
have been jiossible under Ihe domination of a wc^rld ruler, because he W'ould 
not have permitted the emergence of a strong pcm?r liable to challenge his 
own sui)remacy. 

By pushing this line of thought a little further, it can readily be seen that 
the world s wealth and social progress, too, depend upon the global balance of 
power; emee a [>ower monopoly is establishc the monopolist would without 
fail proceed to make his position impregnable. The Uermans c^penly an- 

rdited by G. P. Gooch and Haiold Tempcrlcy, London. H.M. Stationery Office, 1928, 
Vol. lll,'p 402. 

» It is this ethical formulation of British foreign policy which prompted Han^ Kohn\s 
observation that England engaged in power politics but never only in power politics (sec 
his The Idea oj Nationalism, New York, Macmillan, 1944, p. 179). 
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nounced and actually carried out a policy of deindustrialization and depopu- 
lation in the lands they conquered. The Soviet Union pursued a similar policy 
in conquered Germany. Similarly, the monopolist of world power would 
deprive region^ which he cannot closely control of all industrial war poten- 
tial. Since the heavy, chemical, electrical, and light metal industries are not 
only the basis of military strength but also of improved standards of living, 
their removal in the interests of the ruler’s continued power monopoly would 
lead to catastrophic impoverishment and cultural decline As a Pan-German 
writer once put it, nothing would be left to the vanquished but eyes to weep. 
Global p<wer monopoly would be the end of civili/;ation. 

Regionally, however, the balance of power pioblem presents itself in a 
different manner. For example, it would be obviously not in the interest of 
Mexico to attempt redressing the power balance against the United States, 
assuming this feat could be accomplished. Mexico would gain nothing, be- 
cause the United States is not an aggressive power, nor does it plan to control 
its southern neighbor. Nor was it necessary for Austria, prior to 193 U to seek 
protection against Germany. If the regionally dominant power suddenly be- 
comes aggressive, as did Germany under Hitler, the small tegional powers 
may enter into an alliance of mutual prolettion However, they nia> not be 
able to gather sufficient strength to balance the dj)min.int power. The small 
Slavic states wedged between Germany and Russia, for inst«inre, (annot 
even in a perfect union — oppose unaided either ot these strong neighbois 

The over-all global balance of power affeits regional conditions. If a re 
gionally dominant power takes over control of the entire region, it ma} upset 
the global balance and will thus call forth the opposition of the rest of the 
world — the result precisely of Germany s and Russia s attempts at regional 
hegemony. Consequently, small nations within a given region are protected 
by nonregional states. Indeed, it was extiaregional power which restored the 
real or nominal independence of the small states which had succumbed to 
German aggre.ssion. While the dispantv of strength usually leads the small 
regional powers to play up to the dominant state, the balance of power is 
maintained without their active cooperation and often without their active 
efforts at military defense. 

In a world system under law, such as that envisioned by the proponents 
of world government, or great power condominium, or simply of domination 
by one great power, the balance of power doctrine in the classic sense of Sir 
Eyre Crowe no longer applies. Yei all viable political institutions are based on 
the principle of mutually balancing powers — those of the United States are 
unquestionably so based. The diversity of the multination system supp]ie.s 
the practical and moral ju'stification for applying the balance of |>ower prin- 
ciple to foreign policy. That this diversity would disappear soon and give 
way to a universal and uniform system was the belief of Cordell Hull, *^the 
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true heir of Wilsonism.” Unfortunately, illusions are not enough to change 
the world. 

Occasionally the balance of power may be a means of preventing war “and 
safeguarding national security.” Under a system oj diversity the only reliable, 
known way to avoid aggression is to oppose the aggressor in time by a united 
front of vastly superior military strength, i.e., by a clear imbalance. By con- 
trast, the balance of power is a policy designed to preserve the independence 
and freedom of individual nations even at the risk of war. 
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Chapter 14 

METHODS OF ADAPTATION 


MEDIATION 

Among the methods of adaptation to the environment of international 
politics — the multination world— perhaps the most important and certainly 
the most frequently used is mediation. Though some scholars and legal ex- 
perts profess to distinguish between mediation and arbitration, the line of 
demarcation between mediation (voluntary and compulsory) and arbitration 
(voluntary and compulsory) is vague and can, at best, be drawn only l)y 
studying each individual case. Since no two contlicts between nations are 
ever exactly alike and international law is what nations make it, mediation, 
as often as not, turns out to have been arbitration, and what looked, on first 
glance, like arbitration is revealed as mediation. To make matters more com- 
plicated, what has been represented as mediation or arbitration freiiuently 
can be shown to have been neither but rather the unilateral policy of an 
interested power using the machinery of mediation in order to do what it 
would have done anyway — mediation or no mediation. 

It is probably no exaggeratmn to say that stat(*smen are concerned with 
mediation almost every day. Almost every international dispute concerns 
parties other than those ostensibly involved. .Almost every serious disj^ule 
of the last 500 years threatened to involve all nations. Hence all nations 
wishing to preserve the status quo or to alter it by diplomatic, and not mili- 
tary, action were eager to avail themselves of existing mediatory facilities. 

The great international conferences, such as the Peace Conference of West- 
phalia, the Congress of Vienna, the Paris Peace Conference following the 
Crimean War, and, especially, the Congress of hcriin in 187S. supply case 
histories and technical innovations to the venerable compendium of mediation. 
In each of these conferences, the work of mediation and conciliation was 
eased by an unmistakable realignment of the balance of power, by a wide- 
spread recognition that turther armed conflict could serve no one’s best 
interests, and hence by a near-universal awareness of |)ublic interest. At Berlin, 
Bismarck confined himself to the role of mediator, the Honest Broker of 
li^urope. Germany did not ask for a share in the redistribution of territories, 
and Bismarck’s stake in peace was genuine — although for power considera- 
tions all his own. Bismarck, the mediator, had, however, at his back the 
might of the German army, the balance of power prevailing among the vari- 
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ous parties to various disputes, and the “public interest,” to wit, an agree- 
ment of public opinion of the major nations on the desirability of peace and 
the uselessness of war as an instrument of policy in the particular historical 
situation. 

The history of mediation of international disputes under the auspices of 
the I nited Nations does not reveal substantive deviations from, or improve- 
ments on, the traditional diplomacy of mediation. To be sure, there is now a 
permanent machinery of mediation, or at least a facsimile of such a ma- 
chinery. The United Nations Charter provides various methods for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, depencMn^r upon the nature of the dispute. 
In the case of so-called legal disputes, the ( barter provides for recourse to 
the International ( ourt of Justice. In Article of the Statute of the Inter- 
national ( ourt legal disputes concerning the interpretation of a treaty are 
recognized as disputes especially suitable for the settlement procedures of the 
International (’ourt. Such disputes may be distinguished from those which, 
according to the ('barter, are appropriate for >eUlement tbiough the Security 
('oiincil and the General A.ssembly. Under Chapter VT these organs handle 
disputes which are likely to endanger the maintenance of peace, i.e., disputes 
likelv to involve tiie international community. Iherefore, the central po- 
litical organs provide a service of settlement in the interests of the inter- 
national community rather than in the interests of the litigants.^ 

In Aj^ril. \^H^K the United Nations (Jeneral Assembly established an Inter- 
national I’anel for Inquiiy and Uonciliathm. Each member state was author- 
ized to nominate five persons to the panel from which the Secretary- 
(leneral. the President of the ('leneral .Assembly, or the C'hairman of the 
Interim ('(unmittee could select persons or commissions to perform tasks of 
inquiry or conciliation. It was provided that the members of the panel “shall 
not, in the performance of their duties, seek oi receive in>iru tions from any 
government." 

When (he conilict has entered the shooting stage, the Security Council or 
the (jeneral .Assembly should i)resumably enrleavor to stop it by a cease-fire. 
The parent organ determines the general procedure which .should be followed 
with a view to .settlement. 'I'hese initial decisions may lay down the basis 
of negotiations, including measures to be taken by the disputants. These may 
include a return to direct negotiations, reference to the International Court, 
or establishment of subsidiary organs to assist in the settlement of disputes. 
1'he (iencral .Assembly and the Security Council have established such organs 
in connection with the Indonesian, Palestine, India-Pakistan, bdkan, and 
Korean (jiiestions.*" 

' Sri’ KIniorc JackNon, MMinf: of Minds, A IPay to Peace throuf^h Mediation, New 
York, MiOraw-Hill, 1952, pp 82 83; and Werner Levi, Fundamentals of World 
Organization, MinneapolU, Univer'^ity of Minnesota Press, 19.S0. p. 61. 

As rcKiiids the Indonesian question, a Committee of Good Offices was established in 
accordance with the Security Council resolution of August 25, 1947. This Committee 
continued to function throufth 1948. Following the outbreak of hostilities at the end 
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Once we look closer at the case histories of United Nations mediation, we 
find that, but for changes in terminology, mediation — the substance of it — 
is administered along principles and lines of action that have been known 
for a long time. United Nations mediation in the Palestine conflict became 
effective only when the military contest had produced a new power relation- 
ship which had decisively altered the strategic state of things: the Israelis 
had won the war. The problem was how to ease acceptance by the Arabs of this 
ineluctable fact and to negotiate a truce which would, at least temporarily, 
consolidate the very real strategic gains Israel had won and the Arab states 
were too weak to annul. This does not diminish the achievement of the United 
Nations and especially of its able mediators, first Count Folke Bernadotte, 
and then, upon the latter’s assassination, Dr. Ralph Bunche. Back of the 
United Nations, however, was firstly, the “public interest,” to wit, the de- 
termination of the great powers to preserve the status quo, and secondly, the 
might, albeit invisible, of the United States. American material, diplomatic, 
ind psychological aid had helped the Israelis to establish themselves upon 
territories sufficiently large and strategically secure to serve as a basis for 
their new state. Having helped Israel to repel the Arab states and to secure 
ts frontiers, the United States did not wish lo go further. One must assume 
hat the United States made this clear, by unilateral diplomatic action, to all 
Darties concerned. The United States, by what it did and did not do in its 
:apacity as a great power, assisted most certainlj^ the mediatory efforts of the 
Ignited Nations and contributed decisively toward clinching a de facto settle- 
ment. Britain accorded her views with American policy. The Soviet Union 
ms content to abstain from intervention, deeming the situation to be fraught 
ivith profitable opportunities for future exploitation. “Public interest’’ thus 

)f that year, the Committtv wa.s monstiluted a.s the Cnited Natiuns C^^nlmi«^sion for 
Indonesia with additional terms of reference (January 28, 1949). 

The United Nations Commis.'^ion lor India and Pakistan Wrts established l>y the 
security Council in the early part of 1948 On March 14, 1950, the CommisMon wa.s 
•eplaced by the United Nations Repie.scntative for India and Pakistan. The fast ol the 
rommissions established by the General Assembly to deal with the Korean question 
liVas the United Nations Temporary Commis'iion on Korea (Noveml)er 14, 1947). This 
Commission was to observe and report on elections in Korea. The United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea was established December 12, 1948. On October 7, 1950, the Assembly 
established the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. 

In handling the Balkan question, the problems arising from the Greek frontier inci- 
dents were first dealt with the Security Council. When propo.sals ba^d upon the 
report of the Council’s commission of investigation were vetoed in the Council by the 
Soviet Union, the problem was transferred to the General Assembly. The Assembly 
established the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans on October 21, 1947. 
The United Nation.s Palestine Commission was established at the next st^ion of the 
^embly as an integral part of the partition plan (November 29, 1947). The office of 
United Nations Mediator was created May 14, 1948. The Assembly established on 
December 11 , 1948 , the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine. Under 
this resolution and resolutions adopted in 1949 and 1950, this Commission continued to 
seek a settlement of the Palestine question. 
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aligned itself in concert behind the United Nations mediator, and the truce 
was concluded. But one need not be unduly skeptic to ask the question, was 
formal mediation by the United Nations not in fact a case of great-power 
arbitration? 

Ihe Indonesian case was “settled’^ partly by the geographical distance 
separating the contenders, partly by the enfeeblement and weariness of the 
Netherlands, partly by the direct diplomatic (and mostly secret) pressures 
of the great powers. 1 he Greek case was “settled” by the fortuitous defection 
of Tito from the Soviet bloc, which insulated Greece geographically against 
Soviet intervention. The “settlement” of the Kashmir dispute— an indefinite 
stalemate — was as precarious as it was inconclusive. A good case can be made 
for the contention that United Nations mediation has never produced sig- 
nificant results except in disputes over minor issues or between minor powers 
or as a face-saving device applied to major ibMies which had been settled by 
.shifts in the balance of powder. 

Not a few international agreements contain specified provisions for arbi- 
tration; today, nearly all of them are .subject to judicial review by inter- 
national court's y^nadvd the sovereign state.s c oncerned agree to waive their 
sovereignty sufficiently to put the case to the coini)etent court and abide by 
its decision. 'I'he must serious disputes arise over those issues which are not 
covered by agreement, which involve a substantial alteration of power rela- 
tionships, and which invite the intervention of other powers. It is these that 
endanger the peace, and thus, public interest. When are the.se latter issues 
susceptible to mediation? These issues can be mediated when (1) a sub- 
stantial change in power relationships has taken place de iacto; (2) a crystal- 
lization of “public interest’’ has been completed, the major powers having 
arrived at a diplomatic agreement among themselves: and a mediation 
machinery has been created and individual mediators have bevc selected who 
sensitively register (a) the change in power relationships, and (/)) the crystal- 
lizali(m of public int»^rest. It is only after these cimditions have been met that 
the worth of the “machinery” and the men must i)e considered an element 
in the fortunes of mediation. But without the de jacto arbitration of the 
power relationships of the parties to the dispute and of the interested ‘Triends 
of the court,” mediation degenerates to a tedious farce. 


APPEASEMENT 

To appease is to pacify, to calm, to soothe, lu pacify a defeated and venge- 
ful foe, to calm the groundless suspicions and fears of any nation, to soothe 
the wounded pride of a people with whom one is linked by a long tradition of 
friendship, and, finally, to smother conflict by compromise without com- 
promising vital interest— those practices form an essential part of rojitine 
diplomacy and lubricate the workings of world society. But for these minis- 
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trations of appeasement there would be incessant war. Appeasement is any 
policy designed to alleviate grievances through compromise and concession 
that otherwise may lead to war. It is a method of adaptation that is indis- 
pensable and recurrent in any foreign policy, like any method, it can 
be used clumsily and inappropriately. 

There are various forms of appeasement which must be carefully distin- 
guished. For example, states may acquiesce in the expansion of other nations, 
which are deemed fundamentally nonaggressive, in order to make good some 
legitimate grievance or to divert some unrest which, were it not to find an 
outlet, might lead to dangerous tensions. The expansion of the United States 
was never seriously opposed by any other great t>ower, for the occupation of 
such strategically important islands as (aiba and the rhilippines endangered 
the security of no other nations. Similarly, when in 1911 Italy attacked Tur- 
key in order to acquire Tripoli, she had already secured approval for this 
action from all other great powers, including (ireat Britain and Russia. Not 
only was this act of aggression unopposed by any third pow'er but, on the 
contrary, there was general satisfaction that the Tripolitan C(»ast had been 
put under a more “enlightened," i.c., Western, administration. Again, French 
expansion in Tunisia and Indo-('hina was supported by Oermany, France's 
main opponent: the makers of German foreign policy entertained the justified 
hope that Franco, engaged in ventures overseas, would have no energies left 
to expend tin I he Rhine and might ultimately be "aiipeased" for the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine by gains elsewhere. 

Appeasement in the proper sense does not involve a quid pro quo. It is an 
effort to pacify the aggressor or, in ('hurchill’s picturesque simile, to feed the 
crocodile in the hope that it ,will stop Ix'ing hungry. I'he futility of such a 
policy is nicely expressed by the French proverb: “Lappetit vient en man- 
geant,” that is, the more the aggressor obtains without being compelled to 
fight, the more ambitious his objectives liecome. 

History records practically only one important exre[)tion to that rule, that 
of the Indian King .Ashoka (264 227 n.c .). That king, whose memory is still 
greatly revered in Asia, became deeply impressecl by the horrors of war 
when, during his conque.st of Kalinga (on the Indian east coa.st), 100,000 
men w^ere slain and many more people died.'* Ashoka decided never again to 
wage war and henceforth devoted himself to spreading Buddhism by peaceful 
means, or as one of the old inscriptions states; “His .Sacred Majesty de.sires 
that all animate things should have security, self-control, peace of mind, and 
joyousness.^’ Ashoka did for Buddhism what ( onstantine and Uharlemagne 
did for Christianity. His decision to forgo war was made at a moment when 
he controlled practically the entire Indian peninsula up to the Hindu Kush 
and the Himalayas, with the exception of the country's southern tip. His 

" JawEiharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History: Being Further Letters to His Daughter 
WriUt'n in Prison, and Containing a Rambling Account of History for Young People, 
New York, John Day, 1942, p. 63. 
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was therefore one of the largest empires of antiquity. How much legendary 
propaganda is woven into this traditional account of Ashoka is hard to tell. 

Appeasement was freely practiced by the old Roman and Byzantine Em- 
pires, and occasionally during the Han Dynasty of ancient China, especially 
with respect to the “barbarians’’ living within their borders. These peoples 
were appeased by various means: land, gifts, food, wine, and money grants 
(the Chinese used silk as appeasement money), honors bestowed on their 
princes, and mutually beneficial marriages. The C’hinese periodically opened 
the Great Wall to the barbarians so that they could enter for trading pur- 
poses. Barbarians were given important commaiuls in the Roman army, as, 
for example, the Vandal Stilicho who became mayjstrr milituni (commander 
in chief) under Emperor Honorius and married his daughter to the Emperor. 
1 he appea.sement of the Vandals was not entirely successful, as they invaded 
Gaul and Spain and later established an emigre in North Africa. Stilicho 
seems to have di.ssuaded them from invading Italy and conquering Rome, but 
fifty years after the establishment of their own em[)ire on the former location 
of ('arthage, they invaded Italy and sacked Rome. Appeasement had thus 
led to the eme-'^^nce of a strong competing power, while a contrary policy 
might have averted the rise of the Vandal empire. 

A most successful appeasement operation was carried out by Pope Leo I 
who in 452 persuaded the Huns under Attila to turn hark from Italy. ^ 

Similarly, the Indians succeeded in preventing an Arab invasion (712) and 
a Mongol invasion under (ienghis Khan (1217) during the j)eriod when that 
dangerous invader pushed the limits of his realm to the gates of central Eu- 
rope. Both .Arabs and Ab)ngols halted on the Indus River and turned back 
without having joined battle. They did so ])resumahlv becau.se the Indians 
were militarily very strong their weapons were fashioned finely tempered 
steel. 

Byzantium resorted frequently to the practice of buying off her enemies, 
'rhe results of this })olicy w'cre varied, and appeasement did not always lead 
to lasting adjustments. It could he argued, however, that without systematic 
appeasement, though interrupted by war, the By/antine Empire could not 
have endured until 1452. 

In modern times, Prussia appeased revolutionary and Napoleonic France 
from 1705 to 1806 hut, des[ute repeated concessions, did not achieve peace. 
When it became evident that France proposed to concpier Europe. Prussia 

^According to Gibbon, The Dedine and Fall of Ih^ Roman Empire, Ch.i:'. .^5, Attila 
was awTd by ’‘the prc.ssing idoinirnce of Leo, hi.s maJl'^tic u.’^poct and sacerdotal robes.’* 
The Huns were willing to compromise, because “their martial spirit wa.s relaxed by the 
WTalth and indolence of a warm climate . . . and the progress of disease revenged in 
.some measure the injuries of the Italians.” The price of appea.sement was the hand 
of the Princc.ss Honoria and an immense dowry. After the immediate danger had been 
averted, the Roman.s were .slow in delivering the dowTy, and Attila threaten^ to 
resume the attack. Yet while waiting for Honoria, he succumbed to a hemotrhage. 
The Hunnish threat was ended before the Romans ever paid their ransom. 
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contemplated entering the war against Napoleon in 1805 on the side of Austria 
and Russia. However, after the battle m Austerlitz was lost by her pros- 
pective allies, Prussia relapsed into appeasement and ceded territory to 
France in exchange for Hanover. Shortly thereafter Napoleon offered to give 
Hanover back to Britain and at the same time seized additional Prussian 
territory. War broke out, and Prussia, which under the illusions of appease- 
ment had neglected adequate military preparations, suffered crushing defeat. 

Other countries, too, had tried to appease France, as, for example, Spain 
under the leadership of Manuel de Godoy, the ‘‘Prince of the Peace.” Spain 
joined France in her war against Britain and fought on the French side in 
the Battle of Trafalgar. In 1801, on French instigation, Spain fought a war 
against England's ally, Portugal. Spain ceded Loui.siana to France, and at 
the Bayonne Conference of 1808 Na|>oleon succeeded in inducing both King 
Carlos IV. as well as Carlos's successor, Ferdinand, to abdicate in his own 
favor. Yet Napoleon’s plan, shrewdly designed to impose French domination 
upon the Spanish people step by step and with the aid of their own sub- 
missive princes, was thwarted by the resistance of the Spanish people who 
revolted against the French army of occupation. \ long and difficult war 
ensued. 

In 1864, 1866, and 1867, France under Napoleon ITT appeased Bismarck’s 
Prussia in the hope that a united Germany would no longer be aggressive. 
The bill was paid in 1870. 

The policy first of the Western powers and then, briefly, of Russia toward 
Hitler’s Germany is thus no original contribution to the historj of appease- 
ment. The pwwers acquiesced in Hitler’s plan to annex such territories as 
Austria and the Sudetenland,*which, Hitler claimed, should “rightfully” have 
been Germany’s. They did so on the promise that once the.se “legitimate" 
desires were satisfied, Hitler would make no further demands in Europe.^' 
Hitler stated explicitly that he would never incorporate non-German peoples 
into Germany. Yet, in 1939, he took the Slavic parts of Czechoslovakia, in- 
vaded Poland, and started the Second World War. 

“If anyone urges that King Louis yield Romagna to Alexander and the 
Kingdom of Naples to Spain in order to avoid war, I reply that one never 
ought to allow a disorder to take place in order to avoid war, for war is not 
thereby avoided, but only deferred to your disadvantage.” ® 

Although it is true that appeasement is no staunch shield but an “umbrella 
pblicy” at best, because it does not deter the aggressor and,, in addition, 
strengthens him materially and politically through concessions and capitula- 
tions, it is also true that often governments have no other choice and are 
compelled to appease the aggressor out of weakness. 

‘'See Neville Chamberlain, In Search of Peace, New York, Putnam, 1939, especially 
P. ^07 See also Documents Relating to the Eve of the Second World War, New York, 
International Publishers, 1948, Vol. 1, passim and pp. 264#. 

'' Nircolo Machiavelli, The Prince, Chap. IV. 
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In 1706, Marlborough, Sir Winston Churchill’s forebear, appeased Charles 
XII of Sweden, bribing in the process the King’s chief counselor. Marlborough 
by this diplomatic sleight of hand prevented the Swedes from joining the 
French against the British in the War of the Spanish Secession. In 1707* a 
conflict between the Emperor and Charles over the treatment of Protestants 
in Silesia would have led to war — and thereby to Swedish intervention on the 
side of France — had not the British prevailed on the Emperor to give in. To 
clinch the transaction, Marlborough presented weighty arguments as to why 
Charles should go to war against Russia. Charles accepted these arguments 
and was beaten in 1709 at Poltava by Tsar Peter of Russia. Thus Sweden 
ceased to be a threat to Britain. 1 his sul)tle combination of conciliation and 
diversion belongs to a category of appeasement which should not be confused 
with appeasement as practiced in the 20th century, the latter policy being 
based on the absurd assumption that the aggressor is, actually, no aggressor 
at all. 

/Mexander Nevski, prince of Novgorod and Vladimir, is rightly revered as 
one of the greatest Russian soldiers and statesmen. In a series of brilliant 
campaigns he stopped the advance of the Swedes on the Neva in 1240 and in 
1242 defeated the Teutonic Knights on Cake Teipus. The Russians hoped 
that he would lead them against the Tatars and end Russia’s subjugation. 
Various revolts took place to force his hand. Vet Xev.^ki knew^ well that his 
strength was inadequate for such a task and that, for a long lime to come, the 
Tatar’s yoke had to be borne patiently by the Rus.sian people, lest they be 
expo.sed to savage retaliation. Hence he crushed the insurrcclionists and 
adopted a rigorous policy of submission. He thus insured the survival of 
western Russia and made possible Russia’s later development.* 

Temporary appeasement in order to complete military rneparations for a 
war, the coming of which is clearly foreseen, is a relatively efu^ live expedient 
of foreign policy. It derives its warrant from the .simple axiom that a state 
should never accept a challenge which it cannot meet or \v.:ge a war in which 
only a doubtful victory can be secured at the cost of exhaustion. The decline 
of countries, as shown by the examples of Spain and France, is due to military 
exhaustion rather than to any other single cause. 

There is no doubt that the appeasement policy of Britain and France in 
1938 was in great part dictated by the military weakne.ss of the two countries. 
At the time of Munich, French aircraft production was less than forty planes 

* “Among the Russian princes there prevailed two general ideas as to h<''v to regard 
the Mongolian power. Some princes espou.sed the polK\ of loyal submission to the Mon- 
golian rule. This allowed them to defend the Russian lands from wedern attack and to 
strengthen their own authority. ... An outstanding instance of a prince who followed 
this policy was Alexander Nevsky. . - . The policy of other Russian piinces consisted in 
attempts to free themselves from the Mongolian yoke with the help of the West. This at- 
titude was particularly characteristic of such western Russian princes as Daniel of 
Galicia.” (Sec George Vernadjiky, A Hhtory of Russia, rev. ed., Philadelphia, Blakiston, 
1944, pp. SI/.) It was Russia’s “permanent” alternative. 
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per month, and London was compelled to import a few modern antiaircraft 
guns from, of all countries, Hungary. Although the respite gained at Munich 
was not exploited to the full, or even very energetically, nevertheless, in the 
interim between Munich and the outbreak of the war, England introduced 
compulsory military service and created the strong fighter force which later 
won the Battle of Britain. France increased production and improved her 
methods of mobilization, although her efforts fell far short of requirements. 

Whether or not Western policy toward Russia during 1945 1947 should 
be described as “appeasement” may be arguable. Russia was granted sub- 
stantial territorial concessions — territories belonging to others -on the 
grounds that she was ‘ entitled” to safe borders. As though other nations did 
not possess the same right I Possibly this was a devious way to reward the 
Russians for their contributions to the war against Ciermany. Whatever it 
was, it whetted their appetite. They might have comported themselves more 
peaceably had their greed not been aroused. 

Perhaps the wi.sest application of that delicate device of statecraft, ap- 
peasement, is the victor’s moderation at the peace table. Lord C’astlereagh 
“appeased” defeated France at the Peace of Paris in 1S15, in.sisting against 
the opposition of Ru.ssia and Prussia that France be permitted to retain 
the frontiers of 1789. Bismarck, in the face of popular pressure and the de- 
mands of the Prussian general staff, granted, in 1860. defeated .Austria a 
lenient peace without territorial annexations. The ni)blest and the cleverest 
form of appeasement is, as Winston ( hurchill put it, “to war down the proud, 
but to be magnanimous toward the defeated.’’ 


PREVENTIVE WAR 

The opposite of appeasement is preventive war. i.e., an attempt to crush 
the prospective aggressor before he can become dangerous. It is, therefore, 
a method of keeping incipient conilict from developing into catastrophe. 
Preventive wars are extremely rare in history, and there is hardly a case on 
record when a strong potential aggressor was attacked by his presumptive 
victim. To some extent, the War of the First (’coalition against France in 
1792 was a preventive operation, for it was designed to stop the spreading of 
the Revolution. Even this is not a clear-cut example, for the French, on 
their part, contributed to the outbreak of the war. In the ca.se of the Crimean 
War, England and France, even though they entered the conflict after hos- 
tilities between Turkey and Russia had actually begun, fought a preventive 
war to forestall Russian control of the Dardanelles. The significance of the 
Crimean War was summarized by Lord (’romer in these words: “Had it not 
teen for the Crimean War and the policy subsecjuently adopted by Lord 
Beaconfield’s Government, the independence of the Balkan States would 
never have been achieved and the Russians would now be in possession of 
Constantinople.” 
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During the Napoleonic period, British naval attacks on the Danish fleet 
in 1801 and 1807 were preventive in nature, especially the second attack 
which was designed to forestall the surrender of the Danish fleet to Napoleon/ 
Napoleon, in turn, atUcked Prussia after it had become clear to him that 
sooner or later Prussia would resort to the force of arms. Napoleon's attack 
on Russia was prompted, though not entirely, by preventive strategy. When 
Fouche visited Napoleon, from whose graces he had fallen, to dissuade him 
from the Russian project, the F^mperor explained that a contest with Russia 
was inevitable and that, this being so, he preferred to fight this most difficult 
war while he was still in his prime. Nor did he propose to leave, Napoleon 
added, the legacy of this unsettled war to his son for, while he knew that he 
himself was a good and experienced general, he could not be sure that his son 
would be equal to the task.'* 

During the Second World W ar. a clearly preventive action was carried out 
by the Royal Navy in its attack an the French licet at Mers-el-Kebir in 1940. 
This attack was designed to keep that fleet from falling into German hands. 
Not entirely .successful and probably unnecessary, this attack greatly con- 
tributed to thr difficulties between France and Britain. However, it did 
strengthen France's hand toward (iermany so that the latter rescinded some 
of the military clauses of the arnuNtice. Thus, in the last analy.sis, the attack 
on Mers-el-Kebir may hav(' made .some po.sitive contribution. 

1'hough the German attack on Russia in 1^41 was brought about by a 
multiplicity of causes, nevertheless it was. in great part, a preventive war. As 
Hitler stated, the (iermans were afraid that, after Germany had exhausted 
herself in the war against Britain, Russia would be the strongest Continental 
power and, morefiver, that after a few years Rii.^^ia's growing demographic 
superiority would terminate German hegemon v I'he year !''41 was consid- 
ered by Hitler as the most favorable moment for a war whi^i^ both Russia 
and (iermany deemed inevitable. 

"The ra<;e for a prr\»nliv(’ all.uk was Mjoinclly siinimari/icl by Lord Nehon to the 
('ommandcr in Chief ol the Kosal Navy, ju.sl prior to the atlark on the Danish fleet. 
“The more I have reflect crl, the mr»re I am confirmed in opinion, that not a moment 
should he lo.st in attackim: the Knemy. They will every if.i\ and hour he stronger; we 
shall never he so good a match for Ihem as at this moment ” Nelson did not overlook 
I ho psycholocical handicaps aviMmi out of a preventive attack and comhinetl his military 
with a psychological stralcg> In a note delivered to the Danes we read’ “To the 
Brothers of Englishmen, the Danes Lord Nelson has directions l(' sp«re Denmark, w’hen 
no longer resisting; but if the fiiini: is continued on the part of Denmark. Lord Nelson 
will he obliged to .set on fire all the Floating-batteries he has taken, without having 
the power of .saving the brave Danes who have delv ded them" (See Tarola Oman, 
Nelson, New York, Doubleday. F)46, pp. 4.0. 447.1 

“I.ouis Madclin (cd.), Les Mnnoires de FouM, Paris, Flammarion, 1945, pp. 351- 
36.5. 

See Les Lettrts seerHes Afl*’ Hitler ei Mussolini, Introduction by Andre 

Franioi.s-Poncct, Paris, Editions du Pavois, 1946, especially the letter of June 21, 1^41, 
pp. niff. This letter was translated and commented upon in the Infantry Journal, 
August, 1947, pp. 14-16. 
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The argument for preventive war, which in the Machiavellian frame of 
reference grows out of considerations of power, becomes more persuasive as 
international tension mounts and the anxiety neurosis of large numbers of 
people raises the specter of “inevitable” conflict. Prior to the First World 
War, the British Admiral Lord Fisher advocated that the (ierman Hochsce- 
flotte be ‘‘copenhagened” in Nelson’s fashion/’ The Austrian chief of staff, 
General Conrad von Hoetzendorf, favored a preventive war either against 
Serbia or against Italy which, he hoped, would stabilize the crumbling Habs- 
burg Empire. In 1933, the Polish chief of state, Marshal Pilsudski, urged 
France to wage a preventive war against Nazi Germany. When the French 
did not accept the proposal, Poland concluded a nonaggression pact with the 
presumptive aggressor.'^ 

During the Second World War, the Allies were urged to take preventive 
action against Vichy France at Dakar, which naval base, it was feared, could 
be used as a springboard for Axis aggression against the Western Hemisphere. 
After the war, a few voices were raised in favor of a preventive war against 
potential enemies of the United States in order to profit from the period of 
grace when the United States held a monopoly in atomic weapons. 
Preventive war is, militarily speaking, a logical and reasonable idea: to 
strike the enemy before he strikes. It is the idea which directs all souiul mili- 
tary planning. For example, in 1940 the Germans struck a! the French and 
defeated them before they were ready, instead of waiting a tew years until 
the French were prepared to resist the invader.’’ 

Politically speaking, however, the idea of preventive war is based on a sin- 
gular misreading of political realities and the psychology of nations. First of 
all, it can be applied only by* dictatorships or other types of absolute regimes, 
but these are the very regimes against whom preventive war should be waged, 
they themselves being in most cases the aggressors. 

^’In a letter which Sir Maurice Hankey addressed to Lord Fisher, he reminded the 
latter of a prediction made in 1910, namely, that war would come in 1914, and adds: “I 
remember that my practical mind revolted awainsl the prophecy, and I pressed for your 
reasons. You then told us that the Kiel Canal, according t(> expert*^ whom you had 
assembled five to six years before to examine this question, could nol be enlarged for 
passage of the new German Dreadnoughts befoie 1914, and that Germany, though bent 
on war, would not risk it until this date” (Lord Fisher, Admiral of the Fleet, Memories 
and Records, New York, Doubleday, 1920, Vol. II, p. 206.) Admiral Fitzgerald wrote an 
article in the Deutsche Revue of May .'5, 1905 (a German magazine), in which he .said: 
“I should regard a war between England and Germany as a great calamity: but 1 would 
sooner see such a war break out tomorrow than sec it (if it really must qbme) postponed 
for a scries of years, when Germany will be stronger by sea and it may? be possible for 
her to obtain an advantage over us.” (See Arthur J. Marder, The Anaiomy of British 
Sea Power: A History of British Naval Policy in the Pre-dreadnought Era 7880 - 1905 , 
New York, Knopf, 1940, pp. 498/.) 

Sec Potiemkine, Histoire de la di^omalie, Paris, MddicLs, 1947, Vol III, p. 480. 

^^’"' See Office of United State.s Chief of Counsel for Prosecution of Axis Criminality, 
Aazi Conspiracy and Aggression, Vol. Ill, p. 584, Government Printing Office, 1946, 
where reasons are given in Hitler’s own words why war against the Western powers 
should not l)c delayed. 
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Secondly, an advocate of preventive war must be very sure about the fu- 
ture. For example, while Lord Fisher and Marshal Pilsudski anticipated the 
course of future events correctly — both foresaw war with Germany — General 
Conrad von Hoetzendorf’s proposals were very fwlish indeed, since a pre- 
ventive war as he wanted it would not have stabilized the Habsburg mon- 
archy but would have accelerated its demise. The partisans of the Dakar action 
were wrong, too, since Dakar never fell into .\xis hands. Had the proposed 
operation been undertaken, considerable force would have been diverted and 
the war needlessly prolonged. Moreover, it is very probable that the Germans 
would have countered by occupying French Xorth .•\frica. Thus they would 
have greatly interfered with .Allied strategy, preventing perhaps the North 
African campaign and very probably making Fgypt untenable. 

The current advocates of a preventive war agaiu'.t Russia would be on safe 
ground if (1) there was a po.ssibility that the .\ineriean people would go to 
war before being attacked; (2) there was an absolute certainty that war be- 
tween the f'nited States and Russia was inevitable which, among other things, 
wr)uld imply certainly that there would be no change in Russian politics and 
personnel over a period of ten to twenty years: (3) if it were certain that 
war could oe lought at a le.sser co.st now than at a later date; and (4) if it 
were certain that, by waging preventive war, the I’niled States would not 
suffer almost the same atomic devastation the action is designed to avoid. 
Nobody can possibly be sure about any of these conditions. Yet even grant- 
ing that preventive war would be a wise policy -situations are conceivable 
where this vvould be true— such a course would be barred by constitutional 
limitations, although the .American Constitution does not bar anticipatory 
action once it is obvious that the enemy is preparing to strike. These limi- 
tations may be de|)Iored as unrealistic and dangerous. Indeed, in .some cases 
they may obstruct timely action, while in other rases timir restraint may 
prove benel'icial. Considering the psychological climate engi iidered by the 
atomic threat, ht)wever, it cannot Iw ruled out that a democratic people, 
were it subjected to very long periods of tension and tear, would choose 
preventive war as a les.ser evil. In 1039, the ultraparitistic French found 
the continuous psychological terror unbearable and went to war with the 
motto “II faiil en linir" (Let's put an end to it). ThLs. too, was the gist of 
Prime Minister Neville ('hamberlain’s remarks in the House of Commons on 
September 3, 1930. If wai had not come in 1930 and the tension had been 
prolonged, the explosion might possibly have been .set off by overwhelming 
public sentiment in France or England. These exceptions confirm the rule, 
Soviet harangues notwithstanding, democratu peoples abhor the thought of 
preventive war. Probably all sane peoples do. Bismarck said that a nation 
choosing preventive war in lieu of taking its chances with time was like a 
man who commits suicide binrause he is afraid to die. 
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EXPANSION AND WORLD STATES 

The most likely and frequent cause of all international conflict is the de- 
sire of states to expand their territory and to incorj)orate regions into their do- 
minion which belong to and are administered by other governments. The 
urge to expand is one of the primary facts of history and society. .Although 
many do not think highly of it — and indeed its stark crudity is only too ap- 
parent— ^and propose that such an irrational instinct should no longer domi- 
nate mankind, the fact remains that this urge still persists and, like other 
urges, shows itself persistent and, alas, powerful.’ ‘ Xor is this urge entirely 
irrational. Since, as Ratzel pointed out, space is power, expansion provides 
security through territorial accretion, 

Tn general, all other things being equal, the thesis (»f the German geogra- 
pher is irrefutable; obviously Russia or the Gnited Slates is more [xnverful 
than Belgium or Honduras. Why? Because their great spaces permit inde- 
pendent development and the raising of numerically very strong peoples. 
These spaces also produce numerous vital materials, and they can sustain 
large industries and large military forces — things which the small countries 
are unable to do. 

However, Ratzels theorem is a flagrant oversimpliticatinn. F(»r example, 
Brazil or India possesses far larger spares than France or Britain, hut un- 
doubtedly these latter countries are more pow^erful than the f(»rmer. It would, 
of course, be different if all these countries had reached the same level of 
industrial and cultural development, but this shows merely that space is ))y 
no means the only decisive. power factor. Nations may be very powerful 
without controlling large expanses of territory. During the I’ersian Wars, 
the Athenians, forced to relinqui.sh their city, embarked on ships, leaving 
their country to the invader, whom they ultimately defeated. The Dutch and 
Venetians were at times restricted to a few roadsteads and yet remained 
great powers. Tn 1918, the Czechs controlled nothing but the I'rans-Siberian 
Railroad; they participated in the .strategic conduct of a major war and 
concluded treaties, yet they did not then |)ossess a territory of their own. 
They took their country simply by arriving in Prague in a passenger train. 
That the Catholic Church as well as some other religious organizations are 
powerful forces which influence hi.story. nobody will deny ; yet they control 
practically no territory 

The Ratzel theorem is nothing but the expression of an idee-force which 
has bemused many rulers. The seemingly irre.sistil)le urge to gain more and 
more territory spelled the ruin of the great empires of the past. Suffice it to 
recall the names of Alexander, Napoleon, and Hitler, whose incessant con- 

See Bertrand de JouvencI, Du Pouvoir: histoire naturelle de sa croissance, Geneva 
^itions du Cheval Ail6, 1947, especially the Introduction and Chap. VIII. 

Friedrich Ratzel, Der Lebensraum, Tubingen, Mohr, 1901, pp. 18-20. 
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quests led to exhaustion and dispersion of strength and made them vulner- 
able to counterattack. Even the Roman Empire’s basic weakness lay in its 
size. Two of the greatest rulers of history recognized the fatal weakness of 
“too much ’: Diocletian in 28S divided the Roman Empire into two parts, 
or rather he parceled out his dominir)n to two “augusts,” each of whom had a 
“caesar” as assistant. 'Fhis solution— which, incidentally, was not applied 
too systematically —had its obvious dangers and, in the last analysis, led 
to the emergence of the Eastern and Western Empires. Yet the empire was 
no longer “administrable” from one single center and by one single man. In 
1522, Emperor C'harles V divided, although not yet nominally, his tremen- 
dous empire into two parts and intrusted the rule of Germany to his brother 
Ferdinand; upon Charles’s abdication in 1556, the partition was made per- 
manent. 'rhe continuing decentralization of the British Empire is a similar 
process. Even the young .Soviet “empire” was compelled to pay the penalty 
of bigness when V’ugoslavia recovered her independence; and the establish- 
ment of communism in ('hina did not lead to one i)ig tw -continental empire 
but rather to the emergence of a modern replica of the two Romes. 

Great aggressors u.sually aim at .securing control of very large areas. 
Many have tiied to establish supremacy over Europe, ^’et history shows that 
none of them ever was successful and that they all succumbed ultimately to 
the balance of power mechanism. Nor did any one of them conquer by force 
of arms all the territories over which he ruled. On the contrary, a great 
part of these territmies was added by .setdement. treaty, and federation. 
Nevertheless, these agglomerations, wrought mainly by com[)ulsion of one 
kind or another, rarely tonstituted durable political entities, and after a 
.shorter or longer delay, the subjected and affiliated peoples insisted on re- 
covering their independence. 

The case hi.story of attempts at world rule is pertine;.: to the question of 
world government as it is posed in current debate. Di.*' garding the fact 
that world government is recommended as a means of preserving peace but 
would have to be imposed by force, that is to say, by war on many nations, 
history seems to indicate that world government could not be organized in a 
loose federation, bctau.se in that ca.se competing power centers would emerge 
or rather continue to exist and the danger of war. albeit civil war, would not 
be banished. A world government organized on a strictly centralized pattern 
would bear an embarrassing resemblance to a world imperium. Whatever the 
merits of the idea which is neither more nor le.ss visionary or foolish than 
other utopian concepts, it must be mentioned here, because frecjitent references 
are made to .so-called historical “preceden* - ” The simple truth, however, is 
that there is no precedent for world government. There was never any politi- 
cal system extant even remotely approaching a global political organization. 
The Roman fanpire is often referred to as the most imjiortant precedent. 
Actually, throughout Roman history there were powerful and ind(^pendent 
nations in Asia— China, India, and Persia, not to mention many lesser ones 
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in present-day Russia, in central Asia, Ireland, and Scandinavia. The ^^bar- 
barian tribes'" which lived between the Rhine and the Crimea were sufficiently 
well organized— the Goths on the Black Sea had managed to organize a 
genuine state— to undertake long military campaigns in areas remote from 
their bases and to defeat repeatedly the Roman legions. In point of fact, 
Rome could not extend her dominion over these regions, let alone over more 
highly integrated countries like Persia. It is probable that in Europe alone, 
Rome ruled not more than half of the population, if ever that much. Al- 
though exact population statistics are lacking, it is doubtful whether the 
roughly 70 million people which it is assumed Rome dominated were more 
than one-fifth to one-third of the world s population. The ancient world 
never was a two-power universe, though at times control was, for all practical 
purposes, divided between Rome and China. Most of the time there were 
numerous additional power centers. But there was never “(me world.” Nor 
is there now, as some thinkers postulate, some kind of “inner necessity” 
which makes world government “inevitable.” True, modern technical civiliza- 
tion has decreased space-time dimensions. But it is politically neutral and 
does not evolve ‘iogically” and “normally” toward a universal state which 
would be world embracing.”^ 

Regardless of the validity of the “one-woild” concept, it must be recog- 
nized that there is a strong trend to large regional power as well as to the 
acquisition of “forward bases.” Power has been expanding in response to 
military needs rather than as a result of conquest. 'I'he great empires of the 
present possess holdings in many continents, and they could not survive 
otherwise. As they achieved direct or indirect control over most neutral 
positions, they were confronted by the alternative to “contain” or to destroy 
each other. Yet even if a conflict were to arise and leave one side in control 
of the world, it is highly probable that such a dominion would collap.se and 
that numerous nations would recover their independence; the struggle prob- 
ably would exhaust the victor. The trend to expand exists; but there still is 
an optimum size beyond which empires cannot grow safely. Morecjver, global 
industrialization, which, within limits, seems inevitable, will tend to destroy 
the basis of the present power monopoly possessed by the great powers. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

The expression “collective security,” which is of Soviet origin, a fig leaf 
for “alliance.” It does not mean what it implies — that “collective security"' 
is a specific technique for taming would-be aggressors- let alofte that an 

^•^For opposing views sec Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, An Abridgement, 
New York, Oxford, 1946, p. 207; “The Present Point in History,” Foreign Affairs, 
September, 1947; and Edgar A. Mowrer, The Nightmare of Amerkan Foreign Policy, 
New York, Knopf, 1948, pp. 2S3-2SS. Foi a discussion of a world state or a world 
federation as a solution of the world problem here and now, see Chap. 28. 
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international ^^collective’* offers a particularly effective type of security. It 
does denote, however, a particular type of alliance-one which (1) has 
numerous members, (2) imposes so light and ambiguous a military obliga- 
tion that it is almost meaningless, and (3) is tied originally to a multina- 
tional organization of a “progressive ’ type. 

3'he phenomenon — familiar though impalpable- -constantly reappears in 
history, from the Greek leagues through the medieval empire, the Holy 
Alliance and the European Concert, to the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. In its essence the concept is a simple one: a peace-breaking 
government should ?je confronted l)v ihe joint coercive action of all law- 
abiding states. I heorelically, a strong alliance of “peace-loving” states, 
by virtue of the preponderance of the slates so designated, could keep the 
peace forever. 

^ In the light of historical experience, situations in which such a preponder- 
ant collective system functions effectively nnisl he assumed to be short-lived. 
For the bond that holds such a system tf)gether is no stronger than is the 
common interest in the preservation of the stuti^s quo. Since the status quo 
of a particular moment is that order which has come into being as a result 
of an attemp: to overthrow a preexisting order, it cannot be conceived of as 
being a static condition. In that .yense status quo is a misnomer. For example, 
the League of Nations sought to “freeze" the status quo established as a 
result of the victory of the .Allies over the Central Powers, though .Article 19 
of the (^)venant provided the machinery for changins treaties which might 
become ‘‘inapplicable." .Article 1^ remained inoperative, and the status quo 
might have been preserved -had the Allies not fallen out among themselves 
and had the admi.s.sion to the League of Nations of states who. in the nature 
of things, were o[)po.sed to the status quo not fostered within the League 
itself a “revi.sionist" oppo.sition. 

Leaving aside the question as to whether nations can oi c.innot subordinate 
their self-interest to a common good, it can be .seen that collective security is 
an ambiguous ccmcept. It does not mean the same thing to the defenders of 
the status quo as it does to the revisionist states, who, as a rule, are the very 
states who suffered a diminishment of power and hence a diminishment of 
their national security as a result of the establishment of the latest status quo. 

In theory, it is easy to conceive of a situation where just one power seeks 
to overthrow the status quo and where all other “peace-loving" states rush to 
the defense of that status quo. In practice, there is always more than one 
dissatisfied nation; after W'orld War I it was, among the members of the 
victorious Allies, first Italy and then Jap^c, and among the defeated, Ger- 
many, who opposed the main beneficiaries of the peace treaties, principally 
France and Britain. Because of the multiplicity of that opposition, the pre- 
ponderance of the forces arrayed on the side of collective security was whittled 
down to parity-- if not to inferiority— as compared with the aggressoj^ powers. 
And this precarious balance did not signify “collective security*^ but the 
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prelude to war. For the collective system must be able to marshal so un- 
mistakable a preponderance of power that the aggressor, or alliance of aggr^- 
sors, will not risk challenging the slalus quo. If this preponderance is not 
given or the defenders of the status quo are at odds among themselves, then 
the system of collective security is not only not a means of settling disputes 
among nations peaceably but a dangerous illusion for the defenders of the 
status quo and a vehicle for the aggressors' strategy of deception and pre- 
varication. 

The kind of mechanism which is set up for the solution of international con- 
flicts is, comparatively speaking, of little importance. Tiider certain condi- 
tions a very imperfect mechanism can be made to work, while under other 
circumstances the best machine breaks down, ("haracterislically, these mecha- 
nisms are very loose, and the "security machinery ’ rarely has frightened an 
aggressor. Large membership is irrelevant except as it makes the "mac hinery" 
more ponderous and unworkable, a lesson which the Korean W ar ought to 
have driven home. "Collective security" has served in the past as a screen 
which either blinded states to their real security problems or was u^ed by 
them to justify a foolhardy policy of disarmament. It rarely was a bona fide 
or realistic policy. 

Still, the concept as such has some validity, being- -if it were logically 
developed — an expansion of the argument for extending defeiiNivo alliances 
to a maximum number of states. If so, the prerequisite of (ollective security 
would be a basic understanding between the principal powtTs. 1'his under- 
standing must cover at least Ivto points; that none of the major members 
proposes to change the status quo, with the exception of minor adjustments; 
and that none seeks to establish military or ideological supremacy. 

To bind states together for joint undertakings peace is such an under- 
taking, since it requires positive action -is pos.sible only if there is a com- 
munity of thought; it can be effective (inly if the members adhere to the 
same basic politicophilosophical doctrines, such as C hristianity or liberalism. 
If multilateral alliances have held together in epochs when nations were not 
joined by unity of religious doctrine, then their durability and strength must 
be ascribed to the fact that they were rr>oted in unity of political philosophy 
linking the leading classes of the various nations. 

Once such a unity exists, collective security may develop into an effective 
system of adaptation, as it did, for example, after 18IS. Under such a system 
conflicts arise as under any other system, and it is not always possible to 
settle them by compromi.se. But conflicts are not w^illfully created or ex- 
ploited for aggressive purposes. Peace is maintained, and a general atmos- 
phere of confidence exists which permits, among other things, the mainte- 
nance of armaments at a low level and in some cases the elimination of the 
origins of possible future conflicts. 

On the other hand, If no such community exists, and if one or two of the 
major powers are bent upon changing the status quo, collective security does 
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not and cannot operate. Any attempt to create collective security by means 
of a mechanism, such as the Leapue of Nations, must ultimately fail. In the 
absence of doctrinal unity and common political purposes as well as willing- 
ness to maintain the stains quo, a policy of collective security has the para- 
doxical goal of making nations agree whf) do not agree. It is an invitation to 
the prospective aggre.ssor to cooperate with the peaceful or status quo nations, 
but this invitation will be heeded only if the peace-loving nations have suffi- 
cient force to make it reasonably clear to the aggressor that he must abandon 
his policy. Thus, for instance, in 1924 the aggressive designs of Mussolini 
against Corfu were met by collective action, but in 1935 and 1940 the invi- 
tations addressed to him by the League did not persuade Mussolini to return 
to the system of collective arbitrament. 

In a world which is rent asundtr by conflicting ideologies striving for 
global dominance, and which is also sjflit into various societies of different 
structure and into different, more or less closed, economic systems, collective 
security cannot obtain. Mere variety of racial, social. ei jnomic, and political 
differences does not, of course, exclude c(flleLtive security or even federations 
or ‘more jierfecl ' unions. If mere differentiation did exclude political con- 
cord or unity, |)olitical unions would never luivt^ been possible on the local, 
let alone the regiimal, level, 'the Tnited .''tate.'i. the British Empire, Germany, 
Italy, the French Empire, the Ru.sso-rkrainian union would never have 
come into being or existed for more than a few years. 'I'he degree of the 
differences is decisive as well as the exisien.e, or absence, of supplementary 
bonds of unity. If the differences are too deep, there is no basis for collective 
.security. In that case, .security can be achieved only within one group of 
kindred nations or between competing peoples against the most dangerous 
outside aggre.ssor. 

rhe quarreling (ir(‘(*k states compo.sed their differciK.s against the Per- 
.sians, and the ('hri.slian nations united again.st Hun, Mongol, and Turk. 
Thus, systems of collective .security were beneficial during their period of 
full life. Once the danger from wdiich they arise pas.<es. they tend to break 
down, ('onfronted by new ideologies, new situations and new aggressors, they 
fade away. A multilateral alliance i.s at its best when it is a specific alliance 
against a specific opponent ; it is at its w’orst when it is set up as a mere 
“permanent ’ machinery with which it is proposed to forge the structure of 
eternal peace. 

FEDERATIONS 

A federation is the result of an assoc, .^ive process: a number of inde- 
pendent slates establi.sh common links in order to benefit each other economi- 
cally and to set up effective joint defenses. The Thirteen North American 
States met in conference to discuss the problem of the Potomac waterway. 
Discovering that unification on more points than water transportatipn would 
benefit all of them, thev ended up by establishing a more permanent and more 
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comprehensive union. The advantages of the North American federation 
were threefold: the states who had begun to quarrel among themselves and 
were on the verge of war, largely concerning border lines, now composed these 
conflicts by the arbitrament of the Constitution. Secondly, federation ended 
economic provincialism and separatism, making it impossible for the states to 
maintain separate tariff and monetary systems; the act of federation lifted 
trade restrictions and established one free and large market. Thirdly, fed- 
eration allayed the danger that individual states would enter into alliances 
with foreign powers or succumb to the attack of strong non-American states 
which might have established themselves on the continent. Thus, a foreign 
policy effectively aiming at federation — a policy whose modern form may be 
said to have been invented by Alexander Hamilton - and which was adopted 
by, and partly forced upon, all Thirteen States was one of the mainsprings 
of the rise and the wealth of the United States. If a different foreign policy 
had been adopted, or if some of the states had not followed Hamilton's lead, 
the history of the United States would have been quite different and, in all 
likelihood, less fortunate. It is w^ell to remember, however, that the American 
federation could be established because it was favored by suitable condi- 
tions, notably the lack of strong vested interests connected with the inde- 
pendence of each state: a common and brief history; joint success in a great 
undertaking, the Revolution; and to a large degree, a common culture, 
tradition, and language. 

But is the United States truly a federation? Undoubtedly it was- -till 
the Civil War. But it has become a national state — “one nation, indivisible," 
though it contains linguistic and cultural minorities. J'hc member stales have 
very little political significance* except as administrative units. The national 

The foreign policy advantajjes of a mon- perfect union are discussed by John Jay in 
The Federalist, Nos. 3, 4, and 5. In No. 3, Jay show.s that a union would obviate the 
danger of abjccl appeasement: “In the \ear IftSS. the state ot (ienoa havin;» offended 
Louis XIV, endeavored to appease him. He demanded that thev .qunild send their Doge, 
or chief majristrate, accompanied by four of their senators, to France, to ask his pardon 
and receive his terms. They were obliged to submit to it for the sake of iwace. Would 
he on any occa.sion either have demanded or have received the like humiliation from 
Spain, or Britain, or any other pourrjul nation?” In No. 4, Jay discu.ssed the possible 
causes of an aggressive war by strong forcien states on America. In order to avoid war, a 
situation must be created which “instead of inviting war. will tend to repress and dis- 
courage it. That situation consists in the best possible state of defence, and necessarily 
depends on the government, the arms, and the resources of the country.” ^hat would, 
by contrast, happen, if Britain would be split up and if instead of one British navy, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland would all have their independent “navigation and 
fleet”? It is easy to perceive how soon they would each dwindle into compa|rativc insig- 
nificance. In No. S, Jay quotes Queen Anne’s letter of July 1, 1706, dealing With the im- 
pending union between England and Scotland: “An entire and perfect unioil will be the 
solid ioundi'ition of lasting peace: It will secure your religion, liberty, and properly; re- 
move the animo.sities amongst yourselves, and the jealousies and differences betwixt our 
two kingdoms. It must increase your strength, riches and trade; and by this union the 
whole island, being joined in affection and ff^e from all apprehensions of different inter- 
est, will he enabled to resist all its enemies** 
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State of the United States was born through a federation; at present, the 
United States is a federation only to the point that Puerto Rico is an '‘asso- 
ciated” free state. 

The Germanic Federation of thirty-eight German states which, after 181S, 
took the place of the Holy Roman Empire— which had been an association 
of princes presided over by the Emperor — was made possible by a common 
language and culture, that is to say, by those factors which are of the utmost 
importance in an age when the idea of nationalism rules supreme. This Fed- 
eration soon was split into two camps, one led by Prussia, the other by Aus- 
tria. In 1819 the Kingdom of Prussia took the lead in transforming the 
political association into an economic union; after establishing a uniform 
tariff in all Prussian territories, I’russia slowly expanded the Zollverein. In 
1829, Bavaria and Wurttemberg, the two largest states south of the Main 
River line, entered the tariff union, while Austria resisted this Prussian policy 
of cccmoinic expansion. In the end, .\ustria and her friends, Hanover, Olden- 
burg, Mecklenburg, and the three Hansa cities stayed outside the Zollverein, 
while Prussia gained economic supremacy within the German Bund and so 
strongly intertwined her interests with those of many smaller states that these, 
for all piacliiai purposes, became members of the Prussian Kingdom. There- 
upon Austria, perceiving the threat to her ancient hegemony, reversed her pol- 
icy and attempted to enter the Zollverein. Prussia opposed her membership, 
and Austria then resorted to various unsuccessful attempts to break up the 
customs union. Tn 18.S3. the economic advantages of unification had become 
so obvious that Austria’s allies, Hanover, Brunswick, and Oldenburg, joined 
the union. Thus the whole of Germany, with the exception of Austria, 
was economically united, but politically the (ierman federation was more 
split than ever into the Austrian and Prussian camps. Both camps ma- 
neuvered for position by proposing various reforms ( t the Bund. In the 
end, Pru.s.sia violated the federal constitution by orcupy'ug Holstein which 
was joint federal (erritory. Most of the members of the federation, including 
Bavaria, Saxony and Hanover, look Austria's ‘^ide, but Prussia declared that 
the constitution had ceased to exist and attacked her .\ustrian competitor 
(1866). Austria was defeated and expelled from the federation. This left 
Prussia supreme in Germany, as Bismarck intended. A new union was 
formed, the North German Confederation, with the King of Prussia as its 
president; it included all German states north of the Main (1867). Prussia 
concluded military alliances with the three south German states. In 1871, 
the German Empire was created which was, in legal fiction, still a federation, 
but in practice a unified stale under Pniss! n leadership. 

From the beginning, the German federation was limited to German- 
speaking lands and cxcUidcd the non-German parts of the Austrian monarchy; 
thus an opportunity to organize central Europe and to provide that organiza- 
tion with supreme power was deliberately rejected. In the course o| events, 
the federal idea was abandoned: many states, including the Kingdom of 
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Hanover, were incorporated into Prussia; German Austria was expelled; and 
the area even of the fictitious federation became more and more restricted. 
By the time of the Weimar Republic (1919 1933), the whole structure had 
changed into one more or less centralized edifice ruled and controlled from 
Berlin, only Bavaria retaining some semblance of political independence. 
There was one German army and one foreign office, and both were controlled 
from Berlin. So were the Reich's finances. The authority of the Lander was 
restricted to inconsequential and administrative matters. 

The story would be incomplete without mentioning that in 1931 Germany 
and Austria, then in the throes of the world depression, tried to overcome 
their economic difficulties by concluding a customs union. I'o their surprise 
the project was strongly attacked by France (with Kuropean federalist 
Briand as foreign minister) and Britain (with Labor leader Arthur Hender- 
son as foreign .secretary). The fundamental objections were political: fear 
of the rise of German power. Yet it wa.s also argued that the Zollunion 
would deprive third states of the rights of the most-favored-nation clause 
laid down in the commercial treaties with (Germany and Austria, and that 
the economic unity between the two Germanic states would preclude the 
realization of Briand's European union scheme. History has revealed the 
dishonesty of the latter argument. It must be conceded, however, that 
customs unions can be established more easily among preindustrial than 
among highly industrialized nations, and that economic arrangements of this 
type always have important political implications: they modify the distri- 
bution of power.’*' 

The German example may be contrasted with the unification of Italy 
through Cavour. In both cases, a relatively large number of states joined 
and created a new and larger political entity. In the German case, one mem- 
ber state, Prussia, carried out the unification and also took over control of 
the federation, compelling all the other members to accept its policies and 
plans. In the Italian case, one state. Piedmont, brought about unification. 
But in the process Piedmont abandoned its political individuality; the mem- 
ber states dissolved themselves and merged into a new state, Italy. In the 
German case, federation was a disguise of Prussian imperialism; in the 
Italian case, there was a genuine merger. In neither case was there a fed- 
eration. 

The Soviet Union, which pretends to be a federation, followed politically 
the example of Prussia; in fact, Mo.scow established far more rigorous con- 
trol than Berlin ever attempted. Soviet centralism is but Muscovite centralism 

Friedrich Wilhelm Forster, Europe and I he German London, $heeri, 1940, 

Chap. 2, especially pp. and Chap. Most Germans dn not understand the 

meaning of federalism and confound it, often with good historical reason, with the pro- 
vincial obstructionism of Lander governments 

’’’For the history of the Austro-German Zollunion, sec E. L. Woodward and Rohan 
Butler (eds.), Documents on British Foreign Policy J91Q-193Q, second series, London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1947, Vol. II, pp. l-S?. 
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under a new management. While the treaty of Perejaslav (16S4) provided 
for something like a federation between Russia and the Ukraine, the Ukrain- 
ian nation gradually was being subjugated. Other parts of Russia were con- 
quered — just as France conquered Algeria or Hitler C'zechoslovakia — espe- 
cially the non-Slavic nations of the (’aucasus and C'entral Asia. Most of 
‘‘Siberia” (largely settlerl by Russians and Ukrainians) remained tied organi- 
cally to Russia in the proper sense. According to Soviet fiction, the Soviet 
Union is a federation, whereas it is. in fact, a highly centralized state. The 
Soviets have made strenuous efforts in reduce the national diversity within 
their borders, resorting to Russiftcatirjn, resettlement, purges, and the split- 
ting of large minority nations by fostering the development of what could 
be called “subnations” (for example, the splitting of Turkestan into several 
federated republics). Fhe Soviet technique has been to force an alien nation 
into a loose association with Russia and gradually to strengthen Russian 
influence until the “federated*' nation loses control over its affairs. Federa- 
tion is considered to be a transitory step toward tl.e “amalgamation*’ 
and “fusion” of nations “into a single common culture with a single com- 
mon language.” 

The future relaiionships among the peoples living within the Soviet Union 
are uncertain. Because of the cultural time-lag, the national awakening of 
these people has been delayed, but their national consciousness seems to be 
growing. On the other hand, these nations may have many economic interests 
in comnum, and some of them are so small that full independence may be 
difficult to attain and preserve. If history is an> guide, a radical policy of 
Russification may yield the same results as the policy of (lermanification in 
Austria-Hungary, d'he mo.st logical .solution within the c(uitext of a future 
settlement of the Russian question probably would be to lake federalism 
within the Soviet orbit seriously, i.c., to grant all nations living within Russia 
a maximum of autonomy and allow secession of those na’-ons which aspire 
toward full independence. I'he maintenance of confederative ties and of 
economic unity 'vould be a |)roper supplement to sum independence. Yet 
the radicalism of Soviet national policy a radicalism inherent in a system 
based on the .strict power monopoly of a small group— may i)reclude a ra- 
tional solution to a problem the very existence of which has i)cen denied for 
years but which, partly as a result of Russian conquest of well-established 
nations like Toland, Hungary, Rumania, etc., can be ignored no longer."* 

While the United States, Uiermany, and the Soviet Union became “federa- 
tions” through agglomeration, other federations were created by secession. 

^^'Jo.sef Stalin, Mtirxhm atui thr \atwfial Question, New York. International Pub- 
lishers, 1942, pp. 207/.; .sec abo Josef Stalin, Marxism and the Sational and Colonial 
Question, New York, Internalinnal Publi.shers (printed in no date. pp. 

129^., 15S, and esr>ecially p. IfiS where it i.s .slated that the rkht to self-determination 
must Rive way to the “right” ol the working class to its dictator^^hip. 

'-^'See George F. Kennan, “America and the Russian Future,” in American pi^omacy 
1900-1950, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951, pp. U4~137. 
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Austria-Hungary adopted, in 1867, a federal constitution in fact, though not 
in name, when the Habsburg realm was split into an Austrian and a Hun- 
garian part with only the ministries of foreign affairs, war, and finance re- 
maining the organs common to both states; the British Empire slowly trans- 
formed itself from one centralized body into a federation or, rather, confed- 
eracy, the Commonwealth, in which the Dominions, though still owing alle- 
giance to the common Crowm, have become independent, conducting their 
own foreign affairs and maintaining their own armed forces and currencies, 
although for reasons of security they continue to cooperate with each other. 

Federations are very often imperfect structures which cannot resist the 
strains of severe conflicts. The wisest federal constitution could not have 
averted the American Civil War. The Dutch-Belgian union, created at Vienna 
in 1815, broke up in 1830 due to the nationalism of both members. The union 
between Norway and Sweden was dissolved in 1905, largely on account of 
Norwegian nationalist aspirations. The Austrian Empire collapsed, although 
it may be argued that its federal character was marred by imperfections and 
that it might have endured had the Slav population been permitted more 
freedom and independent representation. In the British Empire, the policy 
follow'ed by Ireland during both world wars undoubtedly endangered the 
security of the British community as a whole. In 1948, Eire seceded formally 
from the Crown, thus severing an uneasy political connection, and assumed 
the status of a sovereign republic. 

Yet the advantages of federations are f)l)vious. Disregarding the economic 
benefits which derive from a large market, it is clear that a federation is 
stronger than each of its members and that it affords, therefore, each member 
greater security than does independence. If the Swiss cantons hud remained 
independent, it is safe to say that they would have gradually been absorbed 
by their neighbors and that there would be no Switzerland today."" Britain 
retained her world position only because she did not stand alt)ne. The United 
Kingdom as such is a federation, and it is united with a wade Empire which, 
though it is exposed to many internal strains, nevertheless makes England, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and, for that matter, India 
stronger than they would be in isolation. 

While Austria-Hungary, despite its glaring faults and weaknesses, was a 
great power and capable of defending itself against any comer, the small 
succe.ssor states were subjugated twice in thirty years by a great power. The 
Czechs were unwilling to follow the policy of Vienna and to adjust their 
grievances within the Habsburg monarchy, yet they were compelled later to 
take orders from Berlin and subsequently from Moscow. Whatever inde- 
pendence the Czechs retained l)etween 1919 and 1939, they did so by virtue 
of their affiliations with the Slovaks, the Ruthenians, and, to a lesser degree, 
with the Sudeten Germans, the Hungarians, and the Poles — a federation in 

See Denis de Rougement and Charlotte Murct, The Heart of Europe, New York, 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1941, pp. 69-131. 
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all but the name. Even at a time when their independence was not threatened 
by anybody, the Czechs were too small a nation to subsist by their own means. 

The same is true of the Serbs. That this fact was not recognized by either 
Czechs or Serbs, and that both engaged in domestic politics not compatible 
with the idea of federations, is another story. Neglecting to build up genuine 
federations, Czechs and Serbs exacerl)ated the ancient antagonisms of the 
Danube region and thus greatly eased the task of the aggressors. 

It should be added, however, that federal states which— unlike the Com- 
monwealth— are contiguous, ultimately must merge all their affairs, in addi- 
tion to finances, foreign policy, and defense. The tendency of one dominant 
member to forge an ever greater internal unity is well-nigh Irresistible, be- 
cause circumstances usually demand the merger. In the end, only the cultural 
sphere, i.e., language, may remain “independent;’ as shown by the example 
of Switzerland. Federation is more a method of founding a large state than 
a political organization for the preservation of local privileges. 

Federations are neither an uncommon nor a modern political device.'-** 
Federations are in fact one of the oldest and most effective instruments of 
foreign policy. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that .successful states are 
those wh'> k. how to federate. The process often began at the tribal level; 
for example, the origin of Germany can be traced back to the tribal federa- 
tion which Arrninius, chieftain of the powerful tribe of the Cheruscans, or- 
ganized against the Romans. In the age of fcudali.sni those families won out 
who “federated” most .successfully, resorting to the technique of dynastic 
marriages; the Hab.sburgs were most skillful at this method of aggrandize- 
ment by connubial affiliations. Among the nation-states those won out who 
.succeeded in merging several different nations into one. The Spanish nation 
is the result of the merging of the Catalans, Castilians, and Basques; the 
French nation comprises Bretons, Normans, Basques, Fhmands, Provencals, 
Alsatians, and French; Russia grew through her union nith the Ukraine. 

If today the technique of federation were abandoned and nations presently 
federated were .split according to the principles of nationalism or historical 
origin, every single large state would have to be broken up into numerous 
small parts, and peace, which now at least reigns within these states, would 
give way to the reemergence of countless long- forgot ten feuds. On the other 
hand, if the establishment of new federations is contemplated, it should be 
borne in mind that, in the past, most federations were created by force and 
conquest. The federating process was more often than not incorporation pure 
and .simple. The Swiss Confederation was forged, pleasing legends notwith- 

“’On the conclusive experiences of the Greeks, see G. Glotz, La Civilisation egienne, 
Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1*123, p. 442. Glotz, incidentally, points out that the 
first act of the Greek Union {koinon) which superseded the various confederacies and 
federations was to declare war on Persia— to wage an offensive war of conquest (p. 447). 
The German Bund, too, quickly embarked on aggressive war against Denmark. Every 
political system is suitable for the waging of war; no political system ^kes war 
impossible. 
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Standing, by the expansionist and martial Bernese — much to the discomfiture 
of lesser cantons. Federation by agreement was comparatively rare. 
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Chapter 15 

FRONTIER MAKING: PEACEMAKING 


The most common threat to international peace is that of the deliberate 
aggressor who for a multiplicity of reasons — lust for power, martial enthu- 
siasm, religious or political ideologies — prepares for war and launches the 
attack as soon as a favorable situation arises. If relations between the ag- 
gressor country and its neighbors are good, the former will seek to worsen 
them and create artificially the tensions, conflicts, and incidents which inflame 
men’s minds and ultimately lead to war. If relations are bad, the would-be 
disturbers of the peace will take advantage of existing conflicts; their game 
is facilitated hv accumulated hatreds. A skillful aggressor can bend any given 
situation to hi.s ends. Once a regime set on military conquest takes control 
of a powerful country, it is futile to attempt to prevent war by the ameliora- 
tion of conditions or l)y the satisfaction of “just" claims. 

For example, Hitler’s demand for the Sudetenland may .seem “justified” if 
nationalist doctrine is accepted as a yardstick.’ Yet to argue in 1938-1939 
the Sudeten question on the basis of the principle of naticmal self-determina- 
tion was to miss the point. Hitler was interested not in obtaining the cession 
by Czechoslovakia of the Sudetenland (which he accepted, of course, as an 
additional gain) but in breaking up Czechoslovakia as a powerful military 
base and in destroying the French system of alliances. Hi> long-range stake 
in the Sudetenland was military; the destruction of Czechoslovakia increased 
his absolute and relative war potential and made possible subsequent attacks 
on Poland and France. 

There is, however, another type of threat to international peace. This 
threat is not deliberately organized but emerges from authentic conflicts and 


1 Norman Hill, Clahts to Territory in International La-j: and Relations, 'Sew York, 
Oxford, 1945, p. 55; this book discusst-s the various tyiws of claims, including nonlegal, 
strategic, geographic, historic, economic, ethnic, legal, and miscellaneous. The conflicting 
nature of claims came up prominently during the Munich Confeience: ‘‘The theory ad- 
vanced by M. Daladier that cronomic. peographical and political factors must be Uken 
into account when defining the fiontiers seemed to Hitler dangerous, becauic it was pre- 
cisely to this theory that the Crerhoslovak State owed its origin in 1918. .\t that tune an 
entity was created which was viable economically, but not viable nationally. Moreover, 
economic difficulties could be more easily settled than national difficulties . . . This was 
in answer to Daladier’s proposal to .supplement “the Wilsonian principle of sclf-detemn- 
nation” bv taking into account “geographic, economic and poUtical realities. These quo- 
taUons are taken from the German minutes of the Munich Contercncc made ^ Ench 
Kordt (sec Documents and Materials Relating to the Eve of the Second World War, Vol 

I, pp. 259/.). 
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untoward situations not artificially created. For various reasons the relations 
between two countries may be characterized by permanent crisis, ‘^justified” 
grievances being harbored by both sides. Such a crisis may smolder for a 
long time, being sometimes more and sometimes less acute. There may be 
no intention on either side to settle the issue through war, and yet circum- 
stances may suddenly arise which lead to military conflicts. Prolonged crises 
and conflicts facilitate the coming to power of demagogues and rabble rousers 
who, once they control the government, may turn the nation to deliberate 
aggression. While the timely elimination or the alleviation of conflicts can- 
not always be considered a safe means of preventing wars -because it may 
not deter the deliberate aggressor — such action may render more difficult the 
efforts of those who seek to fish in troubled waters. Elimination of interna- 
tional conflict would smooth domestic politics, ipso jacto reduce the amount 
of armaments, and, by thus improving the standard of living, indirectly re- 
duce the danger of war. Extremists rarely accede to power in '^normal” and 
quiet times. 

The question therefore arises, what can be done to reduce threats to w^orld 
peace and, more specifically, to overcome existing tensions and conflicts? It 
is obviously the task of a foreign policy worthy of its name to develop rules 
and methods for the reduction of conflicts and the easing of tensions. Thus 
far, the foreign policies of all nations have miserably fallen down on this task. 
With only a very few exceptions, for example, the technical-assistance pro- 
grams, nations have made no concerted, systematic, and permanent effort at 
conflict elimination. Foreign policy, as it is still practiced in a routine fashion 
everywhere, has hardly advanced from the model of 18 th- aiulTQth-century 
diplomacy, and some of the human insights of that diplomacy have been lost. 
It is certainly not equal to the tasks which arise in the modern industrialized 
society. International organizations, such as the League of Nations and the 
United Nations, have been expressly designed to meet the world’s need for 
an orderly system of international relations. But what good are organizations 
if one does not know what to do with them? 

The basic contradiction of contemporary foreign policy is that it is con- 
ducted as though society were .still divided into small, more or less independ- 
ent, and more or less autarchic communities. In modern society very few na- 
tions, if any, control the keys to their own gates. Virtually all nations, in- 
cluding the strongest, are dependent for their own well-being on the conditions 
and activities of other nations. Modern industry and technology have given 
birth to an international community all of whose members are mutually de- 
pendent. This fact has given rise to proposals aiming at the abolition of ^^sov- 
ereignty.” Disregarding the political, legal, and logical impracticability of 
such ideas— -sovereignty, like matter, cannot be abolished — these proposals 
fail to recognize that communities, be they of a racial, religious, or economic 
character, still insist on remaining independent and do not choose to take 
orders from other communities. 
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The very complexity of modern conditions makes it inefficient to administer 
centrally very large units. Administration is the more effective the more it 
is decentralized under coordination. An all too simple formula is not a solu- 
tion. While it is true that untrammeled sovereignty is obsolete, the relations 
between the various communities which now are called states cannot be im- 
proved simply by depriving them of certain rights and transferring these 
rights to a supergovernment. That all-powerful superstate would, for a very 
long period of time, command the allegiance of only a very few among the 
communities. For that matter, divergences of interest would continue to exist, 
and exist in many different fields. 

The creation of a supergovernment w’ould not solve a single basic conflict. 
At best, it would provide means to a solution. Yet there are no techniques of 
conflict solution which would differ from those that must be applied in a 
multistate society. Nor would the conflicts change in character. It is neces- 
sary to take each single class of conflicts and propose solutions to them. There 
is no single settlement applicable to all issues. Some international problems 
can be solved now, others defy solution in the foreseeable future, and it will 
be the meaM”-p of statecraft how well nations can live with these insoluble 
problems. Not to settle now the issues that can be settled and not to learn 
to live patiently with those that cannot be settled is to resign oneself to the 
inevitability of another war. It is a major task of foreign policy to eliminate 
or soften and isolate international conflicts and to execute that mission under 
the prevailing dangerous and complex conditions. 


FRONTIER CONFLICTS 

The range of international conflict is as wide as that '^'f the clash of indi- 
vidual and group interests. To cover it exhaustively would 'nvolve a gigantic 
enterprise of historical analysis, supported by virtually every branch of sci- 
ence. In this section, the discussion will be limited tu one major topic — 
frontiers. 

Frontiers are, first of all, in themselves a source of frequent disputes: one 
nation may control territory which another nation deems to belong rightfully 
within its own boundaries. Innumerable wars have been fought to recover 
“lost’' provinces, and virtually all wars terminate with a reassignment of 
frontiers. Secondly, frontiers are “artificial” in character, that is to say, they 
cut through economic, cultural, linguistic, or other entities, creating tensions 
in each area of social interest. A frontier which cuts a house into two parts 
may be inconvenient only for the owner, but an international frontier which 
separates coal from iron, as did the Franco-German border drawn in 1919; * 

2 For a similar case, sec Stephen B. Jones, Boundary-making: A Handbook \oy States- 
men, Trtaiy Editors and Boundary Commissioners, Washington, Carnegie Endowment, 
1945, pp. 2Sff, 
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or industry from its markets, as did the frontiers dividing Austrian industries 
from the markets of Yugoslavia and Hungary; or a port from its hinterland, 
as did the demarcation of the Trieste Zone in 1919 and again in 1946; such 
a frontier, by impeding free circulation of persons and goods, is a standing 
provocation to conflict not only between the parties directly involved but 
also, because of its unsettling effect upon larger regions, between the great 
powers. 

The most pernicious and pervasive influence of the frontier is, however, 
not of a material but of a psychopolitical kind: more than anything else, the 
frontier is responsible for the misconceptions which exist about neighboring 
countries, and it is only behind the modern, impenetrable frontier that govern- 
ments and propagandists can spread falsehoods about other nations. Within 
each frontier society develops in a more or less arbitrary mold different from 
that in which the neighboring society is cast. These differences, especially 
when they are exaggerated and exploited, produce that basic incompatibility 
between nations which is at the root of antipathies and enmity. In contrast, 
while ‘^open frontiers” may not eliminate friction, they would certainly make 
possible a process of gradual assimilation. Similarly, those jrontiers which 
are systems of communication and avenues oj contacts rather than lines of 
reparation and exclusion are factors making for peace. 

The Myth of the Natural Frontier. These observations are platitudinous. 
They lead, however, to the very real and pressing question: What are the 
right conclusions to be drawn from the above-stated premises? Up to now, 
it has been widely held that the difficulties inherent in frontier making could 
be, if not eliminated, at least alleviated by tracing natural or ideal frontiers 
For many centuries statesmen Jiave been trying to define the natural frontier, 
bending their most ingenious efforts upon drawing frontiers which, as far as 
possible, approximated the “ideal.” Statesmen who did not seek to conform 
to the standards of the “ideal” or “natural” frontier were generally con- 
demned, as, for example, those responsible for the creation of the Polish 
Corridor and the Free City of Dan/ig, while those who drew the “natural,” 
/.e., strategic, frontiers of Germany in 1871, for instance, were praised. 

Two things .should have become clear to the reader: First, valuations 
change, sometimes slowly and sometimes with breath-taking speed, and each 
change entails new attitudes toward the “is” and “ought” of frontiers. As 
soon, for example, as the contemporary zeal for nationalistic Ccitises would 
slacken, while the importance of economic frontiers would be recognized, 
many of the presently acceptable frontiers might be considered intolerable. 
Hence a movement for the revision of frontiers might sei in motion a devel- 
opment which, in due course, might lead to war in exactly the same manner 
as the elimination of feudal frontiers was accompanied by a lohg series of 
wars. 

Second, a little reflection should show that the attempt to draw an ‘‘ideal” 
frontier is foredoomed to failure. The question is, what principle should be 
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applied? It is quite dear that a frontier can be draivn according to many con- 
ceivable principles, but who can decide which principle is valid and which of 
the valid ones is most important? ® Some of the criteria which may be used in 
tradng a frontier can be listed as follows: 


1. Linguistic 

2. Religious 

3. Cultural 

4. Military 

5. Economic 

6. Historical 


7. Administrative 

8. Ideological 

9. Geographical 

10. Racial 

11. Sociological 

12. I’sychological 


The list could be extended at random; moreover, within each category, 
dozens of subcategories could be established. In each concrete case, the con- 
testants in a frontier dispute, even if they agree on the criterion of “arbitra- 
tion," are bound to interpret the ideal, brought to earth by adjudication, very 
differently. For example, it may be agreed that a frontier should be traced 
in accordance with the history of a region. But history is changeable; prac- 
tically all di“pnted territories have charmed hands several times. In 1919, 
the I’oles claimed a historical right to Breslau, because centuries ago they had 
settled in the Oder Valley. The Polish borders as drawn after World War II 
include Breslau (or, as it is called now, Wroclaw), but not because of Po- 
lands historic claims; Russia annexed Eastern Poland and Poland was 
compensated with Eastern Germany — an arrangement of divide et impera 
for the benefit of Soviet Ru.ssia. The Jews claimed Palestine by right of 
occupancy during the reign of Tiberius, while the Italians, under Mussolini, 
abstained — surprisingly enough— from claiming London or Vienna or Paris 
or Cologne, although their ancestors had founded these cities; nor do the 
French now claim Louisiana and the Mississippi Valle>. the Province of 
Quebec, still today culturally and linguistically French. The Dutch have not 
recently claimed New York. 

Not all historical claims need to be in the class of lunacy. For example, 
Corsica, in .spite of its linguistic difference, has become an integral part of 
France simply because Napoleon was born there and Napoleon is an integral 
part of French history. New Mexico. Texas, and California, formerly Span- 
ish and Mexican, “belong" to the United States, as does former “Russkaya 
Amerika’^ — Alaska. Yet which side can, on the basis of historical precedents, 
claim territories such as Alsace or Transylvania? * Since all the contestants 


» Diflfercnt types of “natural” frontiers are listed by S. Whittemore Boggs, International 
Boundaries: A Study oj Boundary Functions and Problems, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940, pp. 2S/. 

♦ For a review of the protracted and stultifying controversy over Transylvania between 
Hungary and Rumania, see Joseph S. Roucek, Contemporary Rumania and Her Problems, 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1932, pp. 3-S; and, for the Hungdiian case. 
Eugene Horvath, Transylvania and the History of the Rumanians, Budapest, 1935, pp. 5-9. 
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possessed these areas for long periods of time, all have valid historical 
claims. 

The impossibility of tracing frontiers that are fully acceptable to all parties 
is most clearly apparent in the case of military frontiers. Assuming the con- 
testants agree that their mutual frontier should provide both of them with a 
maximum degree of security, it is nevertheless inevitable that the military 
advantage of one party is the military disadvantage of the other. The com- 
manding height, or the pass, which is given to one side is denied the other, 
and the only way to reduce somewhat the partiality of a military frontier is 
to demilitarize it. 

In the case of economic frontiers, the dilemma may be posed by the fact 
that agricultural and industrial, regional and national interests may diverge. 
Lord Curzon, maker of the northwestern frontier of India, summed up the 
perplexities of political frontier making: ^ 

It would be futile to assert that an exact science of Frontiers has been or is ever 
likely to be evolved; for no one law can possibly apply to all nations or peoples, to 
all Governments, all territories, or all climates. The evolution of Frontiers is per- 
haps an art rather than a science, so plastic and malleable are its forms and mani- 
festations. 

The Multiple Frontier. The most important cleavages of interest, how- 
ever, occur in those cases where national, linguistic, and cultural interests do 
not coincide with economic interests; where, in other words, a group of people 
living in a disputed area desire, to “belong” politically to slate A, but are 
economically dependent upon state B. This was the case of the Saar Basin, 
Danzig, and Trieste and even of entire countries, such as .Argentina, Canada, 
Ireland, Finland, Transjordan, 'and Denmark, it may be the case of a future 
Ukraine or a future Turkestan .should they once grow into full-fledged state- 
hood. Some countries which would greatly benefit by closer economic rela- 
tions with their neighbors deliberately sever lines of profitable trade for 
reasons of military security, e.g., the severance of east-west trade in Europe 
during the “Cold War.” 

Before the time of the P'rench Revolution, boundaries were not well de- 
fined. In most countries techniques of map making were still too crude for 
representing accurately the sha[)e of very large states such as the major na- 
tions of Europe. For technical as well as philosophical reasons, the linear 
frontier was not the common type of boundary that it is today. In fact, 
there were often several frontiers dividing two countries— political, economic, 
and military frontiers. Even today the P'ranco-Swiss border near Geneva 
is just such a multiple frontier ; the political boundary does not coincide with 
the tariff boundary, two French districts enjoying the right to trade with 
Swiss (ieneva without paying duty. Nor do military frontiers always coin- 
cide with political or economic frontiers. The demilitarized zone in Germany 

® Lord Curzon, Frontiers, New York, Oxford, 1908, p. 53. Sec also Chap, 19. 
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after 1919 extended to fifty kilometers east of the Rhine. On the Franco- 
Swiss border near Huningue, there is a demilitarized territory. 

If it is true that there is not one single frontier which would correspond 
to the ideal as defined in various fields, it may still be conceded that in each 
individual field, taken singly and with the exception of the military, a frontier 
could be drawn which comes close to the ideal. Yet an economic frontier 
would not necessarily coincide with the linguistic and the cultural borders, 
all of which might again be at variance w’ith a line drawn according to 
geographical convenience, although each type by itself may be perfect. This 
being so, it could be argued that multiple frontiers within a frontier zone 
not unlike the typical boundary arrangements of the Middle Ages should be 
eslal)lished, replacing the single linear boundary. In regions where there 
are no clear linguistic border lines and where people of various languages 
live closely together, frontiers can be drawn according to geographic fea- 
tures, such as rivers or watersheds. Such frontiers could accord to racial or 
linguistic groups all the cultural privileges they might desire. To give a 
practical example, if an Alsatian wished to pur.^ue part of his studies in a 
German-language university in Germany, Austria, or Switzerland, he could 
be permittid i> so without prejudice to his rights as a French national; 
degrees granted by these institutions could be recognized exactly as though 
the candidate had completed his study in any recognized French university 
(with the exception of such localized disciplines, as, for example, jurispru- 
dence). 

An enlightened frontier policy should seek the elimination of modem rigid 
frontiers and the replacement oj barriers by contacts. How this can be done 
depends on the concrete ca.se and on the development of administrative tech- 
ni(]ues along entirely new lines, for which there exist today only a few prece- 
dents, as passage certificates for inhabitants of border aiwH. A frontier, on 
the whf)le, should indicate merely where a new country i t gins; it should 
define to which government a population has to pay its taxes and to whom 
it owes its allegiance in time of war. 

1 o carry out such a modification of boundary functions various prerequi- 
sites are needed. To begin with, states should no longer have the right to 
decide questions which affect frontier problems by themselves and without 
consultation with other interested parties. Secondly, in all cases where there 
are disputed frontiers due to circumstances beyond human control, or where 
border conflicts already exist, frontier zones should be created embracing mul- 
tiple boundaries. These zones should be administered jointly by all the bor- 
der states and by representatives of an ir^ernational organization. Some 
hardened cases of frontier strife call for administration by disinterested 
outsiders, just as, in the Middle Ages, Italian cities occasionally appointed 
foreigners as chief administrators {podestd).^ 

^ Such a solution was suRpc.slcd by the original U.N. proposal for the partition' of Pal- 
estine, It was si'i aside in favor of linear boundaries, as, for example, the line allocating 
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Some conclusive observations on this eternal problem of frontiers were set 
forth by George F. Kennan: ^ 

There are more important things than where the border runs, and the first of these 
is that on both sides of it there should be tolerance and maturity, humility in the 
face of sufferings of the past and the problems of the future, and a realization that 
none of the important problems of the future ... is going to be solved entirely, or 
even primarily, within the country’s national boundaries. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE 

It has been suggested that it is the function of an international organiza- 
tion to propose and carry out frontier revision. Indeed, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations contained, in Article XIX, specific provisions to that end. 
Lord Curzon wrote: “The opinion is widely held that certain injustices con- 
nected with frontiers are so obvious and absurd that sooner or later they will 
inevitably be removed. Hence, if war or violence is not to be arbiter of these 
injustices, they .should be removed before trouble arises.” This idea has mer- 
its, and, in fact, has been applied, although infrequently. Occasionally, agree- 
ments were concluded on the modification and delineation of frontiers, as, 
for example, between the United States and Canada Great Britain and be- 
tween such basically hostile countries as France and Germany. ( Ihe latter two 
nations twice during the interwar period revised their frontiers, in 1028 and 
in 1938.) Although such cases — involving as it were, the exchange of a few 
villages — may appear relatively trivial, vexatious (though petty) frontier 
frictions may spark major and international explosions. 

A few of the more notable, instances of peaceful l)oundary changes may 
serve as guideposts of sensible frontier policy. In 1890 Britain ceded the 
island of Helgoland to Germany, the latter renouncing in return claims to 
Uganda and the island of Zanzibar. In 1927, Belgium and Portugal ex- 
changed territories in Africa; the purpo.?e of the exchange was to permit 
Belgium to build a railroad to Leopoldville on the ('ongo and to enlarge the 
port facilities of Matadi. Portugal ceded 1 square mile of territory in return 
for which she received 1,350 square miles. Both parties were satisfied by the 
deal. In 1932, Turkey and Persia exchanged territory for linguistic and 
economic reasons.® 


the modern section of the city of Jerusalem to the state of Israel. The lineal frontiers de- 
marcating Israel and the territories of its Arab neighbors were largely determined by the 
fortunes of the Israeli- Arab War in 1948 and only to a lesser extent by functional consid- 
erations, i.e., the economic and cultural interrelationships of the area a.s a whole. Examples 
in point are the Egyptian enclave around Gaza and the Israeli bulge at Jerusalem. The 
Lnited Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) rerommendec^ in 1947, the 
partition of Palestine into independent Jewish and Arab states, the placing of Jerusalem 
under international trusteeship, and, most importantly, economic union. 

^George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900^1950, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1951, p. 143. 

® During the 19th century the technique c£ peaceful change was expanded to embrace 
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A noteworthy example — ^although perhaps not a significant one, since it 
involved two states then controlled by Great Britain — was the modification 
of the boundary line between Egypt and the Sudan. The original line, estab- 
lished in 1899, was a geometrical-geographical boundary, following the twenty- 
second parallel north. It cut, however, right across tribal territories. A decree 
replaced it with a boundary which was better adapted to local conditions. 

The Treaty of Lausanne (1923) provided for a population transfer be- 
tween Greece and Turkey--the most important single case of peaceful change. 
The exchange involved the moving of some 1,250,000 Greeks and took place 
under the auspices of the League of \aliuns and the Red Cross. The opera- 
tion was generally considered a success, some more skeptical verdicts not- 
withstanding. and undoubtedly made it possible for Greece and Turkey to 
maintain henceforth friendly and peaceful relations, despite a turbulent past.® 

During the Second W orld W ar population exchanges were carried out on 
a large scale, mostly on the initiative of Germany and Russia. For example, 
a treaty was concluded betw^een Italy and (iermany for the voluntary removal 
of German-speaking persons from the southern 1yrol. A bilateral agreement 
between Au.stria and Italy, concluded in 1947, assured certain rights to the 
residual German-speaking minority in the Italian South Tyrol and thereby 
greatly eased the task of drawing up a peace treaty for Italy, since -Austria 
desisted from pressing her claims to the Brenner Bass and the Pustertal.'® 

After the war ended. Czechoslovakia expelled 2.400.000 German- and 
100.000 Hungarian-speaking citizens, and Poland e\t)atriated several millions 
of Germans. Presumably, these constituted attempts to forestall a repe- 
tition of the events of U>38 and 1939. This action threw additional economic 
burdens on both Germany and Hungary while, at the same time, it gravely 
affected the economy of Czecho.slovakia and Poland. Understandable though 
the Czech and Polish reaction may have been for politica’ easons, the ex- 
pulsion of these jM'ople was a “soIutioiT* w'hich wcjrked severe hardship on all 
parties concerned. The expatriated minorities lost their homes: Czechoslovakia 
and Poland lost the labor of the most highly skilled elements of their respec- 

more than frontier makinK. The Conmess of Kerlin was an example of peaceful change. 
The unilateral denunciation in 1S70 by Russia of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty 
of Paris and the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina were |)e.icelul changes of another 
type. Note also the various attempts to settle difference^ conieinim: burfer states like Bel- 
gium, Rumania, Bulgaria, and .Albania by putting into power members of the junior 
branche.'^ of houses ruling over major nations. On peaceful chance lu'tween 1815 and 1914, 
see C. R. M. K Cruttwell, A Uhl or y o] Peaceful Change in the .\fodein World (New 
York, Oxford, 19.^7). Postwar problems are discussed in Churle-^ A W Manning (ed.), 
Peaceful Change: An International Problem (Londo.* Macmillan & Co.. Ltd, 1937). This 
book contains contributions by C. K. Webster, A. J. Toynbee, L. C. Robbins, T. E. 
Gregory, Lucy P. Mair, K. Mannheim, H. Laulerpacht, and C A W. Manning. See also 
Bryce Wood, Peaceful Change and the Colonial Problem (New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1940). 

‘♦See Sir John Hope Simpson, The Refugee Problem: Report of a Survey, New York, 
Oxford, 1939, pp. 11-28. / 

‘®Sce John C. Campbell, The Vnited States in World ASairs 194.^-tQ47, New York, 
Harper, 1947, pp. 128, 143. 
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live populations; the countries receiving the refugees incurred a vastly in- 
creased social burden. 

Thousands of German-speaking persons were removed from territories taken 
over by the Soviet Union during the phase of German-Russian friendship, 
1939 1941. Russia also carried out several population transfers from her 
newly annexed areas to the interior. Balts and Poles were removed in large 
numbers to Russia's eastern and Asiatic territories and replaced by Rus- 
sians; 400,000 Volga (iermans, and 600,000 Crimean Tatars, Kalmucks, and 
Checheno-lngush. formerly organized as Autonomous Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, were removed from their former habitat and dispersed over the less hos- 
pitable regions of Siberia.’- 

Population exchange as a method of frontier adjustment may be applicable 
in certain cases, yet it is obvious that it is economically impossible to shift 
large numbers of people throughout the world. Such shifts would greatly re- 
duce the productivity of affected areas and neighboring areas. Migrations 
would be immediately resumed, especially if large low-pre.ssure as well as 
high-pressure areas had been created. 'Phe remedy w'ould be temporary in 
effectiveness and worse than the disease — not to mention the barbarity of the 
method, which must lead to the destruction of many human lives. 

The idea of peaceful change of frontiers has another obvious .shortcoming: 
as a common practice, it would make international relations even more un- 
stable. \o boundary question ever could be permanently settled, as soon as 
a settlement was reached, the party which considered the d(*al detrimental 
to itself would embark on a campaign to carry out peaceful change, that is, 
to undo the recently effected .settlement. Wy its very nature, peaceful change 
can be a useful method only if used under exceptional circumstances. .As a 
standard procedure in international relations, it would engender chaos. 

Hence it can be argued that problems of frontiers should be .solved with- 
out boundary changes and that this may be done by changing the jum tioiis 
of boundarie.s and adjusting ob.solete boundary .settlements to modern re(|uire- 
ments. It should be the ta.sk of the United Nations to originate specific fron- 
tier reforms. Functions of frontiers should, on the United Nation.s initiative, 
be redefined along the lines discussed aljove and boundaries be .simplified so 
that they constitute the least impediment to minemenls of goods and per- 
sr>ns. Lastly, it would be advisible to form larger units, especially economic 
regions, or at least to remove those artificial obstacles which, though bene- 
ficial to vested interests, lower the general standard of living. The.se steps 
must be accompanied by measures designed to protect linguistic, religious, 
cultural and national groups. Such measures are fraught wdth formidable 
difficulties; there is no fully reliable method fur protecting a minority from 

” Joseph Fetter, Tke Sudrlens^ A Moral Qunlion, New York, William Freilerick Pre.s.s, 
1946 

Eugene M. Kulischer, Europe on the Move, War and Population Changes 1917- 
1 ^ 47 , Xfw York, Columbia Univcr.sity Press, 1948, pp. 2 ^ 1 - 2 ^ 9 . 
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persecution except the use of force against the persecutor. Fortunately, many 
cases are susceptible to peaceful settlement, and legal help (arbitration) as 
well as United Nations support may, in some instances, furnish the instru- 
mentalities for effective change. Fear of nationalistic or cultural conflicts 
should not interfere with the making of frontiers that would provide for the 
efficient working of a common economy. 

The Demilitarized Frontier. High on the agenda of international fron- 
tier reform stands the problem of making frontiers militarily less dangerous 
than mo.sl of them aic today. I he demilitarization of frontiers is one of the 
oldest devices fd history. ( aesar noterl that the lands of the Suevi and Che- 
rusci uere separated by large anrl dense wood-, which acted “like a natural 
wall” and prevented military ctmtacts (Dr Hrllo Galliro, liber VI). Korea 
and ('hina were, for many centuries, separated by a broad and uncultivated 
tract of land in w^hich nationals of neither stale wete permitted to settle. In 
1.^90. a treaty w'as signed between Zurich and Austria exempting from war- 
fare the valley of the Lake of Zuriih; similar demilitarized zones were then 
called Fricdland, or land of peace. It was out of such a beginning that the 
neutrality of '^'*it7erland later arose. In ISIS, the town of Uracow, with its 
territory, was declared to be forever a “.'^lrictl\ Neuttal I'ity. under the pro- 
tectiiin of .\ustria, Ru.ssia, and I’ru.ssia”; it was stijiulated that “no military 
e'stablishment .shall be formed that can menace* the Neutrality of (Vacow” 
and “no armed foiie shall be introduced upon any pretense whatever" 
(Articles \'l, VI II. and IX of the treaty signed at Vienna on June 9, 1815). 
In November. 1846, the treaty was repudiated by the three protecting powers. 
C'racow had become the seat of revolutionary [)loiters, and the tow'ii w'as re- 
incorporated into Au.stria. despite Hrili.sh and French pr»)tesls -a somewhat 
ambiguous ca.se l)oth of demilitarization and “peaceful chv'-T. " 

\ treaty conduded in 1858 between Uosta Rica and Nicoagua contained 
the following article: 

On no account whattwer, nol even in case of war. if it should unfortunately occur 
between the Republic'' of Nicaragua and ('(»sta Rica, >hall any act of hostility be 
allowed between them in the port of San Juan del Norte, nor on the river of that 
name, nor on Lake Nicaragua 

This clau.se was introduced in order to safeguard the traffic of a canal 
which was to have beim built across the i.sthmus of Nicaragua. A treaty con- 
cluded in 1829 between IVni and Colombia created a (leinilitari/ed zone along 
the boundaries of both countries. Between U 5 and 1896, various land fron- 
tiers were demilitarized, such as those of the Congo ( 1885), Gold Coast 
(1888), Siam (1893), Burma-C'hina (1894), Wakhan (1895), and Burma- 
Indo-China (1896).’’‘ 

For these and other example^, see James H Maishall-Cornwall. Geographic Dharma^ 
menl: A Study of Regional nefntlUarizalion, New York, Oxford, 19.^5. 
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In 1864 the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Russell, when mediating the 
Danish-Prussian-Austrian War, proposed that the German Confederation, in 
return for the Danish provinces and as a condition for the future security of 
Denmark, should undertake “neither to erect nor to maintain any fortresses, 
nor to establish any fortified harbors, in the territory ceded by Denmark/' 
This proposal was not accepted by the Confederation, one reason being that 
Germany had laid plans for the construction of the Kiel naval base. 

In 1905, the Treaty of Portsmouth, ending the Russo-Japanese War, for- 
bade the erection of fortifications on the island of Sakhalin and insured free 
navigation in the Straits of La Perouse and Tartary. This treaty was ob- 
served — on the whole, faithfully— until the end of the Second World W’ar. It 
was patterned after a treaty concluded in 1904 between France and Britain 
with respect to the nonfortification of the Moroccan coast. The Rhineland 
was demilitarized from 1919 to 1936. 

The concept of the demilitarized zone is closely related to that of the buffer 
state. Russia was surrounded by a contiguous arc of buffer states, not only 
in Europe but also in Asia. It was separated from China by Outer Mongolia: 
from India it was separated partly by Tibet, by the Wakhan C orridor in the 
Pamir up to the headwaters of the Amu Darya, and by Afghanistan; from 
the Persian Gulf by Iran; and from the Mediterranean by Turkey. Such 
buffer states fulfill their “damper"’ function only as long as the competing 
major powers are interested in the status quo. As soon as this interest flags 
in one camp, the erstwhile buffer tends to fall into the hands of the other 
camp. 

The advent of air power has changed the problem of regional demilitariza- 
tion considerably. The existence or nonexistence of a narrow demililarizetl 
zone now makes little difference, since noncontiguous .states still are aide to 
fight each other. Perhaps methods will be devised to demilitarize areas even 
in the age of air jx)wer, for instance by excluding certain cities, “open cities, ’ 
from the lists of possible bombing targets. In Europe, the Vatican, and in 
the war against Japan, Kyoto and Xara were not bombed. Despite the emer- 
gence of air power, a ubiquitous increase in the number of demilitarized 
zones may have a beneficial effect. 

At this stage it is impossible to formulate a clear program for frontier 
making in the future. The functions of frontiers will inevitably change, and 
no one can now say what precise form change will take. New t)qDes will de- 
velop by trial and error; they cannot be created by arbitrary decree. The 
foregoing discussion suggests two simple conclusions as starting points of a 
new frontier policy: (1) the traditional function of frontiers has become obso- 
lete and, in fact, endangers international peace and economic progress; and 
(2) frontiers should be modified so as to become less rigid, less divisive, and 
more adaptable to changing conditions. It has become necessary to replace 
the line frontier by frontier zones, and the single frontier by multiple fron- 
tiers, divisive borders by frontiers of cooperation. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF PEACEMAKING 

All civilized men will agree that the transcendent aim of Western civiliza- 
tion is that of turning men toward universal and eternal peace. Yet, as long 
as armed conflict between alliances, blocs, or individual nations remains a 
possibility, it is dangerous and utopian to confound the idealistic goal of uni- 
versal peace with the practical art of peacemaking. The right intention does 
not necessarily mean employment of the right procedure. Peacemaking, there- 
fore, may be looked upon as a craft, requiring special knowledge and skills, 
instead of as a noble effort directed at reestablishing the allegedly ''natural” 
state of things: peace. As practically each of the delegates to a peace con- 
ference entertains a different picture of that “natural” state of things, the 
problems of peacemaking cannot be solved by the application of generalities. 

Hence, the art of peacemaking is centered upon the task of staking out a 
concrete area of agreement upon which necessarily diverRent views can be 
reconciled. 'Fhe delegate of a power pre'^ents his views, usually embodied in 
a draft treaty, in the very beginning. Thereafter a compromise may be ham- 
mered out, bc 'Mse in peacemaking, as oppt»sed to commercial or other con- 
tractual negotiations, a solution must be found and agreed upon by all con- 
tracting parties. The acknowledged failure to find such a solution, or even 
the general recognition of the inadequacy of a .solution, may mean the re- 
sumption of warfare or a prolonged “no-w^ar-no-peace ' situation. In 1814, 
Napoleon negotiated with the Allied powers at the t'onference of Chatillon. 
'I'he French delegate was unable to find a hasi.s for discus^^ion. as the diver- 
gences between Napoleon’.s and the Allies* peace views were clearly unbridge- 
able. The conference broke up; the campaign continued and eventually ended 
with the fall of the Emperor. 

(Generally, however, some kind of basis for agreement exisP 'vben the peace- 
making powers assemble. Dramatic differences of opinion and approach are 
often greater and .seemingly more insuperable than in other contractual nego- 
tiations. Vet in spile of the differences and the rancors they engender, the 
peace treaty is .signed because, in contrast to other negotiations, the contract- 
ing parties are never on an equal footing: the stark reality of relative power 
dominates the scene. 

Victors and Vanquished. I'he most important relation is that between 
victor and vanquished. From prehistoric times to our very day, every peace 
treaty was to a certain extent the victor's peace. Seldom did a war end in 
a stalemate. In 1885, a short war was fough* between Bulgaria and Serbia. 
Military operations ceased soon after Austria-Hungary entered the scene as 
an energetic mediator. Not having been able to score decisive victories, the 
two warring powers quickly restored the status quo ante helium with this 
tersely worded treaty: “Peace is restored.” In 1748, the War of the Austrian 
Succession ended with the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. While there was a for- 
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mal distinction between victorious and defeated powers, the balance within 
the warring alliances resulted in a peacemaking of compromise, where terri- 
tories were swapped to and fro between the negotiating powers. International 
intervention may stop a war in its stage of germination— as, for example, 
League of Nations intervention resulted in settling such conflicts as those 
between Peru and C\>kmibia in the Leticia War of 19.^2 and in the (Iran Chaco 
War between Bolivia and Paraguay in 1933 1934. But in the last centuries 
no important contest ended in a tie. Thus the problems of peacemaking con- 
sist of two discrete sets: the problems of the victors and those of the van- 
quished. 

The Roman cry “Ptfc victisr is echoed by the peacemakers of the ages. 
The victorious peacemaker has always aimed at reaping all the fruits of vic- 
tory and at obtaining safeguards against all kinds of probable or improbable 
future attempts of the defeated to reverse the settleriKMit. The peacemaking 
of the defeated centers upon the immediate task of securing national .sur- 
vival and. in the long run, a possible regrouping of forces to restore the 
vanquished s former power i)Osition. A typical victor s peace was the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648, by the conclusion of which France was able to pre- 
vent the unification of Germany for more than two centuries. A brilliant feat 
of peacemaking on the part of the vanqui.shed wa.s accomi)lished by Prince 
Talleyrand, who exploited the basic differences between Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, and Ru.ssia and thus was able to .secure the best possible conditions 
for PTance in 1815, when that defeated country .seemed to have irrevocably 
forfeited her place as a major power. 

In our century, which is dominated by ideological conflicts, irrational fac- 
tors increasingly determine the approach to peace. I'he w'arriors of ancient 
times took relish in demeaning their enemies and, in addition to having 
extorted all the concrete advantaues of the victor, staged abroad and at 
home spectacular demonstrations, which were not only to manifest the anni- 
hilation of the opponent’s military and economic might, but also to humble 
his pride, prowe.ss, morale, and virtue. Such an apprriach to [)ea(:emaking is 
inevitable in world wars of conflicting ideologies, and the atavisms of primi- 
tive civilization have marred many a peace settlement in our era. 

Territorial War Aims. Wars are fought in space and for space; hence 
the main problems of peacemaking arc territorial, although in modern times 
peacemaking has assumed also social aspects: the destruction of entire so- 
cieties and the dispersal of classes and even nationalities. The territorial aims 
of the peacemaking powei.^ are formulated before and during the war; these 
aims may be professed openly or kept secret. Italy, immediately preceding 
her entrance into World War I, secured secret agreements from the Western 
Allies (Treaty of London) who promised Italy important Adriatic and 
Mediterranean gains after the war.*' Italy then entered the war and - when 

"The story of the Treaty of London, as seen from Italy, is told by L. .Aldrovandi 
Marescutti, Guerra diptomatica: Ricordi e Frummenti di Diario {19N-1V19), Milan, Mon- 
dadori, 1937, pp. 57-80. 
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the victory of the Allies seemed to be certain — concluded two additional 
agreements for the enlargement of empire. Vet, after the war was over, com- 
mitments made by the Western Allies to other parties deprived Italy of many 
of the territorial gains which the Allies had held out as an inducement for 
Italian participation in the war again^^t the ( entral Powers. 

Thus, the actual aims and goals of the belligerent powers may gradually 
change as the war progrcs.«ies. A great power may enter a war without hav- 
ing concretely defined its aims at the out^iet of hostilities; this may later lead 
to great difficulties. In the summer of 1798. the Maltese Knights appealed 
for help to Ru.ssia after Napoleon's Kgyptian fleet had seized their island. 
This seemingly unimportant event inlliienced I’aul I decisively; he made up 
his mind to join the Second ('oalition against 1* ranee, lo the detriment of 
the Coalition, the Russian war aims emerged only gradually as the war pro- 
gressed. tViuPs successor, Alexander I, tought Napoleon in 1812 without 
having clearly formulated the aims of RiiS'^ian policy beyond mere survival. 
Only when the French armies were deteatefl and the bulk of the Russians — 
against the advice of .Alexanders commander in chief. Oeneral Kutuzov — 
crossed the Russian frontit^rs in pursuit of \ap«)lei)n in January, 1813, did 
Alexander's mind turn to territorial ambit ioii'*. which grew and diminished 
according to his military fortunes. 

It often happens that a power, having stal(*d territorial war aims, de- 
cides subsequently to iiu or|)<)rate an addition.il reLUon whoM* annexation was 
not envisaged at the outlet of the campaign. Rumania joined the attack 
on Soviet Russia in June. 1941. in order to recnnijuer the lost province of 
Bessarabia, ^'et, as the (ierman and Rumanian aimio^ pushed deep into the 
rkraine. Marshal \nlonescu decided to annex the tenitory between the 
rivers Bug and Dniester in addition to Bes.sarabia. 

I’nder modern conditions of “sctciologicaT warfare, lerii trial objectives 
have lost some of their former inij^oitance. 'Phe Western Allies meant it when, 
in the Atlantic ('barter, they disclaimed Icurilonal ambitions; all they were 
interested in, at least in KiiroiK*. was the destruction of the Nazi and Fa.scist 
regimes. The Soviets constantly have been aiming at territorial aggrandize- 
ment, but their primary objective has been the installation of communist or 
communist-controlled regimes which, regardlc.ss of the bidders, ultimately 
will join the Soviet Union with their entire territory. Ihe crux of all future 
peace settlements probably will be the question of what type of political 
(and economic) regime is to 1)0 established in the vanquished state. 

Preliminaries of Peacemaking. As one ; ow’er is prone to maximize its 
peace aims at the moment victory seems to be assured, another power inclines 
toward a compromise when victory seems to be remote, doubtful, or too 
costly. The first peace feeler.^ are sent out through many likely and unlikely 
and circuitous channels. One most delicate operation of peacemaking is 
the choice of the most propitious moment for .such action. The psycho- 
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logical factor enters here, too, as no power intends by initiating peace sound- 
ings to convey the impression that it is tired of warfare. 

The next step toward peace is the armistice. In World War II, it was in 
November, 1Q42, when the tide seemed to have turned with the battles of El 
Alamein and Stalingrad, the North African invasion, and the halting of the 
Japanese advance, that the first tentative approaches were made in Lisbon 
and Ankara by certain Italian personalities and by the Hungarian and Ru- 
manian governments toward local British and American representatives. 
Such preliminary negotiations are usually initiated in neutral territories 
through neutral channels. It was the Soviet Ambassadress to Sweden, Mnie. 
Kollontai, who negotiated with the Finns during the armistice talks of 1^43 - 
1944. In our times, short-wave radio as.sumes a decisive role as a means 
of negotiation; personal contact is often confined to the f)resentation of cre- 
dentials and to the formal signing of the armistice. In World War 11, the 
romantic medium of eminent prisoners of war was used, just as during the 
Napoleonic Wars, hor example, the British General Carton de Wiart. who 
had been taken prisoner in Africa, traveled from Italy to Portugal in August. 
1943, in order to prepare the Italian armistice negoliations. 

The word armistice defines a short period of time elapsing between the 
temporary halting and the later resumption of hostilities. Napoleon and hi^i 
enemies often resorted to armistice as a purely technical measure, serving the 
advantage of both warring sides. The .Xrmislice of IMaswilz in Ihc summer of 
1813 enabled Napoleon's opponents to regroup their armies and prepare for 
the decisive battle of Leipzig a few months later. 

Nowadays it seems that such purely '‘technicar’ armistices are practically 
unknown, except w^hen imposed by an international authority and accom- 
panied by threats of reprisal by a superior moral or actual force, such as 
the Palestine truce of 1948. In both wars, the term armistice was meant to 
define the ces.sation of hostilities without the implicatif)n of a probable future 
renewal of the fighting; in other w«irds. while originally armistice meant a 
temporary interruption of warfare, more recent practice makes it a stage of 
transition from war to peace. The provisions of a modern armistice deal 
with such a variety of questions that they include almost all the provisions 
of the forthcoming peace treaties. 'Fhe armistices of World War II with Italy, 
Rumania, Finland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Japan contained practically the 
same conditions as the actual treaties of peace. It is not impossible that in 
the future armistice and peace may be merging into one function. 

The armistice concluded with Germany in 1945 has not, at the time of this 
writing in 1954, been followed up by a peace treaty. Only the relations of 
the Western Allies with (Germany were amended by a “contractual agree- 
ment,” but Germany’s relations with Russia remained in suspense, except 
that the Soviets exploited this confused situation to transform Eastern 
Germany into a “satellite.” The armistice in Korea put an end to a three 
years' war. Yet the belligerents have thus far not concluded a peace treaty. 
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Old and New Diplomacy. While military matters and personalities domi- 
nate the scene of the armistice, the question of peacemaking is in the hands 
of the diplomats. Whereas the armistice issues from a concrete military situa- 
tion, the nature of the peace is predetermined by considerably less tangible 
factors, among which not only the distribution of military power, but the 
predispositions, attitudes, and power balances of the nations involved are of 
paramount importance. 

How such attitudes can dominate the actual work of peacemaking and 
indeed make history for decades and perhaps centuries is shown in the bril- 
liant writings of Harold Nicholson, who analyzed in a three-volume diplo- 
matic history -of which Volume T is highly relevant to this discussion— the 
“old diplomacy,'' '^peacemaking,” and •F)nMwar diplomacy,” covering ap- 
proximately the years 1915-1925. Aft^r World War 11, Nicholson published 
a concise “study in allied unity’’ about the C ongress of Vienna.’*'' In these 
books, the practices of “old diplomacy” are extolled, and while Nicholson 
studiously abstains from any criticism of “new diplon.^dic methods, it is 
clear from his writings that he is recounting the deeds and prowess of "old- 
.style” peacemaking in order to leave it to the rearler to contrast these with 
the methods aud aLlions of our days. Nichul'-nn - j^ath has been followed by 
other eminent scholars. 

Patently, modern peacemaking has failed, hir the world cannot be said to 
he at peace in an epoch (d “(’old War." What, then, is the reason for the 
failure of “new" diplomacy? The answer may ’oe lound in the irrational 
atmo.'jphere which surrounded the peacemakinj^ of the twi world wars and in 
those circumstances which had transformed the^^e wars Ixdween nations into 
struggles between fighting ideologies. Ross Hoffman wrote: 

All wars, even the smallest, are revolutionary in the sen.^c tha^ ' >>lencc is done and 
the broken crockerv the s/a/a.v i/fw iintc hrllum i> iu\er pie i together again. 

. . . But a war that is preeminently rcvoliition.jry in rh.iracler is what is widely 
called today an ideological war It is much more tlun a co’hsion between States 
motivated liy limited plll|>o^es which can only he achieved by force. There is in it 
a challenge to all the world on one side or both, there is an effort to vindicate or 
propagate universally an ideological puqaosc. The ratnuhiit' «)f a better world has 
been revcxiled and llierc* is an apocalyptic vision of the world remade and man reborn. 

World War 1, which started out as an imperialistic contest between na- 
tions, was transformed into an ideological war by 191 S. when the Allies 
adopted Wilson's Fourteen Points and “national .self-determinatinn” as their 
supreme peace aints. World War II had bee., transformed into an ideological 
war by January, 1945, when the English-speaking I'lowers, who originally 

Harold Nicholson, Sludits hi MoJmi Diplomacy, Vol. I, “I'ortrail of a Diplomatist”; 
Vol. H, ‘iVaecniaking”; Vol. Ill, “Curzon; The Phase*’, and I'he Congress of 
Vieinna, London, Constable, 1947. 

*<*Ross Hoffman, “Peacemaking after Ideological Wars,” Thoui^ht, Vol. 20, 'No. 78, 
October, 194.'>. 
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fought a war in the magnanimous spirit of the Atlantic Charter and hence for 
the purpose of redressing the balance of the world in order to free mankind 
from the menace of totalitarian ideologies, adopted the total formula of 
“unconditional surrender/’ a slogan which reflected the growing pressure of 
ideologically inflamed public opinion. 

Our aim here is not a critique of “national self-determination" or of “un- 
conditional surrender." 'Fhese professed goals may be theoretically defended 
or assailed w'ith equal justice from a purely ethical standpoint. \’et in prac- 
tice, without a previously rlefincd understanding as to how they were to be 
applied to concrete cases, they remained hollow and empty phrases. Two 
years after 1917 and 194.C respectively, the concrete tasks of peacemaking 
emerged, and it became evident that these lofty formulas not only were 
inadequate in the moment of victory but actually hampered the freedom of 
action of the Western powers, who di.scovercd that their strict adherence to 
these phrases had strengthened the position of Soviet Russia to their own 
detriment. 

The principle of self-determination was invoked in 1019 against Austria- 
Hungary and 'I'lirkey and led to the breakuf) of these balancing empires. 
It could not be applied to (iermany, wlikli remained the strongest conti- 
nental power, or to Russia, which thus was given the opportunity to develop 
Bolshevism as a threat against the entire world. In World War 11, the “un- 
conditional surrender" of Germany created a power vacuum in Kurope whir h 
almost upset the world power balance to the advantage of Soviet Riis>ia. ^■el 
it took almost four years befi>re the Wotern .\llies realized that they could 
not afford, for their own security interests, the destruction of (jermany. The 
degradation of war aims by their (»wai propagandists blinded the Western 
powers to the true nature of their own vital interests. The “puni.shment" of 
Germany became the .self-punishment of the West.’"' 

The Process of Peacemaking. Let us (‘xamine now the actual proce.ss of 
peacemaking. 

Well before the assembly of the peace conference, extensive prei)arations 
are made by the interested i)owers. Roughly, these prei)aralions may be 
divided into two categories: technical and diplomatic-i)olitical. 

The technical preparation aims at the successful presentation of the case 
of the intere.sted power at the i^cace conference. It consists of research, com- 
pilation, and elaboration (»f statistical and documentary material, in order 
to .substantiate the points hir which the delegation would be arguing. Experts 
elaborate claims for fromiers on the basis of population stati.stics, historical 
rights, economic relationships, and .so forth. Mo.st of the material is com- 
pile<l long in advance, and mii(h of it may turn out to be useless by the lime 
the peace treaties are negotiated, as a shift in the relativ<* power situation 

’"The .slogan of unconditional .surrender was based on the untenable concept of the 
“collective guilt" of the German people. FiJlacious ideas are nearly always fraught with 
dangerous consequences. 
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may, in the meantime, have brought about a change in the peace aims of 
the power. 

While the technical preparations are armimentative and center around the 
presentation of peace aims, the diplomatic-political preparations aim at the 
attainment of these peace aims by creating favorable alignment of powers 
at the peace conference. .At the end of World War I, the interests of A'ugo- 
.slavia and Italy, although fighting in the same camp, conflicted gravely on 
important territorial i.ssues (lYieste and the Dalmatian coast). It was due 
to clever diplomatic preparation.s and a change of altitude on the part of the 
French that the Paris Peace (.'onferente gave favorable consideration to the 
Yugoslav claims as against the argumenl.s advanced by Italy. Diplomatic 
preparations are therefore of vital importance and are usually conducted 
while war is still being waged, 'fhere are uises, however, when diplomatic 
realignments may well occur immediately before or during the peace con- 
ference. 'Phus the reprc'^entative »)f defeated Prance, Tallyraml, maneuvered 
so cleverly in September October, 1S14, that he was "ble to win British 
as.sent to his most important j^ropo.saK just befoie the Vienna Congress sat 
down to wa)rk. 

'I'here i:'. an oiier p.hase of the preparatoiy wiwk which, to a certain extent, 
comliincs the i liaracteiaYtics of both the technical and the diplomatic-political 
phase of prejiarations. 'rhis is the task of j)rnpaganda. NYwvadays, w’hen 
‘‘public opinion” in mo^t demon atic st.ates infliieni e^ foreign policy directly 
and palf)al)ly, it is of great imp«ntance that the argument of a major or minor 
nation sh<nild receive a sympathetic hearing l)elore the public of a powerful 
deriKicratic country. When an influential newspa[)er or. in stales where the 
radio is not nationali/ed. an influential radio commentator is willing to es- 
pouse the Usually imfamiliai peac e aiins of another country, this may amount 
to the equivalent of a viclorv in battle. “Public oiiinioii prone to formu- 
late opinions in a certain stereotyped paltein. esj)ecially in «elds of which it 
has but a superfu ial nndeistanrling. While during the last century even in 
democratic countries public opinion exercised but little direct influence on 
foreign policies, it had. in the peacemaking which followed the Spanish- 
.Amcrican War of a decisive bearing on Ihesident McKinley s attitude.'® 
Eight years later, when the Fniled States was mediating between Russia and 
Japan at the clo.se of the Uiisso Japanese War, the genial Russian Foreign 
Minister Witte visited the Fnited States and went out of his way to influence 
by his personal demeanor and fervent professions ol good will various seg- 
ments of the American public, that is, he won over the public opinion of the 
nirdiatirti^ |)o\ver. It was an adroit campaign of succe.s.sful propaganda waged 
by many central and eastern European nationalities, foremost among them 

In 1814 1815, Bnti.sh piihlii opinion forml Ihr Tory go\crnnu‘nt to propose the abo- 
lition of shwv trade at the of Vienna For the pressure e\erted by the American 

put>lie upon the formation ot foreign ix»luy, see Thomas A. Bailc>, The Man in the Street, 
New York, Macmillan, 19t8. 
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the Czechs, Poles, and Lithuanians, which convinced the American public that 
President Wilson was right in calling for “national. self-determination.” 

Conversely, the awakening of American public opinion to the nature of 
communism imposed on the American government the need to resist Soviet 
claims concerning the peace treaties with Italy and Japan. 

The selection of the place where the negotiations are to be held is again 
dependent on the relations between the victor and the vanquished. It is an 
age-old ambition of the victor to “dictate peace’’ in the capital of the defeated 
enemy; it was in the “preliminary treaty'' signed in Versailles that Prussia 
imposed humiliating terms on France after the Franco-Prussian War in March, 
1871. The final treaty was signed in Frankfurt two months later. In 191<^, the 
French retaliated and made the Germans sign the peace treaty in Versailles. 
Hitler forced the French to sign the Armistice of 1940 in C'oinpiegne, in the 
same railroad car where Marshal Foch received the German representatives 
at the Armistice of 1918. The Gnited Nations peace with Japan ( 1951) was 
signed in San Francisco. The location of the peace confercMice may be a 
neutral place. For example, the War of 1812 ended with a treaty signed in 
Ghent, 1814. Often it is the mediating power which proposes to the belligerent 
powers to meet at a place within its own territory (Peace of Portsmouth, 
N.H., in 1906, concluding the war between Japan and Russia). Sometimes 
the mediating power or powders suggest a place not within their teriitories but 
in still another neutral country. France and Hritain ])ropose(I the Swiss city 
of Lausanne for the peace negotiations between Furkey and Gre(‘ce in 1925. 

The treaties thus go down in history marked by the place where they were 
signed, and we think and speak about the 'Freaties of London, .Vix-la- 
Chapelle, Kiel, and .so on. The place name is not necessarily that of a city. 
For example, the Peace of W'estphalia was signed in the towns of Munster 
and Osnabriick in the We.stphalian region. Fhe locality where the signatures 
are appended is not always identical with the place where the decisive nego- 
tiations are held. For example, in 1814 1S15. the fate of Europe \^as dealt 
with in all of its details by the ('ongress sitting in Vienna, while the actual 
peace treaties marking the end of the Napoleonic era were signed in Paris. 
A century later, the Congress of Paris remade the map of luirope, while the 
various peace treaties bear the name of those Parisian suburbs where they 
were actually signed: Versailles, Saint-(Jerniain, Neuilly, Trianon, and Sevres. 

Participation. The first task of the peacemakers is to determine the par- 
ticipants and to define the exact agenda of the peace conference. 

Determining the participants is a much more complicated (ask than it may 
seem at first sight. It is, of cour.se, logical that all powers who participated 
in the war should share in the making of the peace. It is equally logical that 
some powers would have to be granted broader rights at the conference table 
than others. Argentina and Turkey declared war on Germany in the spring 
of 1945. It would be a travesty if these two states carried as much weight 
In making peace with Germany as, for example, Britain. On the other hand. 
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Denmark, because of exceptional circumstances, did not maintain a formal 
state of war with Germany; yet the Danish contribution to the fight against 
Hitler was immeasurably greater than that of, for example, Chile; in addition, 
Danish interests are vitally affected by a German settlement. Russia could 
not be prevented from participating at the San Francisco Conference; but it 
was necessary to “neutralize” the activities of the Soviets completely lest 
the treaty not be signed at all or be signed on Soviet terms. In the summer 
of 1953, the General Assembly of the United Nations passed, after stormy 
debate, a proposal for a political conference which was to have settled the 
Korean War. The General Assembly rejected a Soviet counterproposal for a 
round-table conference with the [Participation of the Soviet Union, several 
Asian nati<^)ns who had not fought in Korea, and t'zechoslovakia and Poland 
as “neutrals.’ Had the Soviets had their way, the conference would have 
been stacked against those members of the United Nations who had fought 
Noith Korean and Chinese aggres.sion, and the Soviets would have dominated 
the peace negotiations -although they pretended tha. they were “non- 
belligerents.” 

A most ticklish diplomatic task is that of determining invitations to a peace 
conference. Jn 18i4, .\ustria and Britain objeeteil the pre.scnce of various 
Prussian and Russian “satellites” at the ('ongress of Vienna. They partially 
succeeded in eliminating these; however, France and Britain had to acquiesce 
in the fact that the King of Saxony was not invited to Vienna since he had 
been one of the allies of Napoleon. Thus the paradoxical situation arose that 
the universal enemy, P'rance, was a full particijiant because of her change of 
sovereign and administration, while a former French satellite was unequivo- 
cally excluded from peacemaking. A somewhat similar situation occurred 
in 1946; Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Finland, and the German pup- 
pet states of Ooatia and Slovakia had been at war with B-itain, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union.’-’ The great powers disregardevi the declarations 
of war in the case of Slovakia and Croatia, because these states had once 
been parts of Czechoslovakia and Vugoslavia. :\s these two latter states were 
recognized by the end of the war as full members of the victorious United 
Nations, the Slovaks and Croats were regarded by the peacemakers as mere 
components of the victorious democratic states, while Italy and the five other 
“satellites” had to sign peace treaties condemning them as collaborators of 
Nazi Germany. These treaties included terms which, in the case of Hungary, 
were to the advantage of the Slovaks and Croats. 

The list of participants does not indicat. who are the active peacemakers 
and who are the subjects of [peacemaking, although that is the most decisive 
question. Both in 1919 1920 and in 1946, the minor allies of Germany had 
hardly an opportunity to present their case fully; the peace treaty depended 

Finland was not at war with the United Slates, and Bulgaria diil not declare war on 
the U.S.S.R. 
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entirely upon the decisions of the great powers.-® Because of the protracted 
difficulties in the way of proceeding toward a German peace treaty, the Pots- 
dam Agreement of July, 1945, may wtU be considered today as the prelimi- 
nary peace treaty for Germany; without sovereign government, Germany 
became the subject of peacemaking. If we suppo.se, however, that the July, 
1944, attempt would have brought about the assassination of Hitler and the 
establishment of an anti-Nazi German government, this regime might have 
been permitted to present its case at the end of hostilities. 

In the age of ideological wars, sy.stems of government enter into the con- 
sideration of the great powers in their approach to peace settlements. Be- 
cause the Trench Vichy regime was anti-British and Fascist, Hitler granted 
better armistice conditions to France in June, 1940, than he would have been 
willing to do had the French withdrawn to North Africa under their lawfully 
chosen government. Sometimes this procedure is reversed, and changes in 
regimes may be influenced by promises on the part of a great power or 
powders in regard to peacemaking. When the Soviets decided to remove* the 
Liberal-Conservative Radescu government of Rumania in March, 1945, and 
supplant it with the Soviet stooge Groza, the acquiescence of the King wa^^ 
obtained not only by personal pressure but by hinting that, should the 
change occur smoothly, the Soviet.s w'ould insist u|)on ihe complete restora- 
tion of Rumania’s prewar western frontiers, an issue which had previously 
been left in doubt by Stalin. 

The subjects of peacemaking are not necessarily warring powders: often, 
international arbitration may prevent the outbreak of a war. Arbitration is 
usually the result of intervention on the part of great powers, who offer their 
good offices to the quarreling minor powers, not so much because of their 
partiality to pacific solutions, but rather because an outbreak of hostilities 
would be against their interests. Thus the Axis powers mediated between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary and Rumania and Hungary in the two X’ienna 
Awards of 19,38 and 1940 and were instrumental in bringing about the Do- 
bruja settlement between Bulgaria and Rumania in 1940. 

Agenda. There is ample occasion not only for minor jireliminary skir- 
mishes but for major diplomatic battles over the determination of the peace 
conference’s agenda. It is here that question.s of com[)etence and problems 
of spheres of interest arise and that the l)a.sic differences in the jieacemakers’ 
concepts are revealed. The great peace conferences and congres.ses of history 
alw^ays had an exalted, universal character. The great problems of rede- 
signing the world order, drawing frontiers, and restoring trade give rise to a 

^'K)n the role of the great and small powers in the peacemaking 104 v 1047, see Camp- 
bell. op. dt., pp. 64 -74 and paWim. The London Conference of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers of September, 194% broke up on the issue of the satellite peace treaties, for the 
Soviet Union viewed the armistice agreements with Hungary and Rumania as de jacto 
settlements requiring no more than formal ratification. 
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host of lesser questions. For example, the Congress of Vienna, amidst its 
tremendous and complicated labors involving the fortunes of great states and 
ancient dynasties, look time out lo deal with such questions as slave trade 
and the problems of the Cierman Jews. Incidentally, the Congress of Vienna 
dealt with these questions effectively and humanely. 

With the growth of the modern system of international exchanges, eco- 
nomic questions gained gradually more and more importance on the peace- 
makers' agenda. I he disposition of war booty is an age-old concern of the 
victors; econcjmic {>roblems came to preoccupy peacemakers from the 18th 
century onward. In the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 Britain secured favorable 
provisions for her merchantmen in regard to the slave-trading monopoly in 
the Spanish colonics of America the .so-called .isirnio. It was the Congress 
of Vienna which for the first lime conceived the idea of economic sanctions. 
These sanctions were t«) be invoked against thos** nations who continued to 
engage in the slave trade. In IS17, Alexander 1 resorted to this device, using 
it as one of the weapons with which he planned to ir^ervene against the 
rebellious South American colonies. 

After the Franco-Prussian War. France was able to pay Germany within 
four years an liidLinnity of 4 billion fraiu.-. By contrast, the complexity and 
interdependence of modern world economy vitiated the economic provisions 
of the Wtirld War 1 peace treaties which had been .stipulated without a clear 
notion of economic conditions and mechanisms. 

■Jhe reparations imposed in 1^47 by Ku-da f)n (ka many's former allies 
became a vehicle for th(' economic subjugation of the.se countries. The dis- 
mantling of (ierman industry enhanced the S(»vicl war ])niential and imposed 
upon German economy, severely strained by wartime di'^locations, additional 
heavy burdens, with the result that the United States and Britain were com- 
pelled to help (iermany with substantial sun's- the vict' ' ^ paying tribute to 
the vanquished. 

The experience of two world wars seems to indicate that the idea of eco- 
nomic reparations is impractical. Undoubtedly, the agg.essc^r should pay for 
the economic loss which he c-.iused in the countries he assaulted. Vet these 
payments can be made only at the detriment of the going cmicern of the 
defeated aggressor country s economy and, hence, it.s political stability. Within 
limits, the vanquished always will have to bring ecrinomic sacrifices. But in- 
sistence on “reparations" is indicative of a psychology preoccupied with the 
past. 'Pile peacemaker shi’iild rather concentrate on building the future. 

When there are .several peace treaties to be dealt with, one of the problems 
of the peacemakers is to define the so-cal *1 “greater agenda. In 1814, as 
well as in 1919, the Allie.-^ follow'ed the practice of dealing with the major 
peace treaty first and then taking up the minor one.s. 'Phe Peace of Versailles 
was concluded in June, 1919, and the five treaties of the Paris suburbs fol- 
lowed in succes.‘^ion from September, 1919, to August, 1920. .Vfteii; W’orld 
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War II, the order was reversed; first came the so-called “satellite^^ treaties in 
1946, and the German and Japanese treaties were left to follow.'*^ 

The main brunt of the work in the actual peacemaking procedure is borne 
by technical experts and professional diplomats. It is not unusual that a 
whole planning section is set up in a foreign office in order to deal with the 
conference preparations. The material is preiiarcd with considerable care 
and secrecy, and the different arguments and facts are arranged before the 
conference — just as cannons are pul in position on a battlefield. It is a usual 
practice of the various delegations to hold rhumh every morning where the 
momentary situation is defined, new developments are taken into considera- 
tion, and the tactics of the day are outlined. 

Although the delegations are mainly composed of professional diplomats 
and experts of long standing, they reflect to a certain extent the internal 
political balance of their respective countries, and it often occurs that only 
strict, self-imposed discipline can prevent the appearance of divergences 
between the various delegates' opinions. The delegations of most “satellites*’ 
to the peace conference held in 1946, for e\am[)le, contained communist 
members who often pursued entirely different aims than the other members. 
Sometimes the dissensions within a delegation supj)ly the comic relief of the 
serious business of peacemaking; in such cases, the responsibility falls upon 
the chief delegate. For example, in 1S14-1815 Spains chief delegate, Don 
Pedro Labrador, was the laughingstock of the Congress of Vienna. While 
incongruities within the peace delegation.'i may have indeed unfortunate 
effects, divergent actions taken simultaneously on other stations of the diplo- 
matic front may prove as embarrassing. 1’hiis the whole Italian settlement of 
1814-1815, which was sponsored by Britain's Castlereagh. was endangered 
by the fact that the British Minister to Sicily, J.ord William Bentinck, an 
idealistic Whig and recalcitrant Liberal, pursued an anti-Austrian policy in 
exact opposition to Castlereagh s course in \’ienna. Ibis state of affairs only 
ceased with the Minister s removal from his pj)5l. The French Minister to 
Vienna in 1919. Allize, opposed many i>f Clernenceau’s ideas, yet his opinion, 
while listened to by some delegates, was not decisive enough to influence the 
general French conduct at the conference table. 

The basis of the argument is elaborated by the various commissions. 'I'he 
commission-type handling of peace conference problems beiame a usage by 
the late 17th century. The central commi.ssion in the 18th and 19th centuries 
bore the name of ‘‘statistical commission'’ as in lho.se times “statistics'’ in- 
cluded all the economic, ethnic, financial, and political data referring to a 
certain state or region. Expert commissions came into existence as technical 
political problems became more complicated and diverse. I he experts serving 
on the commissions are always cho.sen from among the country’s best 
scholars, since considerations of partisan politics not infrequently determine 

It is interesting to note that the nations of the British Commonwealth concluded a 
separate peace treaty with the Japanes4* satellite Siam (Thailand) in 1946. 
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their selection. Although great strides have been made toward enlisting the 
best talent irrespective of party affiliation, mistakes occurred and do occur. 
Moreover the expert is frequently relegated to formulating an advisory opin- 
ion while the chief decisions are reserved to the policy-making delegates, pro- 
fe.ssional diplomats who often are not well acquainted with the factual issues 
involved. On the other hand, it occasionally happens that a scholar-expert 
is given a leading role on the executive level; in such cases, lack of diplomatic 
training may put him at a serious disadvantage when facing other diplomats, 
who are more experienced in the intricacies of international negotiations. An 
expert may have his own political and ideological axes to grind. Such an 
“expert” may then not only fail to furnish helpful advice but also sabotage 
the right policy. 

While commissions may do excellent work, their advice may still be largely 
disregarded. The French experts’ commissions in 191Q were staffed by bril- 
liant diplomats and scholars, but many of their recommendations were left 
unheeded. It may also happen that the experts' work oi. the commission is 
of quc.stionable value. Many of the newly created ea.stern European states 
who voiced their claims in Paris in I^IQ 1920, produced “experts' data” 
which were niiltic» “expert" nor reliable “data." The Czechs, for example, 
referred to a little creek as a “navigable river.” As the Western Allies had 
but a few experts competent in eastern European geography and economics, 
many such “interpretations" were accepted. 

Interpretation plays a decisive role when it comes to determining ethnic 
situations. For example, the .Au^itrian census of 1910 was regarded with some 
justification as incorrect by Czechs, Rumanians, and Yugoslavs; the great 
powers were inclined to accept their views in 1919. In 193S, how’ever, Lord 
Runciman and Ashton-Ciwatkin during their examination of the Sudeten Ger- 
man question mistakenly questioned the relial»ility of the i Czech census, 
thus supplying valuable propaganda ammunition to HiCu-. In the 1919 
peace settlement the Jewish and Saxon minorities of Transylvania posed a 
difficult problem: the Rumanians insisted that both be counted as non-Mag- 
yar nationalities, while the Hungarians argued that those Jews who spoke the 
Magyar language and jiroclaimed themselves Hungarians he defined as such. 
Ultimately, the Rumanian interpretation was accepted, as Bucharest was on 
the victorious side in 1920. 1'he irony of the situation was that twenty years 
later, when the northern part of Transylvania was reassigned to Hungary 
under the second Vienna Award, it was the Hungarian government which, 
acting under German pressure, regarded the Jews as a strictly alien and non- 
Magyar ethnic minority. 

The atmosphere of the fitace conference is the incalculable and irrational 
factor of peacemaking. Gone arc the days when haughty prince-diplomats 
walked through vast halls lit by crystal candelabra; gone also, indeed, are 
the days of amorous excursions and boudoir intrigues; gone are Ihw; days 
when “the Congress danced,*’ and when “arist(x:ralic statesmen and diplo- 
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mats, victor and vanquished alike, met in courtly . . . disputation, and, free 
from the clatter and babel of democracy, could reshape systems upon the 
fundamentals of which they were all agreed. ” Vet the “human” element in 
such a dramatic and tense atmosphere as that of a peace conference still re- 
mains an important, though frequently obscure, factor. Personal relation- 
ships and strange undercurrents exert a powerful influence ; personal likes 
and dislikes of even minor statesmen may decisively affect the fate of millions 
of human beings. Benjamin Franklin s popularity in Paris made the French 
delegates stand by the American claims with unusual consistency in 178,?; 
the personal dislike which President Roosevelt felt for (lenoral de (iaulle 
almost excluded France from the peacemaking when Stalin argued against 
French participation at Yalta in February, 1945. Social affiliations and per- 
sonal friendships are and will remain invaluable assets in the business of 
peacemaking: the informal and extracurricular part of the international 
gathering may, in many instances, be far more important than the actual 
work itself. 

The success of peacemaking thus depends on various and unpredictable 
factors. But the foremost prerequisite of success is that the authority and 
prestige of the peacemaking powers should remain unharmed (luring and 
immediately after the conference; (hat not the slightest doubt should arise 
as to the power and willingness of the peacemakers to validate their decisions; 
and that not the slightest rift among member nations of the victnriou> coali- 
tion should be revealed to the world. Without these r(^quirements the work 
of the peacemaking powers may be doomed to failure from the outset. If 
possible, no territorial problems .should be left unsolved. Provisional demar- 
cation lines should be clearly find unmistakably r(?C(jgniz('d as such: occufia- 
tion forces should not be withdrawn before a permanent settlement is reached. 
Late in 1920, the Poles defied the authority of the peacemaking powers, and 
their General Zeligowski marched into the disputed city of Vilnius (Vilna) 
which by an international agreement jii.^^t [ireviously concluded was to have 
gone to Lithuania. When this open defiance of their authority was tolerated 
by the peacemaking powers, not only was a new area of friction created be^ 
tween two neighbor states of eastern Europe, but a precedemt arose which 
indicated that an eventual resort to arms would make it possible to change 
the peace charted by the great powers and that violation of international 
agreements would not be met by immediate reprisals. In turn, the Lithu- 
anians took good note of this precedent and in 1923 occupied the Memelland 
which, according to the original terms of the Versailles Treaty, was to have 
had the international status of a Free City. 

Territorially minded nations pursue the goal of territorial expansion, often 
at the cost of sacrificing ethnic unity or ‘"natural” frontiers. The peace aims 

“^Winston S. Churchill, The Second H'orld War: The Gathering Storm, Bostun, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1948, p. 4. 
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which France pursued in her various treaties from 1659 to 1797 were terri- 
torial-strategic: in the east France strove to reach the Rhine, and in the 
south she sought to reestablish the Pyrenees as the French-Spanish frontier. 
France succeeded and thereafter maintained without major difficulties her 
hold upon these territories, especially after the main non- French part of her 
population was gradually assimilated culiurally by the middle of the last 
century (Alsace). Thereafter the ‘ethnic” and ‘‘natural’’ boundaries of 
France largely coincided. In other regions, and especially in eastern Europe, 
it is considerably more difficult to reach a just solution, as ethnic islands exist 
here and there and the various nationalisms do not accept the criteria of 
“naturar’ frontiers. 

Britain, with remarkable foresight, established her first Mediterranean 
bases in the I'eace of I trecht of 1713 when she secured Gibraltar and the 
island of Minorca (the latter she lost in 1783 but received in return Malta 
in 1801 1, long before the Suez Tanal was built and the Mediterranean became 
part of the British lifeline. Bismarck in 1871 insisted o^' the cession of at 
least two of the four great French fortresses in the east: Metz, Toul, Belfort, 
and Verdun. Similarly, territorial policies are determined by economic geog- 
raphy, as, lor e.vaniple. the present French claim to the Saar. In 1940, the 
second Vienna Award established the new’ frontier between Rumania and 
Hungary in a straight line with the excejition of a I’-like dent about 20 miles 
wirle around the village of Kissarmas, This was the so-called ‘‘Goring Gulf,” 
leaving to Rumania a valuable piece of lam^ containing rich natural gas in 
which Hermann (hiring had acquired a financial interest. 

Other pow’ers, although they pursue certain strategic aims, are not neces- 
sarily territorially minded. Such nations seek security foremost, not by ex- 
tending their frontiers but by establi.shing a firesumably just and logical 
boundary which is the least likely to cause friction with 'heir neighbors and 
disturb the equilibrium of a greater unit, a region, or a continent. Thus 
Denmark in 1919. although she was offered not only the northern but also 
the southern (ierman-s[)eaking region of Schleswig-Holstein, declined to 
accept that small stretch of land. This does not mean that unaggressive 
powers would not be willing to protect their rights. In 1857 Prussia was 
planning to incorporate the Swiss canton of Neuchatel-Xeuenburg into the 
Prussian provinces, d'he energetic refusal and fiery indignation of the small 
Swiss (’on federal ion made the Priis.sians recoil. 

A hundred and thirty years ago, Napoleon, broiKling on the island of 
St. Helena, was at a loss to understand the meaning of the peace which 
Britain made in 1815. He scanned uncomprehendingly the opportunities 
which Britain seemed to have missed when total victory was achieved: 

After twenty years of war, after all the wealth which she has expended; after all 
the assistance which she gave to the common cause; after a triumph beyond all 
expectation— what sort of peace is it that England has signed." Castlereagt had the 
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continent at his disposal. What great advantage, what just compensations has he 
acquired to his country? The peace he has made is the sort of peace he would have 
made if he had been beaten. I could scarcely have treated him worse, the poor 
wretch, if it had been I who had proved victorious! . . . 

Was it ignorance, was it corruption, that induced Castlereagh to take the line he 
did? Nobly, so he imagined, did he distribute the spoils of victory to the sovereigns 
of the continent, while reserving nothing for his own country. . . . Where did Eng- 
land find her equivalent? England, who had been the very soul of victory, who had 
paid the whole cost, must now reap the harvest of European ‘^gratitude’’; the har- 
vest of the blunders, or the treason, of her plenipotentiar>’. . . . 

Thus Napoleon. He was territorially minded and could not understand 
Britain’s aims: peace through equilibrium, instead of forced security through 
space. The peace of 181 S ushered in Britain's period of greatness and 
Golden Age. Perhaps the position of the United States today bears a simi- 
larity to that of Britain in 1815. The lessons of the first half of our century 
indicate that the gist of effective peacemaking is still technical, moral, and 
legal — a practical approach to detailed problems, instead of dealing with fluid 
and glittering generalities. As in every aspect of human relationshi|>s, it is mi 
only erroneous but dangerous to reach for universally valid and unassailahly 
perfect formulas. If, after a series of more or less just settlements, a better- 
equilibrium and with it the self-confidence of nations are restored, the next - 
indeed, greatest — phase in international development may follow: a gradual 
“thinning out,’’ or perhaps disappearance, of national frontiers. 

After World War TI it proved impossible, probably for the first tinre in 
history, to end a major war by a proper peace .settlement. Few things show 
more clearly than this failure of peacemaking the bankruptcy of the modern 
art of statesmanship. The W'estern people, intoxicated with ideas of “prog- 
ress” and bemused by gadgets of international organization, will have to 
deem themselves lucky if they succeed in merely treading water instead of 
being swept to perdition by the torrents w^hich they know' not how to ride 
or harness. 
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Part Five 

TECHNIQUES OF REVOLUTION AND THE COLD WAR 


Chapter 16 

INTERVENTION AND NONINTERVENTION 

THE PRINCIPLE OF NONINTERVENTION 

'ITh' princijile of nonintervenlion is one of ihe oldest concepts which de- 
t(*rmine the foreign policy of democratic nations, especially the United States. 
It is rarely observed by dictatorial states, nor. for that matter, is it con- 
.sistently followed by all democratic states. It is a classical case of a policy 
which was formulated to meet a j^iven need and which was uncritically re- 
tained when this need no longer existed. 

Nonintervention a^ a considered policy was originally adopted by Britain 
under C astlereaf^h and ('anninir to thwart the interventionist policy of the 
Holy Alliance. ( a.stlereagh took the position that Ikitain u .)uld never accept 
a princii)le which she would not permit to be applied to herself, namely, that 
other [)owxTS would interfere in her domestic politics and actually determine 
which Government she mi^ht choose. The original meaning of noninterven- 
tion was therefore almost identical with that of self-determination: each 
nation should be free to choose the government it likes.* XoninteiTention 
is a principle which is inherent in the democratic idet)li>gy; if it were not 
observed, the results of elections could be set aside whenever it pleased 
stronger outside powers. 

Like any other principle in politics, it cannot be applied automatically 
everywhere, at any time, and under all cit- instances. It cannot be inferred 
from the over-all validity of the principle that it should be applied when such 
application produces effects contrary to those intended. Spccitically, the 

* Kritain intrrvonod dccldvclv in Italy (1860) to assist the* Italian people in their 
strup^K* aj;ainsi Austria anti fni sdf-tkIiMmination (Harold Ttiupirly and Ljilian M. 
Penson, Foumtnt'wns of British Foreign Policy, London, Cambridpic, pp. 219-225). 
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principle does not mean that a power C intervening in B should be permitted 
by A to impose its rule over B. 

The principle was violated time and again.- The Western democracies pur- 
sued interventionist policies in practically all their dealings with the Sublime 
Porte, in the efforts to suppress slavery and slave trade in Africa, in their 
successful attempt to break up the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, in their 
negotiations with Germany in 1918 which led to the establishment of the 
German republic, in the Munich agreement, in the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments, in the dealings with Chiang Kai-shek, and in the discussions between 
the United States on one side, and France and Germany on the other, con- 
cerning the European Defense Community treaty. These interventions were 
sanctioned by the idea that conditions which endanger national security or 
world peace or affront human dignity should not be tolerated. For example, 
the slave trader should not be protected by a principle designed to protect 
the slave. 

A Test Case in Absurdity. During the Spanish Civil War (1936 -1939) 
the principle of nonintervention was applied by the Western powers in what 
was surely a farfetched manner. The position was taken that no help was to 
be accorded to either side. The French socialist government, although sym- 
pathetic to the Loyalist side, did not support the Spanish government with 
armaments. In January, 1937, the United States Congress extended the 
Neutrality Act to the Spanish Civil War, despite the fact that the Spanish 
government was lawfully constituted and was within its right to repress 
rebellion and buy arms wherever it pleased. (Incidentally, the American 
military and naval attaches who had been accredited to the lawful govern- 
ment remained throughout the war on the Loyalist side. There was no 
American attache with Franco’s army, where alone important military in- 
formation, for example, on German armaments, could have been gathered.) 

Nonintervention discriminated against the Spanish government; it 
amounted to de facto intervention in favor of Franco. Italy and Germany 
actively intervened with material aid, troops, and naval operations on 
Franco’s side,^ and Russia intervened, though less actively and efficiently, 
on the Loyalist side. The successful Axis intervention helped to establish a 
regime which, at that time, was basically hostile to the West ; while a suc- 
cessful Soviet intervention would have established a communist regime which 
also would have been hostile to the West and which, moreover, ’.fould have 

^ A simple cross-check showed that in 200 sample revolutions between IQOO and 1948, 
intervention took place in some form in about 100 cases and in about half of these 
cases more than one foreii;n power intervened. These hgures do not take into account inter- 
ventions that occurred in about 200 additional revolutions since 1900, or interventions 
carried out without connection with revolution (see Frank W. Hexfield, Intervention as 
a Revolutionary Technique, typewritten manuscript, Washington, Georgetown University, 
1949). 

^ The Italian navy intervened even against British and Russian ships. See Count Ciano, 
VEuropa verso la catasiroje, Milan, Mondadori, 1948, pp. 206-209. 
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led, almost certainly, to international complications. This latter danger was 
so real that the Soviets decided merely to execute a sham intervention and 
later to withdraw their support; they did not choose to become involved in 
war at that particular time.* To safeguard their own interests, the Western 
powers should have intervened and seen to it that a truly democratic regime 
won out in Spain. This example clearly shows that under certain conditions 
there is no such thing as nonintervention, and what purports to be a policy of 
abstention is tantamount to intervention favoring one side. 

TO INTERVENE OR NOT TO INTERVENE: A PROBLEM IN SEMANTICS 

Nonintervention is a principle which is undoubtedly applicable to the 
relationships of civilized and democratic nations, but only to those — most of 
the time. While in the case of normal relations between nations the principle 
of nonintervention is the prerequisite of peactuul and friendly cooperation, 
that principle cannot possibly hold when international c^'-’ses are brewing or 
when the world has entered upon general pre[)arations for war. It is invalid 
in all cases where a change in government terminates an era of friendly col- 
laboration an(. ushers in a period of tension, annamenls, and war. As soon 
as potentially aggressive governments accede to fjower, they-~by definition — 
no longer adhere to the principle of nonintervention. As a matter of record, 
“activist" powers have always intervened in the politics other nations, 
while demanding that these very same natam.N continue in their traditional 
policy of nonintervention-- -a situation resembling a boxing bout in which 
one fighter uses both hands but insists that hi.^ opponent use only one. 

A consistent policy of nonintervention in the fate of aggression and the 
establishment of actively antidemocratic govcrnrnt'nts jeopardizes security as 
well as democracy. W hile at the time of the Holy Alliame nonintervention 
was a means of a.ssiiring [lolitical progress, situations m:i. now arise where 
continued progress and peace can be safeguarded only by intervention. In 
point of fact the idea is now making headway that a priiiciple of intervention 
should be applied to developments endangering general peace. A routine 
change in government would not be a reason for other states to abandon 
nonintervention, but the assumption of power by the Nazis in Germany would 
be a legitimate cause for intervention. Actually, should the Nazis regain 
power in the future, Articles 106 and 107 of the United Nations Charter 
would authorize intervention: moreover, according to Articles 3Q, 41, and 
42, the Security Council can direct intervention against any ‘ threat to the 
peace.” Thus, the admissibility and necessity for intervention in certain cases 
has been legally acknowledged. 

Forms of Intervention. Intervention can assume the most variegated 
forms and it can be practiced for the most different purposes. .\ nation may 

^ Franz Borkenau, Dt‘r F.nropahche Kontmutiismin, seine Geschuhte von JQ/7 bis sur 
Gegenwart, Munich, Lehnen, 10.^2, p. 155. 
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practice intervention in order to protect its own nationals from violence or 
expropriation; intervention may be in the nature of a police action for the 
purpose of repressing rebellions or other forms of unrest. Intervention may 
be practiced to prevent a possible future aggressor from assuming power by 
revolution; or intervention may simply be camouflaged military aggression 
and territorial expansion. Technically speaking, open military attack is the 
easiest and most effective form of intervention. Hut, at the same lime, it is 
the one form of intervention which almost certainly invites co!mtoraction by 
other nations; therefore, self-avowed aggression is often shunned even by 
openly expansionistic states. 

The annexation of conquered territory is not always the most effective 
method of expansion. While the objective of the victor may be to maintain 
control over conquered territory, such control may often be better exercised 
by indirect methods. Annexation may easily lead to opfiosition or counter- 
intervention by competing nations. Independence movements may spring up 
in the annexed areas. Aggressors find it, therefore, more expedient to rely on 
methods of indirect control and to leave a semblance of independence, i.r., a 
quasi-independent government, to dependent territories. 'Vhese indirect means 
may be purely economic in nature, as was the case of the control which 
Nazi Germany exerted over Yugoslavia and Bulgaria prior to or they 

may consist of diplomacy, cultural influence, propaganda, subversion, aiifl 
political warfare; or they may be the implied or open threat of overwhelm- 
ing military attack. 

After the end of the Second World War, Soviet Russia ostcuisibly reestab- 
li.shed the independence of the hLastern Eiiroy)ean nations whith it nad helped 
to “liberate.” Clearly the independence which Poland enjoyed in 1937 was dif- 
ferent from the “independence’'* it was permitted to have after 1947. Hut 
rather than annexing Rumania or Hungary or J’oland to the Tniciii of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, or “federating” these states into the Union, the Soviet 
government preferred to rule them by means of secret, or not so secret, 
intervention. The Soviets may decide at a later date that, f)artly for reasons 
of centralized economic planning, outright incorporation may be advisable; 
for the time being, the Russians can rely on the effectiveness of indirect 
control, 

RUSSIA'S ASIATIC CONQUESTS-^CASE STUDIES OF INTERVENTION 

While the Soviet Union d'<l not expand in Eastern Europe through means 
of intervention but chiefly through war, it used intervention as an t)ffensive 
instrument of expansion in Asia. 

Mongolia. Tn 1912 1913, Russia established a de facto protectorate over 
Mongolia. This protectorate was recognized by China in 1915 through the 
I^yakhta agreement proclaiming the autonomy of Mongolia. After the First 
World War the Japanese penetrated into Mongolian territory behind the 
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screen of the filibustering anti-Soviet forces led by General Ungern-Stern- 
berg. After the Soviets had defeated the anticommunist forces, they con- 
vened, in 1921 and on Russian territory, a Mongolian ^‘Congress Popular 
Party” which asked Soviet Russia “to liberate Mongolia from the foreign 
oppressors and to create a new democratic system. " •’ 

The Soviets promptly accepted this invitation; the Mongolian “Popular 
I^arty, ’ supported by the Red Army, erected the Mongolian People s Re- 
public and patterned it after the Soviet mnrlel. Again the fiction of Chinese 
suzerainty wa.s U[)held, but in 19.56 when there was a danger of Japanese 
infiltration, the Soviets carried out an extensive purge of anti-Russian ele- 
ments, including most of the local clergy. T\w Mongolian People’s Republic 
and the Soviet Union concluded an alliance, and Mongolia became the second 
full-iledged satellite of Soviet Russia. During the Second Morld War, Russia 
did not withdraw from Outer Mongolia. 

At Yalta it was agreed to preserve the status quo of Outer Mongolia. While 
this status quo clearly acknowledged the suzerainty f)f ( l.lna over Mongolia, 
Stalin int(‘rpreted the text in his own fashion, fhe Soviets compelled the 
C hinese governmeiu to recognize the independence of Outer Mongolia on 
condition that a plebiscite would bear out popular desire for secession from 
C.'hina and for statehood. In that plebiscite. 98.4 per cent of the Mongolians 
cast their votes, and the vote wms unanimously in favor of separation from 
("hina! In Jamiary, 1940, the government of ("hina recognized Outer Mon- 
golia as a separate and inde|xndent .state.'* 

Manchuria. Russian intervention in Manchuria by inean.‘i of small-scale 
infiltration and e.\ploration date.s hack to the 17th century. In 1689 a treaty 
was conclnded with ("hina, at Nerchinsk, defining for the first time a border 
i)et\veen ("hina and Russia in eastern .\sia. In the second part of the 19th 
century, the ( 'hi nese- Russian border was advanced to the \mur River. 

The 'shortest line connecting \Madivo.stok on the Pacifie Ocean wdth Si- 
berian aixl Kur(»pean Russia lead.s through Manchuria. The Ru.s.sians ob- 
tained permi.ssion from the Uhinese government to build a railroad through 
Manchurian territory. I'.sing this railroad as a lever for infiltration, they 
gradually encroached upon the country and established almost complete 
control. Ru.ssian penetration ultimately led to the war with Japan in 1904 
and 1905 and to the virtual expulsion of Russia from Manchuria, .\fter the 
revolution Lenin ' slated that Russia would surrender all interests in the 
railroad concessions which had been extorted from Uhina by foice. This 
promise was not fully redeemed. But, since Japan controlled Manchuria, 
Russia, seeking to insure the defense (»f tiiv Maritime Provinces, built a 

'' Holshaya Sovyrtskaya Fjk yrlopt’dhi, Vol. XI.. p. 81, as (pjoti'd in an unpublished re- 
search paper by Jan VVszelaki, Russia vs. Atf^hanislan, Sinkianti and Outer MongoUaf 
WashinKton, 1949, p. 18. 

*’’Sec David Dallin, Soviet Rusda and the Far East, New Haven, Vale University Pres.s, 
1948, pp. 20Sf : and VVszelaki, op. rit., p. 19, 

" George Creel, Russia's Race for Asia, Indianapolis, Bobbs-Meirill, 1949, p. 47. 
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railroad from Chita via Khabarovsk, Le., to the north of the Amur River. 

During the 1920’s and prior to the Japanese attack on China, both Japan 
and Russia intervened in Manchuria, largely by financing various chieftains 
of large bands of brigands, such as the famous '‘marshal" Chang Tso-Lin. 
These gangs were liberally supplied with Japanese and Russian money and 
arms, and induced to fight against each other and against Chinese govern- 
ment forces, Japanese detachments, White Russians, communists, and against 
any opponent of their current financial supporter. The Japanese intervened 
to take over Manchuria, the Soviets intervened to block Japanese inter- 
vention, and the Chinese government intervened sporadically to reassert its 
authority. The railroads were the main tactical objective of all contestants, 
and each claimed title to these railroads amidst a bewildering legal con- 
fusion over property rights. After many years of inconclusive fighting, the 
Soviets decided that they were not ready to risk a major conflagration in the 
Far East. They sold the Chinese Eastern Railroad to Japan for a nominal 
price. 

Russia’s return to Manchuria was sanctioned by the Yalta agreement 
(1945). .\ccording to this agreement, the port of Dairen was international- 
ized and the “preeminent" interests of the Soviet Union in the port acknowl- 
edged; Port Arthur was leased to Russia as a naval base. 'Fhe Chinese Eastern 
Railroad and the S^outh Manchurian Railroad were to be operated by a joint 
Soviet-Chine.se company, ‘ it being understood that the preeminent interests 
of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that (‘hina .shall retain full 
sovereignty in Manchuria.” 

This was intervention by a detour via the chief of a foreign government. 
The concession from China was not to be obtained directly by Russia but 
through the intercession of the United States; and the United States agreed 
to obtain the assent of (^hina to a treaty concluded at China’s expense but 
without China’s foreknowledge of the terms of that treaty. The United 
States thus intervened on behalf of Soviet intervention. 

The Soviet Union succeeded in preventing Nationalist China from estab- 
lishing control over Manchuria and contrived to fasten upon that rich and 
strategically vital area the domination of the Chine.se communists. Manchuria 
was developed as the main ba.se of operations for the communists, who used 
it for training, weapons production, and the reconditioning of weapons which 
the Russians had seized from the Japanese or received from the United 
States. At the same time the Soviets dismantled the Japanese-built industrial 
plants and treated the area as conquered territory. 

China. The communist conquest of China was largely the work of the 
Chinese communists. But Mao Tsc-tung and his comrades could not have 
succeeded without effective help from the Soviet Union. This is not to say 
that the Russians never obstructed communist progre.ss in China; they did. 
Nor is it to say that Chinese communist affairs did not get entangled with 
intraparty fights in the Kremlin; they did. However, if the Chinese com- 
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munists had been left to their own devices, they hardly would have been 
able to capture China, the world^s most populous country. 

Soviet intervention began in 1921 when a “university” for the training of 
Chinese communists was founded in Moscow. There were two climactic 
phases of intervention: the first in the period from 1923 to 1926, and the 
second after 1945. 

The communists realized, albeit hesitatingly at the start, that orthodox 
revolutionary techniques would not be applicable in China: China was a 
backward agrarian and not an industrialized country. In line with the Leninist 
doctrine that the “bourgeois democratic revolution”' must precede a proper 
proletarian revolution, they decided to join forces with the Kuomintang. 
then still under the leadership of Sun Vat-sen. On January 26, 1923, the 
Russian ambassador to diina, Adolf Joffe, concluded an agreement with Sun 
Yat-sen, on the basis of which the Chinese nmununists joined the Kuomintang 
party while the Kuomintang accepted Rii.s^ian advisers. The Soviets dis- 
claimed all intentions to e.stablish communism in C hina. They averred that 
it was their aim to help the Chinese achieve national unification” and to 
attain full ind('[)endence. 'Fhcy abnigafed the treaties which Tsarist 

Russia had concluded with C'hina and declared ‘\attgorically" that it was 
not the intention of the Soviet government “to W(^rk for Outer Mongolia’s 
independence from China.” 

Sun believed tlie.se promises, and happily accepted the Soviet offer of help.*' 
A Russian commiinist, Michael M. Borodin, who for many years had lived 
in the Cnited Slates, became the party manager of the Kuomintang. Sun’s 
most trusted assistant, Chiang Kai-shek, went to Moscow, where he studied 
Soviet organization and military science, both of which he introduced in 
China through the W hampoa military academy, i'raining the Kuomintang 
forces w^as inlru.sted to the Ru.ssian general Clalt'n, who lat^* became known 
as V^’assily Blucher (purged in 1938). 'I'he ctimnumisl Chou Fai-lai, later 
Prime Minister under Mao 'Fse-tung, a.ssumed a key role in the political 
leadership of the Kuomintang. Although the communists had joined the 
Kuomintang, they maintained their party organi/alioii and remained under 
the disciplinary orders of their communist siij^eriors. I'hese moves were a 
masterly application of Frojan-horse tactics, aiming at the infiltration of 
hostile political organizatiiuis, at the inlluencing or diverting of their de- 
cisions (“diversionism’’ in communist lingo, or policy sab(»lage), and ulti- 
mately at the capture of the infiltrated organization from within 

At first, the communists and the Kuoniiniang collaborated harmoniously. 
Both had the same purpose: the strengthening of the army. But then the 
question arose, how to use the army? 

** For the text of the Sun-Joffe manifesto, .sec ('onrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, and 
John K. Fairbank, A Documentary History of Chinese Communism, Cambridge^ Mass., 
Harvard University Press, ro2, p. 70. 
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Sun intended to use the army in order to spread his control to northern 
China, while the communists aimed at taking over China in its entirety. 
When two independent northern Chinese chieftains began to (iiiarrel, Sun 
Yat-sen launched a military expedition to the north in order to conquer 
Peking. However, Sun died in March, 1925, in Peking where he had traveled 
to arrange a compromise with the northern rebels. 

Since Sun had died without having designated his successor. Borodin 
thought the moment propitious for imf)osing his complete control upon the 
Kuomintang. Unwisely and hastily, he attempted to oust the anticommimist*^ 
and Nationalists. Chiang Kai-shek awoke to the danger of the situation. He 
appointed loyal men to command positions wherever he could, and concen- 
trated military power in his own hands. 

Chiang sent Chou En-lai, then still his subordinate, to Shanghai, \^here 
the communist expert engineered one of the most brilliant roups (Vetat in 
modern history. Flushed by success, Chou turned against Chiang, but the 
Generalissimo had been forewarned by his excellent intelligence serviie, ap- 
peared in Shanghai wdth strong forces, put C1iou to llight, and purged tin* 
communists from the ranks of his army. Another purge followed in Canton, 
The communists pulled in their horns, and Borodin, dr jnrto Kuomintang 
boss, appointed Chiang as commander in chief. 

The communists were now in a quandary. The more moderate wing wanted 
to support Chiang and did not want to press forward to full .sovietization. 
They believed that Russian intere.sts would be best .served by a strong man, 
a Chinese Kemal Pasha, defending C'hina s interests against Western and 
Japane.se imperialism. The more radical wing pressed for all-out soviet izati<3n. 

In 1926, Chiang Kai-.shek's armies had won several decisive victories. I'he 
time had come when Chiang was able to estal)Iish himself as the ruler of the 
entire country. .At this point Borodin conceived a bold plan, (/hiang was 
about to resume his advance to the north and planned the seizure of Shanghai 
as a preliminary to the occupation of north-central C'hina. Concluding that 
once Chiang had taken Shanghai it would be impossible to overthrow him 
at a later date, Borodin instructed Chiang’s Soviet assistants to sabotage the 
advance to Shanghai and to contrive the dejeat of the dangerous general.'* 

Certain Chinese generals, handsomely paid, had already ])romi.sed to support t‘om- 
munism. The Red Guard were being busily trained at Shanghai. Borodin’s plan was 
simplicity itself: to get Chiang Kai-shek’s army beaten and pul one of these pro- 
. Communist generals in his place. Simultaneously the Red Guard at Shanghai was 
to mutiny and pursue Chang Tsu-chang’s demoralized soldiers, amcmg whom only 
the few White Russian squad.s could offer resistance. The revolt at Shanghai having 
succeeded, a revolutionary government of Soviet type would be established and the 
Red Army of China put on iLs feet. 

” Orijjory Bessedovsky, Revelations of a Soviet Diplomat, London, Williams & Norgate, 
1931, p. 154. 
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To Borodin s misfortune, the dispatch containin;^ his treacherous instruc- 
tions was intercepted, (‘hiang took energetic countermeasures, disarmed the 
Red Guard, and dismissed the Russian instructors. The Soviet advisers re- 
tired to Russia, accompanied, incidentally, by the very personages who, after 
World War H, were lo lead the communist rebels in Indo-China and Indo- 
nesia. Ihe whole affair ended when ('hiang occupied Shanghai and estab- 
lished a new government at Nanking (April 15, 1927). Stalin predicted, 
somewhat prematurely, the end of ( hiang Kai-shek. This fiasco of Soviet 
leadership became one of the points at issue between Stalin and Trotsky. In 
order to achieve a f(*w' sorely needed sikxcsh-s, Stalin first replaced Russian 
Comintern agents by (Jermans and Americans. 'I'hen he hastily instigated an 
uprising at ( anton (December, 1927) under the leadership of a German com- 
munist, Heinz Neumann, dispatched especially for this purpose to China. In 
the following year, a new technique was used: peasant troops were to bring 
Soviet rule to the cities, as, for example, ( hangsha, .According to the book, 
revolutions had to take place in cities. The ('hinese coinmuni.sts under Li 
Li-.«;an obeyed Stalin’s orders.* ‘ 

.At this point, the Chinese communists reasserted themselves. Alao T.se-tung 
centered his eilorts on the pea.sants. Abandoning the hnpele.ss technique of 
city uprisings, he organized the country.side and e'^iablished a tiny Soviet 
state in the mountains of Kiangsi and Fukien, a tactic decried in Moscow 
as “ IVotskyism." The guerrillas maintained themselves from 19.H to 1934 
but, on lieing hard pre.ssed by the Kuomintang forces, retreated to the north- 
west, where they established a larger Soviet state in Shensi. With Trotsky 
out of the way, Stalin fell free to adopt new tactics. Mao Tse-tiing became 
the acknowledged leader of Chinese communism - Russian domestic politics 
and iiUerventitmisI techniques interacting upon each other. Nevertheless, the 
extent of the intimacy of Alao’s relations with Mo.scow at thai time is a matter 
of dispute. There seems to be little doubt that, by and large, Mao was fol- 
lowing his own counsel. lUit did he receive material help? Probably, but only 
on a modest scale. 

In December, 1936, Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped at Sian by one of 
his subordinate officers but was released on communist advice. The upshot 
wa.s that Chiang and the communists agreed to a truce and even to a “united 
front” for the purpose of fighting jointly again.st the Japanese. The Sino- 
japanese war greatly helped the Soviets inasmuch as it lessened the pressure 
on Russia's Far Eastern Hank, but it also helped the Chinese communists, 
who took advantage of the battle raging her een the Nationalists and Japa- 
nese in order to expand their territory. The Russians did their best to keep 

hiltntiitiomil Pirs^s Correspondnice, April, 1927, p. 544. 

'•For similar inlnvimtions l)\ the Soviets in Gennanx, see Ruth Fischer, Stalin and 
Grrnian Cimmutmw, .4 Study in the Orii^ins of the State Party, Caml)ri(lge, Masj., Har- 
vard Gnivorsity Press, 1948. Abt>ut Soviet interventions in France, Spain, and other coun- 
tries, see Borkenau, op. cit. 
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Japan mired in China. From 1941 onward, the “united front” gave way to 
hostilities between the communists and the Kuomintang. This three-cornered 
war went on until 1945, when the Chinese communists emerged as a major 
power controlling about 100 million people and substantial territory. 

It would be erroneous to assume that the Soviets helped the Chinese com- 
munists with large quantities of weapons. This was unnecessary. The Nation- 
alists lost their armaments due to desertion and lack of replenishment from 
the United States; on the other side, the communists, with Soviet connivance, 
got hold of well-stocked Japanese arsenals. Vet the Russians undoubtedly 
helped with special equipment, training, and logistical support. Nor were 
many Soviet advisers necessary: the communists knew belter than their Rus- 
sian counterparts how to fight a war in China. Xeverthele.ss, the switch from 
guerrilla fighting to large-scale military operations could not have been ac- 
complished w'ithout experienced advice. 

The biggest help which the Russian communists gave the Chinese was (1) 
all the resources of the communist world movement were mobilized in favor 
of the Chinese communists; and (2) Russia provided the Chinese commu- 
nists with indispensable strategic cover. More specifically, the Soviets pro- 
tected the communists against strong reactions from the United .'States. In 
this connection it is noteworthy that Mao 'I'se-tung lauiuhed his r>ffensive 
revolutionaiw' w^ar late in 1948, coincident with the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
which diverted American attention from .Asia, a case of indirect intervention. 

Russia and Asia. The intermingling of races, the cleavages of cla.sses and 
religious castes, the poverty and land hunger of the .Asiatic masses ha\ e given 
Russia and world communism a fertile field for interventional tactics. With 
promises of land reform and national independence, the communists organized 
in many Asiatic countries, under Russian-trained leaders, guerrilla bands who 
supplied themselves by capturing weapons and food. (Continuous guerrilla 
war interfered with economic production and required large-scale counter- 
operations, the repercussions of which w^erc felt in Europe and in the United 
States. The ensuing unrest engendered reverberations all aroiinrl the world. 

Politically, the Soviets aimed at the “reorganization” of the Asiatic states. 
For example, the Soviet geographer Msti.slavsky called attention to the 
“artificiality” of Afghanistan. In Mslislavsky’s word, Afghanistan is an 
“artificial conglomerate of areas in no way welded ethnically nr economi- 
cally.” According to the Russians, out of the 12 million inhabitants of 
Afghanistan, more than n million are Tajiks and 750,000 Uzbeks; both 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan are federated states of the Soviet Union. On the 
other hand, over 5 million genuine Afghans, the Pushtu, live, according to 
Soviet statistics, in northwestern India, in particular in Pakistan and Kashmir. 
These Afghans, therefore, are being “oppressed” by capitalist itnperalism, 

'^^Bolshaya Sovyetskaya Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 83, as quoted in Wszelaki, op. cU., 
p. 22. 
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while in Afghanistan proper, the Afghans, numbering only 3.S million, on 
their part, “oppress” the Tajiks and Uzbeks. 

The obvious inference from these allegations is that northern Afghanistan 
with its Turkestan, Tajik, and Uzbek minorities should be divided up among 
Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan, all members of the Soviet Union. 
In such a regional reorganization under Soviet aegis, the genuine Afghans 
living in Afghanistan would, presumably, be compensated for by the inclusion 
of a vast segment of Pakistan. And why go u> all this trouble? Because, the 
Soviet Encyclopedia tells us, Afghanistan ihe (jnly place d'armes for the 
conquest of India.^'* 

After Ihe British withdrawal from India, the defeat of Japan, and the vic- 
tories of Red China, the balance of power in Amu has been altered to the 
great advantage of Russia. Russia has, therefore, a mure or less open field. 

In the 1 9th century, the Russian government (leemed pressure on India 
through Turkestan and Afghanistan the most efficacious method for putting 
|)re.s.sure on Constantinople and the Dardanelles. Fiine and again throughout 
the 1 9th century, Russia elaborated plans to invade India, as. for example, 
when Alexander I was allied with Napoleon and whvn. during the Crimean 
War, Rus.sia scanned her borderlands for a likely opening fur a counter- 
offensive against Britain. The plans of General Khriilev in 18SS, and of Gen- 
eral Skobelev, in 1877. envisaged an attack on India, supported by the re- 
bellious tribes the northwest frontier. 

There is some evidence that the Soviets have not ai)andoned the old dreams 
of their Tsarist predecessors. It has been reported that (iencral Brusilov, one 
of the mo>t important rsari^t generals who went over to the Soviets and who 
ended his career as a professor at the Soviet Military .\cademy founded by 
Trotsky (now called Frunze Academy), .submitted to the 'Soviet rulers as 
early as 1921 the [jroject of a strategy aiming at the destructioi. of the British 
Empire through the conquest of India. Brusilov believed that Ilussia^s future 
mis in Asia. He suggested that an attack on India be prepared. His plan was 
based on the idea that the campaign was to begin with a feinting attack 
again.sl Persia. Once British forces had been diverted, an offensive into India 
proper was to follow. Military means were to be combined with revolutionary 
technkiues.'* 

.Afghanistan is the classical place d'armes for the invasion of India. Com- 
munism. however, has been approaching that major objective, the conquest 
of the Indian subcontinent, gradually through Tibet and the small states in 
the Himalayas. In Southeast Asia, the communists have been wagiii.., guerrilla 
wars in lndo-(.'hina, Burma, and Malaya, aiming at the breakup of the.se 
states a.s well as of Thailand. Southeast Asia posse.sses important mineral 
deposits, but, more important still, it is the world's foremost producer of rice. 

is/Wrf., p. 71, as quoted in Wszilaki, op. cit., p. I. / 

>*The authors are indebted to Jan Wsizelaki for this information which he found in 
the American'IJkrainian newspaper Svohoda, issue of Mar. 25. 1949. 
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If it were to fall into communist hands, economic repercussions in India as 
well as in Japan would be considerable, 

A former member of the Russian embassy in Teheran, Lev Vasiliev, re- 
vealed the secret Soviet methods of intervention in Iran. Essentially, the 
plan consisted of six parts: 

1. The Soviets organized terror, such as an attem|)t on the life of the Shah 
and the assassination of the Prime Minister, Ali Razmara (1951). 

2. There was systematic infiltration of spie.s and agents “into every channel 
of Iranian life." Iranian communists were trained at Moscow and utmn their 
return were helped along in their careers. The objective was to place Soviet 
agents in a maximum number of control points, in order to gather informa- 
tion and to engage in tactics of “diversion" or policy sabotage. 

3. The Soviets marie full use of bribery and blackmail against Iranian 
public officials. According to Vasiliev, they paid the then Trime Minister 
^^200, 000 in order to obtain an oil concession in northern Iran. Whenever 
bribery did not work, blackmail was resorted to. 

4. Soviet agents were enjoined to disrupt the Iranian economy. For ex- 
ample, the Soviet trade mission bought 30.000 tons r)f sugar and withheld it 
from the market, This created discontent and raised the prii e of sugar, .\fier 
a w’hile, the sugar was sold at a profit of several million dollars. Va.siliev 
claimed that Soviet agents c<intributed substantially to the expul.^^ion of the 
Anglo- Iranian oil company from Persia. 

5. Soviet agents organized large-scale mob actions and demonstration^. 
According to Vasiliev. an MVD technician attached to the Russian embassy 
planned and directed must of the riots throughout the country. 

6. The Soviets made full use of projiaganda, fiartly l)y siili.sidi/.ing Iranian 
newspapers and magazine'^, and partly by bribing Iranian writers who sup- 
posedly were anticommunists. Moreover, a great effort was made to infiltrate 
and guide the Mohammedan clergy, who have the greatest inlliience with the 
Iranian masses. 

The most interesting feature fit the .scheme was its financing. While ac- 
cording to V’asiliev, the Soviets poured, in one year, about 100 million dollars 
into underground operations in Iran, the money did not come from Russia 
but was raised locally through smuggling, black-market opiTations (partly 
with American lend-lease goods, .such as automobile tires), stock-market 
speculation, and business ventures as, for example, the preemptive buying of 
.sugar, 

Perhaps it may be argued that these comlilions are ty[)ical only of the 
20th century. There is no question that [Htrpose and technique of interven- 
tion have changed with the emergence of national states and p.seudoreligious 
political ideologies, like Nazism and communism, ^>l ever since the Napole- 
onic period, this “modern ’ type of intervention was practiced by virtually 

' ' Uv Vafiiliev as told t<» Donald Robin'-on, “The Soviet Plot to Steal Iran," Conf^res- 
sional RnorfI, Apr. 23, p. A 2272. 
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all major powers and by not a few small nations. Napoleon himself was a past 
master at this art. So were the statesmen of Austria, Germany, France, 
Britain, Japan, and, above all, Tsarist Russia. 

I'hese activities have not found the attention they deserve because the 
pertinent archives have not been opene<l. intervention is one of the skeletons 
in the closet which is ignored w'ith studied silence. However, there is ample 
documentation on one particular case which may .serve to illustrate the 
generic type: the intervention of Russia in liul^aria from 1879 to 189(), 

In 1878 the Treaty of Berlin established the principality of Bulgaria. 
Russia was given the job of helping the \ouim Mate organize itself. A favored 
nephtwv of the Isar, Alexander of Battenbcrti, was elected prince. When 
Ale.xander did not play the role of the obedient puppet for which he had been 
cast, he incurred the enmity of Rii.^^sia. 

We need not examine here the detail.s of ihi^ tuntlict and may restrict 
oui selves to a mere listing of the various tethni(pies of intervention which 
the Russians employed in Bulgaria: ‘sup|)ort of Hiiluarian political refugees 
living abroad and plotting against their country supervision of anti-Tsarist 
Russian refugees: .shadowdng of pt)litical opponents; di>tribution of leaflets: 
t)rodu(:tion and use of fal-e passports ami documents; support of political 
parties favoring Russia and intimidation of [)oliiieal i)arties which opposed 
Russian intervention; financing of new.^j)apers whose editors made explicit 
agreements with Russian officials; payments of lump sums of money and 
of regular allowances to Bulgarian partisans of the Rus''ian cause: bribery of 
officials; the granliTig of Russian citizenship t(» Bulgarian politicians in order 
to protect them against legal prosecution; terrnri/ation of political oppo- 
nents; assassination of political o[)ponents. including the assassination of 
Bulgarian diplomats abroad; selling of weajxms within Bulgaria; rccruil- 
menl, direction, and pa\ment of armed band^. disjiatch oi Russian soldiers 
disguised as natives into Bulgaria and control of their activity's; .sabotaging 
of Jiulgaria's official politics; moral, political, and financial pressure on the 
ruling prince and in.astence on his abdication; bomb plots against the ruler; 
influencing and rigging ni elect itms; declaring elections illegal when they were 
unfavorable to Russian [Policies: organization of conspiracy by high-ranking 
Russian officials specialists in conspiratorial techniciiies - sent to Bulgaria 
for this particular purpose; distribution of false intelligence reports; nego- 
tiations and agreements with insurrectionists; support of insurrections; or- 
ganization of coups (Vetat; organization of city and regional uprisings; at- 
tempts at general revolution: help to imsiicressful revolutinnanes; naval 
blockade: military raids by freebooters launcticd from outside of Bulgaria; 
the mobilization of liulgarian reserves by agents disguised as Bulgarian 
officers issuing faked mobilizaliim orders; efforts, including large-.scale propa- 
ganda, to substitute a Russian aristocrat as the elected prince of Bulgaria; 
inducing Bulgarian politicians to ask for a Russian protectorate; and, finklly, 
break of diplomatic relations. It should be added that all these operations 
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were executed by the Russians under loud protestations that they were ad- 
hering to the principle of nonintervention. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this affair is that this elaborate 
campaign of intervention failed in its purpose. Despite all the pressure which 
gigantic Russia exerted against little Bulgaria, the latter managed to retain 
its independence and ultimately forced the Russians out of the country. 
Though Bulgaria defended herself heroically, she was aided by counter- 
interventions on the part of Austria, Germany, and England. The Austrians, 
whose hand was more skillful in the fine art of intervention than that of the 
clumsy Russians, finally succeeded in installing Ferdinand of Coburg, an 
Austrian army officer, as the duly elected prince of Bulgaria. 

It often has been .said that the war of 1914 was caused, to a large extent, 
by the national jealousies of the Balkan peoples. It should be added that 
embers of these jealousies were fanned into flames by the interventions of 
the great powers, especially that of Russia, whose main puipose was to 
obtain an advanced base against Turkey.'” 

All in all, as long as nations resort to such methods, the principle of non- 
intervention belongs to the realm of abstract or utopian speculation rather 
than to that of political reality. 

U.S. INTERVENTION IN THE PACIFIC AND EASTERN ASIA 

During the first 150 years of American history, the United States foreign 
policy vis-a-vis Europe was characterized by a series of five “donuts ’: don’t 
become entangled, don't expand, don't arm, don’t fight, and don’t take sides 
— isolationism, anti-iinperiali.sm, antimilitarism, pacifism, and neutrality. 
The American policy vis-a-vis Asia and Latin America was, however, of an 
entirely different mettle. It was a policy of activity, action, and dynami.sm, 
a policy of “do” rather than of “don't.’’ 

Japan. The opening up of Japan by the United States was one of the most 
consequential events in history. T he development of steam navigation, the 
grow'th of trade with China, and the needs of American whalers operating in 
the northern waters of the Pacific made it necessary to open ports of refuge 
in Japan. Commercial interest and requirements of navigation, therefore, 
prompted the American government to take action and to compel the Japa- 

^'■'See R. Lconoff (ed.), Documents secrets de la politique russe en Orient tSSJ -lSOO, 
Berlin, Wilhelm, 1893. Sec also Peter Pavlovich (ed.), Avantyurii russkdgo tsarisma v 
Bolpirii, with a preface by V. Kolarov and a historical survey by A. Popov, Moscow, 
I9.i5. The interesting a.spoct of this last book is that it followed by a few months the 
famous Soviet directive of May 16, 1934, concerning the writing and teaching of history. 
This decree opened the phase of “Soviet patriotism'* where books of tie “debunking" 
type became strictly taboo. The book immediately was withdrawn and w How an extreme 
rarity; even the Library of Congress has no copy. Sec Bertram D. Wolfe, “Operation 
Rewrite; The Agony of Soviet Hi.storians,” Foreign Affairs, October, 1952, pp. 39-57. (The 
amhffrs are indebted to Mr. Paul W. BlacVstock for information on the Lconoff and Pav- 
lovich hooks.) 
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nese to abandon their traditional policy of complete isolation as well as their 
inhumane treatment of foreign shipwrecked sailors. WTiile Japanese coaling 
and supply stations were thus needed for maintenance and enlargement of 
already existing trade, it was obvious that the opening up of the Japanese 
Empire would produce a very substantial additional market. 

American action was also prompted by the fact that the British had un- 
locked the gates of China and that the Russians had, for many years, sought 
to enter Japan.*" Russian sailors and settlers had pushed into the Kuril 
Islands, Kamchatka, and Sakhalin, all of which were legally claimed by 
Japan. This expansion, incidentally, had compelled the Japanese to occupy, 
on their part, the island of Hokkaido and to fi^ht a difficult war with the 
native population— an interesting side light on the futility of the most con- 
scientious policy of isolation. 

The threat that Russia or Britain might extend their domination to Japan 
and greatly increase their power in the Pacific, not to mention their trade, 
prompted the timing of American action. 

We need not enter into the discussion of whether Commodore Perry was 
threatening the lapanese by force or whether he was .'simply “persuading” ** 
them to change their laws, initiate trade with other nations, and end the 
voluntary isolation which had for centuries protected their society and cus- 
toms. The instructions given to the Commodore were peaceable in nature; 
however, he w'as authorized to resort to force “in self-defense in the protec- 
tion of the vessels and crews under his command, or to resent an act of 
personal violence offered to himself, or one of his crews.” 

Whatever the formalities, the American government did not leave any 
doubt that it intended its proposals tt> be accepted by Ihe Japanese. The 
Japanese were not cognizant of Perrys ambiguous instn.Jions and took 
l^erry s arguments to l)e an ultimatum.*” They may have miM.cderstood him, 
but it is likely that Perry wanted to be misunderstood. 

Whether by persuasion or force, Commodore Pen ys mi^^ion was an inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of Japan, notwith.-^tanding learned disserta- 
tions by conscience-stricken historians expatiating on Perry *s instructions 
and overlooking Perry s warships. In any event, the results of Perry’s ‘‘per- 
suasion by force” radically changed Japanese life. The feudal society of the 
Samurai was crushed, the Sht\gunate was destroyed, the old economic system 
abolished, and Japan was transformed into a modern industrial nation. 

The Rus.sians went about their Japanese plans w’th somewhat le.vs ih.in Lustomary 
Tsarist indolence: Catherine II establUhed a Japanese professorship at Irkutsk under the 
German Orientalist Klaproth who directed studies in Japanese lanjiuape, pcography, and 
sociology. 

Payson S. Treat, Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Japan 3SS3- 
360S, Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press. 19.^2, p. 20. 

According to Japanese source.^, Perry said: “If your country becomes an enemyv we 
will exhaust our resources if necessary to wage war. We are fully prepared to engage in 
a struggle for victory.” {Ibid., p. 15.) 
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Howaii. In 1893, a rev(3lution in the Hawaiian Islands was staged by 
resident Americans and native Hawaiians, with the help of American sailors 
landed at Honolulu from the cruiser Bostonr'^ True, sailors and marines 
intervened without the consent or even the knowledge of the United States 
government; but their presence had the strong approval of the United States 
minister at Honolulu, for it afforded protection of American life and [)roperty. 
This intervention against the Queen of Hawaii gave rise to a lengthy contro- 
versy in domestic American politics. The Queen had been dethroned, a re- 
public had been proclaimed, and the liberated Hawaiians expn^ssed their 
desire to be incorporated into the United States. 'I'he acrimonious debates in 
the Senate and the scru[)les of President Cleveland delayed the outcome 
but did not affect the issue. Unauthorized or not, the intervention of the 
U.S. Navy secured the Hawaiian Islands for the I'nited States.-' Fhe Islands 
were ultimately annexed during the S()anish-American War. 

Siberia. An American intervention which could have had truly momentous 
consequences was the intervention in Siberia from 1918 t(j 1920. The original 
purpose of sending small numbers of American troops to Siberia was to re- 
lieve the Czechoslovak volunteer forces w^ho. during their withdrawal along 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad, had been attacked by the Polsheviki and h)und 
themselves in a perilous situation. It was the intention of the United States 
to help the Czechoslovak legions to reach Vladivostok and to r(‘[)atriate them 
in order to put at the <lisp()sal of the newly established Czechoslovak Re- 
public a nucleus of seasoned military forces. A second purp(>se of the inter- 
vention was “to steady any efforts at self-government ur .self-defense, in 
which the Russians themselves might be willing to accept assistance." 

By January, 1920, the Czechoslovak tn»ops had been brought to safety. 
In the meantime, the Cnited States government had become doubtful as to 
the wisdom of its policy of helping the Russian jH'ople to withstanrl bobhe- 
vism. It w'as impressed with “the political in.'.tability and grave uncertain- 
ties’’ of the .situation in eastern Siberia and di.s|)osod to view “that further 
military efforts to assist the Russians in the struggle toward .self-government 
may . . . lead to complications which would have exactly the opposite effect, 
prolonging possibly the period of readjustment and involving Japan and the 
United States in ineffective and needless sacrifices.’’ It was felt, accordingly, 
to be unlikely “that the .second purpose for which American troops were sent 
to Siberia will be longer served by their pre.sence there." 

The United States g 'vernment had urged vainly the leader of the anti- 
Bolshevik forces in Siberia. Admiral Kolchak, to include in his government 

‘'U:harles A. Beard, The Idea of National Interest, New York, Marmillan, UM4, p. 77. 

-’The htstory of Samoa supplies an inlerestintj case of American intervention diretled 
aftainst German intervention, and of a first-class international crisis resulting from these 
rival interventions. 

Department of State, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United Stales, 
1^20, Government Printing Office, 19.^6, \ol. Ill, p. 488. 
pp. 488/. 
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‘^progressive forces’’ rather than the “reactionaries ’ with whom he had sur- 
rounded himself. (Was this intervention or not?) But the true reason for the 
reversal of the American policy was that the 5,000 American soldiers sta- 
tioned in Siberia were no longer sufficient to meet requirements. To send 
reinforcements 

mijrht involve the Government of the Unitefl States in an undertaking of such in- 
detinitc character as to he inadvisable. The a»i;ounf of re-inforcement which might 
become necessary for the execution of such an mreernent (for joint and enlarged 
American-Jai)anese inti rxention ) might be st. creat that the Government of the 
United States would not feel justified in carrying ii out.“* 

Hence the American trooj)s w'ere recalled. 

I he f nited States de[)lored this decision no/ because it made the victory 
of Bolshevism in(‘vital)le, but becau'^e it marked the end of a ‘‘cooperative 
effort by Japan and the United States to assist the Russian people.” The 
emphasis was on cooperation with Japan! 'fo make things worse, the War 
Department s(‘nl orders for evacuation without liothering to notify anybody 
ekse- including the .State Department. The preiipilaie American withdrawal 
made it impn<>.;’ for the Japane.-«e to realign their forces; caused the rapid 
deterioration of the military situation in Siberia; led to the downfall of 
Kolchak, Bolshevik conqiu^t of the Lake Baikal area, and the consolidation 
of Bol.shevi>m. 'I he fallacy of nonintervention had been valued higher than 
the obligalicm of a democratic nation to help tilbc'r democratic forces fighting 
desperately against tyranny. 

Chinese Revolution. Intel vention need not always be carried out by the 
government itself or by government forces. One of the successful and 
far-reaching .\merican intcivention.s was directeil against the Manchu regime 
in (duna. Almost e.xclusively. this intervention was carried by American 
civilians and private nti/en.s. who never receiveil a mandate i.i m the Ameri- 
can government Inil whose action was a most effective support of the Chinese 
Revolution."'' 

Sun ^'at-sen s revolutionary parly obtained a large ixirlion of its funds 
from .America. The Revolutionary Alliance, a revolutionary organization di- 
rected by Sun Vat-.sen, assessed students .studying abroad for 5^5 a month. 
The bulk of the party funds was gathered from donations by merchant mem- 
bers of the .Alliance, many of whom lived in the United States.*" 

Another revolutionary group, the Protect Emperor Society, collected 50 
cents per month from every American member. In Eebriiary, l^AS, alone, 

I hid. 

-'•In the Spani'^h Cdvil War louii:n nationals fought .as vatliinlms for the Loyalists; 
Amciicans, for example, formed a Limoln Biiiiade .^n American officer. General Chen- 
iiault, organized a volunteer air force fighting for the Chinese again>i Japan. 

-''T’ang Leang Li, Inver Ih.ytoty of the Chinese Hevnlution, London. Routledge, )930, 
p. 51 and pasdtn. Sec also S. Chen and R. Pa\nc. Sun Vat-sen, New York, John 'Day, 
1946, p. 73. 
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about $400,000 were collected from American dues-paying members, and this 
money was invested in South America, where it bore interest.-* This money 
was not only used to finance the Revolution in C?hina but also to smuggle 
American-trained revolutionaries into China and to finance visits of promi- 
nent Chinese leaders to the United States.^® 

Even more important was the military training which the Chinese revolu- 
tionaries obtained in the United States. A revolutionary society organized a 
number of efficient training camps that turned out about 2,100 officers for 
the revolutionary army.-'^ Under the leadership of the well-known writer 
Homer Lea, a hunchback who became a lieutenant general in the ( hinese 
army and chief of staff to Sun Vat-sen, uniform and effective methods of 
training were developed. Lea profited from the assistance and advice of a 
major general of the United States Army and obtained the services of a 
former first sergeant of the American cavalry who was an expert drill master. 
Training schools for Chinese revolutionaries were established in twenty-one 
major cities of the United States. Full-fledged maneuvers were conducted 
in the California mountains. Some American authorities were deceived by 
camouflage and cover organizations, but in many cases they knew full well 
what was going on. A former governor general of the l^hilippines as well as 
the Secretary of State Elihu Root were unoft'icially kept informed and failed 
to raise objections.^** Without exaggeration it can be stated that American 
financing, training, and supplying of equipment were among the indispensable 
preconditions of the Chinese Revolution in 1911. 

U.S. INTERVENTION IN LATIN AMERICA 

While in Asia United States intervention was relatively infrequent, in Latin- 
American affairs it was one of the mo.st constant factors. Here one interven- 
tion followed the other. Virtually all the expansionist moves of the I'niled 
Stales southward into Florida, lexas. New Mexico, ("alifornia, and Cuba 
were preceded by intervention and often by revolutionary u|)riMngs engi- 
neered by groups operating from U.S. bases. In 1917, the U.S. Secretary of 
State Lansing signed his name to an agreement in which we read: *‘The 
Governments of the United States and Japan recognize that territorial pro- 
pinquity creates special relations between countries. ' “ I'his term “.special 

Carl Click, Double Ten, New York, Whittlesey, 194.\ p. 130. 

2^ Prior to the Revolution in 1911, Sun Vat-sen concluded an agreement with the 
British Foreign Office and with the French Foreign Office, according to which neither 
France nor Britain would make further loans to the Manchu gc vernment; an interesting 
case of economic intervention fsee Chen and Payne, op. rit., p 73). 

Sec Henry S. Chisholm, An Analysis of the Orf^anizathn, Strategy an4 Tadics of the 
Chinese Rn'^olution of JQII, research paper, unpublished, Washington, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, 1047, p. 20. 

Glick, op. cU., p. 59. 

Ruhl Bartlett (ed.). The Record of American Diplomacy, New York, Knopf, 1948, 
p. 421. 
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relations” makes only a fleeting appearance in American diplomatic texts. 
But it is of particular significance in LT.S. relations with Latin America. 
Ever since the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine, the United States had, 
indeed, a special relationship with the Latin-American nations. This special 
relationship was shaped by three factors: the desire of the United States to 
keep the European powers out of the Western Hemisphere; the security in- 
terests of the United States; and the need of the United States to protect its 
trade and its citizens. 

Panama. The complications of that special relationship between the 
United States and its southern neighbors can best be shown by a concrete 
example. In 1846 the United Stales entered int.. a treaty with New Granada, 
later known as Colombia, and obtained the right of way and tran.sit across the 
Isthmus of Panama. In conipen^^ation, the United States guaranteed “posi- 
tively and efficaciously” to maintain and preserve the ‘‘perfect neutrality” of 
the Isthmus. In order that transit wnmld not he interrupted or embarrassed 
by any disturbance, the United States guaranteed the ri-iits of sovereignty 
and property which New Granada possessed in the territory of Panama.'"' 

It so happened that at least one major dislurhaiKe per year occurred in the 
Panama Zone: altogether fifty-three insurrectiuns and revolutions took place 
during the fifty-seven years which followed the signing of this treaty. Colom- 
bia was <iuile incapable of maintaining her sovereignty, let alone preserving 
order in the Panama territory. Only through the active intervention of the 
United States was it possible to maintain Uolombian sovereignty. Without 
such intervention the F’anania area would have declared its independence 
long before the dose of the lOth century. And it goes without saying that the 
Colombian authorities not only tolerated but, time and again, actively re- 
quested U.S. intervention. .\l the request of the local authorities, the United 
Slates landed troops in I’anama in 1856, 1861. 1ft/ > and 1901; at 

the request of the central Colombian government in 1S61. • >62. 1885, and 
P)00: and at the recpiest of the United States consul in ISoS. 1885, and 1902. 
In other words, the United States more often than not acted as the executive 
agent of the C'olombian g(»vernment. 

Hy the end of the PMh century, it became obvious that the Krench company 
which had started conslriuting the Panama Canal was incapable of complet- 
ing the work. The company .sold its rights to the United States, which began 
negotiating a treaty with ('olombia in order to complete the Canal. The 
Colombian government thought that it had the upper hand in the negotia- 
tions and tried to extort a price for its conces.sions which the U S. govern- 
ment con.sidered excessive. The price was indeed high; on the other haqd, 
the seller of any commodity has the right to ask the highest price he wishes 
to get. 

3- In ISsO Panama had intended to ask for annexation by Great Britain but ha^ been 
dissuaded by Simon Bolivar (see Charles E. Hill, Leading Ameriran Treaties, New York, 
Macmillan, 1931, p. 372. 
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After much haggling, the Colombian government signed a draft treaty. 
Unhappy about its stipulations, the Colombians approached Germany and 
Great Britain and offered them the Canal rights. Both governments de- 
clined. Thereupon the Congress of Colombia, which had not ratified the draft 
treaty, reformulated its conditions and made exorbitant demands on the 
United States. 

As a consequence, the local population and the local authorities in the 
Panama area became thoroughly alarmed: it did not seem as though the 
Canal would be finished and the economic advantages which the Panamanians 
expected from the venture would materialize. The French company, too, 
was interested in the Americans’ taking over the Canal construction. 

The interests of the French and the Panamanians coincided, and both 
hatched plans for a Panamanian revolution. The Panamanians were sure 
that they could consummate the venture and secure their indepeiulence. 
However, they feared that, as in previous ca.ses, the United States would step 
in and, in compliance with the 1846 treaty, put down the revMilution aiul re- 
store the sovereignty of (''olomhia. The important point, therefore, was to 
secure the “neutrality" of the United Stales, Time was running mit. I'he 
concession of the French company was about to exjiire, and the U.S. govern- 
ment was bound, in case no satisfactory arrangements could be made with 
the French company and Colombia, by special legislation (the Spooner Ad) 
to build a Canal through Nicaragua. 

,'\n emissary was sent to Washington to negotiate with the Secretary of 
State. Secretary Hay stated that it would be obviously imj>osi>ible for the 
American government to support any revolutionary enterprise, even though 
the United States was dissatisfied with Unlombia s decision not to ratify the 
Panama Canal treaty. The United Slates could not violate its treaty of 1846. 
This treaty stipulated the prritection of free transit across the Isthmus and 
guaranteed Colombia's sovereignty against foreign aggression. But, Hay 
added, the treaty did not guarantee Colombian possession of the Isthmus 
against local and domestic revolution. That was the go-ahead signal for 
the Panamanian revolutionaries.'* 

When the revolution came, American forces did not intervene to put down 
the rising. One of the Colombian generals threatened to kill every American 
in town unless other Colombian generals wrere released. This induced the 
American railroad officials '" to appeal to the .American officer commanding 
the cruiser Nashville for protection. Promptly fifty American sailors and 
marines were landed; the local ( olombian authorities failed to take stringent 

'^’The inside .story of the P:inama revolution has been told by the Frenchman who 
njorc than anybody else guided developments: Philippe Bunau-Varilla, From Panama to 
Verdun: My Fight for France, Philadelphia, Dorrance, 1940, Chap. 5. 

One of the Americans allegedly represented the U.S. Army, Navy, and Treasury as 
an “expert in revolution” (ibid., p. 126). 
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countermeasures. The presence of the U.S. cruiser prevented a Colombian 
counterattack by sea. The rcfvolutionaries carried the day. 

The American consul notified the Secretary of State that a de facto govern- 
ment had come into being. A few days later, the United States government 
authorized the consul to enter into official relations with this government. 
Thus, recognition was extended to the revolutionaries.^® 

Jn receipt of an oflicial protest of the Coloml)ian government, Secretary 
Hay conceded that the interest (jf the United States had been at stake during 
the Panamanian Revolution and that I’anama had fought for this interest, 
while Colombia had oppo.sed it. Hay abided: ■"* 

Compelled to choose between these two alternatives, the Government of the United 
States, in no way responsible for the situation which had arisen, did not hesitate. 
It recognized the independence of the Republic of Panama, and upon its judgment 
and action in the emergency the i)owers of the world have set the seal of their 
approval. 

Heretofore the United States had intervened manu miUtari in order to 
maintain the .‘Juvereignty of ('olombia in the Panama territory. Now the 
United -:»>‘>d aloof militarily and “intervened" by nonaction in order 

to remove the sovereignty of Uolonibia from Panama. Indeed, Talleyrand 
had been right when he stated: “The principle of nonintervention means 
more or less the same as the ])rinciple of intervention." 

Other Interventions. Intervention was practiced by the United States in 
many forms, such as nonrccogiiition. diplomatic mediation, economic pressure, 
diplomatic intervention, dollar diplomacy, the refusal or granting of credit, 
manipulation of trade, threats, the support nr nonsiippnrt of subversive and 
revolutionary groups, arms embargo, naval blockade, the temporary landing 
of armed forces, and occupation over extended period^? of time. Virtually 
every diplomatic act of the United States with respect *1' any country in 
Latin America could be C(»nstrued as an act of intervention or noninterven- 
tion. 

Did the United Stales recognize a revolutionary movement? By so doing 
the United States intervened. Did the L'nited States refuse to recognize a 
revolutionary movement after it had seized t)o\ver? Phis, too, was interven- 
tion. The United States granted a credit to stale A; it Interfered thereby 
in A's affairs. But this meant interfering also in the affairs of state B. simply 
because the United Stales did not grant a credit to that state. Intervention 
and nonintervention are a jungle of ambiguous terms from which no one 
can extricate himself without losing what 1. left of his diplomatic innocence. 

The Latin-American state.^ would never have acquired independence had it 
not been for the interventions of Britain during the Napoleonic Wars, the 
attacks by the British against Spanish possessions overseas, and the occupa- 

Hill, op. cit., p. 376. 

3" Ibid., p. 378. 
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tion of Spain by Napoleon. When Spanish sovereignty had been transferred 
to France as the occupying power, the old links of the overseas possessions 
with Madrid broke. 

The wars of liberation were fought against loyal Spanish groups and, after 
the restoration of the Bourbons, against Spain trying to recover her posses- 
sions. Born itself of revolution, the United States did not come to the aid 
of the revolutionaries of South America. For a long time the United States 
did not recognize them. Hamilton, influenced by Francisco Miranda, stood 
ready to lead a United States Army to the liberation of South America. If 
such an expedition had been launched, a unified South America would have 
probably emerged instead of the present congeries of states. 

When the liberation movement started, South America had a population of 
about 20 million, while the United States had less than 5 million. It is true 
that a united Latin .America might have threatened the security interests of 
the United States; an instinctive mistrust of a strong Latin America prob- 
ably dictated the policy of Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. However, it is 
quite probable that U.S. nonintervention stilled the develo[mient of Latin 
America, precisely as failure to transform the Confederacy through the Con- 
stitution would have arrested the growth of the United States. Thus, this 
first experiment in nonintervention of the United States entailed consequences 
of extraordinary historical importance: it prevented the emergence of a strong 
Latin America. Perhaps it fostered thereby the ascendancy of the United 
States. But by preventing the emergence of a supremely i)owerful, united 
American state, it may have, in the long run, limited severely ihe vistas of 
an “American century.” 

The joint British-American intervention which took the form of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine prevented Spain from reasserting her sovereignty over the Latin- 
American countries. While virtually all of the Latin-American states owed 
their independence to the military genius of Bolivar and San Martin, it is 
nevertheless true that some states, for example, Uruguay and San Domingo, 
owe their independence to the interventions of Britain and France. 

Only at a /afer date did the United States act as the guardian angel of 
South America. In 1867, the United States expelled the French from Mexico 
and reestablished the independence of the Mexican state which would never 
have been able to defeat by its own forces the military power of Napoleon III. 
With the blessing of the Senate, the United States supported an insurrection 
in Cuba against Spain; this insurrection was organized in the United States 
itself and led by Estrada Palma who later became the first President of Cuba. 

For a vigorous exposition of this thesis, see Carlos Davila, WV of the A^mericas, Chi- 
cago, Ziff-Davis, 1949 . It is undoubtedly true that the combined natural and manpower 
resources of North and South America would constitute the btrongesl power on earth, and 
that U.S. preoccupation with the development of countries that would be untenable in 
war not only retards Latin-American progress but also fails to develop what dc Seversky 
calls the “air backyard of the United States, ” thus endangering U.S. security. 
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In 1871 Peru, whose independence had never been recognized by the mother- 
land, enjoyed the protection of the United States in a war against Spain. The 
United States protected Venezuela in 189S against Britain and again in 1902 
against Britain, Germany, and Italy. 

Occa.si()nally the United States carried out intervention and arbitration 
jointly with other Latin-American states. For example, together with Mexico, 
it intervened in 1907 in a Central American war. In 1934, it joined other 
Latin-American nations in the arbitration of the Leticia conflict between 
Colombia and Peru. In 1935, the United States together with live Latin- 
American governments arbitrated the ('haco War. 

In other instances, the United States acted alone. For example, between 
1879 and 1884 the United Stales repeatedly and imj^uccessfully tried to set- 
tle the War of the Pacific which raged between ('hile, Peru, and Bolivia. 
In 1921, the United States mediated a conflict between Panama and Costa 
Rica. Even though Panama was closely allied with the United States, Wash- 
ington settled the conflict in favor of Costa Rica. For numy years the United 
Slates attempted to mediate the Tacna-.\rica dispute between Chile and 
Peru (and Bolivia); the di.spiite was settled, however, in 1929 without 
United States participation. 

I'or the sake of humanity it was disastrou.< that the United States did not 
intervene in the war which Paraguay waged against it^ neighbors between 
18()S aiul 1870, and which left the little country completely exhausted and 
drained of manpower. 'Fhis war reduced the male population of Paraguay 
to 28,000 and the female poi)iilation to 200,000. Xo more '^totaP' war was 
ever fought in modern history. 

Time and again, the United States intervened in foreign countries in order 
to protect life and ])roi)erty and to prevent bloodshed. OUen .American inter- 
vention wa.s requested by foreign governments. Often he United States 
intervened on its own initiative, just as any right-minded per.son would ^‘in- 
tervene” if he came upon a band of ruffians administering a beating to inno- 
cent adolescents. 

This, for example, was the case of the American intervention in Haiti in 
1915, which occurred after two presidents of slate had been murdered, more 
than a hundred of the heading citizens had been shot as hostages, and when 
an enraged mob threaleneil to kill scores of other people, including American 
citizens and diplomatic personnel. This was also the case in Nicaragua in 
1926 where the rebellious ( leneral Sandino engaged in large-scale killings. 

In other instances, timely American inti.vention prevented tiie outbreak of 
violence, as in Cuba in 190ft and in Honduras in 1919. The supervision of 
the elections in Cuba by an .American general in 1920 probably saved that 
country from being plunged into an orgy of mass violence. Should not simi- 
lar acts of preventive intervention find favor with those who praise^the gen- 
eral principles of the United Nations Charter? 
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The United States compelled Caribbean states to carry out financial re- 
forms, to modernize their tariff systems and to pay their debts. Similar 
interventions were mostly undertaken in connection with loans to be floated 
by these states on the American market, or in order to forestall intervention 
by European powers seeking to collect delinquent loans t)y force. Typical 
cases are the interventions in San Domingo in lOOS; Nicaragua, 1911 ; and in 
Haiti, 1915- 1922. 

On numerous occasions the United States intervened patently for purely 
political reasons. In 1909, for example, it opposed the establishment of a 
dictatorial rule in Nicaragua; the would-be dictator had shown aggressive 
designs against Honduras and Salvador and was planning to establish a Nica- 
raguan overlordship over Central America. This American intervention was 
certainly in line with the wishes of the countries concerned and probably also 
in line with the desires of the Nicaraguan people. 

In 1915 and 1914 the United States opposed the Mexican dictator Huerta, 
who was not only an accomplished cheat but a notorious murderer who had 
instituted a reign of violence and terror and flaunted aggressive anti-.\meri- 
can tendencies to boot. President Wilson, refusing to recognize him, pro- 
pounded a pious, though somewhat ambitious “corollary” to the Monroe 
Doctrine, namely, the resolution of the United States to “leach the Latin 
Americans to elect good men.” While it is certainly true that the Mexicans 
have the right to their own dictators, it is also true that they did not freely 
elect Huerta. 

In the course of its various intt'rventions, the United States supported both 
liberal, “leftist,” and conservative, “rightist,” parties. In 1859 ii recognized 
the liberal regime of Benito Juarez in Mexico. In 1924 it opposed a con- 
servative dictator of Hondura.s', In 1950 it persuaded the president of Haiti 
to resign and to make room for liberal financial reforms. By contrast, in 1912 
the United States protected a conservative government in Nicaragua against 
liberal attack. In 1915 the United States forestalled a leftist revolution in 
Cuba. In 1933 the United States refused to recognize the radical government 
of Grau San Martin in Cuba. 

To be sure, there are cases when it is hard to see why American forces 
intervened. Sometimes there were false alarms, sometimes the magnitude of 
the disorders was greatly exaggerated, sometimes subordinate officials simply 
made a show of strength where none was necessary. 

The military occupation of San Domingo between 1916 and 1924 seems 
to have been of doubtful benefit to the best interests of the United States. 
In 1916, an insurrection took place in San Domingo. By the consent of the 
Dominican president, the United States landed marines. A new president 
was elected, but the United States refused to recognize him unless he .signed 
a new treaty providing for the collection of customs by American officials, 
the appointment of an American financial adviser, and the establishment of 
a constabulary force under American officers. The president refused to accept 
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recognition on these terms, and the United States imposed upon the Domini- 
can Republic a virtual financial embargo. In the end the Dominican Republic 
was proclaimed to be under the military administration of the United 
States.^*^ While from the material point of view, the American rule undoubt- 
edly proved beneficial — many roads, bridges, railroad installations, and 
other facilities were built — this intervention aroused indignation in Latin 
America and led to strong opposition in the United States itself. This con- 
flict with San J.)omingo, because of its reiiercussions at home and abroad, was 
one of the incidents which, under the Hoover and Roosevelt administrations, 
led to a revision of the American policy of intervention. 

For the sake of completeness it mu.st be lulded that .some of the more im- 
portant U.S. interventions were carried out by individual American citizens 
against the expressed wish of the American iiovernincnt. This is particu- 
larly the case of the so-called filibusters, the nio<t notorious of whom was 
William Walker. This colorful soldier of fortune coiHjuered, in 1855, the 
entire state of Nicaragua. Walker’s expedition was liiiKed up with the quar- 
rels among .Xmerican financiers about railrr»ad rights across the Nicaraguan 
isthmus, W'dker atteinjited to undo the concessit)n< which C’ornelius Vander- 
bilt had obtained for railroads and other means of transportation. .After 
Walker had almost succeeded in subduing Nicaragua and had himself elected 
president, the American minister immediately extended recognition to 
Walkers government, but he was (|uickly censured by Washington, which 
thus by “nonintervention” gave the impression of siding with Vanderbilt. 
Supported by Vanderbilt, the ( entral American republics formed an alliance 
against Nicaragua. Walker was forced to surrender (1S56). His defeat was 
Vanderbilt's victory. It has been said that “it was American capitalists who 
.set up the Filibuster regime in Nicaragua, and it was :m .American capitalist 
who pulled it down.” ■ 

Balance Sheet of U.S. Intervention. Very little purpose is served if we 
scan this vast canvas of American political action in Latin .America with 
pat notions as to the “juslificaiion’’ of this or that action. Most certainly, 
not all actions were “justified. " In 1912, for example, the American Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, Henry Lane Wilson, strongly disliking the Mexican Presi- 
dent Francisco Madero, worked for his downfall, going so far as to request 
a needless concentration of American troops at the Mexican border. The 
immediate result of this uncalled-for measure was that Mexican bandits 
began to loot and terrorize with increased aggressiveness; they expected that 
the Americans would bring law into the country and thus terminate their 
lucrative trade. 

Graham H. Stuart, iMtitt Afurrira and the Vnited States, 4th ed., New Vork, .Appleton- 
Century-Ciofts, 1943, p. 294. 

Ibid., p. 328. 

Edward I. Bell, The Polithal Shame of Mexico, New York, McBride, 1914, pp. 147^, 
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Yet other American interventions were clearly justified on the grounds of 
common decency and humanitarian ideals. The assistance of American armed 
force made il possible for many Latin-American states to maintain their inde- 
pendence without incurring expenses for armaments. It is certainly no acci- 
dent that the constitution of Panama, adopted in 1904, stipulated that the 
United States should not only guarantee the independence and sovereignty 
of Panama but should also have the right to intervene in order to maintain 
domestic order. (In 1936, this clause was abrogated.) 

To understand the significance of x^merican intervention in Latin America, 
it is necessary to realize that similar interventions were carried out by many 
states all over the world. Whenever there w^as unrest and prolonged disorder, 
one or the other of the great powers intervened, usually with the acclaim of 
world public opinion. If the United Stales had not intervened in Latin 
America, other European countries would have intervened in order to pro- 
tect the life and property of their citizens. The result would have been that 
South America would have become a zone of major world conllict while, in 
fact, it remained a zone of neutrality and relative peace. 

The Latin-American countries theimelves practiced intervention against 
each other. In connection with Paraguay’s wars of the last century, interven- 
tion was practiced on a very large scale by all the particii)ants. Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay constantly intervened in each other's affairs. Virtually 
every revolution which breaks out in Latin .America is supported by and 
from another Latin-American state. 

Another important fact should not be overlooked. When the Latin-Aineri- 
can countries gained their independence, not a few among them were back- 
ward countries culturally and economically. True, some of the larger cities 
were centers of culture and learning; the University of Mexico, for example, 
was the second oldest Spanish university after Salamanca. Some of the Latin- 
American regions were culturally and economically farther advanced than 
the United States: In the 17th and early 18th centuries Brazil was inrius- 
trially ahead of North America. Vet there had been a great cultural and 
economic decline; moreover, the high standards remained geographically iso- 
lated in the major cities. Hence with the exception of the ABC and a few 
other states, the Latin-American nations and certainly most of the Carib- 
bean countries (except Cuba) were not ripe for .self-government. Throughout 
the continent illiteracy was, and still is, widespread. There was no stable 
government. Political intercourse usually took the form of violence. 

It would have been a normal development if these states had been taken 
under the guardianship of mandating powers. Since this did not happen, it 
evolved on the United States to maintain a minimum of order and orderly 
government. American intervention was therefore a substitute method for 
colonialism and the ransom which the Latin governments paid for the privi- 
lege of being sovereign and independent at a time when they lacked the 
ability to rule themselves. 
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On the whole, the experiment was successful. The Latin-American nations 
were enabled to achieve great progress both in the economic and in the cul- 
tural fields. They reduced illiteracy and they “worked their passage home” 
to moderately efficient forms of government. Whatever occasional mistakes 
there might have been, the United State did not abuse, on the whole, its 
power of intervention for narrowly selfish interests. 

Nor did the United States impose its rule over Latin America. Countries 
that were occupied in the course of intervention were, without exception, re- 
turned to full independence. As Secretary of State Hughes remarked: “The 
significant thing about American military interventions in Latin American 
republics was not that the United States went in, but that they came out.” 
It is, therefore, .somewhat difficult to take at face value the clamorous and 
fashionable indictments which not a few among our contemporary historians 
have hurled against the alleged crimes of American intervention in Latin 
America. 

International Law. Intervention is a term with r any legal meanings. 
According to one definition “intervention is the attempt of one or more states, 
even by use of force, to coerce another stale in its purely state action. When 
a state directly Interferes with the exercise of the lawful state authority in 
or by another state, it constitutes intervention. ' li follows that if there be 
no lawful action by a lawfully constituted state, an act of interposition cannot 
be considered as intervention. 

Intervention loses its aggressive or warlike character if it is consented to 
by the states which are it.s objects. Moreover, intervention may take place 
for the express purpo.se of avoiding war. Intervention is legal if it is carried 
out for the purpose of self-preservation: if a breach of the law as between 
states has taken place; and also if the whole body of civilized states has 
concurred in authorizing the inten’entifni.'"' Otherwise, iiucrvention is a war- 
like act; .sometimes it is war. pure and simple. 

The practical meaning of all these definitions is that intervention is legal 
or illegal according to (he argument which one chooses and according to the 
criteria which one employs. For a pacifist, intervention may be perfectly 
justified if it avoids war. be it at the price of completely changing the po- 
litical structure of a nation. For a radical partisan of national independence, 
intervention is unjustified, even if nonintervention were to lead to full-fledged 
war. The difficulty is compounded by the circumstance that a passive as well 
as an active policy of a major state alway.s, by necessity, constitutes some 
kind of intervention. 

George Grafton Wilson, International Law, NW York, Silver Burdett, 1935, p. 91. 

Report of the Delegates of the United States of America to the Sixth International 
Conference of American States, Havana, Cuba, 1928, Government Printing Office, 1928, 
pp. 14/. 

William Edwards Hall, A Treatise on International Law, New York, Oxford, 1895, 
pp. 297/. 
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From the end of the I9th century onward, the Latin-American states 
fought a violent diplomatic battle against the United States’ practice of inter- 
vention. This battle of words occasionally reached the height of absurdity, 
as, for example, when Argentina proclaimed that even diplomacy is a form of 
intervention. The Latin-American countries used the various Pan-American 
conferences to suggest so-called “doctrines’^ which they hoped would be codi- 
fied int() international law and restrict United States freedom of action. 
Specirically, they tried to elaborate a code of behavior to control the recog- 
nition nr nonrecognition by the United States of governments which had 
come to power through revolution. Naturally, it proved impossible to find 
acceptable definitions. A political problem cannot be solved by sublimating 
it into a legal concept . 

In 19x33, at the Pan-.\merican Conference of Montevideo, a subcommittee 
adopted the following definition of intervention; '* 

Any act of state, through diplomatic representation, by armed force, whh a view 
to making the state's will dominate the will of another .state, and, in general, any 
maneuver, interference or interposition of any sort, employing such means, either 
directly or indirectly in matters of the obligations of another slate, whatever its 
motive, shall be considered as intervention, and likewise .i violation of international 
law. It w’ould seem quite unnecessary to state that the subcommittee was, and is 
in perfect accord that any friendly act to offer good olVues and mediation in the 
foreign relations of states in order to maintain peace is, by its very nature, out.^ide 
the definition of inteivention. 

The Montevideo policy was influenced by the Argentine foreign minister, 
Dr. Saavedra Lamas, who championed a Pan-Latin instead of a Pan-Ameri- 
can League and looked, in the hope that the United Stale.s crmld be ex- 
cluded from hemisphere policy, to Eun)pe for associations with the l.atin- 
American countries. The principle of nonintervention was the main weapon 
in the arsenal of Argentine diplomacy. For all practical purj)o>es, it was the 
legal tool by which the power and political initiative of the United States in 
the Western Hemisphere were to be neutralized. 

The Seventh International Uonlerence of the .American States at Monte- 
video did not accept the subcommittee’s definition but affirmed the funda- 
mental principle that “no state has the right to intervene in the internal 
or external affairs of another," The Buenos Aires ('onfcrence of 1936 re- 
inforced the principle and sti})ulated that direct or indirect intervention for 
whatever reasons was “inadmissible.” This principle of the inadmissibility of 
intervention was reaffirmed in 1938 at the Conference cf Lima. 

**The real, though unspfcifinl. t.irget «)f tlii-i *‘<itu trine” was tli<‘ ‘‘corollary” of Sec- 
retary Olncy who, in 1875, slated that “the United States is practically Sovereign on 
this continent, and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its interposition.” 
It is noteworthy that this corollary was contained in a note to Britain and was de- 
signed to protect Venezuela in a boundary dispute with British Guiana. 
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Good Neighbor Policy. In implementation of the policy of noninterven- 
tion, the United States adopted the good neighbor policy vis-a-vis the Latin- 
American countries. Applied to concrete .situations this policy fell somewhat 
short of expectations. A test ca.se came when Mexico expropriated the United 
States oil companies and, in Cordell Hull's words, “proceeded to outright 
confiscation of American property.” 'Ihi.^ expropriation was ‘‘justified” by 
the highly original Cardenas “doctrine,” ‘ ■ which .stated, in essence, that 
American citizens are not entitled to receive compensation becau.se persons 
who emigrate to a foreign country should acquire local nationality and as- 
sume the rights and obligations of the citizens of the host country. Accord- 
ingly, since Mexican -owned oil property had been expropriated, American oil 
property in Mexico should also be expropriated. 

This unilateral doctrine was a radical departure from traditional inter- 
national law, and the United States government did not accept its validity. 
However, the Roo.sevelt administration was not inclined to press the point, 
let alone pri^eed to forceful intervention. The Mexic.m government was 
aware of this unwillingness. Since there wa< litigation, and since the various 
Ran-American treaties stipulated that disputes should be mediated or arbi- 
trated, the Uiiiiecl States proposed that the conilirl be arbitrated by a third 
and neutral power. Mexico refused this offer. According to all the rules and 
codes of international conduct. Mexico was now in the wrong. Still, the 
United Slates refrained from taking strong action. Unexpectedly, however, 
and po.ssibly without direction from the Stale Department or the White 
House, the U.S. Tr(*a.sury stopped buying silver on the Mexican market and 
thus put the Mexican economy under a heavy strain. a result, Mexico 
precipitately sought a com|)roniise. The Stale Department failed to take 
advantage of the situation and negotiated an agreement which, e.xcept for 
minor concessions to the United States, was highly advaniM eons to Mexico.^" 

Allegedly the agreement [)revented the total expropriatic^i of American oil 
property. In actual fact, however, the so-called “coinjiromise ' was arrived 
at by the granting of an .American loan to Mexico. It is difficult to explain 
why the American government did not compensate the U.S. oil companies by 
turning over the money to them directly. Is it not proliable that il the sus- 
pension of silver purchases in Mexico had started at an eailier moment, the 
Mexican government would have become far more [iliable? This, then, was 
a case when the principle of nonintervention was skillfully employed by a 
Lalin-American state aj^ainst the interest of the United States. 

The U.S. government publicized the Mex^ an oil dispute a.s a test case show- 
ing the sincerity with which it now adhered to the principle of noninterven- 

‘^“Sce Salvador Mendo/a. La Pintniia Cduinut^, Mexico, Hotas. pp. 19ff. 

^‘■’Sec Harry Hersh Shapiro, The United States and the Principle oj Absolute Nondnter- 
veniion in Latin America with Particular Reference to Mexico, unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, IW, Chap. 4. 
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tion. It is difficult to believe that President Roosevelt's social philosophy 
did not strongly influence his decisions or that he was overly concerned about 
the damage inflicted upon Big Business, i.e., the oil industry. 

The Mexican oil case may or may not have allayed the so-called “suspi- 
cions” of the Latin-American countries. It is probably Impossible to allay 
suspicions which, in most part, are simply a convenient cloak for political in- 
tentions. 

The fact is that Mexico very quickly entered into oil agreements with 
Japan and Germany and thus supplied the two aggressors with oil which they 
had difficulty in procuring elsewhere. American forbearance therefore threat- 
ened not only the security of the United States proper but the security of 
all the countries in the Western Hemisphere. Other countries have followed 
Mexico on the road of “nationalization" of foreign proi)erty ^although Mexico 
itself gradually has come to modify its original uncompromising attitude). 
Obviously, an international system tolerating “nationalizalioiib" cannot be 
at the same time a system favoring international economic development and 
capital export. International economic progress would be arrested if the 
nationalization craze were not stopped. 

No less serious are the implications as regards the national security of this 
country. The United States has changed from an oil-exporting to an (^il- 
importing country which must rely on the oil resoiirce.s of the ( aribbeaii area 
and of the Middle East. If the Mexican and Iranian examples were followed, 
matters far graver would be at stake than the financial bosses of a few .\meri- 
can oil companies; clearly the infatuation with expropriation need not be 
restricted to oil. Condoning of nationalization policies, albeit in the name of 
the principle of nonintervention, cannot be considered as a sound precedent 
for democratic action. 

Balance Sheet of Nonintervention. 'I'he Second World War demon- 
strated the hollowness of the principle of nonintervention. 'Fo realize this 
it is sufficient to exercise one s imagination by visualizing the establishment, 
for example, in 1942, of a Nazi- or Japanese-controlled government in the 
midst of South America. Is there any doubt that the United States would 
have intervened energetically and that its initiative would have been sup- 
ported by a large majority of the Latin-.\merican states? As it was, a pro- 
Nazi government took over Bolivia in 1944. Collective nonrecognition fol- 
lowed; lend-lease arrangements and export-import plans were suspended, 
and economic pressure was applied. Thereupon, the attitude of the Bolivian 
government changed, and Bolivia manifested her sympathies toward the 
United Nations. Bolivia secured recognition and — thereupon happily returned 
the former pro- Axis sympalhizeis to power. 

In 1944, the foreign minister of Uruguay, Guani, elaborated a new “doc- 
trine" which stipulated that for the duration of the war the American repub- 
lics should refuse to recognize any new government set up by force, pending 
an investigation regarding the methods of its establishment and its sincerity 
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in fulfilling the inter-American responsibilities. This was the expression by 
circumlocution of the unwillingness of the American states to accept a Nazi- 
01 * Japanese-inspired government into their midst. Whatever the motivation 
and formulation, the states of the Western Hemisphere recognized the need 
for intervention under certain conditions. The chief difference was that, from 
now on, many were to participate in what previously had been condemned 
as an illegal act. 

This unexpected development aroused new “suspicions” on the part of 
some Latin states, which then began to find fault even with the venerable 
principle of the recognition of de facto governments. The Act of Chapultepec, 
adopted in March, 1945, by twenty American republics in token of their 
wartime solidarity, could do little but again cemdemn intervention and ter- 
ritorial conquest and proclaim the nonrecognition of acquisitions made by 
force. Tt also stipulated the steps which should he taken in order to prevent 
war or to stamp out the threat of war. These steps were identical with the 
well-known “sanctions," which range from the recall chiefs of diplomatic 
missions through the breaking of diplomatic relations and coercive economic 
measure^ to the defensive, or preventive, use of armed force. Whether these 
steps are caiVd “sanctions" or “interventions." or anything else, is imma- 
terial. 

The significant changes introduced by the Act of Chapultepec are that 
interventions or sanctions can be employed, but only in the case of a threat 
to peace or actual aggre.ssion; and that sanctions (or intervention) should 
not be undertaken unilaterally but upon agreement among the signatory 
states. 

I'he future will tell whether the need for agreement for multilateral action 
will not impede the timely execution of sanctions. Xo one knows how’ the 
treaty i.s to be implemented. No rules have been established concerning the 
methods by which “agreements” should be reached. W’ill iht voting be done 
by sinif)le or two-thirds majority, and will there he a veto power on the part 
of the United State.s or of the Latin-American nati^ais? Will the voting 
procedure be similar to that in the United Nations, and will it therefore 
conflict with the principles enshrined in the various Pan-American declara- 
tions? Or will there be equal voting rights in contrast to the United Nations 
Charter? The odds are that any serious lest would expose the .\ct for what is: 
meaningless verbiage. 

Pan-Americanism. I'he story of American intervention in Latin America 
is less confusing than it may appear at first glance. During the 19th and 
early 20lh centuries the United States pra ’iced intervention chiefly in order 
to maintain peace in the We.stern Hemisphere, to further progress, and to 
preserve good relations with the Latin-American nations. The choice of the 
tool, namely, intervention, was largely dictated by the conditions of the time. 

During the last thirty years, the Latin-American countries haye made 
great strides. The objective of United Slates policy is still the same — ^peace, 
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progress, and friendship. But this objective can no longer be attained by the 
old methods. Instead, the United States now pursues this objective by the 
practice of nonintervention. Diplomatic forbearance took the place of mili- 
tary occupation; a policy of “don't” was substituted for a policy of “do.'' 

The essential point is that the choice between intervention and noninter- 
vention is a matter of expediency and not of IVrlfaMsr/iauunfi^. Noninterven- 
tion was deemed expedient ever since the time of the Hoover administration, 
but no government should commit itself as to the choice of its fufure strategy 
and lactics. Ihe principle of nonintervention docs not impose on the United 
States the obligation fwt to defend its interests. H American interests were 
to require intervention, the United States would have to resort to this tech- 
nique, if only as an ultima ratio. 

In the last analysis, the controversy over intervention is one of the false 
issues that plague American foreign policy. It serves to becloud the funda- 
mental failure of Pan-Americanism. Hemispheric solidarity is a pleasing 
slogan; the fact remains that of the eighty-odd conventions and treaties 
signed at the various I’an-American ( onferences since 1S81, (mly om' treaty 
was ratified by, and is therefore binding on, all the American nations: this 
happy exception was the Sanitary C'ode, adojited in U^24 at Havana.'' 

Since 1820, when bolivar convoked an American congress to Panama, 
over 200 inter-American and Pan-American ( onferences have been held. 
These conferences resulted in little else but schola.stic exeicises in the drafting 
of sonorous phrases. Principles were enunciated; from one conference to the 
next, these principles were embellished. Yet one may well ask whether I an- 
Americanism is a living thing out.^ide of seminars in internati.)nal law? 

It has been said that “Pan^AmericanLsm is merely a cooperative move- 
ment.” Unfc^rtunately. it is hard to see any area of truly ()rohtablc coo[)era- 
tion outside the sphere of speechmaking. When Secretary Blaine adled the 
first Pan-American Conference in 1889, he hoped that the Americas would 
become united through a customs union, a monetary union, and an inter- 
American bank. It took fifty-one years before, in 1940, the least ambitious 
of these ideas was taken up-and killed. In 1948, a new proposal was made 
at Bogota to create an inter-American bank, but the idea was again shelved 
for “technical” reasons. Regardless of whether Blaines concept is still fully 
valid in the present era of ncomercantilism. there is no concerted hemispheric 
economic effort. Despite great natural wealth, economic progress in Latin 
America has been lagging behind until recently. Pan-Americanism and 
hemispheric solidarity are myths. 

This failure has been caused in part by the misconception that Pan- 
Americanism can come to life as a “cooperative” rather than a political 
movement and that hemispheric solidarity .should manifest itself through 
negative legal regulations ratAer than positive political and economic action, 

” Set; Davila, op. cit.t p. 170. 
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Communist-dominated Guatemala, albeit one of the smallest Latin-American 
states, sparked a major crisis when its Foreign Minister, addressing in 
March, 1954, the Tenth Conference of American States at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, inveighed against United States ‘‘imperialism ’ and “intervention,’’ 
although the United States had failed to take any serious steps to halt 
(juatemalas program of nationalization and infiltration by communists. 
Although Secretary of State John F'oster Dulles persuaded eighteen Latin- 
American states to join him in a strongly worded anticommunist resolution, 
there was, under the provisions of Fan-American agreements, no practical 
procedure for enforcing this re.solution auainst Guatemala. A diplomatic 
Rotary Club specializing in New Year's n'M^hiiions canmit become a force 
in the world of 1954. Without intense economic cooperation, there will be no 
real political unity in the .Americas. Without a political solidarity that can be 
tested in the fire, oj modern lear, there will be no I’an-Ainericanism. 

The failure of Fan-.\meri( anism is |)artly the responsibility of the Latin- 
American governments and their jealousies and reuionai power politics. But 
the United States, too, cannot escape res|)on^ibility. The United States, mis- 
taking word' action, never realized the trap in the “Fan-American" or 
hemispheric concept. There is no reasrui why the United States should base 
its American policit's on the agreement nf all Latin- \meriian republics; nor is 
there any reason why the proved method id bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments should not be ajjplied. By trying to everybody into the act, even 
weak and hostile elements, the play never reaches the stage. 

.At a time when Siberia and Africa are being developed as major centers of 
military and economic power, the economic growl h of Latin America must be 
accelerated with all means at the dispersal of the United States. It is up to 
the United States as the leading .American nation to str.-vjthen its initiative 
and to secure the military safety of the American nations developing their 
common econcunic and military strength to the maximum. As a first step 
there must be a tdose reexamination of the American policies of the ITiited 
States. 
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Chapter 17 
PROPAGANDA 


The term “propaganda” has been rendered ambiguous by too frequent use. 
Prior fo the First World War the term was virtually unknown except to spe- 
cialists familiar with the Congregatio de prnpagduda fide — a cardinals com- 
mittee having charge of the church’s foreign missions. 

Nevertheless, propaganda was practiced in anliquiiy, long before the inven- 
tion of the printing press and the radio, 'fhe oldest known piece of literature, 
discovered in 1947, is an ancient Sumerian epic.' I'he poem, entitled Enmcrkar 
and the Lord of Aratta, far surpasses in age the classic Greek epics, the 
Odyssey anc^ ^tfod. It tells the story of a political victory more than 5,000 
years ago in which King Enmerkar of Erech, one the ni(»re important of 
the Sumerian cities, devised a stratagem of “war of nerves” much like that 
used today. Hie King sent his ambassador over seven mountain ranges to the 
city of Aratta located cither in Persia or western India. Emnerkar first made 
sure that he had the support of the goddess Inanna— Sumerian counterpart 
of the Greek goddess Aphrodite. Then back and forth between Erech and 
Aratta his emissary traveled, applying political jiressure both by threat and 
.subtle persuasion until finally the morale of the people was broken, and the 
city fell and succumbed to the domination of Enmerkar. 

Propaganda is an attempt to influence the minds and opinions, and ulti- 
mately, the behavior of people. Unfortunately, this derinili(ui is so broad that 
it takes in virtually all intellectual and emotional intercourse, oral or written, 
because in practically every transaction and discussion there is an element of 
“I want you to do so-and-so.” John Stuart Mill, writing his System of Logic, 
undoubtedly wanted to influence people by explaining to them the mean- 
ing and the better use of syllogisms, yet while this may be a rcductio ad 
absurdum, there is little doubt that his writings on economics and politics 
contained propaganda elements. In a very broad sense, therefore, any science, 
even mathematics, can be said to contain certain propagandistic elements, the 
natural sciences perhap.s less (though ther^ are historically important excep- 
tions, such as Ernst Haeckel), and the social and political sciences more. 

The term “propaganda” if used in a very broad sense has no meaning. 
While it is admittedly Impossible to draw a clear line of distinction, propa- 
ganda designates specifically any systematic e§ort at persuasion beh^een po- 

> Sec The New York Times, Mar. 2, 1947, p. 20, column 1. 
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litkal groups in order to achieve or forestall political changes' Efforts at per- 
suasion are generally directed by one hostile group against another, but propa- 
ganda is also applied against neutrals and friends. It is carried out by appeals 
to emotions, conditioned reflexes, and thought, and is basically a conscious 
attempt to produce political action or inaction. 

Lies and falsehood, though a frequent characteristic of |)ropaganda, are 
not a necessary one. In mo.st cases a propagandist ic presentation of a problem 
will resemble far more closely the plea of a skillful lawyer than the cool 
analysis of a scientist whose sole intention is to clarify assumptions; to ascer- 
tain facts, multiple causes, and effects; and to weigh accurately the impor- 
tance of each factor. The propagandist, if and when he speaks the truth, will 
speak it forcefully, but he will rarely .speak the whole truth: instead of an 
"interpretation/’ or a working hypothesis, he will have a “slant.” ''' While the 
true scientist will take care to point out defects of and e\cc[)tions to a given 
thc.sis and mention assumptions which are not susceptible lo proof, the propa- 
gandist will avoid any reference indicating that his a.ssertions are not w^holly 
beyond criticism. He will speak with the a.ssurance of one who has the one 
and only answer. There wall be no “ifs” and “huts,’’ except w'hen called for 
by the exigencies of the propaganda point of view'. Phe unskilled propagan- 
dist may resort to falsehoods and bluntne.ss- both of which, especially in 
their crude forms, are only seldom effective. Yet the true art of propaganda 
consists in systematic and deliberate iornndation, omission, and indirection, 
aiming to change, after an interval of time, the pattern of stereotypes in peo- 
ple's minds.^ 

It is customary to inveigh against propaganda as evil l)y definition. How’- 
ever, propaganda may be the only means of arousing a i)eople against dan- 
gers which confront them but which are either not recognimi or are blinked 
at. Hy contrast, propaganda may transform itself from servant into master, 
an uncontrollable force pitted against reason. Conflicts which cvmld easily be 
adjusted might degenerate into war becau.se passion and haired have been 
inflamed by propaganda. 

Whatever its moral value, propaganda cannot be aliolished, as has been 
naively proposed, by international agreement." Tropaganda cannot be clo.sely 
defined, and for this reason alone it cannot be dealt with l)y international 
treaty. Even if nations dissolved their propaganda agencies, they would still 
be separated by differing concefits of political and .social institutions, and they 

-Kurt Baschw'itz in Du una dir Mas^e (id od., Lddcn, Brill, 1951, passim) emphasi/cs 
that propaganda makes use of two basic deviers- activating and paralyzing ideas. 

■*’ On slogans and symbols, see Public Opinion and World Politics, I^ectures on the 
Harris Foundation, 1933, edited by Quincy Wright, Chicago, University of ('hicago Press, 
I93i,pp. 110-1.56. 

the significance of stereotypes, see Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion, New York, 
Hannurt, Brace, 1922, pp. 119 -125. 

James P Warburg, Unwritten Treaty (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1946, p. 157), 
where the author presents the drafts for a treaty on psychological warfare disarmament. 
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would seek to justify their actions by special pleading. Propaganda is simply 
an integral part of political action. The mills of propaganda will keep on 
grinding as long as people act politically. 

FUNCTIONS OF PROPAGANDA 

The Roman Empire was supported by three major propaganda devices: 
the concept of the civis Romanus served to enhance the prestige of the em- 
pire — as did the military emblems, the fii\tfs^ which symbolized the strength 
of the Roman legion. Ihe Roman Empirr protected all men. citizens and 
subject peoples alike, and [)rovided a stable order with efticient administra- 
tion, as well as the sober blessings of the /V/v Romnna, In dealings with other 
nations, the Romans, before resorting to the lone of arms, always offered 
varying degrees of partnership rather than crude domination, ft was their 
policy, whenever they established j)ermanenl relations with any people, to 
respect their customs as well as to transfer their god into the Pantheon, 
the temple of all gods. In the later period the empire ^tood for Christianity.'’ 

The medieval emperors stood for “unity” or ‘ peace.” the American revo- 
lutionariu u . Independence, .self-governnumt. ontl ultimately for the Bill of 
Rights, while the armies of the French Revolution pn^pagated the concept 
of political freedom and equality. 'I'he stage of modern history is crowded 
wdth empires or “movements” i)retending to represent a “mission” assigned to 
them by some mystical power such as De.stiiiy or Dialectic. Thus, propa- 
ganda welds together states which depend for their very existence upon co- 
hesive forces generated by propaganda — whether these cohesive forces are 
channeled into domestic integration or foreign aggression. Propaganda is a 
substitute for organic belonging together. 

What is the function of propaganda in foreign relaiicn-? ' Simply to in- 
fluence a foreign government so that it will adopt a poli<.y which is advan- 
tageous to i)ne s own [)olicy or, if that foreign government i> impen ioiis to 
propaganda, to de|)rive it of the support of public opinion. 

A country may have a surplus of a commodity which it wants to .sell; so 
it may embark on a propaganda campaign to familiarize other nations with 
the availability of that commodity and convince prtKspective customers that 
it would be beneficial to them if they w’ould buy. Brazil, for example, em- 
ployed publicity experts in several European countries to inculcate the coffee- 
drinking habit - and sell the surplus of its immense coffee crop. Commercial 
treaties are usually preceded by such prop * 'anda as are practically all other 

®Scf Alfred Sturminger, Politischr Propaganda in der Wdtgnchkhie: Bcispide vom 
Altertum fm in die Gegenwart, Vienna, Bergland Buch, 19.^8, pp 19if, 

• A short history of political propaganda may be found in Serge Chakotin. The Rape 
of ihe Masses: The Psychology oj Totalitarian Political Propaganda (London. Routlcdgc, 
1940, pp. 128-1.S9); also in Frederick E. Lumicy, The Propaganda Menace (New York. 
Applcton-Century-Crofts, 193.1, pp. 45-76). 
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agreements, including ‘'giveaway*' programs of the Lend-Lease and Marshall 
Plan type. 

The adoption of any policy is usually the result of successful preparatory 
propaganda. This is true of loans, alliances, declarations of war, and attempts 
to make peace. Propaganda serves to condition the minds of one s own people 
and of one's friends and foes, as well as of neutral nations, to the ready ac- 
ceptance of the proposed policy and to the rejection of unacceptable policies. 
It “makes the case" for the soundness of the policy and the necessity of one's 
acts. 

PROPAGANDA IN DIPLOMACY 

At present practically all governments intrust propaganda to special 
ministries or agencies. This does not mean, however, that prior to the estab- 
lishment of these official organizations, governments did not engage in propa- 
ganda, or that these ministries and agencies monopolize a government's 
propaganda. Such an interpretation would be based on the erroneous idea 
that propaganda activities consist merely of dissemination of verbal appeals. 
These ministries engage merely in owe specific kind of propaganda —public 
relations and advertising of the government as a whole, ^'ct diplomacy is per- 
meated by propaganda which is contained in communications sent from one 
government to the other, in “notes, * “requests,’* “protests," “publications," 
“demands for apologies,” “declarations," official speeches, and the like. 

A good example of the propagandistic content of many diplomatic ex- 
changes may be taken from the corre.spondencc between Emperor W ilhelm II 
and Tsar Nicholas II in 1904. At that time, Ricssia was involved in her 
disastrous war with Japan. France was the ally of Russia, but on account 
of the Briti.sh-Japanese alliance and the Franco- Briti.sh entente, in statu 
nascendi, France could not come to Russia’s aid. In effect, in order to placate 
the British, on whose friendship they counted most, the French committed 
several rather unfriendly acts against Ru.ssia as, for example, refusing to sell 
them warships. This situation pleased W'ilhelm, whose supreme hope was to 
split France from Russia. Hence we find the following pa.ssages in his letter 
to Nicholas of June 6, 1904: ^ 

I had an interesting conversation about the war with the French military attache 
who, on my remark that I thought it most astonishing that France, as your ally, 
"did not send down their fleet to keep Port Arthur open till your Baltic fleet had 
arrived,” answered that it was true but that they had to reckon with o^er powers: 
after a series of allusions 1 found out what I always feared, that the Anglo-French 
agreement had one main effect in stopping France from helping you. II va sans dire 
that if France had been under the obligation of helping you with her fleet, 1 would 

^ See Die Grosse Poliiik der Europdischen Kabinette 1871-1Q14, Vol. 19/1, “Der Russisch- 
JapanLsche Krieg,” Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgcsellschaft fur Politik und Geschichlc, 1925, 
p. m. 
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not have budged with a finger to harm her, that would have been most illogical 
on the part of one before whose eyes is always the picture “The yellow peril.” 

These remarks were followed by many others in subsequent letters. They 
were not entirely lost on the Russians. In September the Russian Foreign 
Minister Count Lamsdorf instructed his ambassador in Paris, in connection 
with a minor incident, to tell the French I'overnment that its “attitude pro- 
duces an impression extremely unfavorable to France which is being accused 
of having an excessive fear of Japan.” .\ ^hort while later, when German 
deliveries of coal to Russian ships provoked Itritish protests, Wilhelm wTOte 
to Nicholas that “this new^ menace must he countered by Germany and 
Russia.” This was, of course, the point Wilhelm tried to put over. 

Similar incidents could be found in many other diplomatic exchanges, al- 
though few of them are so blunt and oulsjMjken. l^ually, diplomatic letters 
are written to show how beneficial cooperation would he or what greater 
advantages could be derived from ceasing to cooj)erate with a third powder. 

Far from using propaganda, diplomacy may he dominated by it. For ex- 
ample, by the end of 1031 when the power. s were preparing the Lausanne 
disarmament conference to be convened early in 1032. it became quite clear 
that the moment was most iinpropitioiis for the undertaking. Not only was 
there little hope of achieving an agreement on the reduction of armaments, 
but economic problems were much more prc.ssing and should have been taken 
up first. Flections w’hich probably would lead to changes in government were 
pending in France and Germany. Vet the disarmament conference had been 
given such a pioj^aganda build-up that, in Dr. Rene^’ word.^. “no government 
would suggest postponement of the conference without creating misunder- 
standings.” Accordingly, the powers contrived to save the conference from 
immediate collapse. The cho.sen method was “to spin out proceedings and 
not to get down to business until after the French elecM uis.” Proceedings 
were s|)un out but the conference never got down to husilU'^.'' 

The crux of the disarmament discussions at that time was whether the 
We.stern powders would reduce their armaments to the level of Germany or 
whether (ierniany would be allowed to increase her armament*^ in order to 
reach the level maintained by the Western powers. Fhe Germans based their 
rase on the principle of eciuality. which the Western powers could not refute 
without coming into basic conflict with their own professed ideals. Especially 
the French, who have painted the word eg^///7e— equality on nearly all their 
public buildings, were hard put to o[>pose Germany's claims with plausible 
arguments. They attempted to emphasize “security” against “equality” but 
thereby made their bad ca.se worse, Germany having been allowed far less 
“security” than any other power. In other words, French policy lacked the 
propaganda underpinning which policy needs in order to be successful. 

®E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler (eds.), Documents on British Foreign Policy 
1919-]9J9, second series, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1948, Vol. Ill, “wl-1932,** 
p. SO/. 
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“Declarations” often are issued for propaganda purposes rather than as 
commitments. Por example, during the Sudetenland crisis in 19vS8, the British 
Government at a decisive moment issued through the P’oreign Office a declara- 
tion that if, in spite of all efforts. PVance and Czechoslovakia should become 
involved in war, they would be assisted by Russia as well as Great Britain.^" 
However, this declaration was made almost furtively — it was made to the 
press by an “unnamed" official—so as not to constitute a British obligation. 
It was designed as a warning to Germany. 

Of course, declarations must sometimes be more forceful to be really under- 
stood. Such a declaration was the famous British pledge of March 31, 1939, 
promising I'oland help in case of attack. This pledge w^as i)redominantly a 
propaganda pledge because it was concei%a*d as a last attempt to warn Ger- 
many that, by pursuing her policy, she would ultimately be opposed by 
British arms. \’et the pledge, to be propagandist ically effective, had to be 
given legal validity. 

Official government publications are more often than not composed and 
released for propaganda purposes. Outstanding among them are the “color 
books." which from lime to time are published either to justify a given 
policy or to expose the policy of an opponent: most important are the “Cfilor 
books" issued after the outbreak of a war and i)m porting to show how it came 
about. All such books contain actual documents, but they do not contain alt 
the documents; nor are the printed documents always given in their full 
length. They arc propaganda by srlcction. It will be remembered that shortly 
before the .Argentine elections in’ 1946. the T.S. Department of State issued a 
publication showing the affiliation of certain Argentineans with Xazi e.spion- 
age. It was widely believed that this publication was timed to coincide with 
the Argentine elections and that it was the purpose of the State Department 
to discredit one of the candidates, Juan IVron; if .so, the attempt failed.'*^ 

Information concerning secret treaties ctmcluded by opponents furnishes 
a government with unique propaganda opportunities. For example, in June, 
1917, the (ierman legation in Switzerland received, through a Swiss Cabinet 

'*"This communique had ooKinated with ('hunhill who wanted to show the ‘‘unity ol 
sentiment and purpose between Britain P'ranLe, and Russia against Hitlerite aggression 
It was released after a violent speech by Hitler The “pith,” to use Mr. Churchill’s word, 
of the communi(iue was worded a.*' follows- ‘ If, in spite of the efforts made by the British 
Prime Minister, a German attack is made on (?/echoslovakia, the immediate result mu.st 
be that Franc<* will be bound to come to her assistance, and Great Britain and Russia 
will certainly stand by France ” The inclusion of the word “certainly,” by a strange twist 
of grammar, deprived this communique of any legal validity that it might have had. The 
Russian government ‘‘certainly” had not authorized the British Foreign Offee to speak 
in its name. (See Winston Churchill, The Second World War, Boston, Houii^ton Mifflin, 
1948, p. .109.) Italics are the author^’. 

"Harold Ternperley and Lillian M. Penson (ed.s.), A Century of Diplomatic Blue 
Hooks, 1SI4- 1914, London, ('arnbridge, 19J8. 

'“See Blue Book on Arfieniina: Consultation amonn the American Republics with Re- 
^Pect to ike Argentine Situation, Memorandum of the United States Goveriuaetit, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, February, 1946; New York, Greenberg, 1946. 
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member, vital information about a secret session of the French parliament. 
In this session the French government had informed the deputies that, ac- 
cording to a secret agreement between France and I'sarist Russia, the fol- 
lowing territorial rearrangements would he made upon the termination of the 
war: In addition to Syria, France would receive Alsace-Lorraine and the Saar 
area, while it would obtain priority rights in the Rhdnprovinz of Prussia, 
which was to be transformed into a buffer in other words, France would 
establish control over all (German territories ’west of the Rhine. In return. 
Russia would be given the Dardanelles and (’onstantinople. 

The Derman minister commented that, in lii^ ojiinion, the publication of 
this secret treaty would cause considerable indignation in Russia and the 
United States, but he cautioned that the text mvM be publi.shed in such a 
way that the source would not be compromised The minister suggested that 
the information be published in the newspaj)er Hrrnrr I'a^wacht which, 
throughout the war. had served as the mouihjVieee of Lenin's non- Russian 
comrades. (Up to April, 1^17, Karl Radek \\i\^ one d the chief editorial 
writers of this paper.) Publication in the Ta^^wtidit would have the double 
advantage that it would be i)icked up immediately all o\’er the w’orld and 
that it wo'jid :'.ot compromise the indiscreet Swa^ polilirian to whom this 
paper was strongly opposed. 'I’o cover tracks even more, the minister sug- 
ge.sted that the article should indicate that the information had been re- 
ceived from socialists in Stockhf)lm wh(» were in touch with their friends in 
Petrograd. The (lerman Foreign Office accej)ted this pro|)o>al and also made 
arrangements to familiarize the Petrograd socialists “who were working for 
peace" with the information.* ’ 'Fhe reverberations of this indiscretion proved 
very embarra.'^sing to the Wc'^tern government'^, fhe l>oKhe\iks wer*e so im- 
pressed by the effectiveness of this particular propaganda technique that, 
upon coming to jrower. they published many tn'aties ai'ii agreements con- 
cluded between Tsarist Rus>ia and “capitalist" and “impe .alist " nations in 
order to show' the “rottenness" of bour-geois foreign piOicies; unfortunately, 
they have failed ever since UMS to publish, for the purpose of comparison, 
any documents of their own foreign policy. 

'I'he speeches of statesmen almo.st always serve propagandistic purposes, 
not only in u^hat is said but al.^^o in how and even whirc it is .said. TVopaganda 
is contained not only in the points made in a speech, and in the degree of 
moderation or violence, but the locality where the speech is delivered is also 
often very significant. For example, in December, l^SS, Italy claimed con- 
cessions in Corsica and Tunisia; thereupon Premier Daladier of France visited 
these two areas and delivered .several speeches which, though moderate, ef- 
fectively conveyed the warning intended. 

Any foreign policy to gain support must identify its concrete purposes with 
certain ideas or principles. The true aims of foreign policy can rarely be 

U.S. National Archives, German Foreign Office Files, ]QN-191S, Microfilm Reel 25Q7 
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publicized in their entirety— except at the risk of making these aims difficult 
or impossible of attainment. No country will declare that it desires to annex 
a certain territory; it will bare its unselfish Intention of “liberating" the in- 
habitants of that territory or simply of extirpating a threat to general peace. 
Since propaganda invokes principles and does not and cannot admit the true 
motives of policy, there is an apparent lack of consistency which sometimes 
is apt to prove embarrassing. 

Foreign policy is a series of acts for a purpose. In order to be successful 
this purpose must be understood and approved not only by one’s own nation 
but also by other governments and peoples. Understanding and approval can 
be obtained easily for concrete objectives such as the alteration of a commer- 
cial treaty, but the more abstract and long-range objectives of a government 
often are quite incomprehensible. A long-range foreign policy will lind popu- 
lar acceptance when it can be couched in terms of a few simple ideas, riiis 
is the reason why official interpretations of foreign policy tend to be plati- 
tudinous. This is the reason, too, why it is necessary to accustom the audience 
to a few' basic concepts which they will remember and use as criteria to judge 
the validity and success of any given foreign |)oJicy. For example, by the end 
of the Second World War not a few influential personages in Washington held 
the opinion that the world would have to tmive to the “left"; any [lolicy 
interfering with this “inevitable" development was doomed to failure. The 
problems of Asiatic societies were to be solved by “agrarian reform"; those 
of the industrialized West by “nationalization" of the basic elements of pro- 
duction; those of internal and constitutional reform on the continent by the 
liquidation of “w'ar criminals." The concrete steps of Russian foreign policy 
were made possible because a conceptual framework had been erected within 
which people could live, with6ut any apparent strain on their critical facul- 
ties, with such assorted axioms as, for example, that Russia was standing for 
“progress” and “economic democracy," that she was entitled to more “.'Se- 
curity” than other nations, that she was truly “peace-loving," and that she 
was so strong that it was inadvisable to interfere with her plans. 

A foreign policy is effective, then, when it can take advantage of simple 
ideas which find easy credence. (Juvernments whose policies are derived from 
complex ideas which cannot be “put acro.ss” clearly, are apt to land them- 
selves in a maze of contradictions and ultimately in hot water. Their propa- 
ganda clashes with their true interests, or they feel compelled to pay lip 
service to ideas in which they themselves do not believe. In general, even 
valid — “right” — ideas, once they have been taken up propagandistically, 
complicate policy; they mislead people into believing that there is a simple 
solution which can be applied consistently. The great drawback of propa- 
ganda is that it prevents people from thinking; and yet, absence of propa- 
ganda would prevent them from doing. 

While propaganda never will be fully eliminated from foreign policy, its 
excessive use cannot but make interriational problems more and more com- 
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plicated. Besides, too much propaganda, like a vaccine, produces virtual im- 
munity against propaganda. By saying too much, propaganda merely devalu- 
ates all ideas and exposes its own government and people to cynicism and 
charges of hypocrisy. 

It is perhaps the condemnation of pnjpaganda by the general public and 
scholars as an evil device of “power politics'^ which explains the fact that 
few statesmen, diplomats, and soldiers have made a systematic study of this 
legitimate tool of their respective trades. A >tate.snian as expert in the molding 
of domestic public opinion as President Roohcv^^lt did not alwavs prove as 
masterly and subtle a psychologist when dealiny with problems of foreign 
firopaganda.’^ For example, eager to prevent ihe (lermans from hatching a 
new “stab-in-the-back'’ legend. President Roosevelt, at Casablanca in 1943, 
proclaimed the “unconditional-surrender" formula and declined to modify it 
after its hazards had become obvious. Despite the fears of the Allies, a new 
version of the selfsame legend spun by the (ierman nationalists from the 
dubious evidence of World War I would hardly have been effective. Moreover, 
there is no way of preventing a res«)urceful propagandist from making 
capital out of anything his nation’s opponent^ df) or say. As it was, the 
opposite legem, spiang up, namely, that, if the Allie^ had modified the un- 
conditional-surrender formula and communicated its terms to the opposition 
in (lermany, the coup d'etat of July 20, 1944, v\ould have been successful 
and the war would have ended ten months earlier. I'hc exaggerated preoccu- 
pation with the idea that (iermany's guilt for the Second World War must be 
proved (although empirically there could have been little doubt on this 
score) gave rise to some of the most unsatisfactory features of the war-crimes 
trials and furnished aru'one who cared to pick them up ^^i^h powerful argu- 
ments against Allied policies. The purpose — the legal identification and pun- 
i.shment of crime- 'Could have been reached belter through employment of 
proper means: the trial of the defendants by a (ierman court for common 
crimes they actually committed, rather than for political crimes which are 
not listed in the criminal code of any country. 

Another example of naivete in propaganda matters was the uncritical ac- 
ceptance by American diplomats and soldiers of the Japanese boast that 
“Japanese never surrender.’’ A cursory survey of Japanese hi'^tory would have 

President Room^vcK showed little interest in foreign propauanda. According to one 
observer, “The President . . . had been opposed to the creation of a propag.anda service 
and had established OWI with considerable reluctance under pre'«Miie from his advisers 
whose primary aim wa'i to provide an adequate flow of information to ‘he American 
public. Once the organization was established, he d* i not want to be bothered about it. 
In his own right Roosevelt was a great propagandist ... but he did not understand the 
.systematic use of propaganda in total w'ar.” (Wallace Carroll, Persmuir or Pfrish, Uoston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1948, p. 7.) Carroll also writes: “On every issue which arose, ... the 
British had a policy. It was not always a sound or enlightened p«)lii.y. but it was some- 
thing with which you could make propaganda. On the other hand, American policy^ while 
containing some good elements, vias usually so abstract and negative that you could not 
turn it into effective propaganda.” {Ibid., p. 181.) 
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revealed that Japanese warriors, sensibly, did lay down their arms when con- 
fronted with overwhelming odds. More careful study might have brought to 
light the peculiar logic by which the Japanese mind manages to square the 
idea of surrender with that of national honor.*'* Apparently no such searching 
study was made and the “do-or-die” myth of the Japanese warrior continued 
to dominate American policy. 'Fhis fascination was in part responsible for 
tho.se portions of the ^'aIta agreement which surrendered the Kurils, 
Karafuto, and Manchuria, as well as I*ort Arthur and Dairen, to the Russians 
and which compromi.sed the future of ('hina. 

During the Cold War, Western statesmen were bemused by two different 
propaganda images of Soviet Russia: one school was convinced that Russia 
was extremely weak, while the other group was sure that Russia had become 
all but invincible. I'lie first group ovcremphasi/ied the fact that living stand- 
ards in Russia were very low. Cnfortunalely, a short su|)[)ly of focitwear 
or food does nut necessarily indicate insufficiency of steel mills or of tank and 
airplane factories. Many conquerors of history have proved that poverty may 
be one of the greatest morale incentives. 'J'he second group fashioned a “20- 
foot Russian " simply by ignoring the weaker f)aits of the Ru.ssian economy 
and assuming that the dictatorial machini' would work with ('locklike pre- 
cision, a scientifically constructed robot no longer subject to human whimsey 
or emotion. In actual fact, a monolithic dictatorship is a very inefficient po- 
litical structure if only l)ecause the brain of owe man, the dictator, is not 
big enough to handle the complex situations which must be decided by a 
modern government. Hitler's and Mu.ssolini’s experience.s offer conclusive evi- 
dence on this point, and even in the case of Stalin the a.ssorted evidence 
appears to indicate that he ended as a “tired old man.” The historical record 
shows that the decisions of the Srniet diclalorshi[) often were the result less 
of rational analy.sis than of intraparty strife. Moreover, there is a significant 
difference between what would appear "rationar' to an outside observer and 
what is rational to the members of a particular group. It would have been 
rational for the Soviets to participate in the reconstruction of Europe includ- 
ing their own country as had been pro|)osefl by the original Marshall Plan 
— if their criteria had been those of a democratic society. 

The impressions which a government creates about itself through its acts 
and w'hich it creates through propaganda are an element of its strength or 
weakne.ss. Conver.sely, the id(‘as which a government may nurse about its 
oppijnent may paralyze its actions or inrlucc recklessness; in either event, 
policy is greatly handicapped. 

'•’See Ellis M. Ziicharia.s, Sfrret Mmion\: The Story of an Intelligence Officer, New 
York, Putnam, pp M20. I’hp basic assumption of the psyrhologual warfare carnpaign 
(liretttd by Zacharias agaiiM the Japanese was precisely that the Japanese would sut- 
oruler it .skillfully approached. 
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SOME PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 

Slogans and catchwords are important tools of propaganda. Urban II 
launched the (Vusades with the cry ‘ 7 > 7 av Ir vnir (God wills it). The armies 
of the French Revolution, ill-clad, ill-lraiiu*fl, and ill-equipped, were victorious 
with the battle cry ira'* (it will turn out all right) -a phrase allegedly 
used by Benjamin hranklin when he was asked about conditions in the 
United States. In the Spanish dvil War. the .Ih-an “.Vo pasardt^ (they shall 
not pass) was widely used; it was a repetitiun ni ihe phrase coined at Verdun, 
‘7/5 ne passcront pus.'' 'Fhe German [xilitical o.mrh.Kk after 1919 was staged 
with the catchword “G/c/V hbrrri (ecjual riuhts). In India, “Amritsar” 
(the name of a town where British tnK)|)s h.id nu'd on Indians) symbolized 
opposition against British overlord^hip. In \nHiiian history the slogans, 
“ Rememlier the Alamo, “Renuunber IVarl llailinr, ‘'Fiftv-four forty or 
fight, and “Make the world safe ft)r democra(s ' nre familiar. Such catch- 
words are not only war cries luit cap.sular fr>rmiilas of »oreign policy and 
peacemaking. The identification of slogans with nnimtr objectives of foreign 
policy leads to the fal.sitkation f)f |)r(»i)lenis and :i« ( ordiiiL'h to the adoption 
of crude and unw'orkahle solutions. The tilin'- ^cli-^ovcrnnient. democracy, 
free elections, security, minority rights, etc., are lonimon coin*, in the market 
of political ideas. Many a political settlement [)iirporls to derive its .sanction 
from tenuous ideas suggested by such .'-logans. Wliile it i" iindoulitedly neces- 
sary ti» follow general ideas or [uinciples, as directional devices, there is a 
great danger that the true nature of the.se idea^ as along the rocky 

road of reality is confounded with the naluie of that r(uid itself. Through 
.sloganization, concrete programs become faUifuMl and in time lose their orig- 
inal meaning. Once programs are no longer toob but a'^Mime the validity of 
absolutes, men fail to recognize that there are limitations hi the application 
of the best irleas. A government committed to a certain idea oi piogram rarely 
dares discard it even in ca.'-e.s wdiere it is clearly inapplicable. If compelled by 
nece.ssity to forsake that particular idea, it (hu's ^^o behind a verbal smoke 
screen designed to convc\v impressions contrary to unpalatable fact. The 
I'nited States, f(»r cNample. was pri.soner of such a sloganized idea when, 
during the First World War. it insi.sted on the “freedom of the seas" at the 
risk of (luarreling with Britain. 

Sloganization compels a country to apply identical formulas for dissimilar 
situations. For e.xample, while a democratic country like the T’uted Slates 
may favor democracy everywhere, the mea by which democracy can be 
introduced are not everywhere identical. In one country, free elections may 
restore the workings of democracy, while in other countries they may bring 
dictatorship into power. Statesmen them.selves are not immune to contamina- 
tion by propaganda, and afl(‘r having repealed slogans often enough, ulti- 
mately end up by believing in their absolute and ubiquitous validity them- 
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selves. This happens, in particular, in countries where there is no public criti- 
cism to point out errors in thought. But even in countries unfettered by 
thought [X)lice, certain slogans take hold of public opinion, sacred taboos 
beyond the range of rational debate. 

Once slogans have become accepted, foreign policy tends to become rigid 
and can no longer be adapted to changed conditions. In the course of inter- 
national crises, slogans of the type of “the country’s honor or national interest 
is at stake ^ tend to accentuate conflicts. While at the beginning they may 
serve as warning signals to the opponent that he should not go too far, they 
make it in the end impossible to arrive at a compromise settlement. 

A good example is the story of the Ems dispatch in 1S70. The King of 
Prussia conducted negotiations with the French Ambassador. 'Fhesc nego- 
tiations, arising from a Franco-Priissian dispute over the (iiicstion of whether 
a Hohenzollern prince was to ascend the throne of Sj)ain, were designed to 
put an end to the crisis. At one juncture, the King received a French pro- 
posal which he found unacceptable, though by no means offensive. The 
trench Ambassador wanted to see the King again, but the King chose not 
to receive him, having nothing to add to the reply already given. Hence he 
had the Ambassador informed that, pending further information, he had 
nothing to say. The King was taking a cure and wanted his rest; he certainly 
did not intend to be offensive, let alone to break relations with France. 
Benedetti, the French Ambassador, repeatedly stated afterward that “at 
Ems there was neither offender nor offended. " 1'he French historian Albert 
Sorel pointed out: “At Ems the King did not .seem to su.spect that M. Bene- 
detti had failed in proper respect to him. nor did Benedetti suspect that 
the King had insulted France in his person." 

Bismarck, as the King’s Mini.ster, was kept informed of events and author- 
ized to publish communiques about them. When ho received the di.spatch 
from Ems relating the King’s conversation with Benedetti, he felt that the 
negotiations were running unfavorably from his point of view, /.r., toward 
amicable agreement. Hence he edited the text of the original Ems dispatch 
in such a manner that, to the uiwvary reader, i1 gave the impression that the 
Ambassador had offended the King and that the King had broken off negotia- 
tions; then Bismarck released the edited dispatch to the press. The text w^is 
phrased in such a way that no one doubted in Berlin that the King had been 
insulted, while in Paris everybody was convinced that the King had insulted 
France with the purpose of provoking war. Public indignation not only made 
war inevitable but brought it about so quickly that the French Foreign 
^linister, Due de Gramont, was unable to establish the correct facts in time. 
As Bismarck had intended it, France was provoked into taking the initia- 
tive. Thus, the War of 1870 was provoked by Bismarck’s propaganda 
maneuvers.'* 

Bismarck did not hesitate to tell the story himself and tell it quite honestly. Sec 

tsmarck, the Man and tke Statesman: Being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, 
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PROPAGANDA VEHICLES 

The means and methods of propaganda are as varied as is human inge- 
nuity. They change with the time and situation. It is the mark of the skilled 
propagandist and the successful statesman — that he can devise new means 
and methods. Propaganda is successful only if it is served in new forms; 
otherwise its character as propaganda is obvious and its effectiveness reduced. 

Propaganda in its most common form is the ^[)reading of news and rumors. 
Preoccupation with ‘‘news’^ is as old as history. In antiquity, states organized 
a network of “relay posts” which communicaiefl with each other by word 
of mouth or signals, runners, or mounted messengers. Since news influences 
“morale ’ and political decisions, it alw’ays was and ahvays will be a primary 
propaganda instrument. 

Propaganda is also the dissemination of ideas. In ancient Greece, the 
theater, espt'cially the comt'dy, served as a vehicle of poli**cal propaganda, a 
technique which the Chinese communists u^ed elieciively in our time. In 
antiquity, Demosthenes’ speeches, disseminated throuiihout Greece, served 
to rally hi.'> iia ion against invasion, as did thi>>e of the philosopher Fichte 
in 1812 at Berlin. In the Middle Ages, reliuious sermons were widely cir- 
culated in order to publicize the point of view of the church on matters 
divine and profane. 

The 17th and ISth centuries were the golden age of the political pamphlet. 
French writers went to Holland, then a perennial enemy of France, and 
published in safety their diatribes against Louis XfV. .^ieyes's (Juest-ce que 
le tiers etat? contributed to the downfall of the old regime under Louis XVI. 
Benjamin Constant, novelist and poet, attacked Xapolemi from Hanover, 
then a British possession. 

In modern times, biographies of political figures such as iutler and Evita 
Peron, histories of political movements, and pseiiduscienlitic and occasionally 
even scientific books have become important |)ropagan(la vehicles. The com- 
munists have flooded the world market with literally millions of pseudoscien- 
tific books; the more sophisticated British are adept at presenting a closely 
reasoned and factual argument for their viewpoints in such dignified publi- 
cations as those issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
(Chatham House). 

Creative writing is a most effective kind of propaganda. Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is heavily charged with political ar^- ment. Uncle Tom's Cabin can 
be considered as one of the contributory causes of the American Civil War. 
The gifted German poet Ernst Li.ssaiicr concocted in 1914 an effective “song 
of hate against England.” The German Hans Grimm’s book Volk ohne Raum 

Prince von Bismarck, Written and Dictated by Himself after Hh Retirement from Office, 
translated by A. J. Butler, New York, Harper, 1898, Vol. II, pp. 100/. 
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(people without space) provided the Nazis with a fetching slogan. Another 
German poet, Lrnst Toller, used the drama to propagandize communism. 

Satire has been one of the most effective propjiganda weapons, from Aris- 
tophanes to \ oltaire, Swift, and Beaumarchais to Shaw. That, in 1942, an 
adaptation of Sophocles’ ^hifigone could still serve as powerful propaganda 
was proved in German-occupied Paris. 

Great painters and caricaturists like Goya, Daumier,'" David Low, and 
Arthur Szyk have provided very effective antiwar propaganda; many of 
Goya s best pictures were directed against the incessant Spanish civil wars. 
The propaganda value of sculpture and architecture lies in their timelessness 
and directness; monuments and arches of triumph are perhaps the most 
permanent forms of propaganda. 

National anthems are often very poor poetry but effective propaganda, as, 
for example, the “Marseillaise"; satirical songs such as “Marlb'rough sVn 
va-t-en guerre" may assume political importance. Even opera did not escape 
the propaganda contagion. The aria “Amour sacre de la patrie" in Auber’s 
opera La Muettc dc Portia became, when it was suin' in Brussels in 1830, 
the signal for revolution. Verdi’s Ballo in sMasi hcra was banned from Naples, 
where the court considered it an incitement U) |)olilicaI assassination. Verdi’s 
name later became the battle cry for the liberation of Italy, as it presented an 
abbreviation of l ittorio /tmmaniicle Rv dVtalia. 1'he inlluence of the Wag- 
nerian operas on German nationalism was very great. As can be seen from 
this list, some of mankinds greatest minds were zealous political propa- 
gandists. 

France, the pioneer of cultural [irnjiaganda, founded, in 1883. the Alliance 
FranQiise, a sy.stem of French educational centers spread over most of the 
world which contribute to upholding the prestige of h’rench learning and art, 
and, implicitly, of French prestige and power. Fhe Atliame Fram^aise, though 
not run as a propaganda agency, has been for this very reason an effective 
instrument of propaganda and one which, moreover, paid for its own upkeep. 

Disclosure of .secret and embarrassing information may convey a per- 
suasive political message, as all readers of modern new.spapers know who are 
accustomed to digest what are known as “inside stories." Julius ( aesar made 
the first effective use of this literary propaganda device by publishing daily 
reports, acta diurna, about the .secret proceedings in the Senate. In 1918, the 
American government publi.shed documents secured in Russia which showed 
the secret collaboration between the (Jerman government and the Bolshe- 
viks.'^ In 1948, the American government published documents from the 
archives of the German Foreign Office concerning the negotiations between 
Soviet Russia and Nazi (iermany from 1939 to 1941 in order to expose 

'* Slv SturminRer, op. ch., p. 220. 

t.'ommitlce on Public Information, The German- Bolshevik Conspiracy, War Informa- 
tion Series, No. 20, October, 1918. 
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Russia’s contributions to the outbreak of the Second World War.^® The So- 
viets countered with the publication of another series of (German documents 
purporting to show that Britain had tried to involve Germany in a war 
against the Soviet Union.-“ 

A favorite propaganda stunt is the fabrication of fraudulent documents 
such as the “testament” of Peter the t.rcat and the Tanaka ^Memorial which 
outlined the aggressive strategy of Japan. (As of this writing, it has not been 
fully clarified as to whether the Tanaka Memorial is a fraud or not.) The 
various anti-Semitic (ainpaigns since 1920 dnnv ammunition from that no- 
torious hoax, the Protocols of the Elders nj /Aon. In 1924, the British Con- 
servatives won an election l)y piililishing the itinioii'; Zinoviev letter, which 
allegedly transmitted instructions from the 'Ihirfl International to British 
subjects and which contained suggestions for revolution."' As late as 1948, 
^he We.stern powers were briefly duped by iht* lamous ‘ ITtitocol M,” an 
alleged communist plot to wreck the Marshall Plan by trikes in Germany.- 
Sometimes economic warfare may he used effeuively for propaganda pur- 
f>oses. During the First W(»rld War. Kngland ainl Frame bought large 
amounts of war materiel in the I'nited States, (lei man ofticials believed that 
the.se purclv’H. were at the root of the pro- \11\ M-niiment in the United 
States, and .suggested to the War Minister von I alkeiil\ayn that he accede to 
the advice (d the (ierman Ambassador at M a^hingion ami jilace massive or- 
ders in the United Slates. Falkeiihayn did not .ucept this idea on the ground 
that the materiel could be delivered only in thiee months and by that time 
the ^^ar would be over. (It never occurred to him that the Koval Navy might 
interce|)t the deliveries.) The rea.soning of the (ierman olTn ials was singu- 
larly obtuse, but the story casts an interesting light on the bearing of eco- 
nomic warfare on popular attitude.s. During the J^econd World War, Britain 
demon.stratively continued with her exj)ort.s ami einbellishMl boxes with slo- 
gans such as "Britain delivers the goods ' in onler to show th o Uiorman bomb- 
ing had not affected British indu.stry. 

During the (.'old War, Russia repeatedly tried it) bolste; its waning political 
influence by promising advantageous commercial deals. The Soviets shipped 
small quantities of grain to France and India in order to enable local com- 
muni.sts to acclaim these deliveries as proof of RiK'^sian good will and of Rus- 
sian economic productivity. Since, however, even in those ».ases where com- 

Raymond J Sontag and Janus Stuart Bcddie (ed.s.), •/ RrlahonK to 

1041, Department of State Piil)lieatinn .'02.^, (Government Pi inline (iiVuv. 10 IS. 

Doc uw nils and MaicriaU Relating to the Eve of the Stiond W'nihi IPar, 2 vols.. 
New York, International Pul)li4ieis. IQ48. 

An exeellenl disoission of the various outslandiiu; luiwh is lontained in 

Henri Rollin, V Apocalypse de noire temps: Ics dcssous dr la propn};andt allcmandc d'aprrs 
des documents Mdits, Paris, Galliniard. V)M) Foi an iniere^^tini: div< u.-'^ion of the inter- 
relationship of literary fraud and politiial truth, mt Boris Mouia\ietf, Lt Testament de 
Pierre Ic Grand, Uremic et Rhihle. Neuehatel. Baconnicre. 1049 

--“Protocol M” was reprinted by The AVw York Times, Jan. Ih, 1949, p. 2/It had 
been published by the British Foreign Office. 
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mercial treaties had actually been concluded no sizable trade was done — 
except in timber, furs, and caviar — these business propositions were mere 
propaganda. 

PROPAGANDA AND CONFLICT 

At the dawn of history Homer described how in the Trojan War each side 
explained the whys and wherefores of the struggle. Such explanations are 
given virtually in every war; innumerable wars were accompanied by full- 
fledged propaganda campaigns. 

When the Kohemian nobles threw the Imperial legates out of the window 
at Prague in 1618, an event which provoked the 'Ihirty Years’ War, they 
immediately published an “Apologia," or defense, to explain the reasons for 
their deed. The Imperial Court speedily answered with an “Infcirmation." 
The Bohemians then published a second defense. In J()21, both Imperialists 
and Bohemians captured secret state documents, including drafts for alli- 
ances, and published them, thus anticipating a propaganda trick which the 
communists used successfully in 1918. In the 'riiirly Years' War there appears 
the propaganda expert, forerunner of the information ministers of our time, 
the Protestant cause being represented by Dr. Ludwig Camerarius, and the 
Catholic cause by the Jesuit Father Jakob Keller. 

The first modern statesman who recognized the importance of systematic 
“information" for the benefit of his subjects anrl foreign nations seems to 
have been Cardinal Richelieu. Richelieu intrusted the task of editing a 
newspaper to the Huguenot physician Renaudot who, on May .^0, 16.M. jnib- 
lished the first issue of La Gazette. The purpose of the new \T:'.ture, so it was 
explained, was to prevent the spreading of jahe information. Richelieu. a>. 
well as the King himself, wrote articles for the Gazette; the King .specialized 
in stories of battles and campaigns. 

Leaflets have, in more recent times, been used more and more prominently, 
for instance, in the .American Revolutionary War when se\eral allerupts were 
made to induce the Hessians to desert from the British army.- ‘ Since the end 
of the 18th century, leaflets have been a regular feature in practically every 
war, but particularly during the two world w’ars when the rotary jirinting 
press, the leaflet-carrying shell or bomb, and the airplane made possible the 
distribution of leaflets in large numbers over large areas; during the Second 
World War alone several billions of leaflets were distributed by the bel- 
ligerents. 

Military communiqu.'s have been given out, in one form or another, at all 
times. The art of denying defeats has long been highly devefoped. On the 

Carroll, op. cii., p. 185, calls attention to the fact that Congress in 17T6 showed great 
insight in the mechanics of propaganda when it accompanied propaganda words by mate- 
rial offers. Soldiers deserting the British were offered “a participation of the blessings of 
peace, liberty, property, and mild government” and, more importanl, 100 to 1,000 acres 
of land At Bunker Hill, the .Americans dislribulcd “handbills" offering the w'ou!d-bc de- 
serters seven dollars a month, fresh provisions, freedom, and a good farm. 
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black obelisk of the Assyrian King Saimanassar III (circa 780 b.c.) are in- 
scribed reports of battles, including official versions of defeats suffered by 
the Assyrians.-^ Napoleon I proclaimed in his first communique that the 
Battle of Trafalgar had ended with the destruction of the British fleet. In the 
German communiques of 1914, the Battle of the Marne never took place.=* 

Sometimes the truth will out, for example, when a province has been lost, 
but care is always taken to explain why this or that defeat was inevitable and 
why it was not serious. Since communiques cannot supply detailed accounts 
of the event they publicize, being in substance merely brief information sum- 
maries, use of war correspondents appears early in the chronicles of history. 
Scipio Africanus employed Polybius as his war correspondent. Caesar acted 
as his own commentator. John Sobieski, King of Poland, who defeated the 
Turks before Vienna in 168.V employed war correspondents but sometimes 
took a hand at “improving” their reports. He remarked: “The salary of the 
news writer is to be increased in order to induce him, by this means, to tell 
the truth more often.” Needless to say. in certain situations the soldier or 
the statesman may not be interested in the truth but may prefer his own 
version, to which, moreover, he seeks to give the widest possible dissemination. 

Press ca.opaigns have been conducted ever sir,c(' the advent of the daily 
press. Campaigns against Napoleon, especially those led by the Catholic pub- 
licist Joseph von Giirres in (iermany, drove the French Emperor into several 
of his famoics rages, Napoleon often Icwk a hand in ]>re^> campaigns against 
his opponents, especially against Pitt and other British ministers. Before the 
War of 1866, Austria had sy.stcmatically bribed newspapermen and bought 
entire newspapers, especially in Prussia. A fund of 370.000 florins was to have 
been devoted to “influencing” the pre.ss. Two agents, acting as emissaries for 
the Austrian government, had concluded agreements with various newspapers, 
either acquiring a controlling interest in them ‘*r arranging u* have them print 
articles submitted to them by the Austrians. 

The War of 1870 was introduced by press campaigns on both sides. Bis- 
marck masterfully orchestratcnl the German press, aided by two former news- 
papermen. Moritz Busch and I.othar Bucher, and dictated himself an article 
for the Krcuzzcitutig which was supposed to have been written by a member 
of the ‘‘landed gentry living in a province of old Prussia. ” \ second article 
of his was published in the Kolnhche Zeitunf* and signed as though written 
by a correspondent in Paris. These maneuvers served to influence the French 
government and public opinion in all interested coiiniues. 

** Sec Sturminper, op. Cf/., pp. 65, 122 f. IncidcnlaUy, Sturmiimcr devotr a chapter to 
discussing the use of postal stamps lor propaganda ,-urposes. On Napoleon, see Therise 
Ebbinghaus, Sapoleon, England, und die Presse, Munich. R. Oldenbourg, 1Q14. 

See the remarkable works by Jean dc Pierrefeu on the art of writing communiques. 
Plerrefcu wrote most of the French communiques during World War I. One of his works 
has the self-e.\planatory title Plutarque a menii; it was translated a.s French Headquarters 
1Q1S-19JS, London, Bles, 1924. On the Second World War, sec the very prejudi^ and 
pro-Nazi, but in many details quite accurate, book by Paul Allard, La guerre du minsonge, 
Paris, Lcs Editions de France, 1940, pp. SOjf. 
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Prior to the war of 1914 as well as during the war, press campaigns played 
a great role. The Russian government bribed French newspapers — occasion- 
ally with the support of the French government — in order to enlist the sup- 
port of French public opinion for the Franco-Russian alliance. 'Fhe trans- 
actions were carried out by high Russian officials with the ambassador him- 
self controlling the operations.*’* The Germans, too, were past masters at this 
technique and, during the weeks before the outbreak of the war, took great 
pains to influence public opinion in Italy and Rumania in older to keep these 
countries neutral.** In the midst of the war they tried to buy one Paris news- 
paper. The French succeeded, in 191S, in setting up in Italy a pro-French 
and prowar newspaper under the editorship of Benito Mussolini. 

An interesting operation of a similar kind was organized by (iermany in 
the United States. Between 1914 and 1917, (jerman propaganda aimer! at 
maintaining the neutrality of the United States and at prexenting the delix-ery 
of munitions to the Entente powers. For the latter purpose (iermany expended 
S200,000 on press manipulations aiming at the provocation of industrial 
strikes.^® 

The boldest (jerman propaganda scheme was set forth in a letter fr(»m 
German Undersecretary of Slate Arthur Zimmcrmann to Uoiiiit BernstorlT. 
German Ambassador in Washington. 'Phis letter, dated January 10, 1015, 
reads as follows: 

Until now Japan has abstained from sending troops to Euroi)c for fear that the 
United States, particularly ('alifornia. could exploit such a rcdiKtion of troop 
strength to enact anti-Japanese legislation. To (reatc guarantees tiial Japan will 
continue to adopt this attitude in future, it is necessary to increase their concern. 
American circles have suggestctl to send a skillful personality with money to San 
Francisco to spread from there in every possible manner [)ropagancl.i against Ja]jan. 

Under no circumstances must a German he entrusted with this task: (iermany 
should not be mentioned in any manner or he recognized as having a hand in ihi.'^ 
This agitation should stress in leaflets that, in the Par Piasl, it is not a question of 
expelling the Gemians but of the destruction of Christian culture. Church, schools 
and missions. These leaflets should show pictures in the American style, for example, 
of a Japanese soldier destroying a Christian Church and should he distributed in 
hundreds of thousands of copies. They should be written in America by an American 
and be printed in America. 

-“Many of the pertinent documents are reprinted in Friedrich Sliewe (ed.), hfi Punkrl 
der Europdischen Gehnmdi piomnlk : Iswolskis Krirgspolilik in Paris, 19 It IQ 17, Berlin, 
Deutsche Verlagsgescllschaft fiir Pejiitik and Gesehichtc, 1926. Vol. II, pp. 11-29. 

Max Montgclas and Walter Schuecking feds.), Outbreak oj the World War, German 
Documents, Collected by Karl Kaulsky, New York, Oxford, 1924, pp. 111^ 117, 121, 167, 
175, 218. 

“‘' United Slates National Archives, German Foreign Of/irc Fdes, 1QJ4-1918, Microfilm 
Reel 2587. 

'^^tbid., Red 2585. 
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Slogans: 1. The Fall of Tsingtao is not a defeat of Germany, but a mortal blow to 
Christianity in Eastern Asia. 2. Scores of Japanese students and tourists are flood- 
ing the United States every year to learn and sec. This is nothing but a gigantic 
espionage system which, in due cour'jc*, will be used against the United States. 
.3. America’s interests in the Pacific: llir danger of ever increasing economic influ- 
ence by Japan in the Pacilic Ocean area, iruluding the Philippines. 4. Propaganda 
against the Japanese steamship company San Franeisco Nagasaki. 5. “We have 
enough colored citizens. No Japanese should hetoine a citizen in the United States— 
in California there are already 60,000 Japs ' r,. The yellow peril: The United 
States would not be capable of defending their west coast against the Japanese 
attack. 

The organization should be directed by an Armrnaii confidential agent from San 
Francisco. This agent should collaborate with some .'skillful newspaperman. 

I ask your Excellency ... to be j)articularly careful when .selecting this confi- 
dential agent. Giv«‘n the well known anti-Japanese altitude of Hearst, you might 
con.sider employing his good offices. Whether or not Tlearst sufficiently reliable 
is for you to decide. Please report your action'^ by higlily nrure means. [Signed] 
Zinuneimann. 

On Ma.Oi ^ UU6, Pernstorff wrote a letter to the German Chancellor 
liethmann-Ilollweg indicating that he had placed pertinent articles in the 
American jiress, u.sing in particular the Evviwv^ Mail and the Hearst papers, 
W'hich “on account of their ('alifornian outlets were very receptive.’’ How- 
ever, the .Ambassador informed Perlin that be had slopped this campaign in 
February, 1916, because in view of the incipient (ierman- Japanese rapproche- 
went ' in the midst of war- there was a po'^sibility that fear and hatred of 
Japan would dri\e the Unitetl States into the arms of (icrmany’s enemies.^'' 

Similar actions are taken, day in day out, by practically all governments 
in practically all countries whose public opinion is of im;. stance. What hap- 
pens at present can be deduced only throimh observalir n. Put these past 
examples are based on documentary evidence and therefitre provide us with 
reliable information about what foreign policy is in p.actice. We can only 
siirmi.se, although not prove conclusively, that the (jerman anti-Japanese 
campaign of the First World War was one of the cau.ses, albeit remote, of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

PROPAGANDA IN WAR 

Propaganda is of the highest importance in the strategy of political ag- 
gression and in war.’*’ The aggressor employ propaganda, first ol all, in order 

Reel 2592. 

3* Albrecht Blau, in Propaganda ah IFa/fe (restricted document by Psychologische 
Laboratorium des Rcichskriegsminbterium, p. .Sb), stales that it is an ‘Vwcrwf Xoiwen- 
digkeit'’ (an ineluctable necessity) to use propaganda and counterpropaganda in modem 
war. 
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to dissimulate his objectives, that is to say, he proclaims his peaceful inten- 
tions and denies all desire for war. At the same time, he uses propaganda to 
make some of his demands acceptable to the world and to gain allies. 

Once war has broken out, it is the mission of the propagandist to absolve 
his country from responsibility for the war, to pin the guilt on the opponent, 
to gain new allies among the neutrals, to put the remaining neutrals in a 
friendly and cooperative frame of mind, and to minimize defeats or magnify 
victories. At a later stage, propaganda serves to shorten the war by convinc- 
ing the beaten enemy that further resistance will not change the outcome but 
will be extremely costly in lives and treasure. I'inally, propaganda serves to 
win the world’s approval of the peace terms and to gain the submission of the 
defeated nation. The latter, in turn, uses propaganda as the only remaining 
weapon to modify the peace terms and ultimately gain readmission to world 
society on a basis of equality. 

Domestic propaganda is the reciprocal of international propaganda and 
seeks to secure the nation’s support for a given war policy. Without guidance 
via propaganda, the nation may favor a policy benefiting other governments 
or it may deny support for a policy representing its own interests. 

Before 1914 German-English rivalry was sharpened by the German naval 
construction program. Responsible German statesmen, including the two 
Chancellors, von Biilow and Bethmann-Hollweg, were opposed to this program 
precisely because it would cause trouble with Britain, yet public opinion had 
been so much taken in by the propaganda of Admiral Tirpitz that the Reichs- 
tag voted increasingly large naval budgets. The German high seas fleet was 
not strong enough to defeat the Royal Xavy, and its expansion put such a 
strain on Germany’s resources that land armaments suffered. In other words, 
the naval propaganda of Tirpitz brought (Germany into war with the British 
Empire and impaired Germany's chances of winning the war on land. To a 
certain degree, it made the war and Germany’s defeat inevitable. 

In France, the revanche propaganda— revenge for the defeat of 1871— had 
largely subsided after the eclipse of General Boulanger. France was drawn 
into the war mainly because she feared that, if she did not stand by Russia, 
Germany would gain control of the European continent. Since the German 
war plan provided that in case of war with Russia France would have to be 
attacked first, France had little choice. Nevertheless, the revanche idea still 
agitated large sectors of French public opinion and weakened the French 
government's position as a possible and effective mediator. 

Russian sponsorship of I’an-Slavism undermined the stability of Austria- 
Hungary. The assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand of. Sarajevo, 

On the importance of press campaigns prior to World War I, see Rolf Arnold Scott - 
James, The Influence of the Press, London, Partridge, 1913. An excellent description of 
the role of the revanche Ideology is contained in Friedrich Hertz, NationalgeisL und Politik : 
Beilrdge zur Erforschung der tieferen Ursachen des Krieges, Zurich, Europa-Verlag, 1937. 
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which was the immediate cause of the war, was largely due to intensive 
propaganda.^® 

Both sides began the war with powerful offensives of falsehood. For ex- 
ample, on August 6, 1914, Havas, the French official press agency, asserted 
falsely that Germany had violated Dutch neutrality at Tilburg— which was 
an attempt of the Allied powers to draw Holland into the war on their side. 
A few days later, Reuter, the British agency, reported that the war had been 
provoked by the German Kronprinz in the Kmperors absence, and that the 
Emperor had slapped the Kronprinz upon his return. Both sides broadcast 
stories of atrocities, some of which had indeed been committed but which 
were reported with freely invented details and were said to have occurred in 
far larger numbers than accorded with actual fact. 

Germany opened the war by including a blatant lie in the very declaration 
of war against France: the German government had the effrontery to state 
in that historic document that French planes had bombarded the towns of 
Karlsruhe and Nuremberg."^ Twenty-five years later, -he (lermans started 
the Second World War with the lie that Polish soldiers had attacked the Ger- 
man radio .station at Gliwice; it was .shown in the Nuremberg trial that such 
an attack Iuk. in fact taken place but that it had been organized by the Nazis 
them.selves. German propaganda had thus progressed from the lie to the faked 
incident. 

As soon as World War I was in full swing, an intensive propaganda battle 
was touched off by the controversy over war guilt. 1’his question was of ex- 
treme importance, domestically and internationally, for both sides sought by 
marshaling moral and legal arguments to enlist the good ^^ill and cooperation 
of the “nations at arms” and of neutral countries. As time \^ent by, this issue 
was to plague victor and defeated alike and finally to .serve as one of the 
propaganda levers by which Germany removed the most onerous impositions 
of the Versailles Treaty. 

The Allies gained their early headstart in this contest largely because the 
German Chancellor Rethmann-Hollweg had made the blunder of .saying that 
a “.scrap of paper" (the treaty guaranteeing Belgium's neutrality) need not 
obligate Britain to go to war. Bethmann-Hollweg also furnished the classical 
example of official ineptitude in public relations. On .August 4, 1914, he said 
in the Reichstag: “Not kennt kein Gebot” (Necessity does not recognize 
laws). “Our troops occupied Luxembourg, and have perhaps entered Belgian 
territory. This is contrary to rules of international law." There is hardly an- 
other case where a responsible statesman openly admitted that he had in- 
tentionally violated international law. In fait, the preoccupation with propa- 

s=*Eugen Lennhoff, Politische Grhemhiinde, Zurich, Amalthea-VcrlaR, lO.'I, Vol. I, pp. 
486if. 

Bethmann-HollwcR, the German Chancellor, informed the German Ambassador in 
Paris that “Yesterday French airmen dropped bombs on the railro.ids near Karl^uhe and 
Nuremberg. Thus France forced ns into the war.” In 1914, airplanes were not equipped 
to drop bombs ; no French plane had the range to reach Nuremberg. 
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ganda and “diplomacy*’ is everywhere such that great efforts are made to 
prove the compatibility of one's political and military acts with law and cus- 
tom, and to show that aggression has become necessary because the opponent 
has violated the law which the aggressor proposes to redress. (For an un- 
surpassed exposition of how such proof can be developed, .see Shake.speare’s 
King Henry T, Act 1, Scene 2.) 

The greatest success of strategic propaganda was scored when the United 
States finally entered the war on the side of the Kntente. For almost three 
years the United States had stood aside from the conflict, although it was 
supporting Britain and France economically. British propaganda in the United 
States tried to show that a German victory would be highly di.sadvantageous 
to American interests. German blunders, such as the sinking of .American 
ships and the perpetration of sabotage acts, gradually estranged American 
public opinion from Germany. The United States decided, however, to enter 
the war only after the British admiralty had intercepted a dispatch from the 
German Foreign Office in which Secretary of State Zimmermann instructed 
the German minister in Mexico to embroil Mexico and Japan in a war against 
the United States. This was political warfare on the part of the (lermans; the 
revelation to the American government of the intercepted message was a 
master stroke of British propaganda. 

The United States, after entering the war, embarked on a great propaganda 
campaign which culminated in President Wilson's I'ourteon Points, designed 
to clarify the peace conditions of the Allies, to drive a wedge lietween the 
governments of the Ontral Powers and their peoples, and to counter Soviet 
propaganda. Xine months after the proclamation of these p(nnts, the (ier- 
mans surrendered by invoking them. Vet the (Germans afterward made ca[)ital 
out of the alleged failure of the Allies to redeem their “promi.ses." (Inciden- 
tally, as long as the First World War lasted, the Allies had a clear-cut ad- 
vantage over the Germans, becau.se the British controlled the Atlantic cables. 
After the war, the (iermans were more .successful in pre.senting their point 
of view.) 

On the tactical level, propaganda was ii.sed in many different and ingenious 
ways. The main intention was to spread defeatism in the enemy camp, con- 
vince enemy soldiers and workers that the war could not be won, and induce 
them to desertion and capitulation. 

Propaganda was also u.sed to prevent the enemy from using certain weapons. 
For example, the Allies presented a considerable propaganda barrage against 
the use of submarines and poison gas. Although they did not succeed in out- 
lawing these weapoms, they at least arou.sed most neutrals against Germany’s 
conduct of the war. 

After the war, the German.s organized a world-wide propaganda campaign 
directed toward the repeal of the economic clauses, .reparations, territorial 
cessions, and the disarmament conditions imposed upon them by the Versailles 
Treaty. They had no hopes of succeeding quickly, hence they concentrated 
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Upon a campaign of persuasion by installments. Ultimately, a large part of 
the world actually came to believe that the V^ersailles Treaty imposed uncalled- 
for hardships on the Oerman people. The French concern for military security 
was ridiculed and no Icjnger taken too seriously by France's former Allies, and 
the conviction grew that the Versailles 'IVeaty should be abrogated. Inside 
Germany, the Nazi party grew stronger because of its vocal anti-Versailles 
stand. 

The first result of this propaganda barrage was the reduction of Germany’s 
war debt and the granting by the United Suites of large credits. The second 
was the premature termination of the .\llied »Kcui)alion of western Germany. 
The third was the permission given (lermany to discontinue reparations pay- 
ments (Lausanne ( onference, 19.^2). In 19.^2, the (iermany of Weimar was 
just about to obtain consideraljle coiKessidH'. (onceming armaments; the 
clauses prohibiting civil aviation and the constriidion of civil aircraft had 
been abrogated long before. Democratic C'.crniaiiy would probably have been 
permitted to increase the size of its army from 100,00-'^ to 200,000 men, in 
which case .she would have had, with a populating only half as large, an armed 
force of a .size equal to that of the UniUsI Stales. \ei before this conces.sion 
was granud, idler came to {jowei. 

At that jimdure the power of propaganda Ijecame plain: although it should 
have been obvious to the entire world that the Hiilei regime had no other 
major objective than to make war. atttmtion was .<till (entered on the alleged 
griefs jjf Germany. Hence Hiller met with ii'-ne hut [lurely verbal opposition 
when he broke all those clauses (if the Versailles rreaty which hindered him 
in carrying out his program, d'he Ibiti.sh went .^o far as tfi agree officially to 
(iernian naval rearmament. 

At the same time, Germany conducted large-scale and .systematic propa- 
ganda operations to conviiue the world that she had lU) .'.^gre.ssive designs. 
This pr(jpag:inda proved .so successful that the (ierman ann nation of Austria, 
a patent act of aggres.sion. was widely considered as a positive good — the 
joining of “blood brothers." In the United States, German propaganda con- 
vinced large parts of the population that Germany's aggressions in Europe 
did not concern America and did not threaten American security.'** This 
propaganda succeeded: .America's entry into the war was greatly delayed. 

German proiiaganda [irevenled the prospective \aciims of aggression from 
arming themselves in time and from uniting with one another to stop aggres- 
sion by joint action. IVopaganda provided the strategic cover for (ierman 
rearmament and incipient aggression. Withooi the success of ihai propaganda, 
Germany would not have been able to win any significant military victories. 
The time lead in armaments gained by propaganda was compounded by the 

Sc(* Lintlley M, Fraser, Germany between Two IFflri; A Study oi Propatianda and 
Wiir t>uilt, New York, Oxford, l‘>45. , 

■‘«Sec Leonard Doob, Propaaanda, Its Psychology and Technique, New York, Holt, 
19J5, p. 372. 
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successful propaganda campaigns which Germany had conducted inside enemy 
countries and which had so weakened their powers of resistance that even 
the military strength which they possessed was not used in an efficient 
manner. 

During the Second World War, propaganda was employed by all belliger- 
ents on a most extensive scale, yet nobody has as yet made claims concerning 
its effectiveness that would even approach the claims made about the propa- 
ganda of the First World War. The present “expert” opinion is that propa- 
ganda was a useful “auxiliary'* of the military weapons. This expert opinion 
is based on the manner in which the Western powers used the propaganda 
weapon. With the exception of the period after 1940 when the British had 
little with which to oppose the Nazis except propaganda, and of the Ameri- 
can propaganda campaign to induce the early capitulation of Japan in 194S, 
Britain and the United States indeed employed propaganda merely as an 
“auxiliary” tool. While propaganda, like any other type of strategy, requires 
generalship and creative direction, the Allies did not understand fully the 
characteristics of this weapon and entrusted it to bureaucratic management. 
They scored not a few tactical successes, but the war against Nazi Germany 
was not shortened, nor was the appeal of Nazism nullified. On the con- 
trary, the Nazis proved able to turn Allied propaganda about unconditional 
surrender against the Allies, using it as a prop to uphold the w'aning morale 
of the heavily bombed and tightly encircled Germans. 

Nazi war propaganda has been described as outstandingly successful. Vet 
this was not always the case, with the one exception that the Nazis’ propa- 
ganda adaut their own propaganda was so effective that most governments 
actually were in a state bordering on hysteria about this imaginary danger. 
It is sufficient tp recall the strategic objectives of the Nazis to see the utter 
failure of their propaganda methods. In 1939, they wanted to keep Britain 
and France out of the war and to gel Italy into the war. In 1940 Hitler 
wanted to conclude peace with Great Britain. At the beginning of the war 
against Russia, the Nazis scored initial gains in obtaining Ukrainian and 
even Russian popular support against the communists. 'Fhey managed by 
their brutish behavior to turn the Russian population, which was only too 
willing to greet them as liberators from the communist yoke, against them- 
selves and failed to break up Russia from within, as they might well have 
done. During 1941 and 1942 the Nazis failed to draw Franco’s Spain into 
the war against the Western Allies. Between 1943 and 1945 the Nazis, who 
estimated correctly that, sooner or later, Russia would fall out with Britain 
and the United States, failed to break up a most unnatural afliance. Any 
one of these objectives — including, conceivably, the continued neutrality of 
the United States — might have been obtainable by propaganda means. But 
Nazi words proved most unconvincing — if not actually a hindrance to Nazi 
deeds. 
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The effectiveness of skillful propaganda can be gleaned from the example 
of de Gaulle who, though opposed by Roosevelt and Churchill, waged suc- 
cessfully, in 1942 and 1943, a psychological-warfare campaign against the 
United States and Britain. He reached all his political objectives while 
Washington and London were compelled to abandon theirs. Without military 
strength, de Gaulle took over as head of the French provisional government 
against the will of America and Britain, who held de Gaulle’s purse strings 
and possessed a crushing superiority in military power 

The Soviets proved themselves past masters of propaganda during World 
War II. They contrived to put acros.s their arguments without the propa- 
gandees realizing that they were being propagandized. The Soviets succeeded 
in extorting from the United States lend-lease materials in such quantities 
that the Red Army wa.s greatly strengthened and the growth of the Anglo- 
American forces was retarded and impeded; they influenced Western military 
operations to their strategic advantage with the result that Russia now 
controls the Balkans and Central Europe, while a mo.e judicious Western 
strategy could have secured for these areas the blessings of self-government: 
and they obtained large territorial and economic concessions in Europe and 
Asia whicn le;t the Soviet Union as the only victor of World War II. 

In the postwar world the Soviets achieved considerable success by prevent- 
ing the Western powers from interfering with the step-by-step sovietization 
of Eastern Europe and the seizure of China. Some of their greatest successes 
w^ere achieved in various Asiatic countries opposing colonialism and clamoring 
for agrarian reforms. On the other hand, the communists suffered defeat in 
their propaganda campaigns in Germany and, despite deceptively large com- 
munist votes, even in France and Italy where, for a time, they participated 
in the government. They were conspicuously unsuccessful in Britain and the 
United States. 1’heir clumsiness sparked the American i-mtainment policy 
and growth of the X.\TO alliance, and ultimately, periiaps, adoption of 
an active policy aiming at the gradual liberatk-n of the countries prostrate 
under the Soviet heel. Soviet propaganda had bi*en effective as long as it was 
imperceptible and could be covered up by the peculiar political and psycho- 
logical conditions under which World War II had been fought. As soon as 
communist propaganda maneuvers became transparent, their effectiveness 
decreased. 

Nevertheless, Soviet propaganda technique has reaped a rich harvest. 
Since the Soviets consider propaganda as one of their chief weapons, it is 
necessary to study their techniques contir* ously, Soviet propaganda is di- 
rected at two major audiences: noncommunisfs and communists. To the 
noncomniunists, the Soviets emphasize that the capitalist system inevitably 
leads to war. By contrast, the Soviet Union is described as the staunch 
defender of peace, the dedicated protector of the poor and as the greatest 

See Carroll, op. cit., Chaps. 2 -6. 
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military power in the world. It should, therefore, be to the advantage of all 
people to side on all issues with the communists and to prevent hostile acts 
against the communist system. 

In addition, the communists employ what could be called ‘ false-flag 
appeals.” Since communism per se nowhere displays great powers of attrac- 
tion— which, considering its program and achievements, is not too surprising 
—the communists have latched on to promises which are exactly contrary to 
what they are actually planning. They proclaim that they arc working for 
democracy, when actually they want to establish a dictatorship. Fhey present 
themselves as partisans of civil rights, when they allow no such rights in the 
Soviet Imion. They profess to favor national independence of allegedly 
subjugated peoples, while they themselves keep national minorities in bond- 
age. They clamor for agrarian reform, while they work for the expropriation 
of agrarian ownership. 

In their app>eals to communists or prospective communists they play up 
the inevitability of capitalist collapse and communist victory. (Jradiiallw as 
the Communist Manifesto was replaced as the basic textbook by the Short 
Course, idealistic appeals were superseded by appeals to the [xiwer urges 
of a future elite. It is no longer the golden future of mankind: it is the 
career of party members Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

In recruiting members for their organization, the communists do not 
rely on the effectiveness of verbal appeals alone, ("ommunist propaganda and 
organization are one. Organization is necessary to carry the communi.sl 
mes.sage to the audience and to accomplish the brainwashing tei hnicjues suit- 
able for the conditioning of the protneommunist and communist mind, ( on- 
tiniious propaganda, in turn, is neces.sary to enlarge the mem])er.ship of ilie 
organization. Reliable communists are u*ied to set up special organizali(ms 
by which “false-'flag appeals" can be propagated under the cover of respect- 
able new.spapers and political fronts. This prrpetuum mobile is energized by 
a never-ending stream of broadcasts, books, and pamphlets emanating from 
the .Soviet Union and other propaganda centers. 

The broad propaganda attack of the communists has forcerl the Tnited 
States and Great Britain to engage in defensive propaganda and counter- 
propaganda. Both countries arc heavily engaged in broadcasting and, to a 
lesser extent, in publication efforts. The effectiveness of .American j)ropaganda 
has been criticized and, to some extent, criticized with ju.stification. Ihe 
attaching, in 1948, of propaganda activitie.s to the authority erf the State 
Department was less thaii a stroke of genius. Diplomacy by propaganda is 
as improper and ineffective as is propaganda by diplomacy. These dis- 
tinct functions cannot be married without resultant detriment to both. In 
1953, the U.S. Information Agency became an independent organization 
receiving only general guidance from the State Department. On the other 
hand, a democracy by its very nature cannot imitate simply the propaganda 
techniques of dictatorial governments. Democracy must work out its own 
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techniques.^* It must not ape its opponents by enga^in^ in the dissemination 
of uniform “parly lines’ or brainwashing, let alone in systematic “false-flag 
appeals” and deceptions. Democracy must appeal to human reason. Its diffi- 
culty lies precisely in the fact that appeals to emotions and prejudices win 
over mass audiences far more easily than do syllogisms. To compound the 
difficulty, democracy should speak— nay, cannot help speaking — with many 
v(»ices. Perhaf)s the obstacles can be overcome only when democracy returns 
to its 18 th-century militancy. Whatever the ultimate answer may be, the fact 
remains that democracy has not yet solved satisfactorily its propaganda 
problems because its efforts lack that decree of plausibility which only 
faith, C(»nviction, and enthusiasm can attain. 

I he record (d propaganda will be pondered carefully by tomorrow’s 
aggressors. .\ country that plans aggression and schemes to achieve a lead in 
armaments an indi.spensable preconditiem <jf successful attack — must re- 
sort to propaganda to lull its prospective victims into a sense of safety. Tt 
must also .seek to forestall concerted action on the part .>f those marked out 
for conquest. It would be erroneous to believe that such a propaganda will 
not have valid points to make. On the contrary, no propaganda can be effec- 
tive that ooe.s not contain many elements of truth. 

Although it is always and everywhere possible To criticize existing condi- 
tions with cogent arguments, the question arises "u/zv such points are raised 
and why they are mayn't fird into international issues intractable by peaceful 
negotiations. In concrete crises, it is very difficult to distinguish propaganda 
fnwn genuine complaints or efforts at adjustment. Net the point must be 
borne in mind that //zc (ir\^uvients used arc of less importance than the mo- 
tives 'ivhich prompt the use of these arguments. 

Propaganda may serve to redress real wnjngs. and no country can be 
blamed for trying to inijirove its lot. it is a danger signal however, if prop- 
aganda of that type is accompanied by propagandistic eft. its to pin blame 
on a given country or group, to seek alibis for future aggression, to under- 
mine military preparedno.ss. to sap existing friendships, and to intensify the 
cleavages that may exist within one nation. It is another danger signal if 
the propaganda of a given country systematically emidoys the technique of 
identifying .scapegoat'^ such as the “Jew's,” the ’ capitalists,” the “commu- 
nists,” the “warmongers,” etc. 

It would be naive to assume that foreign propaganda must necessarily be 
of foreign iirigin. On the contrary, propaganda favoring an actual or poten- 

an intert sting discussion of piopaganda in democracy see Truth h Our Weapon 
(New York, Funk fk WagnalLs n)5.U by Edward W. Barren, former .Assi.stant Secretary 
of State and ('hief of the P.S “Campaign of Truth.” i\ccording to Barrett, there are no 
universally effective propaganda lei ms The propaganda of the I'nitcd States should be 
based on truth, though it has to he put across in terms w'hich conform to the aspirations 
and educational standards of the target peoples. Is there a universal political truth? 
If .so, how is it to be dclerminerl? Mr. Barrett’s confusion casts a revealing light on the 
ineffectivene.ss of U.S. propaganda. 
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tial exponent is most effective if it emanates from domestic groups. Some- 
times such groups may take their due from abroad, but sometimes they may 
act on their own initiative. This distinction is relatively easy to establish; 
one need, only compare the propaganda line of a given political group, as well 
as the motives and objectives of that line, with the propaganda spread by a 
foreign country.®® 


DEFENSE AGAINST PROPAGANDA 

Is protection against propaganda possible? Since democracy is a political 
system in which, on principle, all opinions and points of view should have the 
right to be presented, democracy is obviously exposed to pro{)aganda attacks. 
A dictatorship can, to a certain degree, exclude propaganda, but by doing so, 
it subjects the nation to its own undiluted propaganda, a process which leads 
to distortions, eliminates constructive criticism, and ultimately engenders 
general incredulity and weakens national morale. 

It is instructive to review some of the attempts made in history directed 
at keeping out “dangerous propaganda.” In 1559, Pope Paul IV ordered 
the establishment of the Index librorum prohibitorum. The organization of 
the Index appears to have been prompted by the increasing importance of 
the printing press and to have been directed es.sentially against the reading 
of “dangerous” books by the broad masses. After Napoleon had come to 
power, he prohibited on January 17, 1800, the publication of more than 
1,000 newspapers and authorized the circulation of only thirteen papers. Ilis 
Bourbon successors were deeply troubled by the unruly press, and King 
Charles X caused to be published on July 26, 1830, five ordinances abolishing 
press freedom on the ground that “at all times, the periodical press is, by 
nature, nothing but a tool of disorder and seduction." It so happened that the 
editors of the leading Paris new^spapers assembled for a demonstration of 
protest. It was this demonstration which touched off the July Revolution — 
the unique case of a revolution which was made by the brawn of the news- 
papermen instead of by their brains. 

Napoleon III used public funds for improving his relations with the 
papers, exerted pressure on the papers through the news monopoly of the 
Agence Havas, himself wrote articles and feuilletons, and fostered intimate 
relations between the press and the stock exchange. Those papers which did 
not dance to his tune he seized."** 

On the methods of propaganda detection and the identification of propaganda ori- 
gins, see Harold D. La.sswell, Nathan Leites, and Associates, Lantinafie of Pplitm, Siudifs 
in Quantitative Semantics, New York, Stewart, 1949, e.spccially pp. 1 7.^237. 

censorship in war, see the very instructive article '‘Censorship’’ in Pncychpadia 
Britannica, 12th cd., Chicago, J922, Vol. XXX, pp. S91jf.; also Douglas fircnvnrigg, Indis- 
creiions of the Naval Censor, New York, Doubleday, 1920; also Byron Price, Censorship, 
Washington, 1943; and H. C. Lea, A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 3 
vols., New York, 1887-188g. 
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Modern democratic governments maintain sufficiently close and friendly 
relations with important newspapers to insure having their point of view 
represented. They cannot, however, prevent the expression of other points 
of view, and sometimes the opposition — even that of foreign origin — pre- 
vails. In the United States procedures are being elaborated designed to com- 
pel propagandists to reveal their sources of money and to indicate plainly 
their political affiliation. Various security laws aim at preventing, for ex- 
ample, communists from masquerading as democrats, progressives, and 
reformers. Nevertheless, there is no possibility in a democracy of excluding 
competing opinions. Even in dictatorial states which monopolize all public 
means of information and expression, opinions of opposition can prevail, 
especially when public opinion is formed spontaneously and without the help 
of any “means" of information or expression. The plain fact is that not only 
the masses but also the articulate groups, including the so-called “elites,"’ are 
highly vulnerable to propaganda. No means is as yet known which would 
provide a safe protection against the effectiveness of a well-planned and 
well-executed propaganda or, for that matter, against unplanned spontaneous 
shifts in public opinion. 


PROPAGANDA AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

The relatively best deftmse against propaganda in a democracy is education 
in the principles of foreign policy in partir!ilar and of national interest in 
relation to security and the scheme of politics among nations in general. 
National interest need not be understood as a narrow chauvinistic thing, nor 
should it be conceived of as opposed to the adoption of solutions which may 
offer better pro.spects than the old system of sovereign states. It should be 
clear, however, that it is in the national interest to presci vC national and in- 
dividual fn‘edom, to insure order and progress. To arrive d a definition of 
national interest at a given moment, the following questions must be asked: 

1. Is there at present a country which may be planning aggression? Since 
at most times in history there has been a natum bent upon aggression, one 
must have convincing reasons to conclude that today there is none. If there 
is some doubt as to the intentions of one or the other foreign nation, simple 
prudence would demand the assumption that that nation either harbors 
aggressive designs or will put such designs into effect whenever the intended 
victims weakness favors nggrt.ssive action. 

2. Assuming the need of preparation against planned or only conceivable 
aggression, any proposed policy must be tc *ed as to whether it will put the 
country in a more vulnerable position or whether it will reduce the country’s 
vulnerability. 

3. Citizens of a democracy should always bear in mind that, while the 
policies of their government never are perfect, they have been nevertheless 
decided upon by legislators and administrators who derived their power 
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from the voters and whom the voters can evict from office. In most in- 
stances these policies are representing the will of the electorate. Most of these 
policies were arrived at after mature reflection. If they are designed to ad- 
vance special rather than national interests, this fact will be noted and 
discussed by many observers and by newspapers of various political inclina- 
tions. While these policies should be improved constantly, there is a prima- 
facie argument for the assumption that these policies are neither as malevo- 
lent nor as ineffective as hostile propagandists assert. 

4. .As a general rule of thumb, it can be presumed that if in a democracy 
a faction advocates policies calling, here and now, for the wholesale scrapping 
of traditional institutions and existing social and property relationships, 
that faction is bent upon the destruction of democracy, for democratic insti- 
tutions operate through compromise and gradual adjustment. Hiis does not 
mean that radical solutions may not at some time become necessary. But if 
so, they would enhance the power of democracy only if they were to be 
applied to specific problems and nol to the system as a whole. A person may 
feel that democracy should give way to another form of government. If so. 
he should realize that the advocacy of such ideas in peacetime is quite a 
different proposition from their propagation during an international crisis or 
in wartime. He should realize that, whether he wants it or not, he is helping 
the enemy and in so doing is hurting his own cause. movement which wins 
through the help of a foreign power wall be compromised forever and be 
destroyed either in its substance or its [lersonalities. Xor wall tin? foreign 
victor prove to be its reliable ally. 

Hostile propaganda can become dangerous only if foreign [policy is not 
conducted according to a system of priorities. The major objectives of for- 
eign policy should be to reduce the country’s vulnerability from surpri.se at- 
tack and to maintain a military establi.^jhment adequate for dealing with tiie 
most likely or possible aggressor. If such a priority is adhered to, foreign 
propaganda cannot jeopardize the security of the nation. 

Often a nation is befuddled by the proclamation of foreign-i)olicy objec- 
tives which are unrealistic and unattainable; the di.sillusionment arising from 
an unsuccessful policy gives the opponent many propaganda openings. In 
other words, if foreign policy is formulated mainly according to propaganda 
dictates, as were, for example, recent '‘peace-aim" formulas, foreign propa- 
ganda can exploit the gap between ideal and reality. It is relatively easy to 
guard against this danger by avoiding the proclamation of high-.sounding, 
meaningless programs and by seeking instead public support through sober 
appreciation of facts and by a gradual education in the realities of interna- 
tional life. Concentration on security as the primary aim of foreign policy 
does not mean that reliance on force alone is the proper method for attaining 
that end or that no attention should be given to international organizations. 
Excessive armaments may endanger real security by imposing intolerable 
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strains upon the national economy. The minimum level of armaments neces- 
sary to security is given by the following factors: (1) the capacity of the 
strongest potential <]^gressor and his allies to launch a surprise attack; (2) 
the strength necessary to repel such an attack and to take immediate counter- 
measures designed to forestall large initial successes of the enemy; (3) the 
requirements of rapid mobilization of the armed forces and industry; and 
(4) the investments required to keep abreast with, or to lead in, technological 
progress. 

There is no need to go beyond these requirements. It is obvious that the 
size of national armaments, therefor^', should to a large extent be dependent 
upon the size of otluT nations' armaments, in other words, military policy 
cannot be safely determined by the exigencies of propaganda. Assume, for 
example, that it has been calculated that the >eciirity of the United States is 
assured if American armaments are kept at a* i)er cent of the armaments of 
countries A, B, C, and I); then this relationship is the principal criterion of 
American security policy. If armaments in these countiics decline, American 
armaments can also be reduced; however, if these armaments rise, those of 
the I'nited States .should be increased without delay. 

'File pro[)agation of truth is not dangerous tu)m whatever source it may 
llow. If valid ideas should happen to be in disagreement with state policy, 
the security of the nation would require not that they l)e kepi out but, on the 
contrary, that the false policy be scrapped. It is questionable whether a 
democracy is entitled to suppress the propaganda of ideas which are essen- 
tially antidemocratic. Siipprc.ssion and censorship are inadequate means at 
best. 

It is a p(»pular and comforting supposition that a more or less intelligent 
person should he able to distinguish between truths and falsehoods. Un- 
fortunately, there are very few' people able to do so. Fhi, fact indicates a 
glaring weakness in our efhicational system. This weakne..^ is. briefly, that 
the critical mind i.s not being developed and that, while facts are being pre- 
sented, their intei ielationship is rarely properly iinderscc^red; not to speak of 
dubious criteria for the selection of facts. Fhe greatest danger is, as the 
modern sciences of general semantics and |)henomenology attempt to show, 
that wTong methods oi thinking are being taught and continuously applied. 
Discussion of this subject is not within the scope of this book, yet it may be 
pointed out that the main fault. s of our habitual thinking include the failure 
to demand sufficiency of cause, /.r., that any explanation given is really valid, 
and that the cause indicated really explains the entire effect, w'b’h>the effects 
should not be reduced to one inadequate cause; second, inadequate abstrac- 
tion, consisting mainly in the omission of elements essential to comprehensive 
analysis; third, disregard of the lime element: fourth, improper identification, 
i.e., things are identified with each other which are by no means identical.'^' 

““On Ihp pos^bilitics of dclVn^e against propaganda through semantics, Papers 
from the Secoiut American Compress on General Semantuw, Vniver^ily of Denver, August, 
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The first error, for example, leads to the theory that war is “caused’’ by the 
profit motive alone; the second error is illustrated by the assumption of 
American officials that Russia would continue to cooperate with the United 
States in the postwar period, an assumption based on autosuggestion by 
propaganda and the limited experience of wartime alliance unverified with 
respect to its historical and psychological validity. A sample of the third 
error is the mistaken evaluation by Britain and the United Stales, in terms 
of 1919, of the military strength of France in 1939. The fourth error warps 
political judgment in such a way, for instance, that all “bourgeois” or all 
“socialists” or all “Britishers” or all “Nordics” are lumped together into one 
category. 

Unfortunately, most people, including rational beings and scientists, do 
not always think rationally and scientifically, even though they may know 
how to do so. Political decisions and acts are more often than not prompted 
by drives and urges rather than by reason. Sometimes a person adheres to 
a movement or a propaganda line first and piovides an explanation for his 
attitude later. 

Political convictions and propagandas arc oiivn if not alway.^— 
tive in nature. Even if refuted in their entiiety, their strength and their hold 
over people may remain unimpaired In this case, the individual can be 
kept in line only by means of social or ph>sital compulsion 

While it is true that propaganda always played an impoitanl lole in his- 
tory, it is no less true that it never exerted as great an influence as it has for 
the last 200 years. The reason probably is that, with the inciea'^e in literacy, 
people have become more susceptible to verbal appeals ^md h(*nre aie tend- 
ing to become politically conscious. Through modern means of communica- 
tion, from the daily newspaper via the radio to television, they (an be 
reached by appeals which in former times were addressed only to s?nall 
numbers. Since literacy continues to increase, and since more and more 

]94Jf Non-Amtotelian Methodology (applud) for Sanity in Our Thiu\ irlilid bv M Ken 
dig, Chicago, Institute of General Semantics, 1941, Book II, Part 2, section B, pp 
A frequent trick of propagandists and Iavt\ers Is to invite the opponent to piovc that a 
certain contention is not true and to deduce fiom his inability to do so that the conten- 
tion is right This trick is technicalb known as the falldc\ of ad ignmantium (p U9) 
On p vISl, Edwin Green, himself a practical newspaperman, in his “Notes on the Con- 
struction of Chaos; an Extensional Analv^is ol Journalism,” desciibes a Upical newspaper 
which “provides the student of general semantics with sufficient examples of identifications, 
objectification, description by inferential terms, confusion of orders of abstiaition, two- 
valued orientation, etc , for an exhaustive study, from the psychiatric point of view, of 
neuro -semantic transference of pathological projections through the public prints” (See 
Morris R. Cohen and Ernst Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Methodf New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1934; and Vilhjalmur Stefansson, The Standardisation of Error, 
New York, Norton, 1927 ) Aristotle, incidentally, is the father of the science of (iropaganda, 
which in his time was called rhetoric and which he defines as follows* “Rhetoric may be 
defined as the faculty of observing in any given case the available means of persuasion” 
iRheiorir, Book I, chapter 2). He is also the father of counterpropaganda which he de- 
veloped (ibid.. Book II, chapter 25 in the Organon and especially in “On Sophistical Refu- 
tations”) 
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people come in touch with modern communications, the effectiveness of prop- 
aganda and the resulting disturbances may be expected to grow 
^ But the question may be asked ^^helhcr the effectiveness of propaganda is 
not due to a time lag rather than to the efficacy of its techniques and vehicles 
Education has taught people how to »•( id but not how to evaluate the mean 
ing of what they read l^olitical consciousness has not yet developed into 
political maturity I he di'^turbing effiduincss of propaganda is caused, at 
least to some extent, by the lack of puipi^anda sensitivity on the part of 
journalists and radio script writers e^pcdilU in countries where press and 
ladio do not serve informational need-* but in primarily organs of political 
parties Exactly as hygiene can be tiught in chool and serve as a protection 
against disease so detection of propaganda m well is the evaluation of evi- 
dence lan be taught in the educational pro((>s Such education hardly 
would give a foolpicxif protection jus! pc pie instructed in hygiene may 
become infected as a result of their mgli^tncc But would be a long 
step forward Ihe original purpose of the chsMi il cducUion was precisely to 
instill into people a sense of discrimination luiwttn liuc ind false and good 
and evil as v 11 a sense of propoitioii ini^ ciMt iespon‘'ibility Modern 
education allegedlv so practical has Ufi modern min exposed to the lures 
of the lie \ alsehood and skulduggery i in iiui sh ulH In t iken out of 
propaganda Ihere will alv\a\s remain the neul nr i proper art of persua- 
sion which the slate must mister if its policu'^ lu to lie sureesstul 
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Chapter 18 

POLITICAL WARFARE 


daiisewitz, theoretician of war, wrote that war is the continuation of for- 
eign policy with other means. 'I'his phrase iv f.ften misquoted and misundcr- 
stoml. Hence it is given here in full: * 

War is only a part of political intercourse, therefore l)y no means an independent 
thinfj in ilself. \Vc know, of course, that war 1.*^ only i.iused through the political 
intercourse of governments and nations; hut in seneral it is ^..pposed that such in- 
tercourse is broken off by \\ar, and that a totally diiiercnt state of things ensues, 
subject 10 no lavss but it.s own. W'e maintain, nn ihe contrary, that war is nothing 
bill a loniini. of political intercourse wtih .in admixture of other means. W^e 
say “with an admixture of other means.” in order therein to maintain . . . that the 
mam lines alone which the events of the war proieed . are only the general 
features ot policy which run on all through the war until peaie takes place. And 
how can we conceive it to be otherwise? Does the cessation diplomatic notes 
stop the political relations iietween ditferenl nations and governments? Is not war 
merely another kind of language for their thought? It has. to he sure, its own 
grammar, but not its own logic. 

Political relations between nations cannot be broken off entirely even dur- 
ing war. ("onliniiou.s official and unofficial, direct and indirect negotiations 
concerning such matters as conditions of peace, prisoner- n-war exchanges, 
interpretations of international law, and agreements on “open cities” bear 
eloquent testimony to the resiliency of political relatioiuhips even under the 
most adverse conditions. Despite war, there is maintained a similarity and 
often identity of some interests among the belligerents. Occasionally the two 
enemies may be united by common interests in opposing a third state which 
is an ally of the first and an enemy of the second bclligcreal. 

A situation of this kind is best illustrated by the following example: in 
May, 1916, France and Britain, employing the C atholic Church as their 
intermediary, proposed to Ciermany that, while the war should continue on 
all fronts, the Western powers and German; should cooperate on one par- 
ticular point against Russia. France and Britain, disturbed by Russia's in- 
tentions to .‘^eize Constantinople, decided to prevent their ally from reaching 
the Dardanelles. Since they had not enough military forces in the area and 
since, obviously, they could not oppose their ally openly, they invited the 

^ Karl von t:iauscwitz. On War, New York, Modern Library, 1943, p. 596. 
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Germans to prevent the Russians from reaching the Straits. The Western 
powers undertook, as their end of the bargain, not to attack Bulgaria and 
Rumania and declared their willingness to remain on the defensive in Greece. 
They asked that the main Turkish forces be concentrated in the Caucasus 
and promised that they would not interfere with these operations. 'Fhey ex- 
pected that pressure in the Caucasus as well as German pressure in southwest 
Russia would prevent the Russians from attacking Constantinople.” 

The Germans were dumfounded by this offer. So fearful were they that 
the Allies were setting a trap that they failed to take advantage of this unique 
opportunity of splitting the Entente, perhaps to the extent of obtaining a 
separate peace with Russia. Yet the Western offer, tricky as it was, probably 
was genuine; The Western powers simply could not tolerate the presence of 
Russia at the Dardanelles, especially after a war in which the Central Powers 
presumably would have been beaten. Nor could they afford to deny their ally 
the right to seize a vital objective which was not only a perennial objecti\'e 
of Russian foreign policy but also the capital of a hostile state. They reasoned 
correctly that there was a community of interests between Germany and them- 
selves concerning Constantinople. W-hile this particular overture was barren 
of results, it might be presumed that if a real Russian threat to Constantinople 
had materialized, a realignment of powers would have taken place. The in- 
cident illuminates what probably was the basic reason why after the Bolshevik 
revolution the Western powers failed to crush the Soviets and why they did 
not object to President Wilson's demand of 1918 that the Germans evacuate 
immediately all areas they occupied in Russia — a demand which, more than 
anything else, enabled the Bolsheviks to stabilize their tottering regime. 

Wars are fought to impose one s political will on a foreign state. But mili- 
tary techniques are not the only ones to achieve this objective. Propaganda 
and political warfare can be defined as a continuation oj war with the admix- 
ture of nonmiliiary means of pressure. The purpose of this pressure is to make 
war unnecessary; or to create the most favorable conditions for the imple- 
mentation of one’s own policies and military plans should war become in- 
evitable. 

Political warfare, briefly, is a systematic activity, mostly of a secret nature, 
to influence and direct the policies of other nations. The ultimate objective 
of political warfare would be reached if the government of nation A would 
make not only its own decisions but also the decisions for nation B, and do 
so without resorting to coercion by force or military occupation. 

Political warfare is abetted by the simple fact that a government and its 
nation never constitute a true unity— a monolithic block --but are split into 
many groups and subgroups and cliques opposing each other bitcause of di- 
vergent personal and group interests, beliefs, and strategic and tactical con- 
cepts. These divisions may be ephemeral or enduring, moderate or intense, 

- United States National Archives, German Foreign Office File, 1914 - 1918 , Microfilm 
Reel 2592. 
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critical or relatively unimportant. The significance, scope, and permanence of 
these cleavages determine the odds of political warfare. 

The purpose of political warfare may be to strengthen some of the com- 
peting groups or to weaken others; to organize forces whose activities can 
be directed toward desired ends; t(» support groups for as long as their ob- 
jectives conform to one’s own; and to help fully controlled and semicontrolled 
groups and personalities to reach positions of power and influence and even- 
tually to take over the government. These methods can range all the way 
from simple manifestations of sympathy to the financing, organizing, and 
equipping of political movements, and fn^m personal friendships between 
statesmen to the infiltration or capture of politically important agencies in 
the target country and the fomenting of mutinies, civil wars, and revolutions. 

Theories and doctrines of international security are meaningless if they do 
not acknowledge the reality of continued “war in peacetime,” or of the un- 
ceasing struggle which is fought with psychopolitical weapons. It is mis- 
leading to define peace as ab.sence of organized violence in international re- 
lations. Abeyance of military warfare does not mean that there is no war — 
war understood in the .sense that one nation seeks to further its own interests 
and ambitions and impose its will on other nations. Peace can only be defined 
as a state where no nation seeks to prevail over any other nation. If one na- 
tion attempts to remove its competitors or to influence the decisions of a for- 
eign government in its own intere.sl, there is. at least, a state of nonpeace 
whether the issue is joined on a battlefield or merely in human minds and 
political and economic contests. 

On the average, the great powers of history have spent approximately half 
of their life span at war; about one-third of the 20th century was spent in 
open warfare. If the periods of undeclared psychopolitica) ’^ars are added, it 
would appear that international society exists in a perman'rt state of war. 
Not all the great power.s paiticipate at all times in this permanent war; single 
nations, or even regions, can therefore enjoy longer or shorter periods of 
peace. But there is always war somewhere. For all countries, the periods of 
open and psychopoliiical war are sufficiently frequent so that foreign policy 
must be conceived of as a predominantly warlike operation. 

The techniques of political warfare are as old as history. The first descrip- 
tion of these methods comes to us from an unknown Chinese writer of the 
pre-Christian era who gave his contemporary prince the following advice; ® 

Disorganize everv^thing that is good in the enemy’s country, tr\- to entangle repre- 
sentatives of the highest spheres in criminal undenakings, compromising their posi- 
tion and afterwards, according to opportunity, give publicity to their transgressions. 
Enter into contact with the lowest and most objectionable individuals in your 
enemy’s country. Hamper the activities of the government of the country. Propa- 

* Quoted by Wlodzimierz B^ezkowski in Towards an Understanding oj Russia: A^Study 
in Policy and Strategy, Jerusalem, Liphshitz, 1947, p. 19. 
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gate disagreement and dissatisfaction among the citizens. Instigate the young against 
the old. . . . Introduce sensuous music; loosen the old customs. Send licentious 
women to complete the work of degradation. Be generous in your offers, in your 
gifts, whenever it becomes necessary to obtain information on what is going on in 
the enemy’s countr>\ . . . You should keep spies everywhere. Only a man who has 
such tools at his disposal, . . . who knows how ... to disseminate dissolution and 
dispute everywhere, only such a man is entitled to govern. He is ... the pillar of 
the slate. 

Political warfare is essentially an offensive undertaking and, on the whole, 
can be successful only if waged offensively. Benjamin Franklin, master of po- 
litical warfare, though in this capacity neglected by a long line of American 
statesmen who were unskillful amateurs at the game of political warfare, 
wrote the first American text on the subject. It is entitled On the Means oj 
Disposing the Enemies to Peace, and contains the following observations: ^ 

Warres, with whatsoever prudence undertaken and conducted, do not always suc- 
ceed. . . . Xortherne People . . . are oft times more easilie to he governed and 
turned by Skill than Force. There is. therefore, always Hope that, by wise Counsel 
and dexterous Management, those Advanlages. which through cross Accidents in 
Warre have been lost, may again with Honour be recovered. In this Place 1 .shall 
say little of the Power of Money secretly distributed among (Iraiulces, or their 
Friends or Paramours; that Method being in all ages known and practiced. It the 
minds of Enemies can be changed, they may he brought to grant willingly and for 
nothing what much Gold would scarcely have otherwise prevailed to nl)tain 

Franklin goes on to explain how “menne t)f learning” should spread defeatism 
through sermons, discourses, writings, poems, and .song.s. 

. . . .All who are in Places, fear to lose them, or hope for better; all who are out 
of Places, and hope to obtaine them; . . . these, with all the Weighte of their Char- 
acter and Influence, shall join the Crie for Peace; till it becomes one univi-rsal 
Clamour, and no Sound, but that of Peace, JVace. Peace, shall be heard from every 
quarter. . . . Then shall your Majestie’s Termes of Peace be listened to with much 
readiness. 


STRATEGY OF DIVISION 

The Trojan horse is the standard precedent of political warfare. Adam 
Mickiewicz, the Polish national poet, wrote a famous poem entitled Konrad 
Wallenrod ( 1828 ) in which he described how a Pole had entered the hated 
Teutonic Order, faithfully served his enemies until he became one of their 
military leaders, and then, taking advantage of his situation, led the knights 
to defeat in battle. Mickiewicz’s poem was actually directed against Russian 
overlordship in Poland ; he insinuated that the appropriate strategy would be 

^ The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, compiled and edited by John Bigelow, 
New York, Putnam, 1887, Vol. Ill, pp. 133-137. The paper, written in 1760, was addressed 
to the King of England. 
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to maneuver Russia into a defeat by destroying Russian leadership from the 
inside. Significantly, Mickiewicz prefaced his poem with a motto from 
Machiavelli: ''Bisogna mere volpe e leone/* 

In modern limes the ‘Tifth column'’ need no longer be smuggled into the 
enemy’s camp; in most cases it is already available among the nationals of 
the country marked out for penetration. 

Political warfare was practiced widely throughout the ages. In feudal war- 
fare malcontent members of princely houses, pretenders, or ambitious noble- 
men contracted alliances with foreign states against their own sovereign. 
(Ireat nobles fought against their own people. One of the last incidents of 
political warfare under feudal conditions was Cinq-Mars* conspiracy against 
Richelieu in 1642, which was to be coordinated with a Spanish offensive 
against the heart of France.® 

The only successful invasion of the Briti.sh Isk s in modern times was that 
of William of Orange. It was successful precisely because the commander of 
King James \s navy did not wish to fight William. ivimber of important 
army officers, including Lord Churchill, later the Duke of ]\Iarl borough, de- 
serted the King. Hence William was not faced by armed resistance and had 
little difficuiiy in con.sumniating that dynastic transaction, the Glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688.” 

'I'he American W'ar of Independence was greatly influenced by the pro- 
American attitude of leading British soldiers and politicians. Lord Howe, for 
example, sought to avoid a fighting war, and his scruples may account for 
.some of his military blunders. American prditical warfare was conducted bril- 
liantly by Benja nin Franklin, who made effective use of his British and 
French connections and of Masonic organi/alions. While the main victories 
of the Revolution were undoubtedly wmn on the baltlefickl.s (where inciden- 
tally American weapons proved superior to British ones), tru^e is no denying 
the fact that American political warfare weakened the Hrit. h Government’s 
determination to fight the war to a finish and induced Britain to conclude 
a t^eace long before Britain's military forces were exhausted. 

In 1797, during the first of the wars of the French Revolution, the large- 
scale mutiny in the British navy anchored in the Nore w'as mainly due to 
the intolerable conditions then prevailing in the fleet, yet it was given a dis- 
tinct political flavor by the Irish sailors on British ships. The mutiny was 
under the leadership of W olfe Tone, who had organized the Irish surgeons 
in the British ships as the cadres of the mutineers. Tone was brought into 
contact with (’arnot, then civilian head of the French army, and a plan was 
developed for a I'rench invasion of Ireland: the Royal Xavy >vas to be in- 
capacitated by large-.scale naval desertions. The scheme was well designed 

»Sce Aupiuste Bailly. Richelu'u, Paris, Fayard, 1939, pp. mg. 

« Katherine Chorlcy. Armies ami the Art of Revolution, London, Faber, 1943, p^. 34f., 
88 . 
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and might have worked had the French been able to carry out their side of 
the bargain.' 

Political warfare schemes directed against the French Revolution and 
Napoleon, though mostly organized by French emigres, usually found support 
in foreign countries, especially in England. French imigri “legions” were 
linked to partisan groups in France. Napoleon is the inventor of the modern 
type of combined or broadened strategy,* to wit, the joint employment of 
subversive and military attack. When the French decided, to undertake an 
expedition into Egypt, it became necessary to take, as a preliminary, the is- 
land of Malta, then under the rule of the Knights of St. John. The island- 
fortress was virtually unconquerable. Napoleon infiltrated agents and estab- 
lished contacts with a powerful fifth column on the island. The peace party 
got the upper hand over the war party; Napoleon took Malta without re- 
sistance (1798).® 

In Egypt, Napoleon thought for a while that he could master the Orient 
by the device of taking Aleppo and then accepting, together with his army, 
the islamitic religion. His successor as French ruler of P^gypt, General Menou, 
in fact became a Mohammedan, but the gesture did not strengthen his posi- 
tion, since the French military situation was by then gravely compromised, 
(In 1937, Mussolini brandished the sword of Islam and proclaimed himself 
protector of the Moslems.) Napoleon may have missed his greatest oppor- 
tunity of political warfare when, in 1812, he failed to proclaim the liberation 
of the Russian serfs — a step by which he might have gained the w'holehearted 
support of the Russian people.'^* 

The troubled period of 1792 to 1815 saw a great exten.sion of political 
warfare methods. Under the impact of the French Revolution, republican and 
antimonarchical parties sprang up in many states of Europe and collaborated 
with the French. During the same peri(»d, the oldest method of political war- 
fare, the bribing of officials, reached a peak in the deals which Prince 'Falley- 
rand, French P'oreign Minister, tran.sacted with various powers. In 1800, 
Napoleon destroyed the Austrian army. A crushing peace would have been 

^ See T. H. Wintringham, Mutiny: firing a Survey of Afulinirs from Spartacus to 
Invergordon^ New York, Forluny'.s, no date, pp. 6.^“97. 

® On this important concept, sec Hermann Rauschning, The Voire of Destruction, New 
York, Putnam, 1940, p. 7. 

® Henri Rollin, La Revolution russc, Paris, Delagrave, 1931, Vol. II, “Le parti boLshe- 
viste,” pp. 300-309. 

’®See Eugen Tarle, Napoleon's Invasion of Russia 1812, New York, Oxford, 1942, pp. 
256#. Tarle writes: “We arc confronted by a paradox: the peasants who loathed their 
servitude, who protested by murders of landowners . . . and by revolt| ... the same 
peasants met Napoleon as a fierce enemy, fighting with all their strength. . . . And yet 
there is definite evidence that as early as 1805-1807, and at the beginning of the invasion 
of 1812, rumours associating Napoleon with dreams of emancipation circulated among the 
Russian peasantry. . . . The French command promptly crushed the peasants and re- 
stored all the feudal rights. . . . The Russian serf peasantry soon realized that no libera- 
tion could be expected from Napoleon . . (pp. 256-259). These observations apply, but 
for a few minor modifications, to Hitler’s Ukrainian campaign in 1941. 
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signed but for the fact that the Austrians bribed Talleyrand with a substan- 
tial sum of money. The result was that Austria escaped lightly (Peace of 
Luneville, 1801). Subsequently, the structure of Germany, as it had been 
devised at the Peace of Westphalia, was remade; many of the states were 
abolished, and the bigger states lost or gained territories according to Napo- 
leon^s whims. Prussia, which had the foresight to bribe Talleyrand, made 
considerable territorial gains. 

alleyrand was a master of a technique which in modern times has become 
known as “policy sabotage” (in communist j)arlance, “diversionism”). Once 
he understood that Napoleon’s megalomania would lead to the destruction 
of France, he made up his mind to thwaii his pt^icies. In 1808, Napoleon 
concluded an alliance with Russia. When difficulties arose, he decided that 
this alliance had to be strengthened and that Austria, the last remaining 
Continental military power, had to be disarmed. 'lalUTiand realized that the 
acccunplishment of this plan would perpetuate Napoleon’s rule; hence he de- 
cided to work against it. Napoleon met Tsar Alexander at r rfurth and almost 
won him over to his scheme. Talleyrand told the Tsar that he should not 
be persuaded by Napoleon, and, above all. that he should avoid hostile 
measures agaii*.si .\uslria. The Tsar replied that Napoleon had offered very 
convincing arguments. Talleyrand assured the I'sar that he. too, could ad- 
vance many telling points and suggested a policy whkh was exactly contrary 
to that envisaged by NapKdeon, slyly intimating that the Franco-Russian 
alliance might not last and that the Tsar might, one day, need Austria as an 
ally. On the following day, Talleyrand visited Alexander and told him: “ 

It is up to you to save Eurojii*. ^’ou will not succeed in this la^k except by oppos- 
ing Napoleon. I'he French p)eople are civilized Inn their -overeiun is not civilized. 
The sovereign of Russia is civilized but his pcojde are nor civilired. Hence the sov- 
ereign of Rusbia should become the ally of the hunch people. Th Rhine, the Alp^s 
and the Pyrenees are the conquest of France But all the rest art the conquests of 
the Emperor. France doe'^ not care about those. 

Metternich, Austrian Ambassador in Paris, knew about Talleyrand's ideas, 
and supported his anti-Napoleonic policies at Vienna. In addition, Talleyrand 
entertained clo.se p^ersonal relations with the French .Xnibassador in St. Peters- 
burg through whom he continued to influence the Tsar itrd to counteract 
Napoleon's policies toward Russia. He was able to carry out this plot because 
the Minister of Police, Foiiche, formerly his bitter enemy, had joined forces 
with him and failed to report Talleyrand’s activities to the emj'er -r. In many 
ways Talleyrand was manipulated by Metter *ch, wdio in this situation saved 
Austria through a typical maneuver of f)olitical warfare. 

In March, 1848, the population of Milan, restive under Austrian rule, was 
galvanized into action by the news of the revolution in Vienna. The revolu- 
tionaries, secretly backed by F'rance and taking advantage of the A^trian 

** Louis Madclin, Talleyrand, Paris, Flammarion, 1944, p 215. 
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government’s paralysis, struck and expelled in a five-day revolutionary battle 
the Austrians from the city — and thus supplied an example of perfect timing, 
even though after consolidation of the Vienna government, Milan was again 
won back by Austria. 

Sometimes the plots of political warfare are as tricky as those of French 
comedy. In 1892, France and Russia agreed in principle to sign a military 
alliance; however, powerful anti- French forces in Russia succeeded in delay- 
ing the drawing up of the military convention. The anti French party ad- 
vanced an argument that greatly disturbed the rsar: that a country which 
tolerated revolutionary movements could not be trusted as a Russian ally. 
In fact, they intimated that the anarchists who had murdered Alexander II 
had been trained in France. Proalliance Russians secretly urged the French 
to repress the anarchistic movement, but the C'haniber refused to vote the 
required laws. 

In this impasse it seems that somebody thought of frightening the deputies 
into action. A reputed anarchist threw a bomb in the Palais Bourbon. Though 
no great damage was done, the politicians had been greatly frightened: the 
laws were voted, and the French-Russian alliance was ratified forthwith. 
At the time great admiration was expres.sed about the courageous behavior 
of Charles Dupuy, who had just resigned as Prime Minister and who kept 
the f)anicky Chamber under control by roaring with a stentorian vr»ice through 
the fumes of the explosion: “Le seance continue." 'Phirty years later, how- 
ever, several high officials of the French police published their memoirs. U 
appeared that the bomb plot had been organized by the police itself and 
probably at the suggestion of Dupuy who, driven by his Russian friends, 
wanted to leave no stone unturned to conclude the Russian alliance.’*^ 

POLITICAL WARFARE AND WAR IN THE 20TH CENTURY 

During the Ru.sso-Japanese War of 1904 -190S a number of revolutionary 
disturbances occurred in various parts of Russia. Preci.sely how far the Japa- 
nese supported the Russian revolutionaries has not been fully established. 
Yet the following facts are known: the Paris section of the Okhrana was con- 
vinced that the Japane.se maintained very close contacts with the revolution- 
aries, and they believed that the Japanese supported in particular the Finnish 
socialist Konni Zilliacus. However, the accuracy of these reports is open to 
doubt. On the other hand, it is known that the future Marshal Pilsud.ski, then 
leader of the Polish Socialist party, went to Japan during the war and prob- 
ably obtained help. It is also known that the Japanese general staff accorded 
financial help to revolutionary movements and that it maintained an excellent 
intelligence service among the revolutionaries.'-'* 

See Henri Rollin, L' Apocalypse de notre temps: les dessous de la propagande allemande 
d'apres des documents inidits, Paris, Gallimard, 193Q, p. 429. 
pp. 459, 506. 
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Political warfare was waged on a lavish scale in Eastern Europe, especially 
by Russia, Austria, and Serbia. The Russians built up controlled political 
parties abroad. In Austrian Gallicia three such parties were working toward 
the secession of that province from Austria and its incorporation into Russia. 
The Austrians countered by supporting various nationalist Polish and Ukrain- 
ian parties agitating for the ‘independence’^ of Poland and the Ukraine 
(under Austrian princes), and socialist parties aiming at the overthrow of 
Tsarism.'' In supporting these Polish parties. Austrian staff officers of Polish 
origin were not always guided by the interests of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy alone but took their inspirations from the idea of a truly independent 
Poland. Poles by conviction, they exploited Austrian policy for their own 
purposes— a remarkable case of double loyalty and of political warfare mod- 
eled after the Chinese box within a box. 

Under Russian influence, the Serbs set up various organizations which op- 
erated in the Slavic regions of southern .Austria-Hungary. Whether or not the 
Serbian government had foreknowledge of, and controlled, Lhe operation which 
culminated in the assa.ssi nation of Archduke Francis Ferdinand and which 
led to the outbreak of the First W(»rld War, is a debated question; probably 
they did iiui. ihc fact remains that after their creation these organizations 
developed their own momentum. Key officers of the Serbian army supported 
their activities, probably with the intention of provoking the military conflict 
with Austria on which the future of a “greater Serbia” depended. This was 
another ca.se of policy .sabotage not of the negative t\pe practiced by Talley- 
rand. but of an type aimed at forcing tlic hand of a reluctant gov- 

ernment.''' 

'Phe First World War gave rise to an almost unbelievable proliferation of 
political warfare |)ro(:eclurcs. At the very beginning, (ierman agents in Turkey 
and Bulgaria took steps to involve these two countries in the war against the 
Kntento. 'I'hey scored a rapid succe.ss in 'Purkey where the (lermans had 
maintained excellent relations with politicians of the \’oung Turk movement. 

The involvement of Bulgaria in the war against the Entente proved to be 
diftlcult. Yet in the end, the (Jermans prevailed, despite the fact that it was 
clearly to Bulgaria’s national interest to remain neutral. One of the main 
devices u.sed was the financing of Bulgarian Komiiadji bands and the foster- 
ing of a large insurrection in Macedonia w^hich embroiled Bulgaria in war 
with Serbia. The cost of the operation was 30,000 fianc.s."' 

German operations in Greece proved less successful. .Although the King 
was pro-German, the government was pro-En^ente. The Germans were spend- 
ing considerable sums of money to influence public opinion and elections. 
For example, on June 21, 1^15, the German Secretary of State for foreign 

Max RonRC, Kriegs- und Industrk-Spionagr, 12 Jahre Kundschaftsdienst, Zurich, 
Amalthca, passim, ^ 

Albert Mousset, LAtlrntat dv Sarakwo^ Paris, Payot, 1930, passim. 

German Foreign Office File, Reel 2587. 
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affairs sent a letter to the German treasury demanding that 1 million francs 
be made available to the German Minister in Athens for political warfare 
purposes.^' The Germans splurged; the Entente powers displayed greater 
skill. They succeeded in overthrowing the King and installing a pro-Entente 
government which took Greece into the war against Germany. 

During 1916, the Germans suspected that Spain, which had been neutral, 
was moving closer to the Entente. The Germans sought to bring about, at 
no matter what cost in money, the removal of the Spanish Prime Minister, 
Count Romanones. The German Foreign Office, deeming it inadvisable that 
Germany should show her hand too openly, decided to entrust the operation 
to pro-German Spaniards and to revitalize the old Carlist movement. For 
this purpose, the Carlists were to be supplied by submarine. The plan 
proved to be impractical,*® partly because moribund |)olitioal movements 
cannot be easily revived. 

In their political warfare against Britain the Germans supported the Irish 
revolutionaries. In 1914, Sir Roger Casement, one of the Irish leaders, left 
New York for Germany. In Germany he organized an Irish brigade and laid 
plans for coordinating a revolutionary attempt in Ireland with German 
strategy on the Continent. The Germans promised financial help and de- 
liveries of weapons and equipment and in 1916 sent Casement by submarine 
to Ireland, where he was to lead the rising.*’* However, two munitions ships 
were intercepted, and Casement was captured shortly after landing on Irish 
soil. The Easter Rebellion, timed to coincide with the Battle of Verdun, was 
suppressed."’* Had the German plan succeeded, the British would have been 
compelled to curtail their military effectives on the Continent at a most 
crucial time and to stop the offensive on the Somme. 

7'he Germaps hatched many schemes to foment revolutions within the 
British Empire. They built up a large Indian organization and attempted 
unsuccessfully to supply anti-British elements in Tnrlia with weapons from 
the United States.**^ They organized Egyptian groups (while in Egypt T. E. 
Lawrence, on behalf of Britain, organized the Arabs against Turki.sh rule) 

1' /ifid., Red 2588. 

Ihid., Red 2594. 

^^Thc treaty which Casement concluded with the German government contains the 
following provision: “(1) With a view to securing the national freedom of Ireland with 
the moral and material assistance of the Imperial German Governtnenl, an Irish Brigade 
shall be formed from among the Iri«h soldiers now prisoners in Germany, or other natives 
of Ireland. The object of the Irish Brigade shall be to fight solely the cause of Ireland, 
and under no circumstances shall it be employed or directed to any German end. . . 
This document which, inddentally, was written in English, was signed by Casement and 
Zimmerman on December 27, 1914. (Denis Gwynn, Traitor or Patriot: The Lift and 
Death of Roger Casement, London, J. Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931, pj). 329-331.) 

The best account of this rebellion is found in W. B. Wells and N. Marlowe, A His- 
tory of the Irish Rebellion of 1916, Dublin. Maunsel & Co., Ltd., 1926. 

For German aid given to Indian revolutionaries in the .shape of a $200,000 credit 
and shipments of weapons, see Franz von Papen, Der Wahrheit eine Gasse, Munich, List, 
1952, p. 63. 
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as well as various movements in French North Africa. Persia and colonies 
in Central Africa were not overlooked. These intrigues hardly affected the 
outcome of the war; they created unrest and weakened the position of the 
European powers in Asia and Africa. 

In France, the Germans supported radical and defeatist-pacifist move- 
ments, maintained contacts with influential politicians, including — through 
remote intermediaries and therefore perhaps unknown to him— relations with 
the former Prime Minister, Joseph Caillaux. The Germans fostered ‘‘negative 
defeatism” (humanitarianism, pacifism, disbelief in victory), '‘active defeat- 
ism” (desertion, rebellion, mutiny, sabotage, high treason), and “positive 
activism” (national independence and revolutionary movements, establish- 
ment of subversive armed forces, overthrow of governments). France, 
though demoralized through these attacks, wa- not defeated. The wounds, 
however, which she suffered from these "secrei weapons” were deep and 
more grievous than they seemed in the first flush (if victory. 

German political warfare against Russia proved higlJy successful. All 
kinds of techniques, old and new. were used. I'here were attempts to come 
to terms with pro-German and antiwar elements in the imperial court. These 
attempts fuIKc but rumors about secret negntiatiuns. some of which were 
highly exaggerated, undermined the moral position of the T.sar and, espe- 
cially, of the 'Fsarina. The Germans attempted to operate through financial 
and industrial circles, some of which had close (jerman connections (e.g., 
the textile and electrical indu.strics). The Germans sent into the fray in- 
fluential Swedish and (lerrnan businessmen (as, for example, the German 
industrialist Stinnes and the banker Warburg), but the Russian government 
usually got wind of these negotiations and was able to stop them.-® Ironi- 
cally, Orman attem[)ts to weaken the Tsar paralleled British maneuvers to 
replace Nicholas II by Grand Duke Cyril Vladimirovivii Whether these 
activities which allegedly were directed by the Anibassad.' at Petrograd, 
Sir George Buchanan, aimed at replacing an ineffective by an effective gov- 
ernment or at the weakening of Russia as a factor in future peace negotia- 
tions may be debatable.-' 

The (lermans endeavored to employ the services of pro-German members 
of the noble class. In the summer of 1916, the (.Germans negotiated with a 
Russian prince for the purpose of buying the thne Russian news- 

papers, including a semiofficial organ. The whimsical idea was to slant these 
newspa|)ers in such a manner that one would have influenced the political 
right, one the center, and one the left-of-center bourgeoisie. The cost of the 
operation was estimated at 10 to 25 millio. rubles. However, the scheme 

a'-iSce Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck (ed.), Dir Weltkriegsspiomi^e, Munich, Moser, 1Q31, 

p. S29. . . 

2® In addition to numerous items in the German Foreign Office File, .<ee \ ictor Chernov, 
The Great Rm^im Revolution, New Haven, Yale University Press, I'>.t6. pp. '0-49. 

*•* See Anna Viroubova, Memories oj the Russian Court, New York, MacmillaO; 1923, 
p. 202/. 
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languished, either because the Germans judged it impractical or because they 
had decided in favor of a revolutionary change in Russia.®* 

Support to separatist movements was a second line of approach. At the 
very beginning of the war, the Germans, operating from Turkey, excited 
independence movements in the Caucasus region, both Austrians and Ger- 
mans made major efforts to achieve the imlcpendence of the Ukraine and of 
Poland. To be on the safe side, they organized various national political 
parties ranging all the way from the extreme left to the right. The Austrians 
set up a Polish Legion, a military force which was under the command of 
Joseph IMlsudski, later a marshal and dictator of Poland. The Germans sup- 
ported the independence movement of Finland and asked (lerman socialists 
to organize a Finnish “revolution.” When this .scheme failed, they trans- 
ported, by “underground railroad,” young Finns to (Germany where they 
trained for military service. By 1917, German support had been extended 
to the Mohammedan nations of Russian Asia and a link established with 
German operations in support of anti-British Moslem movements in the 
Middle East.®' 

The main German political warfare effort against Russia was based on the 
systematic support of the socialist revolutionary movement. Prom the be- 
ginning of the war, the imperial government, which needed the support of 
the Social Democratic parties of Germany, had set up a working arrangement 
with the socialists, the so-called Burgfrieder^ The socialists' contribution to 
German political warfare was threefold: they compiled revolutionary publi- 
cations in support of the German war effort; they attempted to inlliience 
socialists in Western Europe and the United States in order to bring about 
an early peace of compromise; and they worked toward the destruction of the 
Tsarist system in Russia.®® 

The mastermind of the German Social Democratic party, a Russian-born 
socialist named ^Alexander Helphand but more widely known under the pen 
name “Parvus,” elaborated the requisite theory: the German army was the 
best tool for the destruction of Russian Tsarism and therefore the natural, 
though temporary, ally of the sociali.st movement.*® 

German Foreign Office File, Reel 25QS. 

Philipp Scheidemann, The Making of Sew Germany, New York, Appleton, 1929, 
Vol. I, pp. 232/. 

German Foreign Office File, Reel 2160. 

2® See Hans W. Gatzke, Germany's Drive to the West, A Study of Germany's Western 
War Aims during the First World War, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Prcs.s, 1950, p. 18. 

2® On the reasons which led the imperial government to cooperate with the Social Demo- 
cratic party, see Prince Bernhard von Billow, Memoirs, Bo.ston, Little, Brown, 1932, Vol. 
Ill, “The World War and Germany's Collapse, 1900-1919,” p. 187. For the reasons which 
induced the Social Democrats to give their consent to an aggre.^sivc war, see Scheidemann, 

cil., and Gustav Noske, Aufstieg und Niedergang der deutschen Sozialdemokratie, 
Zurich, Aero-Verlag, 1947. 

various articles by “Parvus” in Die Glocke (monthly), V'ol. T, August, I9l5~june, 
1916, pp. 35 , 77-85, 148-1.55. Parvus wa? a close personal friend of the leaders of the 
Social Democratic party, including the later Reichsprasident, Friedrich Ebert. 
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The official German policy was formulated on December 6, 1915, by the 
German Minister at C!openhagen, C^ount Ulrich von Brockdorff-Rantzau. 
While his diplomatic position did not entitle Brockdorff-Rantzau to make 
national policy, his influence, based on a superior intellect and an extraordi- 
nary diligence, was such that he must be ranked as the framer of Germany’s 
policy toward Russia during the entire period of 1914-1926. (He later was 
almost appointed Heick ('hancellor and became German Foreign Minister 
and then Ambassador to Moscow.) In an aide-memoire to the Reich Chan- 
cellor, Iheobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, he wrote that it was a moot ques- 
tion whether or not the Tsar could or would make a separate peace; 

It would he a disastrous error to consider serioush’ continuing our traditional re- 
lations with Russia, i.e.. with the House of Romanov. By its base ingratitude, the 
House of Romanov has forsaken the traditional friendship to which we have stood 
in fateful hours. The struggle threatens our very existence. Once we hesitate, the 
cynical and clever plans of England would be realized and Germany, utterly ex- 
hausted. may be forced to accept the conditions dictated by die Entente. 

Vet victory, and as its prize the lir.'^t place in the world, would be ours if it were 
jjossible to revolutionize Russia in time and by this means to destroy the coalition. 

'I'he aide-memoire continued by recommending that ‘ Parvus” be employed 
U)Y the implementation of this program: '' 

1 [lelievc that wc should use his [Parvus’s] services before it ii* too late, and pursue 
a policy toward Russia which will gain Germany the permanent friendship of the 
Russian people. This objcitive cannot In* reached before the tsarist empire in its 
pre.sent form ha? been overthrown. Considering our prc>tnt i’>o>ition. I believe that 
we must take the ri'-k. . . . Should we be able to achieve a delimte decision in our 
favor by military means, this [military [ method wimld he preferable. Otherwise, 
according to my conviction, there is no other solution. Our evistence as a great 
powTr is at stake — and perhaps even our very sui\ival 

Brockdorff-Rantzau had not gained the.se insights by his own ratiocinations: 
“Parvus,” then living in ('openhagen, had been his intel! ‘dual mentor. The 
experienced socialist had convinced the diplomat of the feasibility and de- 
sirability j>f the Russian revolution; the diplomat now^ saw in the revolution 
a method to secure German world dominion. “Parvus ’ hoped that the Rus- 
sian revolution ultimately would lead to a socialist revolution in Germany, 
while Rantzau and his friends hoped that socialism would be a tool of Ger- 
man imperialism, to be destroyed after use. To w'hich must be added that 
revolution in Russia was fea.sible only because of the abysmal stupidity of 
the Tsarist government: after his overthrow Nicholas II told Kerensky that 
Wilhelm 11 consistently advised him against a liberal policy which presumably 
could have forestalled the revolution.** 

German Foreign Office File, Reel 2590. Compare the similarity of phrasing in Rantzau's 
and Talleyrand’s statements- the Kus.dan t.sar and the French n.ition, the German em- 
peror and the Russian nation. 

•’‘SMaurire Pal^ologue, An Ambassador's Memoirs, New York, Doran, no date (1926?), 
Vol. Ill, p. 284. 
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The German government extended support, through many intermediaries, 
to revolutionary movements. Particular attention was given to Lenin and his 
Bolsheviks, then living in exile, whom the Germans helped, upon the out- 
break of the Russian revolution in March, 1917, to travel to Russia. Lenin 
launched a massive campaign for the immediate cessation of the war. There 
is a great deal of evidence to the effect that the Germans financed many of 
the political and propagandist activities of the Bolsheviks. Synchronization 
between military operations at the front and revolutionary operations in Petro- 
grad ultimately culminated in the Bolshevik seizure of power in November, 
1917. Three weeks later, Lenin offered the Germans peace on the Eastern 
front.'*-^ 

Although they had brought their minions into power, the onerous condi- 
tions which the Germans imposed on the Russians made it almost impossible 
for Lenin to conclude the peace. At one point negotiations were broken off 
and the German army was ordered to advance. At this point German political 
warfare scored its greatest success: Lenin and Krylenko, the commander of 
the Russian army, who in all likelihood was an outright (ierman agent, dis- 
solved the existing army, proposed to replace it by a Red Army -although 
they kept the reasons to themselves why this replacement had to occur at 
precisely that crucial moment — and ordered the still existing Russian army 
units to offer no resistance and to fall back before comparatively light (lerman 
pressure. The Bolsheviks thus ‘‘proved” that resistance against (icrman de- 
mands was hopeless. The peace of Brest-Litovsk was signed, and Russia was 
delivered into the hands of Germany.®* 

Once the peace w^as secured, the (iermans were confronted by the ciuestion 
as to whether they should 'continue the Bolsheviks in power or should re- 
place them by a more acceptable regime which would stabilize conditions in 
Russia. The decision was made to maintain the Bolshevik dictatorship and 
to keep out all those elements who conceivably might have pul the country 
back on its feet. 

We should have at present only one purpose in Greater Russia; to further the dis- 
integrating forces and to keep the country weak. . . . It is therefore to our interest 
that the Bolsheviks stay in power. . . The Russian system of transportation, in- 

dustry and commerce must be controlled by us. We will succeed in exploiting the 
Eastern territories.®’^ 

this does not mean, of course, that Germany “made” the Bolshevik revolution. 
This revolution was due to much more complex and profound reasons than German po- 
litical warfare, but German strate^Lsts certainly made the moht of their opportunities, and 
the connection between Bolsheviks and Germans w'as, to say the least, ii^imate. 

3'* Communi.st writers assert that Lenin had no choice but to accept the German de- 
mands. For the true facts as they emerge from communi.st literature Jtself, see George 
Spiro, Marxism and the Bolshevik State, New York, Red Star Press, 1951, pp. 284-348. 

United States National Archives, Groner Papers, unsigned memorandum, no date, 
box 27, index 254 II. 
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The Germans contemplated, in the words of General Wilhelm Groncr, then 
German governor of the Ukraine, a “comjjletc marriage with the Bolsheviks.'’ 
By the time this policy was being reconsidered and steps prepared to oust 
the Bolsheviks (Augu.st, 1918), Germany's armies had been beaten in France 
and the (Germans were no longer capal)le of remaking the Russian govern- 
ment to their liking.'^” 

On a world-wide scale, the German government gave full support to the 
international socialist movement. This siipp(»rt culminated in the organiza- 
tion by Germany of the international socialist [joace conference at Stockholm 
in 1917 which, surprisingly, was attended by many national independence 
leaders from many colonial countries. Not so Mirprisingly, Germany's sub- 
versive activities extended to the United State-. I he Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, ('ount J. H. von Bernstorff. wrote on July 13, 1915, to the German 
Foreign Office that he had established contact.-, through an intermediary, 
with the American Federation of Labor and particularly Messrs. Gompers 
and Mitchell. He staled that, in the opinion ()f tbe-e pe^ onalities, American 
labor should cooperate with the European workers' movement in order to 
bring about peace. This cooperation would force the United States govern- 
ment or Congrc.-s lo declare an embargo on weapons and munitions. (This 
would not have harmed (iermany but would have hurl Britain and France; 
it might have led lo a (lerman victory.) However, to execute this plan in the 
United Slates, there would be needed $400,000 to $500,000, and it was sug- 
ge.stecl that Germany should supply most of this amount. 

The Aml)as,sa(Ior informed the intermediary that the (German government 
never would pay money for such evil purposes. But having delivered this 
hypocritical reply and presumably having appeased his con-cience, the Am- 
bassador agreed that perhap‘5 the (German labor mv)vemen^ (rather than the 
government) might gel the money together. If so. the lerican partners 
must guarantee that the transaction remain secret. Bernstoiff continued: 

1 gained the impres.'iion that these declarations were ^iiuerc. I'n lonhrm this impres- 
sion, I have asked cautiously for the advice of the former seLrel.iry of commerce 
and labor, ('harles Nagel. \\ho is sympathetically inclined toward this movement, 
iioth for the s.ikc of pe;ue and of the German cau^^e. . . I believe that organized 
labor is in effect politically strong enough to impose a weapons eic.bargo on Congress. 

Bernstorff added that the American socialist labor movement also could be 
drawn into this activity and might be able to obtain financial .support from 
Catholic circles {sic!). He asked that $200,000 be made available by German 
labor for this purpose. “Where the labor movement finds these means would 
be a question which is of no concern to anybody.’' I'he Ambassador con- 

«« the (jcrmans launched “operation Lenin,” they had no assurance that this 
particular stratagem would work. Hence they laid the groundwoik for substituting either 
anarchist forces or anti-Western elements among the Mensheviks and Social Revolution- 
aries for the Bolsheviks should these fail or decide to work against German interests. 
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eluded that Berlin should not be worried about security leaks; his contacts 
were in a form which made it impossible that the embassy be incriminated.®^ 
Moreover, the American labor movement was politically so strong that there 
was no chance of its being investigated! 

It is dangerous to play with fire. The (iermans were soon to discover this 
truth; the German revolution of 1918 was a direct consequence of the Bol- 
shevik revolution in 1917 and of the impetus given to the socialist movement 
by these various political w’arfare activities. Fhe breakup of Russia stimu- 
lated the revolutionary movement in Germany. Repatriated German prisoners, 
imbued with the new ideology, leavened the domestic revolutionary elements. 
Revolutionary agents filtered into the German army on the eastern front. As 
a matter of fact, the Bolshevik government embarked upon a systematic at- 
tempt to overthrow the imperial government of (Germany, not only in order 
to liberate Russia from the chains of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty but also to 
further world revolution. The Russian Ambassador to Berlin, Joffe, admitted 
in January, 1919: “It is necessary to emphasize most categorically that in 
the preparation of the German revolution, the Russian embassy worked all 
the lime in close contact with the German socialists.” The (Jermans exj)elle(l 
Joffe shortly before the Kaiser's overthrow^ and later, in a radiogram t<) the 
Russian government, officially accused him of having acted in bad faith. 
They complained that Joffe had engaged in propaganda and had purchased 
arms and ammunition for German revolutionaries, spending for this pur|jose 
105,000 marks (at that time a ridiculously low sum). Joffe answered on De- 
cember 4, 1918: 

With reference to the radiogram of I)c».cmber ^ , which accuses the former 

embassy of the Soviet govcrnme;it in Berlin not only of spreading Bolshevik propa- 
ganda but also of purcha.sing arms, I wish to slate that the said propaganda was 
carried on with the help of the Independent Social-Democratic party. .\s regards 
the purchase of aims ... the amount mentioned in the radiogram is not correct. 
Minister Barth received not 105,000 marks hut several hundred thousand marks for 
the purpose of acquiring arms. I dc.sire to make known the real facts in the ca.se 
and consider it to my credit that by means of my above-mentioned activities . . . , 
I contributed to the full c-xtent of my power to the triumph of the German revo- 
lution. 

The Allies, on their part, insisted on the Kaiser s abdication and thus con- 
tributed to the revolution in Germany and to the final collapse of German 
resistance. During the same year, the .Allies entered into various agreements 
with the Slavic nations of the Austrian monarchy. I'hese agreements set the 
stage for the establishment of foreign legions and provisional governments 
in exile; wholesale desertion.s, revolutions in Prague and Zagreb, and the 
breakup of the Austro-Hungarian Empire followed. 

German Foreign Office File, Reel 2589. 

James Bunyan, Intervention, Civil Wa^, and Communism in Russia, April-December, 
Documents and Materials, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1936, p. 156. 
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POLITICAL WARFARE IN WORLD WAR II 

The history of the Austrian Anschluss in 1938 traces with exemplary clarity 
the pattern of political warfare. The number of Nazis in Austria had been 
increasing rapidly as a result of the silent, though effective, support of Ger- 
many. Nevertheless, the Austrian Nazi party was illegal, and it was clearly 
not within its own power to overthrow the government. In the winter of 1937. 
the Austrian g(»vernment uncovered several illegal Nazi organizations, two 
of which were busily plotting an armed revolt. \>t before energetic repressive 
measures could be taken, the German government stepped in and maneuvered 
in such a manner that Chancellor Schuschnigg saw himself compelled to visit 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden. 'Ihe upshot of the negotiations was that “pro- 
German” ministers were taken into the cabinet, one of them obtaining the 
Ministry of the Interior with control over the police. Once the police were 
neutralized, the Nazis launched mass demonstrations an^ established control 
over the streets in all Austrian towms and villages. Gradually the campaign 
of terrorization was stepped up until chaos prevailed. Hy that time the Aus- 
trian govcrn.ii i.il vv.'is demoralized and, being far too weak to resist an inva- 
sion by the German army, capitulated to Nazi demands. 

This j)attern was repeated again and again with slight variations. .After the 
Sudeten crisi.s, for example, the (lermans advi.^Hl the Czechs that there could 
be peace only if President Hene.^ were ou.sted; /.r., that he be replaced by a 
man le.ss liable to o})pose their further designs. Bene> resigned, and the Ger- 
mans had thus |)aved the way for the total annexation (U* Bohemia. 

Intervention in the affair.^ of the small kingdom of .\lbania was described 
by Mussolini’s .son-in-law and foreign minister, ('iano. .After having conferred 
with the secretary-general of the Fascist j)arty on April ^939, he made the 
following entry in his diary: ‘i got ready to .send him to '1 ana with a small 
band of men as enterpri.sing and boastful as himself, in order to create the 
incidents which are to take place ... if the King . . . has not ... the 
kindness to capitulate." 

On April 12, 1939, when .Mbanian opposition to a union w'ith Italy de- 
veloped, (’iano wrote: “1 have long discussions with many chiefs: the most 
stubborn are those from Scutari (who have been incited by the ('atholic 
clergy) w'hom it will be easy to convince, how’ever. as .soon as 1 distribute 
bundles of Albanian francs, which 1 have brought with me.” 

National minorities arc often effectively used for pcditical »varfare pur- 
poses. In the United States, particularly during the First World War, the 
attitudes of the.se racial minorities w^re of great importance in domestic poli- 

‘■’•'See The Ciano Diaries low- 104 ^: The Complete Unabridged Diaries of Count 
Galeazzo Cmw, Italian Minister tor Foreign Agairs, m6~lQ4.^, edited by Hugh Gibson, 
New York, Douhleday, 1946, p. ^7. 

*^lbid,, p. 6S. 
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tics and hence in foreign policy. How an unscrupulous politician proposes to 
exploit irredentist sentiments is revealed by Ciano’s entry of April 21, 1939: 

I have a conference with Sthyka, Albanian ex-Minister to Belgrade. He furnished 
information on the problem of the Cayovosi [Albanians under Yugoslav rule], that 
is, eight hundred and fifty thousand Albanians . . . enthusiastic at the idea of a 
union with their mother country. It seems that the Serbs are in a panic over it. For 
the moment we must not even allow it to be imagined that the problem is attract- 
ing our attention; rather it is necessary to give the Yugoslavs a dose of chloroform. 
Later on, it will be necessary’ to adopt a policy of real interest in the Cayovo ques- 
tion: this will cause an “irredentist” problem in the Balkans that will absorb the 
attention of the Albanians themselves and will be a dagger thrust into the back of 
Yugoslavia. 

Political w^arfare cannot always be applied in this simple fashion, especially 
if the victim country is militarily strong. Yet it is often possible to weaken 
an existing government from within — be it by economic pressure, political 
demonstrations, infiltration into army and police, or military blackmail -and 
to engineer the accession to power of that faction which will come to terms 
with the aggressor. 

The Abortion of the Greatest Coup. For many years (he w(»rld was at a 
loss to explain for what reason Stalin, in 1936, suddenly arrested the entire 
high command of the Red Army and had some of liis most prominent gen- 
erals, including Marshal Tukhachevski, shot. The official Soviet version was 
that the generals had turned traitors and had plotted Stalins overthrow. 
Since the Soviet story contained many contradictions, and since it is hardly 
plausible that the entire high command of a modern nation should betray its 
own country ip the interest of an ideological and racial enemy, the world re- 
mained incredulous and assumed that Stalin had simply intended to eliminate 
competitors or to stamp out opposition. Churchill later told the story that in 
1936 President BeneS of Czechoslovakia had been informed by the (Germans 
that a political change was impending in Russia; warned by this hint, Benes 
discovered that “communications were passing through the Soviet embassy 
in Prague betw'een important personages in Ru.ssia and the (ierman govern- 
ment.” These communications w^ere part of a conspiracy to overthrow Stalin. 
Benes “lost no time” in warning Stalin.^^ 

Data have now turned up which throw a different light on this affair. It 
seems that in 1936, Heydrich, one of the top men in the Gestapo, obtained 
specimens of the handwritings of the Russian generals who wefe later exe- 
cuted, employed handwriting experts, and kept in custody four agents of the 
Russian GPU. Several months after the execution of Tukhachevski, Heydrich 
was to boast to Admiral Canaris, chief of German Intelligence Ivho in turn 
told the story to some of his confidants, that he, Heydrich, Aad eliminated the 

Ibid,, p. 69. 

Winston Churchill, The Second World War: The Gathering Storm, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1948, p. 22S. 
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leadcfskip of the Red Army. Forged documents were produced indicating an 
alleged plot by the Soviet generals in cooperation with the German general 
staff: . a comprehensive exchange of communications between the Tuk- 

hachevski group and the German Reichswchr chieftains had been duly forged. 
These damaging, incriminating documents were played through GPU agents 
via the Czech (leneral Staff into the hands of Stalin.” And Heydrich added: 
“The idea came from the Fuhrer himself.” 

Incredible though the story may sound, it is given some degree of plausi- 
bility by the fact that there is at least one precedent: the famous Dreyfus 
scandal in France. Some evidence has come to light according to which the 
documents which led to the conviction of Captain Dreyfus for e.spionage, had 
been planted by the German military attache who knew that the contents of 
his wastepaper ba.sket were given daily to the French Section dc Statistique.^^ 
The attack by Hitler on Tukhachevski is quite in line with Hitler’s theories 
on ficisti^e Krir^fiihrun^—R term for which there is nn appropriate English 
tran.slation, and which means warfare with weaf)ons of the mind. It is al.so 
in line with the favorite Nazi device of Rufmord, character assassination, or 
rather elimination of a dangerous opponent by destroying his reputation. 

Political waifare is not waged exclusively for the benefit of what could be 
called symtnuhctic parties. If one cannot get the government one likes, one 
tries to eliminate the government one dislikes. For example, the Germans 
feared President Roosevelt a.s their most formidable opponent. They sup- 
ported in 1940 Wendell Willkie and in 1944 Thomas E. Dewey as the lesser 
of two evils. This support was not too effective, but it is unlikely that pro- 
German Americans voted for Roosevedt. On the other hand, the Russians pre- 
ferred Roosevelt. Hence pro-Russians hardly ever voted for Roosevelt’s op- 
ponents. Similarly, the Germans attempted to keep Munich men in power 
in Great Britain and cs{)ecially to prevent Churchill iiom entering the 
Cabinet. In France, they concentrated their opposition against Paul Reynaud. 

During the “Cold War” phase preceding World War II, the Germans and 
Italians supported many movements in many lands, Nazi and Fascist as well 
a.s anti-Semitic. They apparently paid considerable sums of money to some 
of their French confederates as, for example, Fernand de Brinon, Darquier 
de Pellepoix, and to newspapers like Je suis partout, advocates all of German 
policies. During the V^ichy perit»fl these men came to power.^'^ .\xis support 

*3 See Melvin J. Lasky, “Did Hiller Help Stalin in the Frame-up?” The Sew Leader^ 
Dec. 2$. 1948. Lasky’s source i.s a German officer using the pseudonym “Horst Falkcn- 
hagen." La.sky checked this story and was ‘‘Feat ured that the aiilhoi .vas earnest and 
possessed credentials and althoueli that in no way puts, [him I in a position to vouch for 
his revelations, it i.s a warrant for this report.” See also the version of K. H. Abshagen, 
Canaris» Patriot und Welthurf^rr. Stuttgart, Union, 1950, p. 167/f.; and Walter Hagen, 
Die Geheime Front, Zurich, Euroin*, 1950, pp. 54-68. 

** Rollin, op. cit., pp. 308/. 

^*^Thc various German atteiniils to rule France through their pro-Nazi Frengh friends 
and the continuation of political warfare in France after the collapse of 1940 are described 
in Pitain et les Allefnand\, Memorandum d*Abetz sur les Rapports Franco- AUemands, 
Paris, Gaucher, 1948. 
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was given to the Mufti of Jerusalem and the Indian Nationalist leader Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

A coup d'etat which was cleverly coordinated with military operations 
secured Norway in 1940 for Germany. Strange as it may sound, the initia- 
tive for this coup did not come from the Germans but from their Norwegian 
sympathizers. The scheme took shape only after Vidkun Quisling, a former 
Minister of War and leader of the Xasjonal Sanding party, establishe<l con- 
tact with the Germans and suggested to them active operations in Scandinavia. 
As summarized in a memorandum by Alfred Rosenberg, Quisling explained 
that “ten per cent of the population ... is in favc^r of cooperation with Ger- 
many” and that action against the government might be possible. Ro.senberg‘.s 
undated memorandum ends with the following significant paragraj^h: "* 

A plan for possible procedure has been suggested. According to the plan a number 
of picked Norwegians will be given training in Germany for this particular task. 
They will be told exactly what to do, and will he a>sisted l>y seasoned National 
Socialist.s who are experienced in such matters. 'I'hesr trained men are then to he 
sent back to Norway as quickly as possible, where details will be discussed. Several 
focal points in Oslo will have to be occupied with lightning speed, and simultane- 
ously the German Navy with contingents of the German Army will have to put in 
appearance at a pre-arranged bay outside of Oslo in answer to a special summons 
from the new Norwegian Government. Qui.sling has no doul)t that .such a coup, 
achieved simultaneously, would at once meet with the approval of those sections of 
the Army with which he now has connect ion*;. 

On December 11, 1939, Quisling called on Grand Admiral Raeder, com- 
mander of the German navy. Quisling depicted ‘‘the dangers to Germany 
arising from a British occupation of Norway ... in great detail,’^ and con- 
tinued: “The National Party desires to anticipate any possible British step 
in this direction by placing the necessary bases at the disposal of the (ierrnan 
armed forces. In the whole coastal area men in important positions (railway, 
post office, communications) have already been bought \sic\ for this pur- 
pose.'" 

On the following day, Raeder saw Flitler and reported on the Quisling nego- 
tiation. He emphasized that “it is impo.ssibIe to know with such offers how 
much the people concerned wish to further their owm parly schemes.” Yet 
“it must be made impossible for Norway to fall into British hands, as this 
could be decisive for the outcome of the war.” Hitler agreed that the British 
occupation of Norway — fo: which there was no other proof than Quisling s 

'“^See Office of Naval Intelliginrc, Supplement to War Diary of Commander in Chief, 
Navy: Fuhrer Conferences on Af alters Dealing with the German Navy, Wa.shington, 1947, 
Vol. 1939, p. .S9. Also Trial of the Major War Criminals before the International Military 
Tribunal, Nuremberg, November 14, 1945~Ocloher 1, 1946, Nuremberg, Germany, 1947, 
Vol. XXV, pp. 2fi-34. Roscnberg’.s complete statement is given in Anthony Martienssen, 
Ifitlrr and Ilis Admirals, London, Seeker & Warburg, 1948, pp. 45/. Martienssen thinks 
that the memorandum was written about December 8. 
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assertion — was unacceptable.*^ He decided to talk to Quisling personally ‘ in 
order to form an impression of him.” Raeder then suggested that “if the 
Fuhrer is favorably impressed, the Armed Forces High Command be per- 
mitted to make plans with Quisling for preparing and executing the occupa- 
tion either: (1) by friendly methods, i.e., the German armed forces are called 
upon by Norway, or (2) by force.” Hitler approved these orders. 

In April, 1940, while German forces aj)proached Norway, the Norwegian 
Nazis pul most of the coastal defenses nf the country out of commission. 
Without this stratagem of political warfare, the hazardous landings in 0.slo 
and Narvik fjords would have been impossible Quisling’s plan was carried 
out' on the whole, successfully. 

The (Germans would have had an excellent thance to organize political war- 
fare against the Soviet government of Ru.ssia. However, due to ideological 
blindness, they did not exploit this opportunity until it was too late. The 
pros and cons of t)oIitical-warfare policy in Ru.s<ia were debated hotly by the 
various .Nazi .services, while Hitler usually Uiok the p<r ition that he wanted 
to achie\e a purely military victory over the Soviet Tnion. In the end, various 
political movements were organized, the most important of which was under 
the leader.sh.p oi the Russian General .Amlrei \. Vlassov. 'Phe story makes 
fascinating reading. It [)rovokes speculation as to how the c(jiirse of modern 
history would hav^e been changed if the Nazis had not suffered from a 
chronic inability to understand Rii.ssia, the world, and (iernian national in- 
terest. The lasting hi.storical significance of \'lasst»\ 's tragedy is that it proved 
the political vulnerability of the Soviet dictatorship.^'* 

During the Second W orld W’ar, the .Allies, it)o, mastered the difficult art 
of political warfare. In 1941. a loup d'etat overthrew the Yugoslav govern- 
ment, which had adhered to the (ierman-sponsored Anti-( omintern Pact, and 
compelled the Germans to go to war against \'ugoslavi i."' 'Phis unforeseen 
event postponed the date of the (German attack on Russia by approximately 
six weeks, a crucial delay which may have prevented the Giermans from taking 
Moscow and wanning the war in the Ka.st. 'Phe ^'ugoslav guerrillas, supplied 
by the Allies, never ceased U) plague the (lermans, draining resources from 
all Cierman fronts and hampering German strategy in Italy and Russia. 

In 1942 the American diplomatic representative in French North .Africa, 
Robert Murphy, organized a coup d'etat with the help of French anti-Vichy 
organizations and part of the French army and succeeiled in paralyzing the 

*• Ciamdin, in Vol. Ill of .SVri‘/r, ‘‘La Guorro (septcniUre 1*).V) 1<) ni.ii UMO),'* (Paris, 
Plon, 1047), re\Tals (p 201) ilial liu- Supn-me 'Hk-d War t'oiindl met on Fd^ruary 5, 
1940, and that t'hambcrlain i)iopi>''id an i)pi*ralion aKainsI Naivik Tlif loolharilino.ss of 
this idea was well recojini/ed !•> niost lesponsihle soldiers and statesmen (p. 199). The 
Allies mined the Norwejtian coastal waters just prior to the Gierman attack (pp. SOS/f.). 

'^Sec George Fischer, Soviti OpposilUm to Stnlin: A Ca.w Stmly in World War //, 
Cambridge. Mass, Harvard rniNei.sity Pres.s, 1952. 

■“'See David Martin, Ally lictrayvd. The Vneensored Story oj Tito and IWihaUovich, 
foreword bv Rebecca We^!, New York, Prentice^Hall, 1946, pp. 17/. 
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Vichy authorities in Algiers, thus permitting the landing of the Allied forces 
which were so small that they might have been repulsed by the French had it 
not been for political preparation.*® Without this American essay in political 
warfare, completion of military operations might have been delayed long 
enough to permit the Germans to move in force into French North Africa 
and defeat the Allied landing. 

In 1943, the Allied landings in Salerno, Italy, were timed to coincide with 
Marshal Badoglio’s break with Germany, prepared by a skillful campaign 
me.^hing political with military warfare and culminating in the overthrow 
of Mussolini. It was one of the neatest political strokes of modern history. 

In Spain the British counteracted the activities of German agents and suc- 
ceeded, largely thanks to the subtle manipulations and cool self-assurance of 
Sir Samuel Hoare, in keeping Spain neutral. American agents penetrated 
into the pro-Japanese Burma government and checked Japanese inlluence in 
Siam.*' 

The Russians were helped by various coups d'etat in adjacent countries, 
such as Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary; while in the ca.se of the Warsaw 
rebellion, they intentionally left their Polish allies to battle the Germans 
alone, unaided by the nearby Red Army. 'Fhe Soviet Union preferred Poles 
of another political orientation to Poles who were loyal to the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile in London. In the United Slates, the Soviets conducted a vig- 
orous political campaign in order to accelerate the opening of a second front 
across the Channel, to prevent an Allied campaign through the Balkans, and 
to insure the continued provi.sion of lend-lease materials in exchange (or no 
tangible commitments on the part of the U.S.S.R. 

In 1945, the Allied ultimatum to Japan issued at I'otsdam well as the 
dropping of the atomic bomb were followed quickly by a coup d\'tat in 
Tokyo, eliminating the military die-hards from control over Japan’s desti- 
nies, thus paving the way to the early cessation of hostilities. 'I'he Allies did 
not take a hand directly in the transformation of the Japanese political scene; 
pro-Allied Japanese elements sprung into action as mjoii as they received the 
assurance they demanded, namely, the preservation of Japanese sovereignty 
and the Flmperor institution.*" 

Renee Pierre-Gosset, Algiers 1H1-W43: A Temporary Expedient, London, J. Cape, 
1945, pp. (iSfj. 

.Stewart Alsop and Thomas Braden, Sub Rosa: The O.S.S. and Anirnran Espionage, 
New York, Rcynal & Hitchcock, 1946, pp mtf. 

In February, 1945, the Jananese Kmperor initiated interviews with elder statesmen 
to clarify the situation. On February 14, Prince K<»noye, twice before Prin^ Minister, 
talked to the EmptTor and recorded the converbation; think that there ii no longer 
any doubt about our defeat. A defeat is, of course, a .serious strain on our history, but 
Wfc can accept it, so long as we can maintain our Tenno systenj. . . . What We have to 
lear, therefore, is not so much a defeat as a Communist revolution which might take 
pl»ce in the event of defeat. ... A majority of younger officers .seem to think that the 
present form of the Japanese Government is compatible with Communism. . . . Under 
such circumstanccSf the longer we continue the war, the greater will be the danger of 
revolution. We should therefore stop the war as soon as possible. ... I must urge Vour 
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TERROR 

Terror is one of the most common, and most effective, political warfare 
weapons. When in 1934 the Austrian Nazis, under German leadership, sought 
to join Austria to the Reich, they aliacked the government buildings in 
Vienna and assassinated the Chancellor Kngelbert I)ollfu.ss, believing that 
after his death resistance would collapse. In 1939, the Iron Guard — the Ru- 
manian Nazi.s-— assassinated the anli-Cienu.m IVime Minister Calinescu, in 
the hope that they would be able to seize |M,\vcr. Whether this attempt was 
made with (lernian knowledge is as yet unuinfirnied by documentary evi- 
dence, but it was timed to coincide with (lermnn military operations exactly 
as in 1941 an abortive coup d'etat in Iraq cnirn irled with German infiltration 
into Syria. 

Political warfare by assassination is not a Nazi invention. In the 11th and 
12th centuries, the “as.sassins‘’ or Hashishin of the Neai East, the eponyms 
of political warfare by murder, sought to terrorize their opponents by means 
of assassinating individuals,” 

One of si.^ politically most successful, thoiiLih [»hy>ically unsuccessful, 
murder plots was that of Felice Orsini in 1858 against Napoleon III. Orsini 
was a highly ciillured. though radical, Italian nationalist and a former friend 
of (iluscpf)e ^lazzini. He was motivated by the C()n\iction that Napoleon 
was the chief obstacle to Italian .self-determination and independence. The 
Emperor and the Em[)ress escaped, but the attempt so terrified Napoleon that 
he espoused the cause of [talian freedom, being fearful that unless he did so 
he would ultimately be as.sassinated. 

In 1900, the assassination of the (>erman Minister to Peking, Baron 
von Kettelcr, led to an international intervention against ^"hina. In 1938, the 
Nazis discus.«ed the advisability f)f murdering the German .ninister to Prague 
in order to create an incident justifying intervention again.si Czechoslovakia; 
the project was dropt)ed for practical — not for moral reasons. 

The assassination, at Sarajevo in 1914. of the Austrian heir apparent, Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, launched the First World W'ar. The as.sassination 
of Admiral Darlan in 1942. predominantly a matter of domestic politics, com- 
pelled Britain and the United States to modify their fo»-^ign policy toward 
France. Darlan ’s elimination eased de Gaulle’s assumption of power in North 
Africa and later in France. 

Majesty to make a seriou.s to that end” tSoe The I niicd Staler Sfyatepic Bomb- 

ing Survey, Japan's Sirugj^h te F.nd the War^ Gi. . .*rnmcnt Priming Office. July 1, 1946, 
pp. 21/.) The Emperor accepted lhi^ advice, and after the Okinawa landing, which pre- 
sented a i>erfecl opp()rtunit> , appeunted a Iru^icd Admiral and long-time courtier, 
Suzuki, as Prime Minister. Sn/uki proceeded by imperceptible means to “reform” the 
army and navy, that is, to infiltrate them with trusted men. For all practical purposes, 
an invisible revolution was offi cted from above. 

‘ Max Lerner, Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, “Asjiassination,” New York, ttacmillan, 
1937. 
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In 1942, the German overlord of Czechoslovakia, Heydrich, was murdered 
by Czech patriots who had been parachuted into their country from England. 
This assassination led to the notorious massacre at Lidice and, temporarily at 
least, to heavy measures of repression against the Czech people. It has been 
suggested that the Czech government at London was perturbed about the rela- 
tively good relations of the Czechs with the occupying }X)wer; the Ciermans 
were doing their best to obtain the “collaboration” of the C'zechs, and many 
Czechs were being taken in. Heydrich s assassination was to reverse this trend 
through the provocation of Nazi terror. If this was the intent behind the mis- 
sion of the Czech patriots, the strategy was successful. 

After the end of the Second World War, Jewish terrorists in Palestine con- 
ducted foreign policy in the manner of the Hashlshin. Fhey assassinated Lord 
Moyne, British Minister Resident in the Near East, in Xovem!)er. 1044 ; later 
they waged a ruthless campaign of terror and sabotage; and, in 1048, they 
murdered the United Nations mediator. Count Folke Bernadolte. Although 
this deed hurt their moral cau.se, it helped them to achieve their desired end, 
the independence of Israel. 

In 1947, a mass murder of almost the entire government took place in 
Burn)a, an act which was probably designed to prevent the establishment of 
a modus vivendi with Britain. 

COMMUNIST TECHNIQUES OF POLITICAL WARFARE 

While most nations have employed political warfare when it seemed to 
them desirable and expedient, the communists have chosen this particular 
technique as their basic weapon system. 1'heir purpose being the overthrow 
of governments, this end tends to become .-synonymous with the means. They 
were helped greatly in this strategy by the fact that from the very beginning 
they proclaimed themselves to be “internationalists.” .\ Frenchman ccjllabo- 
rating with Germany violates the tenets of his own nationrdist convictijiUs 
and offends the conscience of his countrymen. Vet a French commumXt c<»l> 
laborating with Soviet Russia can pretend that he remains loyal to his pri- 
mary allegiance; his only patrir is the “fatherland of socialism.” The fact 
that communist successes enhance the {ww'er of Russia as a country and 
diminish the power of France is considered no more relevant than the bad 
taste of a medicine needed to restore health. The communist dictionary ex- 
plicitly defines an ‘‘internationali.st'’ as anyone who would side with, and fight 
for. the Soviet Union even against his own country. In .such a mental climate 
political warfare can attain its fullest bloom. 

In addition to having the appropriate mentality, the communists also po.s- 
sess an organizational structure with which they can wage political warfare 
continuously and practically everywhere. This structure is the Communist 
Fariy organization. Schematically put, communists organize a party in each 
country where they are able to do so, regardless of whether this party carries 
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the offidal communist label or not. Wherever they are unable to organize a 
Communist Party, they will set up a parly which comes as close to the stand- 
ardized Party pattern as the law and the political situation will permit. Only 
in few dictatorial, “one-party” countries have they proved unable to estab- 
lish legal organizations. 

The.se parties are supported by three elements: (I) outright communist 
subparties specialized types such as youth.’’* women, veterans, and profes- 
.sional organizations, occasionally trade unions, and in democratic countries, 
parliamentary factions; (2) front organizations which are directed by profes- 
sional communists and follow the Party line just on a few particular issues 
(c.jif., a foreign-policy front advocating “understanding” of the Soviet Union) 
but comprise numerous noncommiinist member<, the fuirpose being to bring 
such noncommunists under communist influence and direction; (3) illegal 
“cells'* in noncommunist organizations ami agencies of all types, such as 
armed forces, government departments, noncommiinist trade unions, educa- 
tional institutions, new.spapers. or any other social org..iiization which the 
communists can penetrate. 

National ("ommunist Party structures and their suborganizations are di- 
rected, more or less rigidly, from area center^, fur example, the communist 
parties of Western Europe, for a long time, were run from Herlin. while Paris 
was once responsible for the American ('omnnmist Party which, in turn, 
supervised the Chinese ( ommunist Paity. 'Fhese area commands are under 
the centralized control «>f Moscow and, in tlie case of many parties on the 
Asiatic continent. |)robably of Peijung. This regional ctuilrol system, how^ever, 
undergoes many changes and often is nothing but camouilage for light Mos- 
cow control. 

This international structure originally took the organizational form of the 
Communist International.’’ which later was njdaced by t!v (Mmmunist In- 
formation Bureau and the jiartisans of peace movement. In .'.(Idition there are 
international organizations of arti.st.*?, mutual-aid societies, committees deal- 
ing with special and tcmjKirary issues (r.g., a law ca.se)- a whole cosmos of 
political stars, fixed stars, novae, dead stars, planet.^, satellites, meteors, and 
comets, all bathed in a steady stream of books, booklets, magazines, news- 
pajx^rs, speeches, and radio broadca.sts. Parts of this literature are identical 
for the whole movement and art translated into numerous languages, with 
key organs being published iir four to six key langiiag(*s; ]xirts are slanted so 
as to be .suitable for local use only and are withheld from circulation in other 
countries. 

Control is exerted by a triple chain of command consisting of a txditical 
line for political activities, a military line aiming at securing intelligence and 

Gerd Friidriih, Dir Drutsrhr Jutinid. StnsKttuf*ft Kommunismus in 
Deutschland, Cologne, Rote Wei^^hkeher, 1050. 

On the boKinnings of this novel device of foreign policy, see Branco Lazitch, Unint 
ei la ///^ Internationale, NoMchatel, Baconniere, 1051. 
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setting up paramilitary forces, and a control line largely in the hands of the 
secret police, which also aims at obtaining intelligence but whose primary 
task is to maintain discipline within the world- wide structure. 

The main functions of these organizations can be summarized as follows: 
( 1 ) the overt and covert propagation of operational ideas which the commu- 
nists want to put across, aiming in the last analysis at governmental or mass 
action; (2) the influencing of the minds and convictions of nations as a whole 
and of important subgroups; (3) the infiltration of reliable communists into 
the governmental and other public and semipiiblic agencies and the secret 
recruitment of government and other officials into the communist movement; 
(4) the organization of industrial strikes and other methods of economic war- 
fare, including sabotage; (5) the acquisition of intelligence on all aspects of 
national life; (6) the weakening of the armed forces by agitation, espionage, 
and infiltration: (7) the capture of de facto, though camouflaged, control by 
hard-core, disciplined communists of agencies and organizations within the 
attacked nation; (8) the organization of unrest, individual and mass terror, 
local uprisings, and guerrilla operations; (9) the influencing of decisions of 
governments, partly through parliamentary activities, in the direction desired 
by the Russian and other communist governments; (10) if possible, the de- 
struction of the established government and its replacement by a communist 
or cryptocommunist government. 

While this elaborate organization has not always sct»red successes and while 
its purposes often were confused and self-defeating, it has given extensive 
scope to the application of political warfare methods. 'Fhe Cnnimimisl Party 
of France, for example, exploited its parliamentary strength to influence gov- 
ernment decisions in the military and foreign f)olicy fields. Its activities greatly 
and adversely Affected French military strength. Before 19.^2, the (lernian 
communist party, through its Moscow-dictated parliamentary maneuvers, 
contributed to the accession to power of the Nazis. During World War 11 
the British and American communist parties and innumerable front organiza- 
tions conducted an intensive campaign on behalf of the Soviet Union. I'hey 
urged that unqualified support be given Russia and helped to make accept- 
able the program of lend-lease through which the Russians obtained 12 bil- 
lion dollars' worth of weapons and other goods. The international political 
warfare apparatus of the Communist Party was of great aid to the Soviet 
Union in establishing its control over Eastern Europe. Its operations were a 
factor, though not the onlv one, in creating the pressures which induced the 
United States to demobilize prematurely in 1945-1946. It was the Instrument 
through which the pacification of the world after the Second World VV^ar was 
prevented and the C?uld W ar launchecl."' 

On many additional examples, .see Franz Borkennu, Dfr Huropdische Kummunismns, 
seine Genhichte von 1017 bis zur Cegenu'crt, Munich. l..chncn, 19S2; Ruth Fischer, Stalin 
and Gt'fman Communism, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard l)nlver.sity Press, 1948; and Pos- 
sony. A Century of Conflict, Communist Techniques of World Revolution, 1848-19S0, 
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Unlike German exploits, very few communist operations of this type can 
as yet be analyzed through documentary evidence. Yet one such operation 
has come under close scrutiny by a United States Senate Committee: the 
influencing of the American Far Eastern policy after 1945 by a pro- Russian 
or procommunist “coll” within the Institute of Pacific Relations, a reputable 
research institution, largely financed by American industrialists, corporations, 
and educational foundations. In making its analysis, the committee made use 
of a collection of 20,000 documents and pieces of correspondence taken from 
the institute’s file, as well as numcroiLs witnesses. 

According to the committee’s findin'^s. this cell within the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations had come under the influence (if the Far Eastern Division of 
the Communist International at M(i>cow, It succeeded in setting up “actively 
cooperative and confidential relationships with persons in government in- 
volved m the determination of foreign policy. ' U was able “to place in gov- 
ernment posts both persons associated with the U'R and other persons selected 
by the elfective leadership of I PR.” 'PhLs group of perscjit'^ “disseminated and 
sought to popularize false information including information originating from 
soviet and communist snurtTS." It ‘exerted a sulx>tantial influence on United 
States Far Eastern policy” and, Itetween 1941 and 1945. succeeded in chang- 
ing “the United States policy so as to accommodate coitimunist ends and to 
set the stage for a major United States policy change, favorable to soviet 
inleresls/' and “favorable to the Uhinese communist':.” Finally, ‘‘during the 
period 194.S to 1949, persons as.'Jociatcd with the Institute for Pacific Rela- 
tions were in.strumental in keeping United States policy on a course favorable 
to communi‘:t objectives in China.”-'' This is a summary of the committee's 
unanimously ado]Ued conclusions based on more than 5,000 pages of printed 
evidence. 

The potentialities of comnnmi.'st political warfare techr.hjues include con- 
quest without war. I'his feat is possible if communist orgi uizaiions succeed 
in fomenting succe'^'^ful uprisings o.\ more likely, in carrying infiltration to 
its logical end by jiarlicipaling in so-called “coalition governments.” This 
is the simple device (d gradual and imperceptible revolution. Given a suit- 
able international (»r parliamentary con.stellation. comnuini.sts enter into the 
Cabinet. With the suppnrt of the entire national and international communist 
apparatus and ad hoc fabri-aied i.ssues and crises, they gradually enlarge 
their positions of influence and control. Gne by one, they take over additional 
Cabinet posts until ultimately they are able to establish control over the gov- 
ernment as a whole. The cle\ite can be appb'ed to propel semicommunists or 
pro-Russi'.in or anti anti-Soviet elements, such as neutralists, into power, with 
a resultant increase in Soviet international influence. Soviet purpo.ses would be 

Chicago, Rcgnery. 19S.C alf'o Charles A. Willoughby, Shanghai Conspiracy: The Sorge 
Spy Ring, New York, Dutton, , 

fnstitutf of Pacific RehUion\, Report of the Committee on the Judiciary, 8W Cong., 
2d Sess., Government PrinonK Office, 1952, pp. 22S-22S. 
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served admirably if active anticommunists were kicked out of governments 
and were replaced by nothing more dangerous than passive noncommunists. 

In summary, the influencing from abroad of ix)litical organizations and 
parties, the engineering of awps (Tvtat^ coalition governments, and revolu- 
tions as well as sabotage, terror, political assiissinations, and paramilitary 
operations in the interest of foreign nations must be considered in the present 
historical period as commonplace means of an aggres.sive foreign policy. 

The phiK)sophy of ruthless violence is summarized by one of its most noto- 
rious adepts. V . T. Lenin, as follows: “War and revolution are two events 
which almost always occur in pairs. Either war causes revolution, or revo- 
Iutu)n culminates in war. ’ Or, differently put, wars are a means of bringing 
about revolution, and revolutions are a means of winning wars or making 
them unnecessary. Since war is today not only extremely costly but also dan- 
genms for the aggressor, and since revolutions may be more easily and cheaply 
organized, it would be a miracle indeed if we did not see other e.xamples of 
foreign policy by revolution. 
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Chapter 19 

IDEAS, IDEOLOGIES, AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Geography, economic resources, and social structures define the framework 
in which men make history. National relations are indeed conditioned by 
material factors. Yet these factors are of a plastic quality and can be shaped 
into the most diverse patterns. How men use the “exlernar’ factors, that is, 
how they accommodate themselves to each other on the globe, is largely de- 
pendent upon their mental processes. In so far as international politics is con- 
cerned, these mental processes fall into three major categf)ries; ideals, ideas, 
and ideologies. The bond of rea.son unifies mankind; yet man does not always 
use his mind according to the dictates of rea.s(»n. Human motivations and 
beliefs are not necessarily influenced by the verdict of logic and by factual 
proof or disproof. Hence the limits of the power of rCiison as moderator in 
conflicts between men and states. 


IDEALS 

Political ideals are images in our mind of the “good society." While ideals 
may not specify the details of society in a state of perfection, th(‘y may serve 
as the lodestars of political action; they give meaning and purpose to man’s 
political activities. 

Political ideals are developed as contrast images t»f reality. 'I he unhappi- 
ness and frustrations here and now arc transformed intf) their op])osites, and 
political ideals have been born. W hile i)olitical ideals refer to each basic field 
of human activity, they are few in number. The politically most im|:K)rtant 
ideals concern human rights, the structure of society, and material opulence. 
Spiritual ideals in the proper sense are politically neutral -one can be a 
mystic even in chains — but religions, since they can be professed only within 
a suitable political framework, .stand in significant relalion.ship to political 
institutions. Moreover, re^’.ginn and ethics supply the yanlsticksiby which 
lK)litics is judged. They project an image of man which determines, the image 
of the society he proposes to create. 

Throughout the ages there has been a remarkable similarity between the 
political ideals of most people at most times and most places. Uy and large 
they all are contained in the descriptions of paradi.se vouchsafed by the 
various religion# and utopian writings. The golden rule is common to all 
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world religions; similarly all world religions recognize the brotherhood of 
mankind.^ There is no government or political party which would take excep- 
tion openly and unequivocally to the principles laid down in the preamble of 
the United Nations Charter. Some governments may consider these principles 
beyond man s reach or inexpedient, but none has ever believed them to be 
false. The ideals of all races and peoples are concerned with happiness of 
the individual and of the social group, and with peace and plenty. Not all 
peoples’ ideals of personal freedom conform to Western terms, but all envisage 
a life unencumbered by restrictions and frustrations. It never has been 
claimed by any large group of people that unliappiness, misery, slavery, or 
perpetual war are “ideals.” In fact, it is difllculi to find even individual ex- 
ponents of such an inverted “idealism.*' Miseiy can be explained as a neces- 
sary evil, or as a state through which man tan attain true happiness inas- 
much as he must free himself from all earthly doirc'; so that he may earn his 
rewards in the hereafter. Yet misery never was proclaimed as a goal to be 
striven for on its own merit. In the same war may liave been described 
as divinely ordained but only because it wiiuld contribute to man’s ultimate 
.salvation. There never has been a body of belief> or ideals which, in one way 
or another, does not deal with the salvation and ha|)piness of man. 

Despite the great similarity between ideals, very imptirtant differences 
exist. These bear on the following major points: 

1. The (‘xurt meaning oj ideals. Is it proposed to secure the happiness of 
the individual or of a social group, and if the latter, which social group? Or 
is happiness to be conceived of as being of a spiritual, cultural, or predomi- 
nantly material nature? If the latter, does material happiness reside in wealth, 
or social .security, or leisure? 

2. The limitation oj ideals. Must peace be pre.served unecjuivocally, every- 
where and always, and regardle.ss of the is.M:c‘. or are tluTf cs.Mies which jus- 
tify war? Is freedom absolutely irreconcilable with control md obstructions, 
or should freedom so be limited that, in Fichte’s words, ‘the other man be- 
side you also may be free’’? ‘ 

3. The inclusion or exclusion of certain human purposes amon^ ideals. For 
example, is the ending of sex frustration a general ideal, or is it an evil which 
should be resisted? 

4. What is the hierarchy of various ideals^ Is it more important to achieve 
full individual freedom than material opulence, or more important to achieve 
peace before freedom, or i.s it preferable to secure religious salvation rather 
than peace? 

5. Which ideals can be realized {or approximated) h\ political action and 
which must remain the concern of private activity? For example, should pro- 
duction and distribution of goods be left largely to individual action or be 

‘ For a concise comparison of these ideals, sec Norman Cousins. Who Speaks fpr Man? 
New York, Macmillan, l9v'I3, pp 2.^2 -241. 

^Johann Gottlieb Fichte, SdnitUcke Werke, Berlin, Veit, 1845, Vol. Ill, p, IS. 
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regulated by political action? Should the educational ideal be striven for by 
political or individual action or by a mixture of both? 

Societies always profess a specific set of ideals; they have their own an- 
swers to these questions. These answers define the common purpose without 
which society would fall to pieces. 

In a broad sen.se, societies may be divided into those professing norms 
which are spiritual-religious (only the soul and the hereafter count), ideal- 
istic (perfecting man on earth), and sensate-materialistic (satisfaction of 
desires, wealth). Some societies evolve historically from one set to another 
set of ideals, usually moving from the idealistic to the sensate principle.' 

'I'he profession of ideals often is an aggressive act. Hence ihe.sc difft‘rences 
in ideals frequently are basic to the conflicts betw^een societies. Historically, 
the most important cleavage in the field of ideals has been the fight between 
those societies w^hich proclaim the individual's right to happiness an<l those 
which subordinate the individual to the state: the pursuit of happiness as dis- 
tinguished from the quest for power. 

It often has been said that ideals are not subject to proof or di.sproof. 
Hence conflicts about ideals are presumed to be irreconcilable as well as in- 
evitable. In the past, this certainly has been true, and it probably will remain 
true that preferences of individuals or s(»cieties as, for e.xample, that for eco- 
nomic plenty as against spiritual peace. wiW remain a matter of choice. How- 
ever, many conflicts over ideals were due to misunderstandings an intellec- 
tual and semantic kind; faulty logical reasoning; an inadequate elucidation 
of the meaning: insufficient testing of the implicit a.ssumptions underlying 
ideals; contradictions of ideals profe.ssecl .simultaneou.sly ; and misconceptions 
as to the practicality of beliefs, 'fhe most potent of the sources of conflict 
was the inclination to invest given formulations of ideals (which should have 
been considered as |:)erfectionable rather than as perfected) with absolute 
validity. 

There is no que.stion but that the application of the scientific method could 
modify disputes about ideals. Most choices of ideals are made on the basis 
of emotion and tradition. As soon as the ideals are analyzed logically and 
their true and full meaning is revealed, a nation will contemplate tolerantly 
other nations' convictions. The need of an ultimate purpo.se remains, but this 
purpose no longer necessarily includes the rejection of com[)etitive purpose.s. 
Bathed in the light of reason, most purposes suddenly acquire a strange simi- 
larity. In other words, disputes about human ideals are a reflection of human 
immaturity, almo.st to the .same extent as wx)uld be “disputes” over arith- 
metic. 

Far more basic, and hence probably more p)ermanent than the quixotic lilt- 
ing about ideals, is the conflict between political “idealists” and “realists,” 
Idealists are those who believe in some set of ideals and who aim, through 

<i 'jimilar classifiration, see Pitirim A. Sorokin, Sorifty, Culture and Personality, 
1 licir Strudure and Dynamics, New York, Harper, 1947, pp. 620/. 
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their political acts, at bringing society closer to the state of perfection. 
Realists are those who feel that each political act should aim at a concrete 
objective defined by the over-all or momentary requirements of the state or 
of the groups which they represent. Politics is conceived just like any prac- 
tical or technical job. Its success is to be measured in power increments and 
other practical achievements but not in terms of a “state of perfection.” It 
is pointless to chase after elusive ideals. 'J'alk about freedom and similar 
subjective, hence undefinable, values is mere verbiage; the task is to improve 
the road system or promote trade in |i(‘anuts. 

The idealist often is inclined to “move in the clouds.” He pays inadequate 
attention to reality and i'? likely U\ opfmse prauical steps which fall short of 
his ideals. Jleing of the declamatory kind, he may be le.ss interested in avoid- 
ing tomorrow's war than in building a world society of eternal peace. Piy 
contrast, the realist stands in danger <)f ignoring the ultimate purposes of 
human action and often behaves like a man who is running very fast but has 
no idea of where he is going nr why he is making the effort. 

.Among the realists, there must be counted a large gnjup of “political bu.si- 
ne.ssmeii'’ who consider politic.^ as a bu.siness or as an enterprise of social 
status insuraiae. They are in the profes.sion to mate a living or to represent 
their interests, and they care nf)thing about the perleciion of society or even 
its gradual improvements. To them political ideaK are meaningless mouth - 
ings, although they may make use of them to make their actions palatable. 

The Practicality of Idealism. J’olitics as a pn)tession has dominated his- 
tory in most of its pha.ses. 'fhis probably was inevitable in periods when there 
was a great .scare ily of goods and skills and a fniniminn of p<jlitical conscious- 
ness. As .so(m as life became more abundant, men began t(> ask themselves 
how si)ciety should be organized in order to bring it closer, if not to perfec- 
tion, then at least to a reasonable mean. Unfortunately, ebs utes over organi- 
zation quickly a.s.sumed a metaphysical and irrational chara.ter. Fhe awaken- 
ing of political ronsciousne.''S was not yet paced by the awakening to ration- 
ality. 1‘his is one of the fundamental reasons (^f contemporary world crisis. 

Politics should be a mixture of administration and develojunent . adminis- 
tration of existing societies and their development toward a perfect .>tate 
'The imperfections of the political world are such that transformations and 
changes take place continuously. These changes can be e\'[)l«)ited for the pur- 
|)nse of improvement, provided the goals are w’ell understoiKl. .\ policy which 
aims at unattainable goals is wrongly described as ’ idealistic it has no 
greater practical value than the antics of Don Quixote. It is oy no means 
superior to a cynical Realpolittk which limits itself to administration, at best 
aims at reaching short-range objectives, and which scorns attempts at more 
basic improvements of the institutional framework. 

True idealism is not to pursue unattainable goals or to proclaim “maximal- 
ist” programs, but to make the best out of a given situation. A truly idealistic 
policy is one which steadily aims at improvements and adjusts its plans and 
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actions to reality. Such a policy can be labeled Realpolitik of idealism, in 
contrast to a Realpolitik of the power urge. 

IDEAS 

A political idea is a concept of social organization. Such an idea may 
embrace plans of action aiming at the establishment of the desired organi- 
zation. It then traces a diagram of political behavior and describes the insti- 
tutions to be set up or the modifications to be applied to existing institu- 
tions in order to implement a given set of ideals. For example, democracy is 
conceived of as the institution by which the ideals of “good society” biised 
on individual freedom can be approximated. 

Most of the political ideas of significance are described by words ending in 
“ism'' such as socialism, pacifism, republicanism, nationalism, racism, and 
those ending in “cracy’' such as autocracy and democracy. There are, how- 
ever, plain verbal descriptions such as ‘Tree trade” and “federation.” Much 
misunderstanding as to the validity of political ideas arises from the fad 
that they are not conceived of as organizational schemes and that their juf7C- 
tional character is not clearly seen. For example, a lengthy discussion about 
the validity of Pan-Germanism or Pan-Slavism resolves nothing if it does 
not clarify what ideal state of society a I’an-Germanic or Pan-Slavic organi- 
zation is supposed to secure. Nor is the organizational practicality of such 
concepts ever tested with care; how does one go about organizing Pan- 
German, Pan-Slavic or any other kind of panracist institutions.? It is not 
surprising that discussions about “isms” tend to be meaningle.ss. 

If the battle over political idea.*^ or organizational concepts does not 
produce much light, it certainly generates much heat; there are misunder- 
standings as to the exact meaning of terms. For example, a democracy pro- 
poses to organize society by the separation of powers and by decentralization 
of authority. It envisages periodic changes of government through elections 
and continual supervision of the government's action through parliamentary 
control- Government must govern by laws and adhere to firmly established 
patterns. But does democracy prevail when the percentage of voters is very 
small in relation to all those entitled to vote, or when the government oper- 
ates through emergency legislation? How do democratic organizational prin- 
ciples apply to the interrelationships between a democratic and a dictatorial 
state? Can a democratic government tem|>orarily abridge fliverse nghts, such 
as freedom of opinion and habeas corpus, in order to meet a .serious foreign 
threat? How temporary is temporary? 

No institution is impervious to historic development. For exarr^le, Britain 
for a long time has been described as a democracy (although It also is a 
constitutional monarchy). Yet between 1900 and 1950 the composition of the 
electorate has changed considerably; moreover it grew in size from about 3 
million to almost 29 million actual voters. “If the population had not 
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changed, it would still be true to say that of every four voters to whom the 
politicians must now appeal, only one would have been entitled to vote in 
1900.” * Obviously, this must mean a change in the composition and size 
of government. Democracy is dependent upon the educational level of the 
population. In 1900, British children were leaving school at twelve years of 
age; in 1950 they left school at fifteen. Total expenditure per pupil rose 
from less than 3 pounds to SI pounds. If such compari.sons were made inter- 
nationally, it would appear readily that there are basic differences among 
British, Trench, and .-American democracy and among the various concepts 
underlying the respective political institutions. 

Thirdly, conflict arises from the fact that various nations are agreed on one 
concept yet at odds on others. Tor example. l)oih liberalism and socialism 
fundamentally aim at the same objective, the increase of economic well- 
being. Yet in order to achieve this same objective, one proposes to organize 
society in a manner vastly different from that propounded by the other. 
Theoretically, it should be possible to evaluate the merits of each organiza- 
tional scheme on the basis of logic and e.\i)crience. It should be easy to 
determine, in broad outline, the costs of each organizational solution in 
direct expenaitures and sacrifices as well as in the Itjss of competing values. 
Vet protagonists of an organizational idea must have a certain amount of 
faith in tlieir j)roposal. This faith is not susceptible to proof or disproof, if 
only because the validity of the solution depends in pari on the skill with 
which it would be applied. 

Finally, differences emerge because situations vary. .\n economic system 
which is based on individual initiative does not function properly in a society 
of religious fatalists, just as a system of checks and i)alances does not work 
in a highly stratified society which is run by a closed urste. On the other 
hand, organizational solutions which were successful in < nc society rarely 
are entirely inapplicable to other societies. It is possible to learn from other 
nations’ experiences. 

This battle of ideas increasingly disturbs the circles of international poli- 
tics. It is fought over the question of how the international community and 
all its subcommunities are to be organized. Medieval society was rent by the 
cleavage between temporal and spiritual powers. The idea of universal mon- 
archy retained its luster ihrouglioul the entire epoch, yet relations between 
states were regulated on the b.i>is of feudal, legal, and pcr.sonal relationships, 
and the universal monarchy succumbed to the endless power struggles of the 
feudal lords. Following the .American and ’Vench revolutions the world has 
been organized in nation-states. Empires were reared on the l)a.sis of lin- 
guistic and cultural affinities (for example, the German Reich) or on the 
domination of allegedly .superior over inferior races (colonialism). Structures 
which did not conform to these ideas, such as Austria-Hungary, we|;e swept 

♦ The Economist, Coronation Number, May 30, 1953. 
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away. As erstwhile colonial empires such as the British and the French grew 
into multinational organizations, they tended to break apart; they did not 
conform to the “accepted" or ‘‘modern” pattern of ideas. 

At any given time, peoples and states can be divided into those who are 
anxious to improve the existing organizations and those who are content to 
operate within the existing international and national framework. Among 
those who are interested in improving the organizational structure, there are 
again two major categories: revolutionists and evolutionists. 'I'he former 
propose to change existing organizations radically and speedily and to 
experiment with new organiz:itional ideas. I'he latter, while proposing to 
improve the framework, are aw'are that change and reorganization, especially 
if they are to be accomplished quickly, may engender conilict and violence. 
If transformations are brusque and basic and the ensuintr conilict cannot be 
contained within the framework of traditional society, the new organiza- 
tional scheme will be warped by the fierce passions of the struggle and can no 
longer be tested properly. Changes in the basic situation will make the orig- 
inal scheme inapplicable.-' By contrast, if traiiNformalions are carried out 
gradually, spread over many years, and restricted only to th<jse parts of the 
.social structure that really need change, the ret^rganization may serve its 
purpose. Similarly, while some movements aim at positive and over-all 
changes, including the establishment of new institutions, others are content 
to eliminate those features of the existing institutions which have beiome use- 
less or odious. The pruning of the tree of society may be a greater service 
to mankind than the seeding of new tree.s or the felling of live, though old, 
ones.*' ^’et gradual change ma\ not be fa>t enough to res|)on(l U) the urgency 
of a given problem. In that case a process of transformation is set in motion 
in which the validity of an idea becomes far less significant than its usefulness 
as a political weapon. 

IDEOLOGIES 

Political formulas are indis[)ensal)Ie props of organized society. A state 
professes a certain set of ideals and proposes to live up to these ideals 
through a certain organizational .scheme. This [Kditical formula demands 
faith and allegiance. If the state i> to he a going concern, the formula cannot 
be questioned continuously. Some of its aspects thus may be placed beyond 

•'•A situation a requires a solution L. As L is being applied, a changes into b. L under- 
goes modification, and becomes L\ as such it is successful. Hente h is paired with 
while a should have been paired with L, or b with Af. Often a solution L which was de- 
veloped as a result of experience with situation a is applied many years later to a situa- 
tion d. A British commitment such as that made in 19.19 to Poland might have stopped, 
it applied in 1914, the First World War; a N.ATO pact concluded in 1939 might have 
>^t<»pped the Second World War -and so forth and so on ad infinitum. 

■‘On this fundamental idea, which has e.sraped the attention of modern reformers, see 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, Ideen zu einem Versuchf dk Grenzen dtr Wirksatnkeit des Staates 
zu beitimmen (originally 1792), Berlin, Deutsche Bibliothek, no date. 
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criticism. Yet as soon as the rntirr formula, or more particularly, a given 
interpretation, is no longer subject to continuous appraisal, reinterpretation 
and modilication, the gap between formula and reality must widen, for the 
nature of reality is change. The state no longer functions effectively. A work- 
able political formula must be a living and a growing thing. If it dries up 
and hardens into a mere ceremonial rite of the mind, it transforms itself 
into an ‘‘ideology.” 

Ideals and ideas degenerate into ideolf)gies either because they have been 
reduced to cliches or because they have been extended to fields where they 
have no ai)plicability. For example, ihi* socialist formula of “public owner- 
shi[) may or may not be apposite at certain limes and places, and in rela- 
tion to certain types of property, hor anyone hut an ideological socialist it 
stands to reason that this cannot be a de>iral)le ''olutifin at all limes, at all 
places, and for all types of ownership. '^loreover. it the socialist scheme for 
the organization of the economy is applied, for example, to artistic creativity, 
it obviously transgresses the bounds of it?* applicability. \Vhenever organiza- 
tional ideas are treated as fundamental concepts instead of as practical pro- 
cedures which may or may not work, which aie ^iibjeu to limilatifjns and 
degradation, and w'hich entail costs as well as gain-i, we are confronted by 
ideologies. Wherever we find a cure-all solution, we have found an ideology. 

Many a fiolitical idea contains tenuous ideological element'^, though in 
other respei ts it ran he argued on firm logical grounds. For example, it may 
or may not he desirable, as the Nazis asserted, that (ieiniany should have 
reorganized Kuro|)e on the Fiilirrr principle, 'fhi^; is an organizational idea 
which can he analyzed in the .same manner as, let us say, a proposed reor- 
ganization of the (leneral Motors C'orporation. Hut thi> u»ncei)t was justified 
by a theory of race which was .scientifically buncombe and equivocated (»n 
the terms “race" and “nation." Similarly, it may or ma\ not be true that 
the establishment of a Pan-Slavic empire would yield gr.at material and 
cultural benefits to Fiirope and the world. Hut it is untrue that all Slavs 
are “blood lirothers," belong to one and the same “family." and commune 
in one and the same culture. .Ml that can be claimed is that Slavs speak 
languages which have more or less the same word roots and a similar .syntax.' 

M any given time a .societx suffers from greater or smaller imperfections 
which are disturbing to its members and which, under stress, endanger cohe- 
sion. For example, a society may aspire to economic well-being, yet it may 
not have rescued .some tif its members from abject poverty. Or a society may 
proclaim its devotion to equal rights, yet it may not have abolished the 
grosser forms of discrimination. In such urciimstances. society develops 

"The oppo.site of non-sen.se i.'« not necessarily sense In 1.S40, Marx and Kngels, criticiz- 
ing Pan-Slavism, xvrote: “Kxcept for the Poles, the Russians and, at best, the Slavs in 
Turkey, no Slavic people has a future, for the simple reason that all the other Slavs hick 
the most ba.sic . . . prerequisites for independence and vitality.’* Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, 7'he Russian Menace to Europe, ed. by Paul \V Blackstock and Beit F Hosclitz, 
Glencoe, 111., Free Press, 1952, p. 72. 
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interpretations which explain away these imperfections, minimizing their 
importance or promising their early disappearance. As de Sade said: “When 
the strong wished to enslave the weak he persuaded him that a god had 
sanctified the chains with which he loaded him, and the latter, stupefied by 
misery, believed all he was told.”* 

The political thinking of all states, parties, and societies always contains 
ideological elements. As long and in so far as ideologies exist, they are be- 
lieved in with firm convictions, with the result that if ideologies meet, com- 
petition or conflict must ensue. Like all thought, however, ideologies have a 
history. They are, at first, developed by a few individual thinkers and do not 
find ready acceptance. Once accepted they are held strongly, usually during 
the lives of one or two generations. After a lapse of time, their hold over the 
mind diminishes. Ultimately, they are replaced by a new ideology. Ideological 
conflict is most violent when the competing ideologies still are in their prime. 
By contrast, when ideologies have weakened, their clash may be attended by 
consequences no more serious than an academic debate and a lacit agree- 
ment to “coexist.” Clashes between a “young” and an “old” ideology may 
lead to historical catastrophe or the death of the aging creed. 

As the ruling ideologies of a given society or geographic region follow each 
other in time, certain basic beliefs tend to become fixed. For example, a 
straight line of descent links medieval attitudes toward mriney lending at 
interest to the modern criticism of “capitalism,” the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination to economic determinism and doctrines of race superiority. As 
each society undergoes its historical development, it tend.s to reinforce certain 
dominant types of behavior, and in turn, behavior is reflected in its ideology. 
For example, predominantly agricultural societies tend to be conservative and 
autocratic, whiles societies engaging in trade and industry incline toward 
democratic institutions. The more crushing has been in the past the weight 
of poverty upon a society and the greater the fascination of ( ther- worldly 
creeds, the more it leans in modern times toward dogmatic and radical ideol- 
ogies. Societies which found it difficult to structurize themselves often estab- 
ILsh institutions to the rigid specifications of ideological models to which 
they conform with determination, while societies which have .shown a great 
adaptability to changing condition.s are more suspicious of intellectual blue- 
prints. The ideology a nation adopts is not an accident but is rooted deeply 
in that nation s history and the “character” of its people. No nation, how- 
ever, adopts just one ideology at the exclusion of all others; ^thin each 
nation, several ideologies are in vicious conflict, fought out openly or in the 
hidden rece.sses of the mind. 

^See Geoffrey Gorer, The DevtTs Disciple, Paris, Le Ballet dcs Muses, <933, p. 137. 
“When we wish to impo.se on others we must accustom them little by little to sec in us 
what really doesn’t exist ; otherwise they will see us as we are and we will infallibly lose.” 
ihid., p. 134. 
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It is apparent that mental processes as they refer to politics should not 
be lumped together under the term “ideology.” Ideals, ideas, political for- 
mulas, and ideologies are not one and the same thing. Ideology is basically 
faulty or mechanical thinking. Its logical or factual absurdity does not, how- 
ever, render it politically or emotionally ineffective. On the contrary, ideologies 
are among the prime movers of history. People have been much more ready 
to fight and die for “absolutes” than for ideals and ideas staking less com- 
prehensive claims. In fact, it often is necessary to transform a proper political 
idea into an ideology in order to trigger action; even a reasonable goal may 
have to be garlanded with “myth” if the idea i- nut to remain just an idea 
on a piece of paper.’* 

While ideologies engage men’s minds at all times and places, they are 
variables and not constants. They themselve^ uii(lerj:o changes, and they may 
change with changing political institutions and per^f)nnel. Xew governments, 
if they are not merely the products of routine chaiiLies in administration, usu- 
ally modify the prevailing political formula to some extent, by the same token, 
if the political formula or the ruling ideology no Icmger carries conviction, 
the life expec^’’n^v of the government in power ii- >liurt. 

A distinction must be made betw^een ideologies which are of short and of 
long duration. 'Fhe Nazi ideology, at least in it*^ Hitlerian version, was of 
exceedingly slmrt duration, while the commlIni^t ideology has been relatively 
long-lived. defunct political formula may survive a.s an ideology for a con- 
siderable period but ultimately go under, while an ideology by ridding itself 
of its volatile and unstable exanponents may cunden.se into a workable and 
viable political formula. The first case, for example, i^ that of the feudal 
monarchies of 19th-century Europe, which clung to the mystical concept of 
ruler “by the grace of tJoeP' and were duly .swept to Ihei’" doom. The oppo- 
site process tran.^^formed in Britain the highly ideological l;"e of monarchy 
into a representative monarchy and the highly <uccessful political formula 
of the British ('ommonwealth. International politics are inlluenced strongly 
by this crazy-(jiiili f)attein of rising, changing, fighting, and dying ideologies. 

Changes in the Political Formula. The devch^pment from a decentralized 
feudal regime to the absidutc monarchy of the ISth century was paralleled 
by the growth of trade and transportation which called foi a more uniform 
administration of large territories. However, absolute monarchy left intact 
many of the feudal privileges and arrangements, with the result that the 
ancim regime was a hotchpotch of administrative systems and overlapping 
authority. This confusion begot many social injustices. The French nation 
accepted this situation until its foremo.st intellectuals convinced them that 
it was unreasonable,^’* until Adam Smith proved that the existing organiza- 

* Sre Georges Sorel, Rijlexions uir la violence , 10th ed., Paris, Riviere. 1^44, pp. 32-v^6. 

^^♦Seo Louis Madelin, La Rhwlutmt, Pari.s, Hachettc. 1920, p. o. 
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tion hampered economic progress, and until the American Revolution demon- 
strated that intolerable conditions could be changed successfully. Once the 
new political formula was found, it spread all over Europe. The result was 
that many states and feudal principalities disappeared and that a new state 
system emerged. In part, the new ideological and organizational formulas of 
the French Revolution were elaborated by an international political organiza- 
tion, the Freemasons. Its appeal transcended historic loyalties, and it was 
used widely as a tool of political warfare. 

The new pi>litical formula guided statesmen in the attempt to redefine the 
boundaries of modern stales. The concepts of the linear and natural frontier 
replaced the practice of multiple frontiers and interlacing boundary areas. 
Before the end of the 18th century multiple frontiers were the rule rather than 
the exception. The feudal system conceived of political frontiers as having the 
same nature as the l)Oimdaries of the noble estates. I'he Duke of Lorraine, 
a subject of the King of France, married an .\iistrian princess and was elected 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. As proj^rietor of his estate, situated in 
the territory under the sovereignty of the King of Frame, he remain^ a 
French subject, while a number of French nobles (^wed him allegiance. Vet 
as emperor, he outranked the King. Two nobles with adjoining possessions 
often worked out special economic and military arrangements which were at 
variance with the over-all policies of their respective overlords. Tolitical 
frontiers did not coincide with economic and administrative frontiers. 'Fhese 
anachronisms of boundaries within boundaries and stales within states were 
swept away by the French Revolution. 

Napoleon revolutionized the ideology of boundary making. At the I’eace 
of C’ampoforniio wdth .Austria nii 1797 - the peace which marked the end of 
Venice as an indt*|jendent state - he inirodiu ed the linear boundary. In his 
later treaties he eliminated numerous small states and created the nuclei of 
national states, the Kingdom of Lombaidy (Italy), the Duchy of Warsaw in 
1807 (Roland), and the Illyrian Rrovinces in 1809 (Yugoslavia). Linear 
frontier.s replaced multiple frontiers. Since then e.xclaves .such as demilitarized 
zones have been rare exceptions from the universal rule. 

Napcjleon’s reforms seemed reasonable at the time, so much so that his 
principles were adopted by other stales. 'F.sar Alexander, f(»r examjde. in- 
structed, in 1804, his .special envoy to London, ( oimt Vorontsov, to include 
in a project for the creation of an international organization the principle of 
“proper frontiers.” What are proper frontiers? 

It w^ould be necessary to follow those which nature itself indiratecl. such a? moun- 
tain chains, seas, or on the other hand give the staters those outlets which they need 
for the export of their agric ullural and indu.strial products. At the .same time, each 
stale should be compwjsed of homogeneous j^coples, who can get along .unong them- 
^t'lves and live harmoniously with the government which rules them.*^ 

Sec Jacques Ancrl, Geographie des fronliires, Paris, Gallimard, passim. 
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The idea of the “natural frontier” had been suggested first by Rousseau. 
It became a political reality in 1793 when Danton proclaimed that France’s 
natural frontiers were the Ocean, the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, and 
that, although the constitution of 1791 h.id renounced war as an instrument 
of conquest, the French frontier should be carried forward to those lines. 
Since that time, the ideology of the “natural frontier” has exerted a powerful 
influence. 

I he locatum of a “natural frontier” can Ijc traced easily in countries like 
Italy or Hritain. Hut in other regions, area^ \\hich are defined vaguely by 
nature may be inhabited by peoples of different liimuages, cultures, and social 
and political structures. “Hereditary enemie.s " may li\e together in a “natural" 
habitat. It is obvious, therefore, that the af)p]i( ability of this organizational 
scheme is limited. \et this fact notwith^ilanding. ii >,er\ed, and still serves, 
as a justification of conquest. 

Xationalisrn has been perhaps the most imjKiitani idea that has gone into 
the making of the political formula of modein Males. Its j)hilosophy was ex- 
pounded with particular vigor by 19th-century Italians, especially by Mrmcini 
and Maz/ini ft can be summarized as billows: .\ moup of people speaking the 
same language and living together in contiguous arca^ form a nation. Nations 
.should not be .subjected to the overlordship of other nations las many of them 
were during the early 19th century in ea.stern Fuictpe aiul many of them still 
are, to this dale, in .Asia and Africa). Their conM'ioiisne.<‘- of unity .should be 
arou.sed. and their individuality .should be expressed freely and within the 
proper i)oliticaI .sotting. One nation should not be [)artitione(l politically among 
several states but should be unified under one gnxernment of its owm stock 
or, if it is to»> small or loo dispersed, enjoy C(»mj)lete eiillural and linguistic 
autonomy within a “foreign" state. Kach national state liould acquire its 
natural boundaries. .\ll states should he constituted as nation d states. Legally, 
all nations are equals. 

The first result of the a.Hendancy over men's minds of this new* political 
formula was the dissolution of supranational stales such as the Ottoman 
Pmipire. The .second result was the creation of small nation-states. Either 
they rose from the ruins of emju’res (('zechoshnakia). or they broke away 
from large stales (Estonia and Latvia), or large Males split into national 
component parts (Ilollaml-Helgium, Sweclen-Norway, India-Takistan). Fur- 
thermore. nationalities which lived dispersed all over the earth started to 
organize .so-called “pan" movements ranging all the way from Tan-German- 
ism t(^ Zionism and Tan-.\fricanism, with :i Pan-C'hinese and a Pan-Hindu 
movement still to come. 

States created after 1919 which did not conform to the national formula — 
Czccho.slovakia, Poland with its corridor, the free state of Danzig, and the 
quasi condominium of the Saar - -were short-lived. In Asia, where the formula 
is still new, decomposition ha.s barely begun. But as the formula g?{)ws in 
popularity, many states such as Burma, Afghanistan, India, Indo-China, 
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Indonesia and even China may suffer the fate of the Ottoman Empire and 
Austria-Hungary. The cohesion of the Soviet Union, too, is assailed by the 
forces of nationalistic disintegration. 

The decline of colonialism is another consequence of the change in ruling 
ideas as well as ethical norms. During the 18th and 191h centuries it was 
taken for granted that the purpose of colonization was to confer advantages 
upon the colonizer. During the 20th century, the concept took root that 
colonization should primarily, if not exclusively, confer advantages upon the 
dependent peoples. The ''right” of a colonizing power to have and to hold 
a colony mu.st now be justified by how much it invests in the colony. If it 
does not do ‘‘enough," it must depart and free the dependent people. This 
new mentality— which is the penalty the colonizers must pay for their own 
ludicrous propaganda in praise of the “white man’s burden”— has changed 
the entire relationship between white and colored pe(jf)les. It will cause in- 
finite trouble until it is replaced by the realization that the interests of the 
colonizer and the colonial people are interdependent. 

Ideologies os Drives. Charles Merriam has made the important distinc- 
tion between rredenda and miranda. Credenda are ideas or political formulas 
to be believed, while miranda are ideas to be admired. The miranda ideas or 
myths are those which drive nations to actions and sublime sacrifices. The 
Napoleonic soldier, for example, was content to live as a pauper and was 
willing to sacrifice his life for the glory of France and the heroic epos of 
Napoleon’s conquests. The fanatics and heroes of all times, the Roman legion- 
naires, the Christian martyrs, the crusaders, the w'arriors of Mohammed, the 
explorers and the political reformers, the enthusiastic Nazis as w^ell as the 
Japanese followers of Shinto 'and the hard-core communists, in brief, the 
builders of churches, states, and empires, always have been driven by a power- 
ful urge to lay down their lives for their creed and to make it triumph over 
all other creeds. They are ravaged by the ‘‘fire,” as the Biblical term goes. 
They may even sacrifice themselves in an empty gesture of defiance. But their 
zeal, according to the French historian Ernest Renan, is the virtue which 
history rewards. Josef Goebbels put it more crudely when he said that people 
die willingly only for ambiguous ideals. 

Perhaps Napoleon’s soldier was not motivated by the psychology imputed 
to him by romantic and highly literate historians. Perhaps his high morale 
was due simply to the excellence of Napoleon’s military leadersh^ or of the 
commissary which tended to the bodily needs of the Grande Arm^, similarly 
as Genghis Khan’s trqops appear to have been innocent of any; ideological 
motivation. Yet there is little doubt that persons who firmly believe in a po- 
litical faith are strongly motivated.^^ Hence they are capable of shouldering 

^'During May, 1942, Hitler remarked that a Soviet division on Kerch peninsula was 
hghting bravely until deatii. Clearly, he added, this was an ideologically motivated force, 
a Weltanschauungsdivision. And he consoled himself with the reflection that, fortunately, 
there were not too many of these divisions: Stalin had been’ unsuccessful in inculcating 
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the burdens of protracted conflict much better than those who lack any mo- 
tivation but personal interest. People who care only for their physical survival 
make poor soldiers-- and poor reformers. The French soldier marched under 
the banners of a country which in 1790 had hunft up a poster at the bridge 
of Kehl bearing the inscription ‘7d commence le pays de la liberti/' and 
which on July 22, 1807, imposed a constitution on the Duchy of Warsaw, 
Article 4 of which read: ‘Slavery is abolished. All citizens are equal before 
the law.'' He proved more than a match for troops who had been indoctrinated 
with the idea that they should fear their commanding officers more than their 
enemy. 

But ideas that move nations cannot always be contrived at will and by 
teams of clever experts in public relations, morale l)uilding, social psychology, 
and propaganda. The lime mu.st be right for a muiivaling idea. During the 
19th century Pan-Slavic writers sought to fire the Russian soldier with the 
idea that the Orthodox church with its concept of sorbornost — “togetherness,” 
or the close community of all church members united ii. mutual love — was 
far superior to Catholicism, w'hich allegedly sacrificed liberty for unity, and 
to Protestantism, which pre.^^umably sacrificed unity fur liberty. They claimed 
that Russia would bring to the world brotherly love which had been crushed 
by Western civilization, and that Ru.ssia was de>tiiied to become the center 
of Christianity, ruling through moral consciousness rather than coercion. One 
l^in-Slavic Russian poet declared: “One cannot understand Russia by reason 
and measure her by a common yardstick, she has a peculiar nature, one must 
simply believe in Russia." 

At the turn of this century, French conservative writers of the Action 
Fran^aisc sought to inculcate a .similar spirit in the French. The skeptical 
French did not respond to the entreaties of neoroyalist and authoritarian in- 
tellectuals. But .similar concepts found acceptance in Nazi Cm "many and later, 
dressed up in more crudely sjiiin nationalistic garments, iii Soviet Russia — 
at least if one judges this acceptance by strictly external evidence. 

The ideology of expansion feeds upon the very scope of the expansionist 
design: the vaster the latter, the more powerful the drive. 1'he great empire 
builders, from Alexander the Great onward, fired the imagination of their 
soldiers and people, even when there was no rhyme or reason for expansion. 
There may be excellent reasons for the expansion of territory, as when Italy, 
after its unification, .seized Rome, its “natural” capital. Tl is understandable 
when a country wishes to reconciuer a province inhabited by its own nationals 
and which has been lost to the expansionism of a more successful neighbor; 
or when nations want to control territory winch is vitally important to their 
economic existence. But there is also a spirit of expansion for expansion s 

the entire Red Army with the conimuni.st creed. See Henry Piiker (ed.), Hitlers Tisch- 
gesprache im Fuhrerhauptquartur 1041-1042, Bonn, Athenaeum, p. 156. ^ 

Sec the brilliant .study by Han> Kohn, Pan-Slavistn, its History and Ideology, Notre 
Dame, University of Notre Dame Press, 1953, pp. 212, l?8, 156. 
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sake, dramatically expressed in a poem entitled “Russian Geography” by 
Fedor Ivanovich Tyuchev: 

Moscow, Peter's city and Constantine's city — these are the sacred capitals of the 
Russian empire. But where arc its limits? where its boundaries? . . . The future 
is destined to discover it. Seven inland seas and seven great ri\ers . . . from the 
Nile to the Neva, from the Elbe to China, from the Volga to the Euphrates, from 
the Ganges to the Danube, behold the Russian realm, and never w'ill it end, as the 
Spirit foresaw and Daniel foretold. 

In the 20th century, mystical expansionism no longer commands a follow- 
ing. Instead nations claim the right to Lebensraum — living space -without 
stopping to think that the space which they conquer for thcm.selves mu.st be 
denied to other nations, and that no nation can conquer enough space to 
satisfy all its economic needs, let alone conquer it without greatly overextend- 
ing its strength. Other nations believe that they mu.st expand their political 
system to other areas and thus insure security from other societies; they seek 
to make the w'orld “safe’' for democracy or communism or planning or what- 
ever the formula may be and do not take into account that in this fashion 
they greatly increase international tensions and force other nations into a 
war which the whole operation was designed to avoid in the first place. 

Modern nations are .swayed by metaphysical notions such as the “inevi- 
tability” of cultural decay or of the ultimate “victory” of a race, a nation, 
a group of nations, or a social system. I'hey accept readily “historic mi.ssions" 
and are inclined to assume that there are chosen nations or chosen classes 
which must carry the burden of civilization and progress. 

There are ideologies of reform, such as the belief that nations must be 
united, perhaps even forcefully, into larger, more efficient units, to enhance 
trade or to prevent war. Eschewing violence as contrary to divine ordinance 
or simply man s higher nature, pacili.sm and diverse nonresistance ideologies 
assert that the aggressor should not be met by force, even if he :;h()uld extend 
his writ over entire continents. (To make their ca.se more plausible, pacifists 
— like other ideologists — often resort to the simple device of tampering with 
the evidence, trying to prove, for example, that the pro.spective aggressor 
really is a peace-loving and endearing fellow.) 

The danger of these ideologies, which scientifically and objectively are 
plainly nonsense, is the obfuscation of real political problems. Moreover, 
such ideologies lead to meaningle.ss conflicts and unnece.ssary wars. Ideological 
crusades may end in unlimited struggles. Here a great paradox arises: ideolo- 
gies motivate people to undertake vast projects and oveicome heavy obstacles, 
yet they lead the mind into error. Hence the. historical experience that the 
ideological crusader wins initially and succumbs in the end — unless he sheds 
his ideology and recovers his objectivity. Even as a motivating force, ideology 
ultimately loses its power. The virtues of the Napoleonic soldiers were great 


p. 127. 
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and many. It should not be forgotten, however, that by 1813 desertion had 
become so widespread that Napoleon no longer was able to recruit strong 
armies and that, as he did not desist from continuing the war, his remaining 
troops gradually melted away. 

Sample Ideologies. In 181 S Britain adopted the Corn Laws, which in 
essence prohibited the importation of cheai) luead cereals, 'rhe purpose was 
to secure high prices for liritish agricultural products and thus to increase 
home production. Since British population njse very rapidly and since har- 
vests had failed, the result was that the urban population became economically 
depres.sed. 1 he abolition of the Corn Laws was fought on the grounds that 
it would entail famine and the ruin of ]3ritish agriculture. This argument was 
advanced, in part, under the cover of patriotism, for did not the international- 
ist idea of free trade fly in the face of the sicred national traditions? 
I he argument wa.s most certainly ba.sed on f.'iuliy economics, ft was disproved 
by actual events w^hen the abolition of the Corn Laws put British agriculture 
on a sound basis and led to a general up.surge of lirili^'h lommerce and pro- 
ductivity. This example does not prove, incidentally, that under different 
coiiflitions th^ abolition of the ( orn Laws \^ould have proved as beneficial, 
or that the unequivocal stimulation of free trade, inr e\amj)le. between West- 
ern Kiin>i)e and the Soviet bloc, inevitably mii.st serve useful eeonomic (or 
political) purposes. 

1'hroughout nu).st of his rule, Bismarck was op[)osed to the establishment 
of (lerman colonies. Colonies, he held, served above all a.s magnets to emi- 
gration; he opposed lo.sing (iermans to overseas arca<. He was willing to 
support the establishment of commercial colonial enterprises and trade posts, 
provided difficulties with Britain could be avoided. Linally he agreed that 
private entrepreneurs could engage in colonial ventures at their own risk. His 
siicce.ssor, Georg Caprivi, stated that he could think of no hing worse than 
that the whole of .\frica Wiuild he given tn him as a present. However, the 
next Rfichskanzirr, I’rincc (. Iilodwig zu HohenU>hc-Schil'’ng.sfiirst, in his first 
speech before the Rcirlistoi^ on December ll. 1894, committed Ciermany to 
an aggressive colonial policy, 'fo justify the change, he adduced various rea- 
sons. The economic rea.sons were that colonial trade, though it was still very 
small, was somewhat increasing, and that perhaps in the future, after heavy 
investments, (lerman emigrants might prosper in the colonies. He added that 
colonial policy must be the re.sull of a strengthened national consciousness. 
The Reich must find a new field of activity in order salist’y its strong 
national urges. “The colonial movement . . is a valuable reinforcement of 
the spirit of unity. No government can or wants to reject this new and strong 
tie which will bind together the various parts of the nation and the various 
classes of the people." And then, of course, there were religious reasons and 
idealistic motivations: it would be to the detriment of German honor, if Ger- 
many were not to participate in that praiseworthy “cultural mission'’ which 
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was the abolition of slavery — in 18941 In other words, there was no good 
reason why Germany should become a colonial power, except the desire to 
assuage the aspirations of nationalist ideology. 

The basic assumption underlying the economic policies of /arssez faire, 
laissez pabsvr is that individuals will act according to their self-interest and 
that the sum total of the satisfaction of individual self-interests will produce 
the greatest common good. U was alleged, for example, by Bastiat and ('arey 
that, in the last analysis, there is a preestablished “harmony" l)etween in- 
dividual interests, however competitive they may appear to be. It is clear 
that such a hypothesis cannot be supported by any facts and that, even if 
it is admitted that individual interests need not be contradictory, it wxnild 
be “ideological" or nonsensical to assert that individual interests never could 
be contradictory. This doctrine of mid- 19th-century liberalism, whatever its 
validity in the economic field, cannot be transposed to domestic or inter- 
national politics; yet many schemes of \vorld reform are liased on the as«iump- 
tion that “fundamentally" there is no real conflict between national interests. 

Let us now take an example from the first part of the ( ommunii^t Mani- 
jrsto: “The price of the commodity, and also of labor, is equal to its cost of 
production. In proportion, therefore, as the repulsiveness of the work in- 
creases, the wage decreases.’’ Even if the first sentence were corrett, the sec- 
ond sentence would not follow, since rcpulsiveness does not change the cost 
of production. While according to the fir^t sentence wages are determined by 
the costs of producing labor, according to the second they are dcterminexl. 
in an inverse proportion, by repulsiveness. Of the two explanations, one must 
be wrong. No proof can be adduced for either, and incidentally, in order t() 
deduce a conclusion, i.e,y arrive at a “therefore it would be nece.ssary 

to argue from two premises rather than one. 

The Communist Manifesto continues: “In proportion as the use of ma- 
chinery and division of labor increa.ses. in the .same proportion the bin den of 
toil increases, whether by prolongatkm of the working houis, by imrease 
of the w^ork enacted in a given time, or by the increa.scd sp)eed of the ma- 
chinery. . . This means “the more machinery, the longer the working 
hours and the greater the toil" -a (omp>lete misstatement of facts. I’he .sp)eed 
of the machine may increase and thus lead to an increase in output but not 
necessarily to an increase in toil. The introduction of machinery has led to 
a reduction and not to a prolongation of working hours. The Communist 
Manifesto is shot through w'ilh similar fallacies, technically known as “equiv- 
ocations,” and innumerable factual errois. V'et it has served as thE ideological 
platform of the strongest international movement in the current period of 
history. 

What, for that matter, is the goal of communism? According to Engels, 
men have been making their own history but as yet not according to a uni- 

tlandwdrlerbuch der Siaatswissensekaften, 2iid ed., Jena, Fischer, 1900, Vol. V, p. 201. 
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versal will or according to an over-all plan. The proletariat has been the 
passive and powerless object of the historic process. But, we are told, it is 
the only class which can acquire consciousness of the entire society. There- 
fore, it alone is able to assume leadership over society as a whole. It does so 
by destroying the bourgeois ideology, eiuling the isolation of the individual 
proletarian, developing proletarian ‘'class ccin-,ciousness,” and organizing it- 
self politically. “The conscious universal will is the communist party.” 

In the words of the Communist Manifesto, the ( ommunist Party has no inter- 
ests which diverge from those of the working class. It understands the historic 
role of the proletariat in its entirety and aim*, at defending the interests of 
the working class as a whole, liberating in ihr pr()cps‘^ the rest of mankind. 
Ultimately, applying violence, the working class under party leadership 
would leap from the realm of necessity into the n alm of freedom. The pro- 
letariat would become the first "subject of hi'^loiy,” and for the first time 
mankind, through the class-conscious proletariat and its party, could take 
history deliberately into its own hands. The Hue histoi / of man as man 
would begin. History could be directed by an r)ver-all will and a universal 
plan. 

Without ooliienng to discuss this compound of mystification and specious 
argument in detail, be it pointed out that (1) the h(>pc of becoming the 
“subject of history" was ter'^ely expressed by the words of the scriptures: 
critis sicut dens. Hence, eschatological communism i^ nothing but secularized 
theology, a derivation from the teachings on ^alvation, and an inversion of 
the God who became Man; (2) class con.*?ciousnes‘* u^ed here in the same 
fashion as the Nazis used race consciousness or Blutsfremrhischaft ; (3) to the 
consciousness of many people is ascribed a concrete reality— an error known 
as hypostasis— nnd, more absurdly still, an identical and nece-^sary content; 
(4) a mystical communion is established between a univers.i’ will, the party, 
the proletariat, and mankind; and (5) one particular social ooup is credited 
with the exclusive faculty of understanding the social process, while other 
groups are denied this capacity, not because they are too stupid, but because 
they are nonproletarians. This last is logically not different from the theory 
that there must be superior and inferior races. All this, incidentally, goes by 
the name of “scientific Marxism.” 

A last example: In a discussion of the “social reconstruction" taking place 
at the present time, Karl Mannheim, a celebrated continental sociologist who 

-some years ago -achieved popularity in American and British academic 
circles, tried to show that the difficult problems confronting society and 
personal freedom can be .solved only by “planning.” Up to now, he stated, 
history was allowed to folh»w its own unplanned course, but now mankind 
itself must take history in its hands and begin to regulate its affairs, an 
argument which shows the influence of Marxist thought on academic scien- 

10 Georg LukAcs, Gcschkhte uud Kla^senbnvusstsein, Berlin, Malik, 19:3, p. i'lS; see 
also pp. 181, 188, 189, 217, 224, 234, 2Sl, 2S4, 2S7, 260, 318, 321, 32S 
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lists. At this point someone asked Mannheim; ^*We have progressed so far as 
to be able to plan society and even to plan man himself. Who plans those 
who are doing the planning?'’ Without bothering to refute the evident un- 
truth of the first sentence, Mannheim asked a second question: ‘‘Which of 
the existing groups shall plan us?” 

Mannheim admitted that the longer he reflected on this question, the 
more it haunted him. He conceded a disturbing possibility: 

We are possibly acting according to our own plan, but in reality we are acting ac- 
cording to a law which is imposed on us and which lies beyond us. We can indeed 
direct and control the rational and irrational forces in certain spheres, hut after a 
certain point they are beyond our reach and dominate us. . . . The planners can 
recruit themselves only from already existing groups. Everything will, therefore, de- 
pend on which of these groups with existing outlooks will prodme the energy, the 
decisiveness, and the capacity to master the vast .social machinery of modern life. 
Is it to be those human groups in which traces of primitiveness . . . operate with- 
out restraint or those which have, through gradual education, developed their ra- 
tional and moral capacities so far that they can act not only for a limited group, 
but also for the whole of society, and bear the responsibility for it? 

Mannheim admitted that “no one has planned the planners” and that 
“we live in a world of unsolved problems. ’ Hence it would be “less u.seful to 
give an optimistic answer than to conclude with an open question.” From 
all this it could be reasonably deduced not only that Mannheim has not 
solved the key problem of his own concept, but also that the c()ncei)t does 
not make sense. What is left of • planning” the entire .society if significant 
rational and irrational forces must remain beyond our reach and continue 
to dominate us, and if planne/s cannot be selected properly but acquire 
their planning capacity through an unplanned power struggle, as, inci- 
dentally, always has been the case? It would seem, therefore, that if the fate 
of mankind could be improved, planning would not be the answJT. A'et wide 
strata of thinking people all over the world make their political decisions in 
the belief that planning is the solution they are looking for.'\ 

At the end of his life, Stalin apparently caught on to this significant point 
when he wrote in his last publi.shed writing: 

It is possible to limit the sphere of operations of the economic laws; it is possible 
to prevent their destructive effects if, of course, such exist, but they can be neither 
reformed nor destroyed. . . . The laws of political economy under socialism arc 
objective laws . . . proceedirg irrespective of our will. 

Nicholas Berdyayev, the Russian philosopher, said: 

Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1942, pp. 74/. 

Bolshevik, September, 1952, p. 24. 

^‘‘Quoted by Aldous Huxley as a headnote to Brave New World, New York, Bantam 
Books, 1952, p. V. 
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Utopias appear now to be far nearer lo reality than we used to believe. And we 
find ourselves confronted by an entirely different and troublesome question: How 
can we prevent their realization.** , . . Perhaps in a new century, the intellectuals 
and the educated classes will dream about ways to keep utopias from happening on 
this earth, in order to return to a nun-utopian, less “perfect” society which, how- 
ever, will be freer. 

Ideologies as Tools. Ideology as a drive dominates the mind not only 
of the followers but also of the leaders. Ideology as a tool is u.sed consciously 
by leaders or governments in order to enlist .support for their actions. They 
do not themselves believe in the ideology propagated by them— unless this 
happens spontaneously through autosuggestion. Ideology as a tool serves to 
produce mY/cwdtf-images which people ought to believe because this would 
be useful for the execution of political plans. 

In their international dealings, governments employ ideologies as flexible 
tools. The British, for example, convinced themselves that Mao Tse-tung 
could be split from Soviet Russia if he were handled pr ‘perly. They decided 
tr) recognize his regime and to send an ambas‘iador to Peiping. When this 
policy met with opposition in the United Slates, the British took refuge 
behind tLc! u.eolugy of self-determination. They argued that each nation has 
the right to choose its own government and that, moreover. !Mao was in de 
jacto control of China. 1'he f>oint of self-determination would seem to be 
that a nation is entitled to a government of its own choosing; hence the 
methods by which a government assumed power and ^tays in power must 
have some bearing on recognition. Who knows whether the C hinese “wanted" 
Mao? Legitimate governments should be reciignized. But what is the test of 
legitimacy? Incidentally, does it not appear a.s though the principle of self- 
determination demamls that each nation should be ruled by democratic 
meth(Hls? Otherwi.se, how can the determination take p:ice? .Mmost simul- 
taneously, however, the British took excej)tion to the acti' iiies of the Iranian 
government culminating in the expropriation of the Anglo-lranian Oil Cor- 
poration. The explanation given was that the Iranian nationalist movement 
was not ‘^genuine." And in the case of the Suez Canal crisis, 1952-19S3, it 
was claimed that a solution would have to be found by which Western and 
NATO security interests could be protected. 

When Hitler sought an alliance with Scandinavian countries and with 
Britain, he played heavily upon the theme of the Nordic, blond, blue-eyed, 
Aryan supermen. But when it bet'ame neces.sary to conclude an aBiance with 
Japan, the Mongolian quickly was made over into an “honorary Aryan.” Simi- 
larly, the United States took a .strong posit u against dictatorship during the 
Second World War. Included in this category — dictatorship, totalitarianism, 
tyranny — were the Axis powers and, to some extent, Spain but not Portugal, 
Turkey, and Brazil; definitely excluded was the Soviet Union, which was 
described as an “economic democracy.” In other words, there always is some 
ideology handy with which one can justify what needs to be done. If the 
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professed ideology does not fit, it can be reinterpreted, or if this involves in- 
tellectual somersaults which might frighten the customers, it can be super- 
seded temporarily by another ideology. 

It is not necessary that he who uses ideologies as tools must have professed 
them openly for a long time. Napoleon, who viewed ideologies skeptically and 
consciously used them as weapons, remarked that Francois I, who “was well 
placed to adopt Protestantism at his birth,” could have become, by declaring 
himself Protestant, the “Chief in Europe.” He should have done so, Napoleon 
argued, because his rival, Charles V, pursued an uncompromising Catholic 
policy. Francois I, as leader of a Prot^tant alliance, would have found many 
allies in Germany proper. Napoleon thought that such a course would have 
been preferable to the French-Turkish alliance concluded by the French king. 
Moreover, he added, this course (which Frangois, in Napoleon’s opinion, did 
not reject on account of religious scruples, but simply because he did not think 
of it) would have spared France the devastating Religious Wars of the 16th 
century. 

Napoleon seriously played with the idea of embracing the islamitic re- 
ligion, an act which, he hoped, would allow him to conquer the Orient. He 
decided against it, because it might have hurt his chances of gaining the 
mastery of France. But it is not surprising that, upon leaving Egyi^t, he in- 
structed his successor. General Menou, to become a Mohemmedan. 

Napoleon, when he invaded Russia, did not live up to his own ideology as 
he had done in Poland where he abolished serfdom. The reason for this 
breach with the tradition of the French Revolution was that Napoleon hoped 
to limit the war and therefore did not want to break definitely with the Tsar. 

Edward Gibbon said: “To the intellectual skeptic all religions are false, to 
the devout all are true, to the politician all are useful.” Ideologies are indeed 
useful tools in the hands of unscrupulous mass leaders. In former times the 
politicians used the ideologies that already existed. Nowadays it is possible 
to follow Voltaire’s advice “to invent God if he did not exist”: it is now pos- 
sible, thanks to modern means of communication, to construct ideologies 
synthetically. 

The credit for this portentous invention must go to Adolf Hitler. To be 
sure, he had predecessors. During the French Revolution, for example, an 
attempt had been made to create a “religion of reason” (1793) and to base 
it on a decree abolishing the worship of God. In the place of God there was 
to be “reason” — and terror; the place of the old religious symbols was taken 
by a scantily dressed and comely female who was paraded as the “Goddess 
of Reason” through the streets of Paris. 

The synthetic nature of the ideology invented by Hitler is illustrated by 
the very name of his party. First called German Workers’ Part^, the new 
title — National Socialist German Workers’ Party — was consciously designed 
to combine the two major ideologies of the time, nationalism and socialism, 
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and thus to outdo both. This combination was first attempted in Bohemia 
where the Czechs founded a National Socialist party in 1898. The idea was 
taken over by a Viennese agitator, Georg von Schonerer, who strengthened 
the nationalist element of the combination by racist appeals and the socialist 
element by his avowed hostility against the “plutocracy” of Vienna and the 
Jews, adding to the concoction violent anti-Catholic and anti-Habsburg slo- 
gans.*® In his youth, Hitler was among Schonerer s enthusiastic admirers.*^ 

Having acquired the support of the bourgeoisie by nationalism and of the 
lower middle class by anti-Semitism, the crucial problem was to obtain the 
help of the workers; hence special emphasis was laid by the Nazis on forming 
a workers' party. The same synthetic diligence went into the designing of a 
flag, the swastika, which combined the old national black-white-red with the 
red field of the proletarian flag. The first of .May and the ninth of November 
became the two Nazi holidays. And the parly program of twenty-five points 
contained appeals to every conceivable ideology, including, last but not least, 
to Zionism. Contradictions were of no concern.'^The combination of nation- 
alism and socialism which had been considered incompatible was a stroke of 
impudent political genius, the more so since Hitler in his cynicism did not 
believe in ei'hcr ideology, but made the combination merely as a move in his 
strategy of power accumulation. This performance was in full accord with 
Hitler’s dictum: “The German has not the faintest notion of the way the 
nation has to be swindled if one wants mass support.'’ - Could it be that 
other nations can be duped as effectively as the Germans? 

The lesson was not lost on the communi.sts who, however, introduced an 
improvement. Complete cynicism is .self-defeating; there must be an ideo- 
logical core which will remain immutable and command the unswerving alle- 
giance of the group in power. There mu.st be an ideology, /.c., Marxism, which 
can hold convinced communists: but there must also b^ a number of ideolo- 
gies to recruit, as time and conditions may warrant, the support of noncom- 
munist groups and to neutralize the opposition of hostile groups. There must 
be Marxism as the strategic ideology defining motive and objective, but in 
addition there must be other ideologies to be used as tactical weapons. 

No discussion of Marxism should omit the very considerable changes which 
have been made in the original concepts of Marx and Engels, and even in 
those of Lenin. Marx and I^nin anticipated that, shortly after the commu- 
nist revolution, the state would “wither away.” The modern communist be- 
lieves, on the contrary, in the necessity of a strong and. apparently, perennial 
dictatorship. In Marx’s definition of historic materialism, economic forces are 
the prime mover of society while intellectudl events are merely epiphenomena. 

^ Kohn, op. cil., p. 186. 

21 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf. Munich, Ehcr, 1942 (originally 1925), p 107. 

22 Hermann Rauschning, The Revolution of Nihilism: Warning to the West, New York, 
Alliance, 1939, p. 89. This book contains the best description of synthetic ideology making. 
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Stalin, by contrast, acknowledged the great role of nonmaterial factors.®® 
Marx and Engels anticipated a classless society, while Soviet society has 
become highly stratified. According to many formulations in early socialist 
literature, the workers would own and administer factories. According to 
the Stalinist version, factories are owned by the state and administered by 
government-appointed managers. To give a last example: While Marx and 
Engels were not very much impressed by chauvinism, modern Russia places 
great emphasis on so-called “Soviet patriotism.” Thus the S(»viets made the 
same discovery as the Nazis, namely that communism and nationalism can 
be merged profitably. This discovery stood them in good stead in their for- 
eign policy. 

Ideologies which are not Marxian in character but have been used by the 
communists deliberately as tactical weapons include all types of nationalism, 
pacifism, agrarian reform movements, civil-rights movements, Pan-Slavism, 
and the Orthodox Church. In recent times anti-Semitism could be added to 
the list. The Soviets, with an eye on the Middle and Near East, did not per- 
secute severely the islamitic religion. This is .saved for a later day. 

The Soviets are proponents of “controlled ideologies.’’ This means that they 
are not satisfied with letting ideologies develop spontaneously. They take a 
hand in fabricating the ideology they want or activating an existing ideology 
they temporarily like. For this purpose they are engaged in a vast enterprise 
of book publishing, not only at home, but also abroad. The .scope of this 
operation — for which they maintain special organizations is unknown. It 
was brought out in hearings before a U.S. Senate Committee that the Soviet 
government a.s.sisted in the publication of books on Mongolia, with the pur- 
pose of obtaining for Mongolia membership in the League of Nations and 
thus counter Japanese influence in eastern Asia. It al.so was revealed that 
Soviet government officials helped the well-known British socialist writers 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb to write the second procommunist edition of their 
widely read Soviet Communism: A Nnv Civilization r' According to the wit- 
nesses, the bulk of the materials for this book was prepared by the Soviet 

■‘'^Marx wrote: “It is not the consciousness of men that determines their beinj; but, on 
the contrary, their social being that determines their consciousness.” Stalin, echoini' this 
thought, explained that the “chief force in the complex of conditions of material life of 
society which determines the physioRnomy of society ... is the method of procurinR the 
means of life . . . , the mode of production of material values.” But he also emphasized 
“the tremendous role of new social ideas” which “organize and mobilize the masses. . . . 
The spontaneous process of development yields place to the con.scious actions of men.” 
During the war, Stalin expanded this thought into his theory of the “constantly operatinR 
factors” which include “morale of the army, quantity and quality of arms” ^d “the or- 
ganizational abilities of the army commanders.” By emphasizing these “organizational abili- 
ties,” Stalin finally married Marx to Carlyle with his theory that history is made by men. 
Josef Stalin, Dialectical Materialism, New York, International Publishers, 1940, p. 27 and 
pp. 4.1/., and The Great Patriotic War oj the Soviet Union, New York, International Pub- 
lishers, 1945, p. 41. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Soviet Communism: A New Civilization, 2 vols.. New 
York, Scribner, 1937. 
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foreign office, the secret police taking a hand in chapters dealing with con- 
centration camps. The Webbs acknowledged in their preface that Soviet 
authorities answered willingly their innumerable questions and that they 
gathered much material from officials and other Russians including ‘‘dLscon- 
tented intelligentsia and disgruntled revolutionaries.” From looking at their 
footnotes it is indeed plain that the Webbs were assisted by well-informed, 
though not exactly impartial, parties."*^ 

A more interesting example, perhaps, is that of the great Soviet world atlas. 
The work on this atlas started in the early 1920 s at the request of Lenin, 
who wanted to reform the teaching of geography along Marxist lines. Accord- 
ing to a report of December, 1934, made for the internal use of the Institute 
for Pacific Relations, “The aim of the atlas is to give a Marxist-Leninist car- 
tographic picture of the world, a comprehensive picture of the epoch of 
imperialism and particularly of the period of the giMieral crisis of capitalism.” 

\Micn the atlas was published a few years later, it gave, from the technical 
and scholarly point of view, the impression of a remc-kable piece of work. 
In a review, published in Pacific Affairs (September, 1938) and signed O.L., 
we read: 


The historical message . . . , of which special meniiop made in the introduction, 
is extended to demon.'itrate the superiority of socialism as practiced in the Soviet 
Union with the deliberate purpose of arrival at a future communism over the capi- 
talism of the rest of the world. The method, it mii^l be lomeded, is formidable. It 
is not vulgar propaganda, but scientihe argun’eni on a plane that commands full 
intellectual respect. 

Some examples of how the intended purposes were achieved by cartographic 
means were brought out in the Senate hearings. It should be added that sta- 
tistics too have been u.sed for similar political objective? Nobody knows how 
many allegedly scientific and scholarly w^oiks have beer, prepared and influ- 
enced by the practitioners of “controlled ideology." 

The future will not see a letup in this obnoxious practice. In his political 
“testament,” Stalin called upon the comrades to produce a ^larxist textbook 
on politual economy which “is needed not only for our soviet use; it is par- 
ticularly needed for the communists of all countries and for people who sym- 
pathize with the communists. . . . What is rerpiired is a textbook which can 
serve as the handbook of revolutionary use not only inside the country but 
abroad.” It would be a w^orthy companion piece to the notorious Short 
Course. 

Fortunately, it is still characteristic cT the Western mind lo despise the 
use of ideologies as tools. Ideological loyalties are supposed to be a matter 

-^Thc Institute of Pacific Relations, Hearings before the Commit Ur on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, 82d Cong., 2d Sess.. Tart 13, Government Printing Office, 1952, pp. 4509 - 4519 . 

20 Quoted from Institute of Pacific Relations, Hearings . . . , Part 8, p. 2703. The 
peculiar wording of the first sentence is given here as it appears in the Hearings. 

2T Bolshevik, Septcmbei, 1952, p. 24. 
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Ideological professi4fis are meant to be sincere. Even 
more so, scientific books 4nd treatises are expected to be written by impartial 
servants of^j^tnith, according to thetf best insights and with the help of the 
scientific method. It is only lately that the Western world has come to realize 
that there are in circulation not only counterfeit monies but also counterfeit 
thoughts —and counterfeit books. 

The Dangers of the IdeologizatiM. The ultimate importance of ideologies 
lies in their power: they have the power to move men^and to destroy and 
create society. The competition of political ideologies and formulas is a part 
of the over-all conflict of power. Political ideas and ideologies give direction 
to the physical resources of nations. 

I'he “ideologization" of modern politics has reached a point where rational 
silutions to political problems are becoming more and more difficult. IdeoUh 
gVej, rather than political ideas or formulas in the proper sense, have tended 
to monopolize political thought. This situation seems to be accepted widely 
without too/nuch protest or soul-seartliing. Indeed, political proposals often 
are criticized on the ground that they lack ideological content. Proposals arc 
being made constantly to oppose hostile ideologies with “more attractive” 
ideologies, i.e., counter a lie with a bigger, more marketable lie. 

‘Tdeologization” involves grave dangers. It leads to cliche thinking and to 
analysis of the black-white, either-ur type. Ideologists are prone to over- 
look facts which do not fit into their patterns. They are therefore unable to 
evaluate political situations correctly and realistically. The ideologist, since 
he is prone to misinterpret the political situation, is apt to choo.se wrong 
means for the attainment of his ends, .\nother danger of “ideologi/ation” is 
that it creates conflicts which benefit no one and could have been avoided 
altogether. Minor, differences may be blown up into fundamental conflicts 
which are not susceptible to compromi'ie conflicts over limited objectives can- 
not be composed before the “unconditional surrender” of the opijosing party. 
Last but not least, since the exposure of the hollowness of an ideology leads 
to the loss of a government’s prestige and influence abroad, and also to the 
diminution of its support at home, c(»nslderable efforts are being made to 
keep an outworn ideology alive — a hideous mummy of the collective mind. 
A fatal degeneration of thought becomes inevitable. 

Ideology, a two-edged sword, is, therefore, a potential danger to one’s own 
security. The foreign policy of the democratic nations, including the United 
States, is not alw^ays worked out by scientific methods but is strongly influ- 
enced by ideology. Whether or not it is possible to free “public opinion” of 
ideological fetters may be open to doubt ; the fact is that a deterntined cam- 
paign to |estore the rule of reason in place of ideology was never and is not 
n(»w being attempted on a large scale and with appropriate means. However, 
tip-level statesmen and diplomats should possess sufficient scientific training 
to avoid the pitfalls of ideological thinking. 
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Generally speaking, ideology ic^/oreign policy means faulty thii|||iing char- 
acterized by assumptions of doubtful validity, disr^ard for the*meaning of 
words and definitions, misrepresentations of facts, omissions oif^ts, general 
conclusions drawn from specific premises or conclusions based on only one 
premise, predictions on the basis of insufficient data, conclusions drawn per 
analogiam without due regard for differences impairing the oVIfer-all validity 
of the analogy, disregard of the time clement, and disregard of the laws of 
thinking in general. 

This list could be extended at random. Evidently an effective policy cannot 
be evolved by faulty logic. But while foreign policy should be cleansed of 
ideological elements, this does not mean that it should abandon the quest 
for improvement and attainment of ideas and ideals in general.'^The terms 
‘‘ideology,” “idea,” “ideal,” and formula shcjuld not be confounded. T% 
goals of the preservation of Western civilization, or of economic welfare, or 
world peace require no adumbrating ideologies. Ideals are formal terms, 
“horizons” or very generalized abstractions lacking conu*ete content. Foreign 
policy makes .sense only if it aims at concrete objectives. Tt becomes ideo- 
logical when mental images are taken for reality, when the choice of means 
is influenced by preconceived notions, or when one ideal is used as an abso- 
lute and single criterion to the exclusion of other criteria. 

Thrrr is no ideology to end all ideologies. Only the adoption of the scien- 
tific method as the intellectual way of life can bring relief. Perhaps this is 
utopian: yet mankind undoubtedly has progressed on the road to rationality. 
So long as the rational way of life has not been adopted by Homo politicus, 
it remains necessary to expose ideologies and to explain patiently that man- 
kind is beset by many different problems which cannot be solved all at once, 
by one and the .same cure-all solution. It must be demorstrated furthermore 
that there arc proper methods of problem solving and that the application of 
these methods is the onlv way to progress. These truths are self-evident. Arith- 
metic has finally come to be understood all over the w^orkl. Teachers and 
students in institutions of higher learning should effortlessly perceive the 
analogy. 

It is true that not all prolilems can be solved speedily and easily, and that 
many problems may be forever insoluble. But this still would be true no 
matter what ideology -the most attractive, the least absurd— we may em- 
brace.'^Once mankind understands thoroughly that ideological solutions lead 
to disaster and that the only salvation lies in the continuous, ubiquitous, and 
vigorous application of the scientific methi ’ to whatever problem needs solu- 
tion — even then the danger of idcologization will not yet ha\e been overcome, 
for the scientific method, too, can lead to error. But there are tried pijpcedures 
for minimizing the errors which dodge the scientist. Only when these proce- 
dures have been adapted to politics will democracy function efficiently 
ideologization no longer impair democratic processes. 
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It may be argued in rebuttal that such a program neglects to give the 
irrational forces their proper weight, and that, even if it were successful, it 
would be a long time before the leading nations would achieve sufficient ma- 
turity to rid themselves of their ideological blinkers. This may be so. Yet 
nations have, under the impact of nazism and communism, grown much more 
mature than most observers dared to believe a generation ago. There certainly 
is in Europe a strong tendency away from ideological cliches and a pro- 
nounced turn to political pragmatism. But even if ideological infection were 
to spread, statesmanship still would not consist in meeting ideology with 
ideology, just as modern science does not deal with the irrational in man by 
irrational methods.'^! onfusion need not be twice compounded. It would be 
disastrous if the foreign policy of the Western powers were to intensify the 
tendency toward the mystification of the “masses” and were not designed to 
reduce the impact of ideology on international relations. As long as alien and 
hostile ideologies remain a threat, reason offers a more [)owerful defense than 
a synthetic ideology. The “battle for the mind of man” must be fought and 
won. In that battle slogans and counterslogans are the least suitable weapons. 

Needless to say that “reason" niu.st be presented in such a form that it is 
intelligible to the “masses.’^ The gist of an argument must not be (rushed 
beneath ponderous academic language lest the argument lose the power to 
convince. Television, for the first time in history, offers a real opportunity for 
visual, political education. The threat oj the ideological opponent must he 
met by ideological exposure — and by adequate power. 

It is highly doubtful that communism, as a militant ideology and distin- 
guished from a military threat, presents a real ideological challenge. As a 
political philosophy it is obsolete, and intellectuals are turning to greener 
fields of social speculation. Intellectually, communism has remained sterile. If 
tomorrow the power basis of the Marxist ideology should disai)pear, it i.*^ 
likely that this ideology, too, would wither; it has no authentic hold over 
the minds of mature people. No greater treason could be committed by scien- 
tists and intellectuals than if they were to abandon the concept of truth. Truth 
can be applied with devastating effect against the dishonesty and untruths of 
the communist ideology. For truth is still the most powerful weapon on earth. 
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Part Six 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


Chapter 20 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS; FOREIGN TRADE 
AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The most important function of a foreign policy aiming at the maintenance 
of peace and the well-beiiig of the nation, next to national security, is to im- 
prove the economic conditions f)f one’s own country and of other countries. 
Economics is concerned wdth the demand for and the supply of goods and 
services satisfying human wants. Nowadays, the .satisfaction of these wants 
hinges to an ever-increasing degree upon a nation s participation in inter- 
national trade. No nation can obtain from domestic sources all the goods and 
services upon which its economic well-being depends, virtually all nations 
must trade abroad in order to fill by imports the gaps oi ihe domestic econ- 
omy. The rising demand for raw materials on the part of the industrial coun- 
tries, and for manufactured goods and, in particular, for industrial equip- 
ment, on the part of the backward countries, has heightened the importance 
of international exchanges to all countries. 

Though opinion may vary as to what kinds of goods w^hich are not or can- 
not be prodiicc<l at homo are indispensable to a nation's well-being — what is 
the index of the indispensability to the United States of, let us say, the Belgian 
Congo’s uranium and English shaving lotions?— there is no denying that a 
minimum of foreign trade is indispensable in order to procure all those com- 
modities which cannot be produced by the national economy. Yet it is mis- 
leading to as.sess, as is often done, the importance of foreign trade in per- 
centages of a country’s total production. The importance of foreign trade can 
be determined only by means of a “multiplier,” because the need for im- 
ported goods is diffused throughout the entire production process', and ex- 
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ports, in addition to being indispensable for the acquisition of imports, may 
provide the marginal profit which maintains a producer in business.^ 

Rather than calculate percentage values, it is advisable to consider foreign 
trade as an integral part of a machine. Spark plugs cost less than 1 per cent 
of the total price of an automobile, yet without them the car does not run. 
In most countries foreign trade has a far greater proportionate importance 
than appears on the trade balance sheet; the invisible returns — freight charges, 
interest, tourist trade, etc. — must be included in order to estimate realistically 
the share of revenue from international exchange in the national income. 
There is little doubt that discontinuance of foreign trade would ruin some 
countries, greatly reduce the standard of living in others, and deprive all of 
some of the most imi)ortant standard commodities. One country might have 
to do without automobiles and airplanes, another without telephones, a third 
without electricity and radios, and most of them would have to cut down con- 
siderably on their diet, some countries to the point of mass starvation. 

Since international interdependence in the economic field is but the cor- 
ollary of economic progress and since trade cuts across all national boundaries, 
it follows logically that organizing the world as one economic unit would serve 
best the interests of mankind. This logical deduction underlies the argument 
for free trade. In the eyes of the free trader the interdependence of individual 
national economies is their greatest virtue. For it is this interde[)en(lence that 
sparks demands, hence, productivity, and, beyond the purlieu of economics, 
promotes closer relation.ships between peoples in all spheres of human con- 
cern. The usages and conventions of free trade constitute norms of inter- 
national conduct, hence of international order; econornic relationships be- 
tween nations may have beenr the very cause of the development of inter- 
national law.^ 

That world-wide free trade redounds to the greatest benefit of the greatest 
numbers is an axiomatic truth beyond controversy. It is, however, a hotly 
debated question as to whether individual nations would gain w^ere the pres- 
ent system of trade, which is far from free, transformed into a true world 
economic unit. With every individual free to produce and to trade as he 
pleases, and with all individuals, whatever their nationality, held to be of 
equal worth, it would be purposeless and practically impossible to determine 
the gains from international trade or their distribution among the individuals 

^ The mulliplicr concept, introduced into economic theory by R. F. Kahn and elabo- 
rated by J. M. Keynes, is an expression of the quantitative relalion.ship between an incre- 
ment in net investment or new money put to work and the increase in anKri’Rate income 
induced by .such an initial outlay; see J. M. Keynes, The General Theory oj Employment, 
Interest and Money, New York, 1936, pp. 114-117. This concept becomes increasinuly 
important for many economic problems, sec Fritz Machlup, International Trade: The 
National Income Multiplier, Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1943, pp. 212/. 

-See Werner Levi, Fundamentals of World Organization, Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1950, p. 92/. 
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involved.® Since under present circumstances the analysis of the contribu- 
tion which international trade makes to the satisfaction of human wants 
must take its cue not from individual or global, but from particular, interests 
- -the interests not of mankind but of humans joined in national communi- 
ties -the question of gains from trade must be put in national terms. National 
interest calls for a national economic policy, i.e., a positive economic policy 
devised and executed by the stale. Trade between nations has never been 
free — if by free is meant the independence of trade from political considera- 
tions and, hence, from the authority of the stale. Tf governments have re- 
frained from intervening in international exchanges they have done so be- 
cause they deemed this policy compatible \^ith the best national interest 
and not because they were impressed by the objective validity of economic 
theory. 

The foreign economic policy of a nation is largely determined by two inde- 
pendent and often contradictory forces: its domestic economic interests and 
its foreign political interests, including that of its mini ary security. Tf the 
aims of a nation s economic activity, at home and abroad, were purely eco- 
nomic, there conceivably might be no contradiction between domestic eco- 
nomic policy and its foreign policies, its economic foreign policy included. 
Free trade necessarily makes available to the community as a whole a greater 
physical “real ' -income in the form of more of all commodities, for free 
trade tends to dt^velop internationally that same s[)ecializalion of production 
which, within the community, makes for increased iiroduction at lower costs; 
everybody specializes in what he know's how to produce best, and all com- 
modities so produced are hence available to everybody most advantageously, 
'rhis is the gist of the doctrine of comparative costs. Translated into the 
language of international trade, this doctrine maintains that, under the re- 
gime of free trade, each country in the long rim tends t-i specialize in the 
production and exportation of those commodities which it is able to produce 
at a conijiarative advantage in costs, and to import commodities which can 
be produced at Iiome only at a comparative disadvantage, and that such 
specialization is to the advantage of all countries participating in the arrange- 
ment.’ I'he arrangement would be a perfect one— were it the primary policy 
objective of all states to maximize the real income of their respective peoples 
and of the international community as a whole. This, patently, is not the case. 
It is here that the contradictions enter which impinge upon the economic for- 
eign policies of all states, the United Slates included. 

In this age of protracted international and civil wars and social revolutions, 
the primary and secular policy objectives of nations have been to increase 

» Sec Frank I). Graham, The Theory of International Values, Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
Univegiity Press, 1948, p. 214. 

♦See Jacob Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade, New York, Harper, 
1937, p. 438. 
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national security, hence national power, and to strengthen the domestic socio- 
political order, hence to safeguard that order against disruptive forces from 
within and without, especially against foreign and domestic economic crises. 
Economic dependence upon others, in a system of sovereign states, means 
a diminishment of political independence, hence of sovereignty, and thus 
entangles, by definition, sovereign states in intolerable contradictions. No 
wonder that every nation has pursued the goal of national economic self- 
sufficiency— and the possession ‘'within itself,*’ as Alexander Hamilton put it, 
of “all the essentials of national supply.” ® The case for free trade succumbs 
to the argument of power, the power of the state to make its foreign policies 
prevail in relation to those of other states and to adjust its domestic economic 
policies to prevailing domestic power relationships. Economics, just as every 
other phase of national life, is dominated by the quest for power. 

In terms of power, the possession of one vital commodity which is denied 
to others yields great though perhaps temporary political advantage. The 
social and economic privileges of the feudal classes undoubtedly retarded their 
own enrichment as well as the advancement of the other classes of medieval 
society. Nevertheless, economic monopoly provided the feudal classes with 
precious political power. The concentration of industry in western Europe 
and North America is, from the economic point of view, far less desirable than 
a globally diffused industry. Yet it provides the industrial nations of the West 
with power supremacy over the world. The world of economic theory may be 
full of harmonies, but the world of power is beset by cacophonous dissonances. 
This is one of the crucial problems in national and international economic 
relations. The frank acknowledgment of the power aspects of economics is 
the first step toward allaying, the semantic confusion which reigns in this 
sphere of international relations and thus toward creating a more rational 
order. 


FREE TRADE VERSUS PROTECTIONISM. A POLITICAL ISSUE 

The ideal of free trade has, in America, acquired a new luster at the very 
moment it has been fading in the country which for a century lived by it and 
supplied its classical formulation, namely, Britain. Paradoxically, it is the 
United States, the country which most persistently maintained its protection- 
ist position throughout the classic epoch of free trade, the 19th century, and 
benefited most spectacularly from that deviation, which now champions the 
principles of free international competition. 

Since 1923, the United States has steadily supported the principle of 
unconditional most-favored-nation treatment of foreign commerce, that is, 
equality of treatment of imports and of exports without regard to their source 
or destination. Since the beginning of the depression of the 1930’s, however, 

“Henry Cabot Lodge (ed.), Works o] Akxander Hamilton, New York, 1885, Vol. 4, 
p. 69, as quoted by I^vi, op. cit., p. 108. 
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the trend over most of the world has been strongly in the opposite direction 
— toward bilateralism, or the limitation by countries of the imports which 
they will permit from any particular other country to some agreed propor- 
tion of their exports to this country. 

American determination to reduce trade barriers and expand world trade 
was revealed as early as February 23, 1042, with the signing of the Lend- 
Lease agreement with Great Britain. This document, which became the master 
Lend-Lease agreement and was later signed l)y the Soviet Union, China, and 
nine other nations, included in Article VI I America’s postwar trade aspira- 
tions. It specified that the final settlements between the United States and 
the signatory should include a provision for action directed to: . the 

elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in international com- 
merce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers.” Article VII 
also stipulated that at “any early convenient date’* conversations were to be 
initiated among all “like-minded Governments” to attain these objectives.® 
This stipulation was not mandatory under the I.end-i.ease Act, signed on 
March 11, 1941. The Act itself merely stated that the terms and conditions 
upon which any foreign government receives aid shall be those which the 
President deems satisfactory.’’ The initiative fur the tie-in between Lend- 
Lease and participation in a fiiUire international trade organization came 
from the executive branch. It did not commit Congress in any way to ap- 
proval of the f)roposed trade program. 

The most aml)itious scheme for the restoration, after World War II, of 
international free trade was embodied in the Charter of the International 
Trade Organization. It owed its existence to the leadership of the United 
States. It called for the establishment and maintenance by “mutual agreement 
I of] an ‘open’ or multilateral system of trade relations between members of 
the organization,’’ for equal treatment, for reduced tai'U barriers, for the 
elimination of quantitative restrictions (quotas) and, in brief, for all those 
measures which add up to the total of a sy.stem of fiee trade in the image 
of the classical school. Not so surprisingly, the Charter contained innumerable 
loopholes, inserted under the pressure of nations less eager than America to 
introduce free trade here and now, through which member states can escape 
back into the cosy shelter of protectionism. It is illustrative, however, of the 
ambiguity of principle and practice that, in the very year (1948) when the 
United States fathered the International Trade (3rgani/ation, its representa- 
tive advised the General Assembly of the United Nations that ♦ xport controls 
imposed by the United States were “for th - purpose of securing an equitable 
distribution of commodities in short supply and of assisting the European 
Recovery Program in the interest of national security.’’ and that in general, 
American foreign economic policy was guided by “considerations of national 

•See Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease, Weapon ]or Victory, New York, 1944, 
p. 340. 
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security.” ^ Since national security is a subjective criterion, “the difficulty of 
applying any principles of general validity and of reaching agreements on 
economic practices can easily be envisaged.” ® 

Although the foreign policies of the United States aimed at the removal of 
trade barriers between nations, it did not revise its own tariff legislation in 
any important respect. Its owm foreign-trade policy remained protectionist; 
the best its lawmakers managed to do was not to repeal the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 (as amended in 19S1), which act, though intended to 
diminish by the means of reciprocal concessions the obstacles to .America s 
international exchanges, falls short of being a Magna C'harta of free trade. 
The ideals of laisscz passer, of free competition for profit, and of a minimum 
of state intervention still enjoy in America a sway which they have lost else- 
where. To permit goods and factors of production, including labor, to move 
freely across one s borders, would be merely to project the.se ideals into the 
rest of the world. Yet, patently, the United States has stoi^ped sluirt of the 
consummation of this ideal scheme. Do la Rochefoucauld wrote: ‘‘Man’s spirit 
draws him in one direction, his heart leads him iiiiperceptibly in another one." 

The issue of free trade versus protectionism is basically a political rather 
than an economic i.ssue. The free-trade .system which evolved bclw^een the 
Napoleonic Wars and the First World War -the one and only free-trade 
system that one knows anything about- was no more purely economic in 
nature than any other type of economic system. It was a system of power 
nourished by political, social, cultural, and ethical forces of such complexity 
that the system as a functioning whole is clearly revealed only now when 
many of its wheels have stopped turning. 

FREE TRADE: PAX BRITANNICA AND THE LIBERAL SPIRIT 

In 1786, Pitt concluded a commercial treaty with France which removed 
many of the prohibitions and duties that had previou.sly obstructed legitimate 
trade between the two countries. After the Napoleonic Wars, the accelerated 
growth of Britain’s population created a demand for imported foodstuffs, and, 
at the same time, the growth of industrial productivity favored the freeing 
of trade as likely to expand export markets. In 1846, Sir Robert Peel carried 
in Parliament the repeal of the C orn Laws, i.e., duties on imported grains. In 
1860, Glad.stone eliminated the last protectionist restrictions on Britain’s 
trade. Britain's example and readiness to eml)ody the principles of her new 
trade policy in commercial agreements tended to liberalize the trade policies 
of other nations, especially France and Germany where active free-trade move- 
ments had developed. The age of the flowering of free trade opened, roughly, 

" United Nations, General As^(*mbly, Offidal Records, Plenary Meetings, .kl Se.ss., Part 
h Sept 27, 1948, p. 169. 

^ See Levi, op, cit., p. 108. For ITO and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), negotiated by ITO in 1947, sec Chap. 28. 
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with the 1840 s and lasted well into the 1870’s. In the 1870’s began a long 
wave of depressions which subsided only in the 1890^s. During this period, 
there was a regression to protectionism among the important trading nations 
of the European continent. The policy of the United States became, after 
the Civil War, increasingly protectionist. These retrogressive developments, 
however, did not gravely impair the flow of international trade: the tariffs 
which had been imposed were relatively low; a large part of the world, se- 
curely tied to Britain’s political and commercial sy.stem, had weathered the 
storm without re.sorting to protectionist devices; and the return to prosperity 
of the world economy in the 1890’s scotched further moves toward protec- 
tionism. The system did not survive World War f. Its official demise can be 
dated 1921 1925, when Britain herself surrendered to the universal tide of 
protectionism by introducing prohil)itive elements into the tariff, especially 
by the Safeguarding of Industries Acts. 

What were the factors, the “strategic" factors, which must be considered in 
evaluating the operation of the system? 

1. In general, the 19th century was an ejKieh of unprecedented economic 
expansion. The enormous increase of world trade resulted from (a) the inten- 
sification ot ecuiiomic relations between the e.'tabli«;hed trading and indus- 
trial nations; and (/;) the extension of capitali>m to new areas of the globe. 

2. The world economy was an interdependent and multilateral system. The 
world market was virtually a unit. Some slight di'^pariiies notwithstanding, 
traders could buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market. Customs 
duties, transportation cost.s, and handling charges could be integrated in 
transactions wljich were otherwise free, connected the national market to 
world markets and reduced national price differences to a minimum. The 
multilateralism of world trade enabled (a) industrial nations to procure their 
raw materials \ia roundabout exports to thiid, fourth or n. )re countries with- 
out any pn)blem arising concerning “access to raw mauiials" or currency 
“.shortages '; and (/O countries producing raw materials to sell them on a 
uniform world market without any problem arising of “gluts" or “blocked 
accounts" and to .service their foreign debts without chronic difficulties in 
transferring amounts owed into the creditor's currency. 

3. The world economy was a world payment community or “union." The 
operation of the gold standard adjusted changes in the exchange value of 
currencies so that they did not enter as a new element in trade transactions. 
But for a few unimportant exceptions, the currencies of all naiions had a 
fixed value in relation to golrl. Any merchant could change one currency into 
another. A trader who wished, for example, to buy British goods could secure 
through a bank in his own country a “bill" drawn on a British bank by a 
British trader who had bought goods abroad. Only when supplies of national 
currency fell below^ the demand of this currency were transactions settled in 
gold. On the Iwsis of fixed parities within the narrow margins of “gold points" 
(i.e., rates at which it was advantageous to purchase gold, ship it, and con- 
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vert it into another currency, rather than convert a currency directly into 
another currency), the different currency systems always could be reduced 
to a common denominator. 

4. The world economy was not only a process of relatively free exchanges 
of goods but also one of free movements of capital and labor. These move- 
ments were eased by (a) the comparatively low risk of long-term investment, 
due to the workings of the gold standard and the stabilizing factors which 
will be discussed below; and (b) the absence of migration restrictions. The 
great capital markets were in close communication with each other. The flow 
of capital and labor reduced comparative cost disadvantages and tended to 
equalize average returns on capital (interest rales) and labor (wages). 

5. The heart of the world economy was the free-trade area of Britain. Not 
only had Britain taken the lead in the international movement toward free 
trade, but her bankers and merchants also perfected the methods and usages 
of commerce which had developed from the practices of many centuries and 
in many lands and refined them into a handy system. This system could be 
used by everyone in all lands because its terms w^ere a.s simple as they were 
precise — a kind of Esperanto of international business. The free-trade area 
of Britain, nucleus of world trade, operated as the balancing wheel of the 
mechanism as a whole. British imports were balanced by exports, by capital 
investments abroad, and by payments earned for “services" such as British 
shipping, insurance, and banking facilities. The balance of Briti.sh exports 
and imports created the ‘‘sterling standard" which was virtually identical with 
the “gold standard.” The pound sterling, the currency in greatest demand for 
world trade, was never out of balance. In this sense, all nations formed part 
of a “sterling bloc” which was as wide as the world. 

6. The integrated system which we call free trade was closely linked to 
noneconomic integrating factors. Ecnnt)mic and noneconomic factors rein- 
forced each other. To confine the discussion of historical free trade to eco- 
nomics is about as meaningful as undertaking a production of Hamlet from 
which the Danish prince has been excised together with all his lines. The 
international order which in the beginning of the 19th century gave scope 
to the unprecedented expansion of world trade was created by Britain’s vic- 
tory over Napoleon. After the battle of Trafalgar (180S), the British Navy 
exercised a mastery of the high seas which was not contested until World 
War I. British balance of power policy forged the diplomatic instruments 
which, together with the primary instrument of force, the Royal Navy, main- 
tained the predominance of British power. Yet the Pax BrUannied would not 
have become as readily acceptable to other powers and could not have been 
as easily enforced as actually was the case at the apogee of the epoch of the 
long peace from 1815-1914, had it not satisfied the interests and aspirations 
of all major Western nations, if not of all of mankind. The fact that the prin- 
cipal objectives of British policy became increasingly the collective objectives 
uf all major nations can only be explained by (a) the collective and concrete 
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benefits of the system; and (i) the philosophical and moral consensus which 
drew the ruling classes of these nations into a community of intellectual out- 
look and of sentiment. To the political and economic integration of the world 
corresponded its intellectual and moral integration. Tt was this unity which 
gave the world peace, security, and a code of loyalties. The philosophy of 
liberalism — laissez faire and laissez passer- gained ascendancy over the minds 
of the ruling classes, especially the bour^nmic. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that this philosophy derived from an understanding of the natural 
order and man^s place in it which was permeated by Christian ethics. No 
matter how cleverly designed were the purely economic or “nonmoral*' theo- 
ries of the laissez-faire system, free trade could not have thrived except in 
an environment where contractual loyalties, the '^ancliiy of contract, the code 
of the gentleman, and a host of other moral sanctions commanded the respect 
of the ruling classes.'* 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC DISINTEGRATION 

The international economic system of the l^^th century carried, like all his- 
toric systems, seeds of its own destruction within itself. Its very nature — a 
self-operating .system — induced a false sense of security. Its fabulous mate- 
rial achievements — unprecedented acceleration and e\pan.sir)n of exchanges, 
universally rising .standards of living and accumulation of vast individual 
fortunes — obscured the nonmaterial assumptions underlying the historical 
laissez-faire doctrine. The secularization of liberalism culminated in that 
extreme economic materialism which ignored religious and ethical restraints 
upon the competitive urges of the market plac(‘. Ihese pathological develop- 
ments of the capitalist system, which naturally manifesied themselves most 
forcefully in the international competition of capitalist nations, have been 
topics of endless post-mortem debate. It has been rightly saiil that “free trade, 
once established, will contribute to the integration of the world" but that 
this is different fnmi maintaining that in a nonintegralcd world . . free 
trade will lead to integration . . . |for| an integrated world is a condition 
of the successful introduction of free trade.” 

This analysis applies retrospectively. Free trade, as we have known it, was 
buried under the disintegration of the wiirld in which it had flourished. 

1. The First World War destroyed vast wealth. It impoverished several of 
the greatest trading nations, especially Britain, France, and (iermany. The 

® Sec for the historical, political, and social milh u of free trade Karl Polanyi, The Great 
Tramjormation, New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1944, pp. 3-30. Sec also the same author’s 
discussion of the role of international banking— finance- m the late 19th and early 
20th century, although some of his conclusions seem overly dogmatic. See for a brilliant 
analysis of the economic and social factors underlying free trade, its doctrine and practice^ 
W. Roepke, International Economic Disintegration, London, Hodge, 1942, pa 12/. and 
69/.; and GeseUschaltskrisis der Gegenwart, Zurich, Rentsch, 1942, pp. 65-101 
Levi, op. cit., p. 93. 
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seemingly rapid reconstruction, in the 1920's, did not restore the financial 
reserves, especially in the form of middle-class savings, which heretofore had 
furnished European capital exports and a cushion against depressions. 

2. The First World War unleashed the Russian revolution. This cata- 
clysmic event resulted in the excision of the Russian market from the body 
of international economic organization. The repercussions of the Bolshevik 
revolution engendered not only a shrinkage of the world trade area but also 
social disturbances throughout the world which, in the economic sphere, ex- 
pressed themselves in a crisis of confidence and increasing timidity of in- 
vestors. Moreover, the Bolsheviks made it their business to jam deliberately 
the workings of the world market wherever they ctmld. 

3. The rise of new nation-states in central and eastern Europe was accom- 
panied by a resurgence of protectionism in that part of Europe where free 
trade had been least firmly established. These new nation-states, more often 
than not hostile towmd each other and fearful of the retaliation of the states 
from which their territories had been torn, notably (Germany, Russia, Hun- 
gary, and Turkey, sought desperately to establish their economic independ- 
ence and, especially, self-sufficiency in munitions. To protect their “infant” 
industries — mostly w^ar industries — they raised tariffs far beyond those rales 
which, though they increasingly hampered exchanges, w^orld trade could, be- 
fore 1914, take in its stride. 

4. The collapse of the international balance of power which prevailed uji 
until 1914 created a vacuum which the League of Nations could not fill. I'he 
increasing strains upon the British Empire entailed, aside from direct eco- 
nomic consequences, crucial political and strategic developments. Pax Britan- 
nica was superseded by a hollow system of collective security. 1'he resultant 
widespread sense of insecurity and weakening of the checks and balam es 
which had kept power politics within tolerable limits, were the principal causes 
of international economic disintegration. The p(jliceman of the world market, 
the Royal Navy, no longer could cover the lengthening and increasingly haz- 
ardous beat. 

5. Because of the obsolescence of British machines and industrial methods, 
the result partly of a slackening of the British people's vital energies and 
competitive ardor, partly of the wear and tear of the war years, jiartly of the 
contraction of the world market (see above), the terms of trade^- the ratio 
of export prices to import prices changed in disfavor of Britain. In other 
words, Britain was losing out in the international competition for exp<^H mar- 
kets, particularly markets for those industrial produces with which she had 
established her position as the world’s leading trader. 

6. The pound sterling ceased to be the standard currency of world trade. 
The importance of London as the center of world trade declined; with it de- 
clined the prestige of those practices and usages which supplied the conven- 
tional framework of free trade. After the twenties and thirties, the American 
dollar became the currency in demand. 
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7. The United States emerged as the major economic power of the world. 
However, because (a) American productivity had grown immensely; (b) 
Americans bought less than they sold; (c) the United States, despite its tran- 
sition after World War 1 from the status of a debtor to that of a creditor 
nation, did not lower its tariffs; and id) foreign goods could not clear the 
American tariff barriers, dollars were always in demand. The heritage of 
world economic leadership had fallen to the United States. But the United 
States refused to assume that part of it which consisted of Britain’s doctrine 
of free trade. 

8. The demise of the gold standard was one of the most important casual- 
ties of the great depression of 1929. That crisis can now be seen for what it 
was, namely, not so much the culmination of the inherent “contradictions” of 
capitalism as a delayed reckoning. The bill for World War I, its destructions 
and revolutions, finally came due. It was not that the gold standard was fail- 
ing to do its job, but that governments, which incrcasirnrly intervened in the 
management of national economies, refused to employ tne gold standard and 
pay the cost of operating this device. To rely upon the gold standard to bring 
about the necessary readjustments of trade balances would have called for 
a high degree of self-restraint. Yielding to the mounting political pressures 
upf)n them, governments discarded, one by one. the mechanisms which here- 
tofore had restored the economic equilibrium. 'Hie principal argument for 
abandoning the gold standard was that only thus could the vicious cycle of 
deflation and unemployment be broken. It is doubtful in the light of the 
dismal history of currency devaluations in Germany, France, Britain, and the 
United States that currency devaluation can effect more than a temporary 
relief from ills. Devaluation is no remedy at all but merely a temporary pal- 
liative that weakens the patient. A good ca.se can be made for the contention 
that the great crisis had run its course, that the world economy was righting 
itself hejore the new devices (abandonment of the gold standard, currency 
devaluations and government spending) were tried, end that the new de- 
vices — which in fact were not so new — retarded rather than hastened inter- 
national recovery. Be that as it may, the gold standard was discarded and 
discarded for good, and with it fell one of the principal props of international 
free trade. 

9. The conditions under which World War I had been fought and the 
consequences of the war, notably the Russian revolution and its repercussions 
throughout the world, brought about profound changes in the “s-Kial climate." 
World War I >vas fought as the first “total var in modern history. The entire 
national society was mobilized; virtually all phases of social life were sub- 
jected to stringent controls such as rationing, censorship, and travel restric- 
tions. Virtually all governments felt compelled to include in their peace aims 
more or less vague promises to the masses of social and economic improve- 
ments. The various socialist parties, Marxian and non-Marxian, had cam- 
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paigned for these goals long before the war. During the war, however, even 
the most conservative governments made these objectives their own, for the 
tremendous sacrifices in blood and sweat which were demanded of the masses 
had to be represented as down payments not merely on victory over the 
enemy but also on a brighter future. The Russian revolution and communist 
agitation greatly intensified the social ferment. (The Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles gave modest recognition to the aspirations of the masses: it created 
the International Labor Organization charged with the defense of the work- 
ingman’s interests, albeit not endowed with compulsory powers.) 

The inflationary catastrophes unleashed by the war which wiped out the 
savings of millions of peoples of all classes, especially in central Europe (Ger- 
many and Austria) and, to a lesser extent, in Western Europe (France and 
Italy), gave rise to an all-pervading sense of insecurity. The economic crisis 
of the 1930 s deepened this sense of helplessness and frustration — millions 
of men lost their jobs because of no fault of their own and because of the 
workings of a market mechanism which they could not understand — and in- 
creased the pressures for “social justice,” that is, for security, security against 
chronic unemployment, against poverty in old age, and against poverty in ill 
health. These pressures found their articulate expression in the catchwords of 
the political parties which rode to power upon the tide of mass discontent. 
Their programs emphasized just distribution rather than increased production, 
stability rather than “boom or bust," security rather than risk, public spend- 
ing rather than balanced budgets, and the virtues of planning over those of 
the free market, of a government-controlled economy over a competitive free 
economy. 

This further shift away from the free competitive economy and toward a 
more or less controlled economy was greatly eased by the administrative ex- 
periences of the First World War. The war had been, so to speak, a dry run 
in directed economics. The new age of planning opened with a surprising 
unanimity which seemed to join the most diverse political movements into a 
kind of “international” of controlled economies; the German Nazis paid 
handsome tribute to certain enactments of the New Deal, and not a few 
New Dealers called for the respectful reexamination of the achievements of 
Bolshevik Russia. It is not surprising, however, that these theoretical agree- 
ments did not lead to increased exchanges of goods between controlled exon- 
omies. To the contrary, as each government expanded its authority over the 
domestic economy and projected ever more comprehensive plans into the 
future, it sought to guaiJ the experiment against the interference of those 
extraneous factors which it could neither control nor plan. Amohg the most 
important was, of course, the world market of commodities, cutyencies, and 
gold. The collapse of the Lr^ndon Conference in 1933, called by the President 
of the United States (who then disavowed an agreement entered into by his 
own delegation), was but the logical consequence of a process which, once 
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set in motion, could not be arrested even by its own progenitors.'^ The de- 
monetization of gold, devaluation of currencies, and commodity controls 
(parities, output restrictions, quotas, etc.) were not mere accidents due to 
“emergencies”; they were the necessary conditions for the introduction and 
operation of state controls. The trends toward increasing state interference in 
the economic sector of society were more pronounced in Europe than in the 
United States and most pronounced in central and eastern Europe, where 
neither liberalism nor democracy had sunk its roots as deeply into the social 
soil as it had in Britain and France. In the United States, the ideals of self- 
reliance and individual enterprise still retained their luster despite a .spate 
of reforms which sought to restrict the power of the entrepreneur and regu- 
late economic activity. The great natural resources of the United States, the 
vastness of the internal market, and the very real achievements of the free- 
enterprise system -high average standards of living, a great variety of mass- 
produced goods at low prices, rapid technological progress, and generous op- 
portunities for advancement from rags to riches— greatly contributed to the 
relative staying power of the free-enterprise system in the face even of severe 
“cyclic” tests. But even in the United States the ideals of free enterprise and 
free competition appeared to have lost some of ihcir attraction. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE AFTER WORLD WAR II 

What have been the economic consequences flowing from World War II? 
The Second World War reinforced the trends issuinir from the first. Again, 
vast wealth was squandered irretrievably upon destructive undertakings. The 
physical damages to capital investments of every kind were even greater than 
in World War I. The area of the world market shrank still further; the ab- 
sorption in the Soviet orbit of most of Eastern Europe, Ea.st"r.i (iermany, and 
the Far Eastern mainland closed these regions to internatioivd exchanges ex- 
cept on the reduced scale of government-supervised barter deals. 

Britain, in order to pay for imported arms and ammunitions, divested her- 
.self of many overseas investments; British shipping suffered heavy losses 
from enemy action; and Britain's industrial plant was subjected to bombing 
as well as to the wear and tear of peak production under wartime conditions. 
Diminishing returns from foreign investments and services resulted in a 
further deterioration of Britain's financial position. The obsolescence of her 
industrial equipment and its inadequate replacement by modern techno- 

See Raymond F. Mikc.sell, Ihifted States Eronotr • Policy and International Relations, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 19S2, pp. 52' 5,5. See especially the passage quoted from Memoirs 
of Cordell Hull (2 vols., New York, Macmillan, 1948): “There were some sipns of ap- 
proaching trouble in the fact that the new agencies, National Recovery Administration and 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration were coming into being \\ilh their new remedies 
of recovery. Baskally they believed in cutting ike United States of from the rest of the 
world . . (p. 54)! (Italics suj^plied by the authors.) / 
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logical devices, particularly in coal mining, resulted in a further worsening 
of Britain's competitive position in export markets. In addition, Britain had 
gone heavily into debt. She now owed staggering sums to her Dominions, 
particularly India. Because wartime needs had already reduced Briti.sh gold 
and dollar reserves, these debts could not be paid through transfers of gold 
and dollars. Instead, they were carried as “blocked sterling accounts,” held 
for these countries in London. British goods shipped in payment against these 
accounts were dubbed “unrequited” exports, since Britain received, in return, 
neither goods nor foreign exchange. 

The pound sterling registered these cumulative deleterious developments. 
Despite a postwar devaluation (September, 1949) which lowered the ex- 
change rate of the pound sterling by roughly one-third in relation to the dol- 
lar, Britain was forced to impose stringent currency restrictions; the pound 
sterling ceased to be a “hard" currency. 

The creation of the “sterling area” marks the culminating point of inter- 
national economic disintegration; fifty years ago the whole world was a 
“sterling area." Pegged to a working gold standard, the pxiund was freely 
convertible at a fixed value and held as a reserve by the world’s trading 
nations. Two world wars and the rise of economic nationalism, the shift in 
the balance of power, and the rise of the dollar as the world s stronge.st cur- 
rency broke the supremacy of the pinind. It should be emphasized, however, 
that this process of contraction and decline had long been in the making. 
Countries which had been good British customers and purveyors of raw ma- 
terials were beginning, long before World War 1, to industrialize, raising the 
price of raw materials and hence the price of British imports. J’he Statute of 
Westminster reflected the growing movement within the empire not only for 
political but also for economic autonomy. The most significant action of the 
members of the Commonwealth, having now achieved all but formal inde- 
pendence of the Crown, was the raising of trade barriers against goods from 
the United Kingdom. Britain’s answer lo the Commonwealth competition and 
the world economic crisis of the 19.^0*s was the creation of the Imperial Pref- 
erence system agreed upon by the (.’ommonwealth at Ottawa, Canada, in 
1932. With this system of “closed” trade, today's “sterling area” was born; 
the free-trade world upon which Britain’s power depended had already ceased 
to exist. 

The new-nation states of A.sia and a number of “backward" countries fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the new nation-states of eastern Europe spawned 
by World War T. Nearly everywhere, national indejiendence asserted itself 
in the shape of tariffs discriminating again.st foreign imports and protecting 
native industries, and of “nationalization” rectc expropriation of key indus- 
tries, particularly those built by the overseas investments of the Western 
trading and colonial powers. Iran “nationalized,” in 1950, the oil industry 
(Anglo-Iranian Oil Company) ; and the Union of India, in 1953, some basic 
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industries. The Republic of Indonesia possessed itself of a large part of the 
holdings built up over centuries by Netherlands capital. Bolivia nationalized 
the tin mines developed by foreign capital. 'I'hese examples, drawn at ran- 
dom from a rich compendium of nationalizations, may suffice to illustrate 
the present state of that international capital market which, once upon a 
time, was the alter ego of international free trade. It was the private investor 
in Europe and the United States who supplied the bulk of the capital for the 
development and industrialization of the rest of the world. He did so because 
he was rea.sonably confident to see his risk rewarded and his capital returned. 
That confidence was badly shaken after \\'orld War 1 ; if it is not dead now, 
it most certainly is moribund. 

The international economic ‘‘system'*' which emerged from World War II, 
consi.<ited of (1) the sterling area; (2) the dollar area including all “hard 
currency countries such as Switzerland and ('anada (despite the latter’s po- 
litical affinities with the sterling area): (3) multicurrency Europe with its 
complex relations with both the sterling and dollar area and its own payment 
union of which the United Kingdom is a member; and (4) the ruble area 
including the Soviet Union and its satellites. Though these four areas are 
linked witn cadi other by a labyrinthine sy.stem (jf trade treaties, barter deals, 
currency clearing arrangements, and preferential agreements, bilateral and 
multilateral, this fuzzy patchwork does not constitute a "world market’' in 
any acceptable sense of the term. 

At the close of World War II. ambitious projects for world organization 
suggested new approaches to world economics. If the planners of the new 
world order had learned one lesson from their predecessors at the end of 
World War T, it wms that a political organization of the globe which did not 
rest upon .solid economic foundations, could not endure. Before turning to an 
examination of their schemes and practical achievements. > is necessary to 
review the theory and practice of tariffs, for it is the tarih j^olicies of states 
which pose, here and now, the mo.st immediate problem of international trade. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TARIFFS 

There are three basic types of international tariffs: tariffs impo.sed in lieu 
of taxes; tariffs as a means of economic w'arfare; and tariffs which purport 
to serve the strengthening of the domestic economy. 

Whether it is advantageous to use tariffs as an in.^triiment for collecting 
revenue is a matter of expediency. In sn*ne undeveloped I..nin-American 
countries taxation through tariffs w^as the only practical j)rocedure for raising 

The sterling area is compo.sed of the United Kingdom, Australia. New Zealand, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, Burma, Iraq, Iceland and Ireland. South Africa, 
possessed of considerable rc.serves of gold and dollars, is an “associate” member. The cur- 
rencies of Egypt. Scandinavia and Greece are closely tied to sterling. ^ 
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the government’s revenue.^® This type of tax tends to put heavier burdens on 
the richer classes. In economically and socially advanced states taxation by 
tariff has the same disadvantages as an indirect tax — it is a device to make 
the tax burden appear smaller than it actually is. Tariff rates are, however, 
rarely high, chiefly for the reason that the state must seek to adjust its tariff 
policy to demand in order to maximize its revenue. 

Tariffs can be introduced for the express purpose of hurting a foreign 
power or to create and protect industries needed in war. Such measures will 
be discussed below; it will be noted merely that these are not economic but 
political measures, although carried out with economic means. Whether they 
are advantageous or not is exclusively a matter of political and military judg- 
ment rather than a question of economics. 

For conventional import tariffs (export tariffs are uncommon and serve only 
special purposes) the claim is usually made that they protect the national 
industry, that they procure employment, and make high wages possible. 
According to the virtually unanimous opinion of the economists, they do 
nothing of the kind. They do, however, restrict consumption and prevent the 
most advantageous use of capital. They may create unemployment. If they 
keep wages high, they do this with nominal and not with real wages. Income 
cannot be adequately measured by its money value but. in order to be mean- 
ingful, must be expressed in purchasing power: what docs a certain sum buy 
in terms of commodities? It is in the nature of things that the price level is 
higher behind a tariff wall than in an economy that works without tariffs. 

There are exceptions to the rule. John Stuart Mill, himself one of the most 
prominent partisans of free trade, accepted the “infant industry” argument 
as valid. An industry may Jiave to be protected in its infancy; once such 
protection has been given, the industry may grow to produce at no cost dis- 
advantage, and without such a protection the industry might never be created. 
Under certain circumstances a temporary tariff may afford legitimate pro- 
tection to an industry when it produces at too high a cost and may thus ease 
cost readjustment, for example, retooling. A tariff may permit the gradual 
liquidation without hardships to an industry that has become unprofitable. 
A temporary tariff may allow an industry to expand so that it reaches the 
zone of “external economies,” with the result that from that moment on it 
can produce at lowered cost. In sum, therefore, there are cases where a tem- 
porary and small specific tariff may provide some advantage, but, be it re- 
peated, economic theory considers such cases as exceptions to the general rule 
that tariffs, and especially high and permanent tariffs, are harmfiil to a coun- 
try’s welfare. Tariffs reduce a nation’s real income. 

The theoretical arguments in favor of specific and temporary protection 
appear far from conclusive if considered in the light of experience. The infant 

’*Whcn, after 1870, the free-trader Napoleon III was succeeded by the protectionist 
Thiers, tariffs were reintroduced on the ground that they would help to pay the war debt. 
After the debt had been paid, tariffs not only remained but rates were increased in 1881. 
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industry argument, for example, is controverted by the fact that would-be 
producers rarely, if ever, secure tariff protection, that such protection is usu- 
ally accorded existing and grown-up industries, and that virtually no cases are 
known of authentic infant-protecting tariffs, let alone of tariffs which were 
abandoned after the ‘infant” had reached maturity. In plain fact, tariffs are 
usually a means of protection for declining industries. If the argument were 
really sound, it would be difficult to explain how most of the industries of 
most nations could ever grow without the benefits of such protection. 

W'ith respect to other allegedly beneficial tariffs, the argument would be 
more convincing if there were a reliable method to establish the need for and 
the precise amount of such tariffs and if there were a mechanism to discon- 
tinue tariffs no longer beneficial, 'fhere is no such method or mechanism; and 
tariffs are adopted not in consonance with even a semblance t)f scientific pro- 
cedure but are the result of political pressure exercised by interest groups. 
The stronger these interests are politically, the higher and the broader are 
the tariffs; to which it must be added that the interests of the consumers are 
rarely represented and have never yet an3rwhere exerted noticeable pressure. “ 

In the past moderate tariffs had only moderately bad effects. For all 
practical purposes, they were in fact but a part of the freight cost, but this 
artificial boost in transportation costs was partly compen.saled for by techno- 
logical progress which continually reduced freight rates. If international trade 
were today impeded only by moderate or ‘‘scientific'’ tariffs, there would be 
little to worry about. Actually, far more nefarious practices have come into 
use, such as prohibitive tariffs, specifications of merchandise for exclusion 
purposes, barter agreements, quotas, trade monopolies, outright prohibitions, 
dumping, and currency controls, to mention only some of the more important 
devices. 

Since no government can, under present conditions, formulate its foreign- 
trade policy without giving full consideration to national security, the pro- 
ponents of high tariffs and national self-sufficiency rest their case upon the 
authority of war economics. Because the United States, for example, must be 
the arsenal and base of the free world it can be argued that the United States 
should produce upon its own territory all consumer’s goods e.ssential to the 
civilian economy in times of war and all materials required for the manufac- 
ture of munitions. The United States therefore should make itself as in- 
dependent as possible from sources of supply abroad. Protective tariffs will 
help to maintain a high degree of self-sufficiency. 

^ * The contention that tariffs are largely the result of vested -in lercst groups pressuring 
for specific short-range as contrasted to national long-range advantages was proved by 
a wealth of historical data by E. E. Schaltschneidcr, Politics, Pressures and the Tariff: 
A Study of Free Private Enterprise in Pressure Politics, as Shown in the 192<J JO.W Revi- 
sion of the Tariff (New York, Prentice-Hall, 193.*?). In 1922, the United States made an 
attempt to establish a “.scientific tariff”: it was to be determined how much tariff was 
needed to equalize production costs in the U.S. and abroad. Since trade is the result of 
differences in cost, such a tariff would, in effect, have abolished trade altogether. The experi- 
xnent was soon abandoned. 
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In order to determine the merits of this argument, three questions must 
be answered: (1) Can the United States or any other country attain self- 
sufficiency or anything approaching it? (2) What would be the cost of self- 
sufficiency if material and technological resources were available to attain it? 
(3) If there were indeed no other practiial solution to the economic problem 
of national security, would a protective tariff supply the means for obtaining 
self-sufficiency? 

1. The leading powers, including the United States, are far from self- 
sufficient now and are becoming steadily le^s so. At present, the United 
States, for example, accounts for nearly one-half of the materials consump- 
tion of the free world, although its po|)ulation is only one-tenth of that out- 
side the iron curtain.'" Tt was estimated that l)y 1975 the requirements for 
all materials of the United States will be alxmt one-half larger than they are 
now, with mineral requirements nearly double the present consumption. Since 
no other country this side of the iron curtain enjoys anything near the 
rrlathr .sel f-.su fficiency of the United States and since even the Soviet Union 
is dependent on the importation of important raw materials, the chances of 
attaining abv'^bife self-sufficiency within any national territory appear slim 

-except at the cost of a severe curtailment of average living standards and, 
ultimately, of military power. 

2. W'hile it is unlikely that self-.^iifficiency can be attained at all as regards 
certain materials, there i.s the pos.Mbilily of developing substitutes by the use 
of “synthetics** and new methods for employing materials which are in plenti- 
ful .supply. But here the problem of cost arises, and these costs must be 
calculated not only for each particular product but also in relationship to the 
economy as a whole. 

Uonsidorable confusion befogs the controversy over the pioduction of sub- 
stitutes, /.c., the production of commodities, such as rubber l r.d nitrate, which 
are not available in their natural state upon the national territory. The crea- 
tion and subsidization by the state of these ‘ synthetic’ industries is advo- 
cated frequently by arguments as spurious as those advanced in rebuttal.**' 
Economists can easily show that substitute production is costly and unprofit- 
able. Yet they cannot always prove that it .should therefore not be under- 
taken. True, in certain cases substitute production actually endangered a 
country’s war-making ability. For example, Italy's attempt to produce textiles 
from milk only reduced that country s small milk supply and almost upset its 

the midpoint of the twentieth century w' had entered an era oi now relation- 
ships between our needs and our resources; our national economy had not merely grown 
up to its resource base, but in manv important respects had outgrown it. We had com- 
pleted our slow transition from a law mnteiials surplus nation to a raw materials deficit 
nation.” A Report to the President by the President s Materials Policy Commission, Re- 
sources for Freedom, June, 19.52, Vol. 1. p. 6. See Chap. 7. 

Ernst Hoch, Die. Wehrkraft der Wirtsekaft: Beitrd^r zur Methodik K'ehr- uni kritgs- 
wirtschaftlkher Lagebeurteilungen, Hamburg, Hanseatisehc Verlagsanstalt, 1937, pp. 43/. 
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food economy.^^ In Germany, the introduction of substitute textiles depleted 
the country’s clothing reserves, for the new substitutes proved of inferior 
quality and offered inadequate protection against the rigors of the north 
European winter. Germany would have fared better had she continued to 
import high-grade textiles, clothed her population properly, and kept a stock- 
pile to be used in case of war (see Chap. T).'** 

These are clearly cases of ill-conceived policies of economic self-sufficiency 
by means of domestically fabricated substitutes.^" But not all policies of 
economic self-sufficiency are so ill-conceived. If in 1913 Germany had not 
introduced nitrogen fixation as an alternative to importation of Chilean salt- 
peter, Germany would have been defeated early in 1915. If Germany had not 
engaged in the production of synthetic gasoline from 1934 onward, Hitler 
could never have dared to war upon mighty industrial nations. 

There are many instances where one material can safely be substituted for 
another and without any marked difference in cost. For example, steel alloys 
are, to a degree, interchangeable; hence it is entirely within economic reason 
if a country uses an alloy metal which it finds in its own territory rather than 
one which it has to import. It is true that costly production of a commodity 
which could be cheaply imported is economic waste. Britain did not produce 
many agricultural commodities but imported them, marshaling her manpower 
for the manufacture of industrial goods. Yet as soon as shipping became 
scarce, Britain had to enlarge her agricultural production. The United States 
imported the antimalaria drug atabrine from Germany; but during the war 
it could no longer obtain atabrine from Europe. The alarming spread of ma- 
laria among U.S. forces engaged in the Pacific War immen.sely increased the 
demand for that drug. If the United States had been able to supply atabrine 
from the domestic production, it might have waged Pacific warfare more effec- 
tively during the first year of the fighting. 

These examples may suffice to indicate at least the complexity of the 
problem. No modern industrial country is capable of producing a/l the mate- 
rials it needs; no country can engage in large-scale substitute production 
without lowering the quality of its goods and reducing its war potential. On 
the other hand, each country is in dire need of procuring a number of ^'critical” 
or “strategic” commodities produced abroad. There is no set rule for best 
assuring access to these goods. In some cases, it may be advisable to start 
domestic production, possibly of a slightly modified product. In other cases 

^^See Luigi Lojacono, Vlndependenza Economica Italiana, Milan, Hoepli, 1937, pp. 
273, 292. 

Germany’s autarchic policy is well described from the technological (K^ints of view in 
Anton Lubke, Das deutsche Rohstoffwunder: Wandlungcn der deutsek^n Rohstogwirt- 
schafi, Stuttgart, Verlag fur Wirtschaft und Verkehr, Forkel & Co., 1938, Lubke treats 
agricultural questions on pp. 387-401; textiles, pp. 313-358, and syntheti^i oil on pp. 203- 
254. See also Anton Zischka, Wissenschaft bricht Mono pole: Der Forschetkampf urn neue 
Rohstoge und neuen Lebensraum, Leipzig, Goldmann, 1936. 

On the general economics of self-sufficiency, see P. H. Asher, National Self-sugiciency, 
New York, Nelson, 1938. 
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outright substitute production may be called for by the circumstances. Some- 
times, however, stockpiling may be the best answer. Yet the problem cannot 
be dodged by pointing out that these procedures are not ‘"economical.” Nor 
can the economic argument, /.<?., the argument of relative costs, be disre- 
garded altogether. While money may be of little importance in modern war, 
no country can afford to squander its industrial resources. In short, one and 
the same solution can never be adopted for all types of deficit commodities. 

3. Even for those products which are of such importance to national se- 
curity that to rely on foreign sources of supply would entail intolerable risks, 
there is the further question whether tariff protection is a desirable means of 
achieving self-sufficiency. 

To the extent that tariffs are used to encourage production of exhaustible 
materials that could be imported (and imported more cheaply), the depletion 
of such materials is accelerated, and dependence on foreign sources of supply 
is progressively increa.sed. In the case of some products, however, it is argued 
that supplies in an emergency need to be available actually, rather than 
merely [)otentially, and that a going industry finds and develops new resources. 

So far as nonexhaustible products are concerned, actual experience throws 
some douut on the belief that tariffs assure sufficient production in emergency 
and that they are effective in reducing reliance upon foreign sources. For 
example, from 1943 to 1946, American production of sugar, a highly pro- 
tected commodity, was 20 per cent less than prewar, and 30 per cent short 
of the targets which were set. If Cuba had not covered the deficit, there would 
have been a severe shortage. Similarly, wool is an auxiliary product of many 
sheep growers. As meat prices rose, producers became more interested in meat 
than in wool production, which fell from 202 million pounds in 1942 (19 per 
cent of American needs in that year), to a twenty-year low of 155 million 
pounds in 1946. American textile production relied largely on foreign wool. 

Consequently, if the objective is to insure domestic pro -auction of a given 
amount of a commodity, it is necessary to consider the conditions of produc- 
tion of that particular comnuidity. In some cases maintenance of standard 
capacity and retention of .skilled personnel are doubtless desirable. There are, 
however, alternate ways of assuring readily available supplies, of which tariff 
protection is only one. The.se alternatives include (1) stimulation of techno- 
logical progress: (2) in case of a situation critical to national security, the 
granting of government subsidies to noncompetitive industries; and (3) stock- 
piling. Such methods may be less expensive than protective tariffs to taxpayers 
as well as consumers, and usually they are infinitely less harmful to the in- 
ternational trading community. 

ATTEMPTS AT ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

At the close of World War II, at the high noon of Allied amity ajgd when 
hopes for a better world to come were high, the attention of the architects of 
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victory and planners of the new order turned to economic matters. So closely 
interwoven had been the economic policies of the leading powers with their 
political and military policies and so sweeping had been the authority of cen- 
tralized economic planning that it seemed only logical to project concepts of 
international economic cooperation, planned and executed by governments 
and intergovernmental boards, into the philosophy of the new order and espe- 
cially the crowning edifice of the new order, the United Nations. 

The First World War had been the first “total” war. Yet it became “total” 
when traditional social and economic organization proved incapable of ac- 
commodating the insatiable and all-inclusive demands of the war machine. 
The Second World War was, from the very outset, waged by mass socie- 
ties. Some of these were organized as totalitarian states on a permanent war 
footing long before the war began; others, especially the Western democra- 
cies, transformed themselves speedily into highly organized and bureaucratic 
nations-in-arms. The psychological leaven of the war effort was supplied by 
avowed peace aims conceived in the image of mass aspirations. In this respect, 
the propaganda aims of the Nazis, communists and the democratic states 
were distinguished from each other by tenor and ideological peculiarities, but 
not by substance. The third freedom of President Roosevelt’s famous speech, 
namely freedom from want, stood high on the pro|x^gaii(la agenda of all the 
belligerents. It was a freedom upoji the desirability of which the working 
classes of the Western nations could effortlessly agree with the toiling masses 
of Russia, the backward and colonial peoples of .Asia, and the self-styled 
“have-not” nations such as Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

It occurred to no one at the beginning of World War I to claim that the 
war was being waged for higher average standards of living or “social justice.” 
Even the Covenant of the League of Nations was reticent on such matters as 
organized economic cooperation between nations and all those aspects of eco- 
nomic and social existence which did not seem directly relevant preci.sely 
because they were economic and social and therefore not political in the 
narrow sense of the term. By contrast, the United Nations (.’barter is per- 
meated by the universal consciousness of the indivisible nature of interna- 
tional order. A large part of the Charter is taken up with provisions designed 
to insure the economic well-being of the world community. The Economic and 
Social Council was created as the matrix of world economic organization. 
That part of the Charter which deals with economic and social matters 
represents, just as do all other parts of the Charter, a compromise not only 
between the most diverse interests of the various member states but also 
between diverse political ideologies. This spirit of compromise pervades the 
constitutions of the several specialized agencies, charged with the implemen- 
tation of the general aims of the Economic and Social Council. Whatever 
forthright agreement there was among the founding members is chiefly con- 
fined to the desirability of an international economic organization. But 
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since that agreement does not include a binding definition as to where pre- 
cisely international economics stops being international and becomes the 
domestic concern of the sovereign state, its implementation poses a formidable 
problem. 

A good case can be made for the contention that much of the thinking 
which went into the making of the s|)ecialized agencies and the various 
related projects for organizing international trade in key commodities was 
predicated on the assumption that governments would continue to exercise a 
high degree of control over domestic markets, that is, on a universality of 
state socialism in substance, though not necessarily on a universality of 
doctrine. The speedy dismantling after World War II of internal controls 
by certain countries, notably the United Slates, inserted a wedge into the 
unanimity that prevailed among the peace j banners when all the participating 
governments were still in the full enjoyment of their powers to plan, control 
and regulate. Thus, much of America’s foreign economic policy appeared in 
the eyes of nations having espoused one or the other ct»!!ectivist doctrine not 
only as the unilateral and brash assertion of American power but also as a 
fall from ideological grace. The United States was now viewed as the repre- 
sentative vxctdUriir of the capitalist sy.’^tem. The avowed devotion of the 
United States to international free trade was deemed to stem not so much 
from American awareness of the oneness of the world but from addiction to 
laissez-faire economics, t<i wit, unbridled competition at home and abroad. 
Was not, as Friedrich List, a German economist w'riting a hundred years 
ago on Britain's economic dominance, put it. “free trade the weapon of the 
strongest”? It these basic ten.sions arising from fundamental ideological 
disagreements and institutional differences which supply the key to the 
failure of all recent attempts (H'O. G.\TT) to reintegrate the world economy 
by international organization. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICIES 

If American foreign economic policies at the end of World War 11 were 
more forthrightly directed toward the reintegration of world trade into a 
truly global system than those of any other major country, their evolution 
during the postwar years reveals the full extent to whicn the attempt has 
failed. No major power placed so much trust in the efficacy of the economic 
approach to world problems as did the United States. This emphasis upon 
economics over politics reflected American tradition. In the United States, 
the protection of trade had i)een considert- by generations of Americans as 
the sole mission of American diplomacy. Nowhere else did political leaders, 
businessmen, and academic economists proclaim as fervently that economic 
problems, mi.smanaged and neglected so absurdly in 1^19, .should take 
precedence over all others in the task of postwar reconstruction; that, political 
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problems, such as readjustments of frontiers and ideological differences, were 
unimportant or, at best, secondary; and that, in brief, if economics were 
taken care of politics would take care of themselves. (This, incidentally, 
was decidedly not the view of the Soviet Union, a state supposedly informed 
by a materialistic doctrine placing economics above all other social activities.) 

Right after the war, the principal vehicle of American economic initiative 
was UNRRA (United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration), 
charged with the task of supplying emergency aid to the war-ravaged coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia. UNRRA ’s most important financial backer was 
the United States. By about 1947 the usefulness of this arrangement, at 
least from the point of view of the United States, had come to an end. Not 
only had Europe not recovered its prewar productivity, but the “dollar gap’’ 
— the excess of U.S. exports over imports from Europe — exceeded 1 1 billion 
dollars. The United States was confronted by two interrelated problems: 
(1) how to raise Europe’s productivity and ex[X)rts, and (2) how to halt the 
deterioration of European politics which stemmed from economic crisis, the 
growing power of the various communist parties, especially the French and 
Italian, and the increasing hostility of the Soviet Union. The American 
answer to the challenge, a political and a military one as well as an eco- 
nomic one, was first a 400-million-dollar grant, approved by ('ongress in 
May, 1947, to Greece and Turkey (to be spent on economic and military 
reconstruction) and, about a year later, the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
authorizing the appropriation of 5.3 billion dollars for the operation of the 
European Recovery Program, in addition to the relatively minor sums allo- 
cated to China, Greece, and Turkey. The administration of the program was 
placed in the hands of the Economic Cooperation Administration (EC A). 
ECA had dispensed by December 3, 1951, when ERP came to an end, a total 
of about 12.3 billion dollars.-" 

ERP envisaged large-scale help to European nations on condition that 
this help be used to modernize industrial equipment and launch interna- 
tional economic cooperation, including joint exploiliition of resources. ERP 
“spark-plugged” European recovery. The communist parties in Western Eu- 
rope, seconded and abetted by the Soviet Union, sought to prevent the plan’s 
success. Their stratagems failed. The European governments, however, showed 
themselves little disposed toward “putting their house in order.” American 
help, therefore, perpetuated an unsatisfactory sfatus quo, maintained too 
high a wage level for too low a productive return, and in faijt may have 
subsidized strikes, top-heavy bureaucracies, and unwise social abd economic 
“experiments.” 

^On the genesis of the Marshall Plan, which saw the light as Public Law 472, 80th 
Cong., see the speech of General George C. Marshall, Secretary of State, at Harvard Uni- 
versity on May 8, 1947, rendered in full in Documents on Foreign Relations, 1947, Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1948. See also The European Recovery Program: Basic Docu-^ 
ments and Background Injormation, S. Doc 111, 80th Cong., 1st Sess., Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 
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No European country initiated a really comprehensive program of eco- 
nomic self-help. There were no comprehensive agreements for pooling of 
labor, no substantial efforts for the joint development of electric power, no 
compacts on selection of complementary crops, no significant lowering of 
tariffs, no satisfactory removal of trade obstacles, and no creation of customs 
unions. Even the tariffs union between Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg 
(Benelux), agreed upon by formal treaty — the only trace of economic sanity 
in the world—could not be put into operation. 

The most solid achievements, in the realm of intra-European economic 
cooperation, of ERP were the creation, in 1945, of the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation {0P:E(:) in which all European recipients 
of American aid joined for the purpose of facilitating intra-European trade 
and stabilizing currencies, and, in 1950, of the European Payments Union 
(EPU) designed to act as a clearinghouse for currency transactions. Yet 
these innovations, desirable as they were, fell far short of the explicit purpose 
of American Congre.ssional action, namely, to einplo>' h RV as an instrument 
of European ectmomic unification or, as EC 'A s administrator, Paul Hoffman 
put it, European ‘^integration.” 

The European nations were waiting for Ameiica to take the initiative, as 
though it were not their own survival which was at ^lake. In turn, American 
policy — naively trying to avoid giving substance in communist accusations 
of ‘'imperialist intervention” -did not enforce compliance with the avowed 
puri'iose of economic aid, namely, the economic iinificalion of Europe. 

Whatever the merits of large-scale American assistance projects of the type 
of the FiRP, no lasting positive result is possible unless the recipient states 

(1) improve the domestic management of their respective economies, and 

(2) help themselves collectively by discontinuing harmful trade practices 
and initiating joint development projects. If a program (>♦’ large-scale assist- 
ance merely perpetuates the status quo in economic practi e. the results must 
be more harmful than had no assistance been given at all. Assuming that 
American production is adequate to permit, for several years, massive ship- 
ments of goods abroad, large-scale transfer of wealth cannot but negatively 
affect the growth of American industry. Such a program, therefore, entails 
a reduction of America's future war potential without offering any certainty 
that this reduction will be compensated by the strengthening of America’s 
allies. If reduction of United States armaments is the price of the recovery 
program, American security would be endangered. While help to some na- 
tions is undoubtedly necessary for humane as well as political reasons, an 
enormous and continued diversion of Ameucan resources barren of material 
returns must weaken the Tnited States not only militarily but also socially. 
The peace of the world might be safer if American economy and armaments 
were kept intact and if foreign investments were made according to sound 
business criteria rather than by the ideological precept of fighting copftmunism 
by bolstering inefficient governments. 
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In this sense, the third phase of American foreign assistance policies can 
be called “ECA with the bloom off.” The Mutual Security Act, which in 
1952 superseded ECA, created another letter agency in the endless chain of 
letter agencies — MSA, the Mutual Security Agency."^ This new agency was 
charged with the task of coordinating three heretofore distinct programs: 
(1) military aid to Americas allies who had joined in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO); (2) economic-aid programs administered 
by ECA (which was to be absorbed by MSA); and (3) the technical- 
assistance program administered by the State Department and launched by 
the celebrated “Point Four” of President Truman’s inaugural address of 
January 20 , 1949, in which the President proposed that “we should make 
available to peace loving peoples ... our store of technical knowledge” and 
“. . . should foster capital investment in areas needing development.” 

The relative figures of the allocations show that military considerations 
now outweighed economic ones: nearly 6 billion dollars were set aside for 
military aid and only 1.44 billion for economic aid. Strictly speaking, MSA 
was designed not so much as an instrument of American foreign economic 
policy as a means for subsidizing allied forces and thus su[)plemcnting 
American military power. 

Though MSA, reflecting as it did the grim realities unveilerl by the Korean 
War, served American purposes probably better and more faithfully than 
did ECA, the questions must be asked (1) whether it did not impose, be- 
cause of the sudden shift away from economic aid and toward accelerated 
rearmament, burdens upon the European economies which they were not as 
yet able to bear; and (2) whether it did not push into the background a 
problem that should have been dealt with on a footing equal to that of re- 
armament, the problem of American-European trade relations. This problem, 
w^hich Britain's Chancellor of the Exchecjuer, Mr. R. A. Butler, paraphrased 
as ‘‘Trade, not Aid,” is none other than that of international economic 
integration. Will the United States permit Europe to earn dollars by imports 
to the United States rather than to draw them against “gift” allocations, and 
will the United States thus live up to its avowed devotion to principles of 
free trade and competition? 

American foreign-aid programs served to provide products which Amer- 
ica's allies need but cannot buy because of their inability to earn enough 
dollars to cover their import requirements. Hence American tariff policy 
is directly related to the scope of American aid programs, economic as well 
as military. It is true that tariff reductions alone would not close overnight 
the “dollar gap.” The question is whether tariff reductions together with 
other measures, notably the removal of obstacles to private investment and 
the procurement of weapons for America's allies from their own productive 

Public Law 165, 82d Cong., 1st Sess. See also Department of State Publication 4236, 
Government Printing Office, 1951. 
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facilities, would not (1) ease the load of the American taxpayer, and (2) 
increase the productivity of Americans allies and thus reduce, ultimately, 
their dependence on dollar imports. 

This question is especially pertinent to America’s relationship to the 
greatest trading area of the free world, the sterling area. This relationship 
is painfully complex, and tariff reductions alone will not solve its many 
problems. 

Problems of American-British Trade. Any curtailment in world trade 
adversely affects Great Britain. For example, Britain relies upon Russia for 
supplies of grain which she cannot afford to buy from dollar sources. For 
these reasons, the American legislative riders ( Battle Act and Kern Amend- 
ment) to aid programs, enjoining recipients of American aid from trading 
with the Soviet Union, were not kindly received in sterling area quarters. 
In the Far East, Britain would much prefer that Japan be permitted to trade 
with Red China and Manchuria rather than be encouraged by the United 
States to sell in Southeast Asia, tradiii»)nal export market of Britain and 
Britain’s Dominions. In Europe, a reorientation of German trade to its tradi- 
tional cent..''^ European markets (now preempted by the Soviet bloc) would 
be preferable to facing German competition in South America and the 
Middle East. Trade considerations also inlliience British attitudes toward 
European union. An economically unified Europe could produce more goods 
at lower costs. Britain has so far been unable to prrxluce any scheme whereby 
the sterling area, already rent by political dissatisfactions, can lower its 
costs. Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking for the Labor Government, said in 
December, that . . if [European integration] means some sort of 

linking up of the economies . . . which might jeopardize the position of the 
sterling area as a whole, then I think we should not woil to go in for such 
close linkages.'’ *" I'his position was not abandoned by Uie (Conservatives. 

Proposed solutions to Britain's economic problems arc usually tied to the 
question of how to achieve convertibility of the pound sterling. It is doubtful 
that any economic solutions could attain the political objectives of maintain- 
ing Britain’s system of legislative social benefits and ('ommonwealth ties. 

So far as United Slates policy is concerned, the solution to world economic 
problems, including those of (>reat Britain, is an expanding world economy, 
freed of national trade barriers. Dn the basis of this {xdicy, the United States 
has championed a unified Europe, including Britain, and sponsored the In- 
ternational Monetary F’und and the General Agreement on 'I'arifl and Trade. 
The British, by contra.st, look upon the K.aintenance of the sterling area as 
a legitimate policy objective. Here, however, lies the paradox: the sterling 
area is officially described as a “multilateral trading area." This it is~ 
between its members. Yet it is also a “closed" trading and high-cost pro- 

p 

■'““Sir Stafford Cripps, “Britain’s Battle for Survival," V.S. News and W^rld Report, 
Dec. 16, 1949, p. 36. 
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duction area in so far as the rest of the world is concerned. This deadlock 
can be broken only by the United States. If the United States, with the 
world s strongest economy, cannot bring itself to eliminate tariff protection 
and run the risks of marginal unemployment, it is highly improbable that 
less wealthy economies will give up “protection” they find in such arrange- 
ments as the sterling area. 

The case for “Trade, not Aid,” though its advocates not infrequently 
have weakened it by patent and partisan oversimplifications, is strong. It is 
strong not only on grounds of long and sobering economic experience, en- 
riched by the case histories of several world depressions, but also psychologi- 
cally. It would hold out to America's friends the prospect of wider mar- 
kets and serve as a solid token of America’s devotion to avowed principles. 
Not a few of the increasing political tensions which have arisen between 
the United States and its allies derive from the reality of American protection- 
ism, which belies Americans avowed fidelity to free-trade principles."'* 

The failure of the countries of the free wwld to restore within its vast 
area a measure of free trade and the re.siliency of protectionism have been 
grist to the dialectical mills of the Soviets. Stalin reaffirmed in an article 
published in Bolshevik on October 3, 1PS2, his belief in inevitable growing 
conflicts in the non-Soviet world. He wrote: 

The most important result of the Second World War in its economic ronsiMjuences 
must be considered the disintegration of a united, all-embracing world market. This 
circumstance determined further the deepening of the general crisis of the capi- 
talist system. . . . But from this it follows that the sphere of application of the 
forces of the chief capitalist countries to the world resources will not expand but 
will contract, that conditions of the world market of sale for the.se countries will 
grow worse, and 'idleness of enterprises in the.se countries will increase. In this, 
properly speaking, there consists a deepening of the general crisis of the world capi- 
talist system in connection with the disintegration of the world market. 

As far back as 1928 Stalin pre.sented the Sixth World Congress of the 
Comintern with a program based on w'orld economic trends and drew atten- 
tion to the “centrifugal tendencies within the premier maritime and colonial 
empire — Great Britain (Canada, Australia, South Africa, etc.).” Stalin looked 
forward to exploiting these tendencies as well as “antagonisms between 
America and the rest of the world.” Reiterating Lenin’s prophecies of 1Q20, 
Stalin observed of Ame’-ica, “. . . everybody is now in debt :to her . . . 

-3 For an exhauistive, yet admirably brief, discus.sion of American trade policy, see 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, International Trade Policy Issues v prepared 
under the direction of Harry C. Hawkins), Washington, February, 1953. Tltis study does 
not deal with the problem of free trade in the abstract. It centers upon the trade prob- 
lems of that part of the world which is free, i.e., outside of the ruble bloc. In this sense, 
international integration means the creation of a trading area composed in the main of 
the Americas, the Commonwealth, and Western Europe. 

Stalin’s statement in Bolshevik^ as quoted by The New York Times, Oct. 4, 1952. 
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[and] she is becoming more and more hated.” Again, beginning roughly in 
1946, Soviet journals have published articles portraying Anglo-American 
differences as an inevitable outgrowth of their rival ‘"capitalisms.” 

In the face of the Soviet threat, the United States employed its economic 
and military might to strengthen the free world. It failed to take the one step 
which its political and social ideals seemed to dictate: tie creation of a free 
trading community centered upon the i^rcat market of the United States itself, 
just as, a generation ago, world trade was centered upon a Britain that had 
cast off the tight armor of protectionism. 
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Chapter 21 

ECONOMICS AS A WEAPON 


National security is the foreniosl ohligalion of any government. Hence 
each government regulates its economic life in view of its defense require- 
ments. The imrpose of such regulatcjry policies is to strengthen a nation’s 
own economy and to weaken llu* economy of prospective opponents. By 
strengthening is meant not only the securing of all raw materials which 
might become necessary in case of war, but also the acquisition of finished 
products, weapons, ammunition, technological know-ht w, financial support 
and the establishment of an internathmal network of economic auxiliaries, 
while at th( time denying ail these advantages to the oiiponent. The 

economic weapons also can be used for the acipii'^ition of political friends 
and the development of alliances. 

It is quite true that international trade, if unobstructed, fltjurishes spon- 
taneously and that this spontaneous growth would strengthen the economic 
posture of all trading nations. \c{ the play of the free market may make a 
nation rich in consumers' goods while depriving it of those items which are 
indispensable in wartime. A free-trade organization is the logical economic 
structure of a world at peace. In periods of conilict. h(»wever, trade must be 
controlled, at least jiartially, in order to maximize a nation'.> military power. 

Similarly, the sale of commodities in a peaceful worlt! is highly advan- 
tageous for a nation's living standard. Yet when a ]W(.^pective opponent 
wants to buy commodities in order to strengthen his war potential, economic 
logic mu.st be displaced by military logic. For e\am|)le. Japan bought in the 
United Slates large (luantities of scrap iron. Normally the sale of scrap iron 
would have been highly advantageous to the United States. \ et japan used 
American scrap iron to build up its war machine. Hence the I nited States 
ultimately was compelled to embargo the sale of scrap iron. 

One of the most important means of economic warfare consists in attacks 
on the opponent's financial strength for the puipose of diminishing the 
exchange value of his currency. These attacks can take the uwm of with- 
drawal of credits, dumping of large amounts of currency in order to com- 
pel the target country to pay in gold, manipulation of international currency 
exchanges, and sometimes simply psychological means which undermine 
confidence in the victim's financial honesty or economic strength. 
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CURRENCY AND CREDIT MANIPULATIONS 

During the 17th century, the British, French, and Dutch were haunted 
by fear lest Spain accumulate overwhelming financial strength through the 
removal of gold from America. Two methods were developed to drain the 
Spanish gold supply. The first, called “interloping,” consisted in seizing a 
port close to the American continent and transacting from there contra- 
band trade with the Spanish colonies, thus circumventing Spain’s trade 
monopoly and restrictive regulations.^ British Jamaica and Dutch Curasao 
were the principal bases of this economic warfare. The second means was 
to supply the Spaniards with the commodities they exported to America, 
and to ship these commodities under the Spanish flag to America but 
then to capture the gold received in payment from Spain and divert it to 
England, Holland, and France. This three-cornered gold warfare engineered 
by private bankers and traders led ultimately to the exhaustion of Spain and 
the astonishing power growth of Great Britain. 

During the First World War the Western Allies were in dire need of 
American financial help. W'hen the war was over, Fmgland and France and 
their European allies had obtained from the United States the then stagger- 
ing sum of 14 billion dollars. They obtained this money by a variety of 
means. First, they shipped to the United States approximately 1 billion 
dollars^ worth of gold.^ Second, the United States purchased its own securi- 
ties held abroad and thus transferred to the European countries between 
2 and 3 billion dollars. Third, thie American banks arranged private loans to 
the extent of about 3 billion dollars. The rest of the money was in the form 
of American government loan? which were granted after the United States* 
entry into the war in 1917.^ Without these huge financial transactions, the 
Western powers unquestionably would have lost the war. 

Before the United States became a participant in the war, ihe European 
powers had great difficulties securing the desired loans. In the beginning 
the American government discouraged such transactions on the ground that 
these would violate American neutrality. However, these obstacles were re- 
moved speedily, partly because the American government came to realize 
that its interests demanded an Allied victory, partly because Allied propa- 

^ Bertrand de Jouvenel, Napoleon et Viconomie dirigie: le blocus continental, Brus.sels, 
Editions de la Toison d’Or, 1942, pp ISJf. 

2 This great influx of gold into the United States presented Britain with the danger 
that American banks, in order to avoid credit inflation at home, would reexport this gold 
to neutral countries for investment purposes and in the process buy up British holdings. 
In order to prevent such a contingency, the British made use of their control of shipping 
and put obstacles against American gold shipments, especially to Argentina and Spain. 
Hearings before the Special Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry/ U.S. Senate, 
74th Cong., 2d Sess., part 30, Government Printing Office, 1937, p. 9555. 

3 Ibid., part 32, p. 10188. 
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ganda changed American public opinion, and partly because close financial 
collaboration definitely was in the American interest.'* 

A second obstacle was that the Allied nations had not set up proper pur- 
chasing channels and were competing with each other, not to mention the 
competition among the various departments of one nation. This difficulty 
was overcome, in part at least, by the British Government’s accepting a pro- 
posal by J. P. Morgan to the effect that the Morgan bank was to coordinate 
British purchases. 

As a third obstacle, the danger of currency inflation had to be removed. 
This was done by a group of Amerkan banks who under Morgan’s leader- 
ship undertook to peg the British pound. The firm of Morgan had a wide 
experience in these operations, having during the Franco-German war of 
1870 raised war loans for France (while British bankers had supported the 
war effort of Prussia).® 

At first, it wa.s possible to float only small loans. As a second step, so- 
called “secured loans” were brought on the market, wnich meant that the 
American investor bought bonds issued by municipalities and preferred 
securities issued by industrial enterprises .such as railroads. As a third step 
some of me Allied gold was used for the purchase of American securities 
for the purpose of reaping the benefit of dividend payments. Finally, in 
October, 191. S, France and Britain were able to float a loan of 500 million 
dollars— at that time an enormous sum. While this loan ultimately was placed 
succes.sfully, full subscription was achieved only by high-pressure publicity 
(for which the Allies allocated a certain sum). There were many anxious 
moments in the course of the experiment. 

During the fall of 1916 the .Allies again needed money. Tt was estimated 
that between October, 1916, and March, 1917, about 1.5 billion dollars 
w^ould be required. I'his amount was so “staggering" that American banking 
circles became alarmed.^’ Even J. P. Morgan himself was kir from clear how 
these requirements could “possibly be met.’’ American bankers were divided 
into a strongly pro-Allied group under the leadership of Mr. Morgan, a pro- 
German group under the leadership of German-born Paul M. Warburg, and 
a neutral group. Reflecting these apprehensions the Federal Reserve Board, 
in December, 1916, issued a statement saying “practically in so many words 

'♦For example, The Nnv York Times on Sept. 16, 1915, pointed out that fluctuating 
exchange rates interfered with American export trade. “It is quite impossible to make 
commitments in the ordinary way when a sudden drop in exchange before purchases can 
be made to meet the engagement may sweep away all the profits or rven bring actual 
loss. . . Hence war loans wt;re “manifestly in - ur own interest as well as in the interest 
of our foreign customers.’* (Hearings . . . Munitions Industry, part .10, p. 9656.) The 
Times concluded that it was not a que.stion of a “war loan” but that the interests of the 
wheat grower of the Northwest, the cotton grower of the South, the cattle and pig 
farmers everywhere were at stake, and that a depreciation of the sterling would produce 
an economic crisis. This was propaganda; but it was also true. 

* Hearings . . Munitions Industry, part 30, p. 9643. 

^Ibid.t pp- 9609/. 
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that the British and French treasury bills would not be paid at maturity.” 
The result of that announcement was “a definite marked decline in the 
market value of all the British and French securities selling in the United 
States.” " According to contemporary interpretations, this announcement was 
either a piece of pro-German propaganda put over by Mr. Warburg; or a 
move on the part of President Wilson ‘‘to make the allies long for peace on 
the ground that they can’t get any more money to continue fighting”; or a 
maneuver against the Morgan interests.” 

The German Ambassador in Washington soon found out about these 
difficulties. On January 16, he wrote a letter to the Foreign Office in Berlin 
in which we read: 

Since probably England can be forced to make peace only as a result of economic 
collapse, the following proposal ought to be taken under consideration. T guarantee 
for the discreet handling of the matter. An American i)anker, a personal friend of 
mine, not of German origin, has suffered from the terror methods of the .Morgan 
group. He is ready to lead a campaign against the English loan which probably will 
be floated within the next few weeks. His idea is, without arousing attention, to 
buy bonds of the first English w’ar loan and to ilirow these on the market on the 
day following the issue. In the opinion of my friend, this would lead to such a 
drop in the price of the old bonds that the new loan inevitably must fail. This would 
mean the end of the British credit in the United Stales. To implement this plan, it 
would be necessary to deposit at least 1 million dollars at the Leipzig hank of 
Knauth. Nachod and Kuehne for their New ^'ork branch The rest would be done 
here. Since German names must not appear, only my friend and a partner of his 
firm know about this plan. His firm will be in charge of the operation The two gen- 
tlemen estimate that, at worst, 20 per cent of the amount might be lost, a sum 
which is negligible if the purpose were attained. Request instructions. [ Signed | 
Bernstorff. 

In Berlin the Foreign Office asked for the advice of the German treasury 
which on January 24, 1917, approved the proposal. In addition, the Foreign 
Office asked for the opinion of Max M. Warburg, a Hamburg banker and 
close relative of New York's F*aul M. Warburg. On January 24, 1917, Max 
wrote the following letter: 

I do not know more about the planned English loan than what I read in the papers. 
Un(|uestionably, it is a fight between (he Federal Reserve Board on the one hand 
and the Morgan clique on the other. The Federal Reserve Board issued a sharp 
warning against further inve.stments in foreign values.’ But the Morgans, the Na- 
tional City Bank, and others have taken a different view. It looks as though the 
Morgans will have their way. 1 am firmly convinced that, should they try, they will 
experience failure [ein Piasko erleben]. 

^ Letter by J. F. Curtiss to Benjamin Strong, Dec. 16, 1916, ibid., part 30, p. 9S4S. 

® Ibid., p. 9544. 

’*U.S. National Archives, German Foreign Office File, Reel 2596. 
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On the basis of this letter, the German treasury advocated the allocation 
of 2 million dollars to this operation. Ultimately only 1 million dollars were 
sent, which arrived in New York early in February, 1917. Nevertheless, the 
British got their money. If the Germans had not in the meantime declared 
unrestricted U-boat warfare and thus made inevitable the war with the 
United States, and if they had used a larger sum, perhaps 10 million dol- 
lars, the maneuver might have had a belter chance of success.’® 

Speculation against the currency of a hostile power, or against that of a 
“friendly” power, is a standard device of economic warfare in peace and 
war. When, in 1923, the French occupied iht* Ruhr against the opposition of 
Britain, measures were taken by London against the French franc which 
resulted in a sharp decline of that currency. When, in 1931, Germany and 
Austria concluded a customs unkm, France withdrew her short-term credits 
from both countries, a lactic which bore fruit in the bankruptcy of the major 
private banking institution of Austria, the Kreditanstall. Appeals by the 
Austrian government for credit were turned down h’ France. However, 
Britain, seeking to prevent French control over Austria, granted an emer- 
gency credit. The repercussions of the Austrian financial crisis spread to 
German). Wuhi.'i a few short weeks (iermany had to relinquish about one- 
fourth of her gold and bireign currency reserves. Interest rates were in- 
creased sharply, with the result that the economic life of the nation was 
cri[)pled. 

At this point President Hoover sugge.stecl that a moratorium be declared 
which for one year would relieve (iermany of the need to pay her debts. At 
the same time iiegotiations were started to give Uicrmany a long-term credit 
of about 500 million dollars. 'Phe.se two measures undoubtedly would have 
stabilized the situation and would have permitted (lermany to liberate herself 
from the crisis. However, the French delayed their accef'tance of President 
Hoovers proposal, trying to capitalize on their strong eionoinic position in 
the hope of forcing Germany to abandon the ZoUunton (customs union) 
with Austria, to disband various paramilitary formations, to discontinue the 
naval construction program, and to obligate her.self for the further payments 
of reparations. While the French were delaying their answer, withdrawal of 
gold and currency from (jeimany continued at an accelerated pace — foreign 
creditors wanteil to get their money before the moratorium would be de- 
clared. When, in the end, the French accepted the moratorium plan, it was 
too late. The (lerman banking system had collapsed. 

Still the French had it in their power to grant Germany a sufficiently 
large credit and thus to restore the financial balance. At that time the 
French had hoarded most of the world’s gold outside of the United States, 
about 3.5 billion dollars in bars and coins. They were the only European 
power capable of making a substantial loan. Vet they did not do so. The 


Ibid. 
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German crisis was permitted to take its course, either because the French 
government was politically so weak that it was incapable of creative action 
— even the French socialist party opposed effective help to Germany — or be- 
cause it chose its course deliberately to destroy Germany, which had staged 
a remarkable comeback since her defeat in 1918. 

The German crisis set in motion an economic chain reaction all over the 
world. The British were forced to abandon the gold standard on September 
21, 1931, almost simultaneously with a mutiny in the Royal Navy and with 
the start of Japanese aggression in Manchuria. There is no question but that 
this economic catastrophe was the basic reason for Hitler’s accession to 
power. The French failed to benefit economically and politically from their 
policy." Within less than nine years they paid the heaviest penalty for their 
folly: the Nazi conquest of France.^^ 

It should be added that the world depression which began in November, 
1929, with the New York stock-exchange crash need not have been so grave 
a dislocation as it turned out to be. Early recovery was possible and upward 
trends were observed by the end of 1930. The very gravity and duration of 
the depression resulted from the fact that France had attempted to exploit 
an economic recession and a financial crisis for her own power-political 
interests. 

Financial sanctions were applied to a limited extent against Italy during 
the Ethiopian crisis in retaliation for Italy’s defiance of the League, but they 
failed to achieve important results. Nazi Germany forestalled attempts to 
draw off gold by legislation halting gold and hard currency transfers abroad. 
With the exception of short-term commercial credits Hitlerite Ckrmany was 
denied foreign financial assistance. Yet this did not, as it had been hoped, 
delay German rearmament. 

Between 1933 and 1940, the United States pursued an extraordinary policy 
of gold and silver hoarding, though it did not seek deliberately to corner the 
world supply of these metals. During that time the gold reserve increased 
from 2.5 to 17 billion dollars. This policy was largely dictated by domestic 
political pressures, and the peculiar psychological circumstances of the post- 
depression era precluded clear recognition of its disastrous international con- 
sequences. It is difficult to say whether or not, and to what extent, American 
gold hoarding aggravated economic difficulties over the world. It had con- 
siderable though unforeseen military and political consequences. On the one 

"Needless to add that the deflationary policy of the German government which con- 
tracted credit and inflated the I.itercst rate as the gold was flowing out, and kept up this 
policy after this efflux bad been stopped, contributed its share to the German, debacle. See 
Walter Eucken, This Unsuccessful Age, Or the Pains of Economic Progress, London, 
Hodge, p. 65. For additional details on German conditions, sec Ferdinand Friedensburg, 
Die Weimarer Republik, Berlin, Habel, 1946, pp. 298-309. ' 

"F. A. Hermens, Der Stoat und die Wirtschaftskrise, Wien, Osterreichfecher Wirt- 
schaftsverlag, 1936, pp. 63/., 68-70, 81/., 86, 88, 103/.; and E. L. Woodward and Rohan 
Butler, Documents on British Foreign Policy second series, London, H.M. 

Stationery Office, 1931, Vol. II, pp. 96, 106, 109, 175, 181, 193/. 
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hand, virtually unlimited purchases of gold by the United States made it pos- 
sible for Britain and France to buy arms, or rather equipment required for 
arms manufacture, in the United States for which otherwise they would have 
had to pay with export commodities. On the other hand, since they feared to 
deplete their stocks of gold and foreign exchange, England and France chose 
to pay for their purchases by proceeds from increased exports of goods. , 
Therefore, Britain and France did not in lime, that is, in 1937 and 1938, con- 
vert their entire economy to war production. 

The gold policy of the United States greatly assisted Japan in her war 
against China. Between 1937 and 1940, the United States bought 640 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of gold from Japan and thus supplied Japan with the ex- 
change required for the purchase of considerable quantities of war material. 
Without this liberality, Japan would have been much harder put to maintain 
herself for many years at war. 

By contrast, acquisition by the United States of 1 billion dollars’ worth of 
silver originally helped China. Inasmuch as it maintain J and increased the 
price of silver, it prevented a collapse of Chinese currency and for a time 
preserved China’s purchasing power abroad. However, as the silver purchases 
continued, the metal reserves of Chinese banks became depleted and the 
Chinese price structure was affected adversely. The Chinese government 
imposed a lax on silver exports which proved ineffective because of the activi- 
ties of smugglers. Finally the (Chinese government nationalized silver and 
forced its citizens to exchange their silver holdings for bank notes. In the 
end, the American silver policy dislocated Chinese foreign trade and weakened 
China’s powers of resistance against Japanese pressure. If the support of 
Chinese purchasing power had been an objective of American policy, it could 
have been reached more effectively by other means. Moreover, silver was also 
bought from Japan. The American gold and silver policy iniled to discrimi- 
nate betw^een potential friends and foes of the United States.' ’ 

Mere financial techniques, pitted against the complexities of modern eco- 
nomic organization and the intricacies of legislation designed to safeguard 
the national economy against foreign financial interference, cannot meet the 
requirement of modern economic warfare. Financial strength and denial of 

Charles Callan Tansill, Back Door to War, The Roosevelt Foreign Policy 1933-1941, 
Chicago, Regnery, 1952, pp. 149/. 

Kenneth E. Boulding (Economic Analysis, New York, Harper, 1941, p. 344) states 
that the “monetary policy of the United States belongs perhaps to the realm of economic 
psychopathology rather than to economic analysis.” He calls attention to the fact that 
the government’s gold policy was based on the c- ire to raise the dollar price of gold 
which, on statistical “evidence,” was supposed to rai.se all other dollar prices. The statis- 
tical evidence was that in the 19th century there had been a connection between the price 
of gold and the price level. But the conditions in which this correlation had been valid 
no longer existed. Hence the expected result did not materialize. This is a good illustra- 
tion for the contention that the study of logic may be of some use. The framers of that 
policy had overlooked the difference between correlation and causation, and they were 
• unaware of the pitfalls of conclusions by analogy. 
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such strength to the enemy are still potent levers. But financial power is but 
one weapon in the arsenal of economic warfare. 

One of the simplest, though least savory, practices is forgery. In 1926, 
Hungarian counterfeiters, probably with the connivance of their government, 
forged French franc notes and applied the proceeds to the dual purpose of 
financing the restoration of the Habsburgs and undermining the exchange 
value of the French currency. The Nazis were great experts in the art of 
forgery, employing for this purpose experienced engravers whom they held 
in concentration camps. They used counterfeit money in their secret opera- 
tions, especially for the payment of spies.^'* The Soviets, too, engaged in the 
manufacture of foreign bank notes, particularly dollars, and applied the re- 
turns to financing the international communist movement in the early twen- 
ties. 


ECONOMIC PENETRATION 

Nations may acquire economic interests in a given country and through 
economic pressure determine its policy. Such a policy can be most successfully 
applied against smaller and underdeveloped stales. Foreign economic interest 
thus manipulated the politics of the Near East. Hut even in a large country 
foreign-owned firms can exert pressure on the government, as the history of 
Russia before 1914 and of Germany between 1919 and 19.S0 shows. For that 
matter, in the late 19th century British capital was influential in the United 
States, and prior to the First World War (German capital played a minor, 
though by no means negligible, rble in shaping the course of American foreign 
policy. 

British capital in Argentina often oriented the country’s policy toward 
British interests. The economic penetration of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary by German industrial firms and banks during the 1930*s created 
powerful pro-German factions and prepared the eventual annexation of the.se 
countries. The technique is not a new one; the various “charter companies” 
organized by west European countries in the 17th and 18th centuries initiated 
the conquests of immense territories in the Orient -the trade preceded the 
flag.^^ Today, Soviet-controlled “joint stock companies” are instruments of 
Soviet political domination of Hungary and Rumania. 

Investments in foreign countries play a great role in the use of economics 
as a weapon. These investments serve subversive, political, financial, techno- 

*®The valet of the British Ambassador to Turkey, who sold Allied war secrets to the 
Germans, was paid ."100,000 pound sterling in counterfeit money. See L. C. Moyzisch, 
VAfaire CieSron, Paris, Juillard, 1950, p. 249. 

'®Sec Walter G. Krivitzki, In Stalinas Secret Service, New York, Harper, 1939, pp. IIOJ. 

The personnel of such charter companies was often trained by economists of the 
highest achievement. Malthus, lor example, taught the cadets of the East India Company 
for more than thirty years; see James Bonar, “The Malthusiad: Fantasia Economia,” in 
Economic Essays: Contributed in Honor of John Bates Clark, edited by Jacob H. Hol- 
lander, New York, Macmillan, 1927, p. 237. 
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logical, and industrial purposes. Foreign investments can be made openly 
in the name of the true owner, whose nationality would be admitted, or own- 
ership can be camouflaged. For example, a German firm may own openly 
a firm in the United States, or it may possess a large amount of stock in an 
American firm. If open ownership is not advisable, the German firm may set 
up a holding company which ostensibly is of Swiss nationality, as did the 
I.G. Farben when it founded the so-called I.G. Chemie Basel. This company 
took over all the foreign investments of the German I.G. Farben which, in 
turn, did not “own’^ even one share of ].{]. Ghemie Basel.'® Control was main- 
tained through private and personal commitments. Or again a German firm 
would send a few as.sociates to the United States where they would found a 
company, in due time become American citizens, and thus end up with an 
‘‘American” business enterprise. Or finally, a (;erman firm would finance 
American friends to establish themselves in business without ever assuming 
legal title to the property. 

Foreign investments can be exploited for subversive purposes and may 
serve the attainment of three objectives: (1) propaganda which would be 
paid for bv ^he proceeds from the investment ; ( 2 ) espionage which, among 
other methods, could be accomplished through the firms obtaining classified 
orders; and (3) economic sabotage which could take various forms, including 
slowdowns of output, stimulation of strikes, defective production, etc.^'^ 

The political purpose of ff)reign investment is to exert influence on the 
host country's political orientation. Foreign investments can be used to influ- 
ence a country's monetary and credit policies, while in addition, financial hold- 
ings abroad can be exploited to help the mother country financially. Invest- 
ments abroad allow' insights into foreign production technitpies and are there- 
fore an essential condition of technological progre.ss. Fin;dly, foreign invest- 
ments secure needed imports, for example, through owner-nip of mineral de- 
posits abroad (Britain’s ownership of foreign oil fields), or through control 
of commercial and transportation facilities. Such ownership or control makes 
it unnecessary to yield the profits of international trade to foreign nationals, 
while at the same time it reduces the ri.sk that the desired commodities, be- 
cause of political machinations, may not be for sale. 

Foreign investments can lake various forms, although under modern con- 
ditions investments usually are in the form of outright ownership or posses- 
sion of a controlling block of securities. Traditionally, various nations special- 
ized in different types of foreign investments. The Germans participated in 
practically all chemical and pharmaceutical industries the world over. The 
communists often go into the publishing, real-estate, insurance, and enter- 
tainment bu.sinesses, which are most suitable for their subversive operations. 

Hearings . . . Munitions Industry, part 12, p. 2888. 

i°For examples, sec Yuan-Ii Wu, Economic Warfare, New York, Prentice-Hall, 19S2, 
pp. 166/. 
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The French have extensive banking connections, while the British, in addi- 
tion to banking, specialize in transportation. The United States, with a private 
and government investment abroad of 37 billion dollars (19S2), participates 
in many foreign automobile industries, in airlines, oil, consumer goods (Coca- 
Cola), agricultural machinery, fibers, electrical and office machinery, electric- 
power generation, and also pays great attention to the mining industries. 

Geographically, foreign investments often are concentrated in one particular 
region. During the 19th century France specialized in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Russia; while Germany invested heavily in Latin America. To this 
date Sweden has retained a particular interest in Abyssinia, and Denmark in 
Thailand and in the Virgin Islands. By contrast, British, Dutch, Swiss, and 
American investments are strung out over many areas. 

Many countries could not maintain their living standards except by means 
of foreign investments. This is particularly true of some small nations .such as 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland who derive a large income from their 
investments abroad (for example, Holland’s foreign oil and electronics enter- 
prises), and who specialize in foreign business which they transact for other 
nations. Britain is the classical case of a large country which can continue as 
a great powder only by virtue of its foreign investments. From the strictly 
military point of view, foreign investments helped, for example, the (iermans 
during 1919 and 1932 when they were able to carry out secret armaments in 
German-owned or German-controlled firms in Sweden, Finland, Holland, and 
Spain,*® and when, through their international connections, they were able to 
secure the training of German technicians in the British and Ame»*ican aircraft 
industries. The military significance of British foreign oil holdings does not 
need to be elaborated; not only did British ownership or control of large oil 
firms such as Shell secure for them all the fuel they needed, but they also 
were able to prevent Germany from obtaining some of the fuel the Nazis 
wanted to buy. In any event, the German navy in 1940 blamed Shell for its 
lack of fuel reserves.^^ 

It has been reported that in the United States the largest optical firm — 
which, for all practical purposes, held a monopoly in that field — was con- 
trolled by the German firm of Zeiss. After the outbreak of the war in 1939, 
when France and England sought to place with the American corporation 
highly important and urgent military orders, these orders were turned down 
through German influence. Even the United States government had difficul- 
ties in placing its orders, until it resorted, on its part, to the exercise of 
pressure.” 

2<*Sec Trials of War Criminals before the Nurnherg Military Tribunals, Vol. IX, “The 
Krupp Case,” Government Printing Office, 1950, pp. 240-348. 

See Fuhrer Conferences, 1940, Washington, 1947, Vol. I, p. 30. 

22 Joseph Borkin and Charles A. Welsh, Germany* s Master Plan: The Stary of Indus* 
trial Offensive, New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1943, pp. 286/. See also Wendell Berge, 
Cartels: Challenge to a Free World, Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1944, pp. 142if* 
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In other cases, firms were founded in foreign countries in order to take out 
and thus control patents as a means nol of starting production but of pre- 
venting another country from manufacturing a given product. This was the 
stratagem employed by the Germans to delay the production of magnesium 
and plastics outside of Germany. Sometimes it is not even necessary to found 
a special firm for this purpose; it is enough to take out a patent and to reveal 
little, or give out misinformation, about the production process so that the 
patent is unusable. This technique was frequently employed by the German 
chemical industry before the First World War. 

CARTELS AND MONOPOLIES 

Perhaps no topic of international economics is as important and as hotly 
debated by the experts as is the question of international cartels. Very little 
is known about their actual operations and in particular about their connec- 
tions with individual governments. In most cases it is ^^robably safe to say 
that cartels operate in order to maximize profits. Yet sometimes their activi- 
ties appear to further deliberately the political olDjectives of governments. In 
other case's, ^.ovcrnments take political advantage of the economic situation 
created by the cartels. 

Statistically speaking, there were in 1939 somewhat less than 200 inter- 
national cartels, with about one-third of international trade under some form 
of marketing control. About 75 per cent of these cartels provided for the di- 
vision of international markets, while 44 per cent provided for licensing and 
mutual use of patents.-^ 

There are two characteristics of cartels which are of great military and 
political consequence. First, firms which are members of an international 
cartel usually pool their patents and inform each othe** of technical pro- 
cedures. Therefore firms participating in international caro ls can procure in- 
telligence about the economic, technological, and military preparations of 
foreign countries. For example, I.G. Farben supplied ih^ German Wehrmacht 
with information about British chemical factories.-'* 

Second, cartel agreements entail the reduction of output in various areas 
and sometimes lead to the di.scontinuance of production. A country which is 
the base of an international cartel can thus acquire impu.tant patents and, 
at the same time, inhibit the production of military materiel in hostile coun- 
tries. While such a procedure may be somewhat difficult to appb^ in demo- 
cratic countries, it has been used effectively by countries operating under 
dictatorial controls. The Nazis succeeded deriving great technical advan- 

28 In 1940 the United State.s produced only 30 per cent of the total of the German mag- 
nesium output. Sec Wu, op. cit., p- SS6. 

^^Ibid., p. 172. The number of national cartels is far greater. In Germany it rose from 
385 in 1905 to about 2,500 in 1925. 

2“ See Trials of War Criminals before the Military Tribunals, Government^' Printing 
Office, 1953, Vol. VII, «Thc Farben Case,” pp. 676J. 
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tages from various German-controlled cartels; when it was their turn to live 
up to agreements entered into by these cartels with foreign firms, they hid 
behind the excuse of officially imposed restrictions and ad hoc legislation. In 
this fashion, they obtained foreign patents but refused to disclose their own 
by the simple device of classifying them as military secrets. They also insisted 
upon limitations of output, but themselves produced as much as they chose, 
sometimes by keeping the production secret, sometimes by paying the penal- 
ties prescribed in the cartel agreement. Generally speaking, tlip Germans were 
most successful in this tactic with respect to the production of aluminum, 
the output of which they were able to curtail in the W estern countries."^’ 
Maximizing their own production, they gained a very considerable advantage 
in aircraft production. Similarly they gained a head start in the manufacture 
of medical drugs. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting episodes in the international i:om|)eti- 
tion for supremacy in the technological field prior to and during the First 
World War was the capture by Germany of the lead in the manufacture of 
dyes. The German chemical industry took advantage of the invention of 
the Englishman Perkin who showed how coal tars could be transformed into 
aniline dyes, and whose discoveries were not put to use by his lountrymen. 
The German chemical industry had grown by leaps and bounds during the last 
third of the 19th century. Soon the world market for dye and derivative 
products was virtually under German control. The growth of competitive 
chemical industries abroad was deliberately .stitled by patent mani|)ulation, 
price cutting, cartel output agreements, buying up of installations, refusal of 
delivery of intermediate products, and similar practices.-* While chemical 
factories were built in the United States, Britain, and France, the Germans 
either gained p^irtial control or diverted them to the production of finished 
goods so that they were dependent on German imports for their requirements 
of so-called ‘intermediates” or semifinished products, sold to them at very 
high prices. 

Late in the fall of 1913 the German chemist Fritz Haber informed the 
German general staff that it was possible to produce synthetic ammonia and 
that a plant for this purpose had been made ready at Oppaii. Hence, Ger- 
many no longer was vulnerable to an English naval blockade which would cut 
her off from Chile saltpeter, then the basic raw material for the production of 
explosives. There is little doubt that this information played a great role in 
Germany’s decision to go to war in 1914.’^* 

When the First World iVar broke out, the German chemical industry was 
vastly superior to any other. 'Fhis superiority was one of the main factors in 

2® A somewhat different view is taken by Louis Marlio, The Aluminum Cartel, Wash- 
ington, Brookings, 1947, pp. 95^.; see also Erwin Hoxner, International Cartels, Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Pre.ss, 1946, pp. also Berge, op. cit., p. 222. 

“"Victor Lefebure, The Riddle, of the Rhine: Chemical Strategy in Peace and War, 
New York, Chemical Foundation, 192.3, Preface and Introduction by Marshals Foch and 
Wilson, p. 146; see also Hearings . . . Munitions Industry, part 11, pp. 2S60jf. 

** Hearings . . . Munitions Industry, part :i, p. 2564. 
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Germany’s resistance for more than four years against the combined on- 
slaught of the Western nations and Russia. The chemical industry supplied 
the Germans with substitutes for many goods which were denied them by the 
naval blockade, and explosives in larger quantities than those available to 
their enemies, thus retaining for (iermany a decided military advantage al- 
most up to 1918. Last but not least, chemical superiority permitted Germany 
to resort to chemical warfare (poison or toxic gases and flame throwers) with 
little fear of effective retaliation. German military experts believed that, with- 
out gas production, Germany would not have been able to resist the Allies so 
long and so effectively. In point of fact, the (iermans remained in the lead 
not only quantitatively but also qualitatively, inasmuch as they managed to 
introduce new types of gases, repeatedly taking the Allies by surprise. 

While the connection between war potential and such industries as the 
chemical industry becomes painfully clear on the battlefield, economic and 
industrial strength endow a country also with va^^t capabilities in the field of 
the “Gold War’' or in any other attempt to obtain the f.uits of war without 
fighting. A (ierman chemist, who during the First World War engaged suc- 
cessfully in preemptive buying of explosives in the Gnited States, confided 
his concluMurs in a treatise entitled 'F/ir ChctfiLsts' U'/i;. He wrote: 

The fanners who cultivated the madder root and the planter^ who raised indigo \Nerc 
first inclined to je.st when they were appri.'ned of the fact that (ierman chemists 
had succeeded in reproducing in the laboratories the dyes which their crops fur- 
nished. Hut when the manufactured materials drove the natural products from the 
markets and left the farmers ami planters without a job. they did not view their 
plight w’ith hilarity. 

But even more important would be the development of a chemical fertilizer 
w^hich would be in great <lemand everywhere as a boost to agricultural pro- 
duction. 

What an enormous power will be exercised by a nation possessing such a universal 
fertilizer and practically world-wide monopoly of potash saks! It will have some- 
thing to sell that every farmer in the civilized world cannot do without. 

It does not require much imagination to see that the possession of such 
monopolies would endow a nation with controlling power over a large pari of 
the globe. It is a significant fact that Karl von Krauch, top executive of the 
I.G. Farben, the German dye trust, became not only a top planner of Ger- 
man economy during the period when Hitler openly prepared for war and, 
later, of the economic integration of Nazi-occupied Europe, but [dso head of 
the office of economic development which directed re.search and development. 
The German chemical industry exploited its technological superiority for 

20 See Borkin and Welsh, op. cit., p. 70. See also befeburc, op. cit., pp. 199]!. 

00 On Karl von Krauch and the governmentlikc organization of the IG. Farben, see 
Delbert Clark, “The Fabulous Farben Empire Faces Trial,” in The Nm York Titn/s A/a.qa- 
zine, Aug 10, 1947, p. 12. Sec also Howard W. Ambruster, Treason's Peace: German Dyes 
and American Dyes, New York, Beechhurst, 1947. 
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military purposes. This superiority was not entirely due to the excellent or- 
ganization of and the large investments in chemical research and develop- 
ment; it was achieved in part by a ruthless cartel policy. 

Many other industries would lend themselves to a similar exploitation for 
power purposes. International cable lines were exploited during the early 
part of the 20th century with telling effect by the British In a period where 
victory or defeat may be dependent upon the quality of electronic instruments, 
the electronics industry undoubtedly could play a key role. The same is true 
of aircraft and missile engines and, last but not least, of the atomic industry 
which, once it were developed for use of atomic energy in transport ation. 
electric power, and possibly agriculture and medicine, could accomplish far 
more than even the chemical Industry, assuming that its potentialities were to 
be applied according to the principles of T/te Chmhts* War. A hypothetical 
future monopolistic owner of artificial photosynthesis would wield extraor- 
dinary power, especially in a period of food shortages and increasing agricul- 
tural prices. 

It would be an error to assume that what could be called “monopoly pres- 
sure” can be exerted only in the economic field. A technological monopoly, 
sole possession of one or more instruments or inventions, may provide virtually 
irresistible political and military power. The Turks defeated dozens of cultur- 
ally more advanced nations because they possessed a near monopoly in the 
form of heavy artillery. In a similar way. Britain, France, Germany, and 
Belgium conq\iered in the 19th century a territory of 7.5 million square miles, 
with small forces and at small cost, although up to that time colonial wars 
had been almost as difficult as other w^ars and although the natives showed 
themselves frequently to be superior fighters. The simple explanation behind 
that feat of imperialism was that at that time the Western troops were in 
possession of the breech -loading rifle.'*- 

The invention of airpower and nuclear explosives, and to a certain extent 
of submarines, rendered all nations not equipped with these weapons power- 
less. Whether intercontinental guided missiles will confer a military monopoly 
on their first user only the future can tell. 


EXPLOITATION OF STRATEGIC ECONOMIC POSITION 

Economic power based on the seller s or the buyer’s monopoly (monopsony) 
wields great and, at time's, decisive political influence. The War between the 

“^For example, in October, 1935, the British postal authorities refused “to' relay throuRh 
the radio-telephonic circuit between London and New York a speech m(ide. by Baron 
Aloisi at Geneva.” Aloisi was the Italian delegate to the League of Nations arguing against 
British policy. This refusal was in contrast with treaty obligations. Sec Tansill, op. cii., 
p. 230. 

"■‘^See J. F. C. Fuller, Armament and History: A Study oj the Influence of Armament 
on History from the Dawn of Classical Warfare to the Second World War, New York, 
Scribner, 1945, p. 119. 
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States deprived the world of most of its cotton supply^ an event which 
both belligerents exploited to gain military and diplomatic advantages; if the 
North had not deprived the South of its export outlet, it might have lost 
the war. In 1905, the Austrians waged a “pig war” against Serbia.®® Pigs were 
that little country’s most important article of exportation, and Austria was 
practically its only customer. Since political relations between the two states 
were strained, the Austrian government hit upon the heroic device of stopping 
the importation of Serbian pigs. This measure was intended to create such 
economic dislocation in Serbia that the stricken country would be ultimately 
compelled to comply with Austrian demands. 1 he Serbs, disappointing Aus- 
trian expectations, succeeded in reorienting their exports. Serbia, however, 
had suffered great economic damage, a circum.^tance which contributed to the 
radicallzation of Serbian domestic politics and, indirectly, by aggravating 
Austro-Serbian antagonism, to the outbreak of the First World War. 

Under modern conditions, rice-exporting countries like Burma and Thailand 
could exert considerable pressure on India or Japan, sincj both of the latter 
countries are heavily dei)endent on the Importation of rice. Similarly, Russia 
has used her dominant pr)sition in manganese to obtain advantages from the 
United States, improper use by Malaya of its tin re.sources could have vast 
repercussions on the preservation of food and thus affect practically the entire 
world. 

In 1667, the French statesman Colbert invented the powerful weapon of 
“tariff war” and instituted a tariff rate which prohibited imports of manufac- 
tured goods from Holland. With the end of the age of mercantilism, tariff wars 
fell into oblivion. But by the end of the 19lh century they had again become 
fashionable; France waged tariff wars against Italy and Spain, and Germany 
and Russia engaged in a particularly fierce one between 1893 and 1894.®^ An- 
other example is the tariff war in 1932-1936 between Tud.md and Britain, 
which broke out after the Irish slopped making payments to which, in British 
opinion, they had obligated them.selves. The Irish suffered considerable eco- 
nomic loss; the conflict was finally settled, though not without having given 
rise to animosity on lioth sides. 

The enactment by the United States of the Smoot-Hawley tariff act under 
President Hoover was not an act of economic warfare. It was designed to 
revive America’s economy by reducing unemployment. This purpose was not 
achieved. On the contrary, many Americans who had made investments in 
foreign countries suffered loss: the disruption of international trade aggra- 
vated the world depression. Hence, regardless of its purpose, the Smoot- 
Hawley act was tantamount to economic wanare waged by the United States 
against nations of Eurofie. In a petition which more than 1,000 American 
economists submitted to Congress and to the President and which implored 

Sec Sidney Bradshaw Fay, The Origins of the World War, 2d ed.. New Yorl^, Mac- 
millan, 1931, Vol. I, p. 359. 

s* Herbert Heaton, Eionoinii History of Europe, New York, Harper, 1Q36, pp. 389, 677. 
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the government not to enact the tariff law, we read the following prophetic 
words; “The higher duties proposed in our pending legislation . . . plainly 
invite other nations to compete with us in raising further barriers to trade. 
A tariff war does not furnish good soil for the growth of world peace.'^ 

Sometimes governments conclude what amounts to cartel agreements in 
order to assure the ‘‘just’' distribution of a given product yet at the same 
time restrict output in order to maintain prices. Similar restrictive agreements 
were, for example, concluded by the main wheat-producing nations with 
respect to that grain. They are designed to promote the welfare of vested- 
interest groups and serve purposes largely of domestic politics. Their results 
in the international field are far-reaching, since such agreements place in the 
hands of the ‘‘have" nations important levers of control over other peoples. 
Moreover, by restricting total output, the supply for poorer countries remains 
limited. 

Modern international life has been characterized by the employment of 
many discriminatory devices such as price fixing, dumping, quotas, exchange 
controls, and export and import taxes, which in their combined effect on 
international trade arc far more serious than conventional tariffs, 'fhese de- 
vices usually are adopted to protect the national economy against dislocations 
and more particularly against unemployment. They rarely are conceived as 
measures of economic warfare, /.r., their primary purpose is not to hurt the 
other nation but to protect one s own people. Nevertheless, these measures 
weaken the powers of resistance of foreign nations, especially of those nations 
which are dependent on foreign trade, and they always can be used to exact 
political concessions from a foreign nation. 

An illustrative example of monopolistic practice may be found in the case 
of quinine. This drug was discovered by the Incas and then distilled on the 
plantations of the Jesuit order. The order distributed the drug free to the 
poor, but took its weight in gold from the rich. .Since demand far surpassed 
supply, the quina tree slowdy disappeared in South America. I'he trade in 
this valuable drug was taken over by the Dutch Quinine Syndicate which 
improved the tree, preserved various secrets of quina botany, including how 
to peel the bark without killing the tree, and maintained a light monopoly 
from 1865 to World War II. Before 1941 there was one closely guarded plan- 
tation in Java which, with its 37,500 acres, supplied 95 per cent of the world’s 
quinine. The policy of this syndicate was to ration out the small amount of 
quinine produced, and in case of a production larger than the total quotas, 
to store the bark or burn it. Moreover, the price was maintained at an exces- 
sively high level. As a result, no help could be brought to tens of millions of 
native malaria sufferers. 'Fhough this policy may have eased the ‘^white man’s 
burden,” it was uneconomic as well as immoral, since it impeded production 
of wealth in the malaria-ridden countries.^*' 

'^'See Borkin and Welsh, op. cit., p. 171. For other cases in the fields of medicines, syn- 
thetic hormones, and vitamins, see Berge, op. cH., pp. S2ff. 
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BOYCOTT 

In modern practice, boycott means the refusal to buy commodities offered 
by a state or group against which presMire is to be applied. Boycott prac- 
ticed domestically against the government assumes usually the form of re- 
fusal to pay taxes.'^** 

The Irish, from whom the term boycott is derived, during the 19th cen- 
tury applied that device of economic warfare with telling effect against the 
British landholders. In the 20th centurv, the Indians boycotted British goods, 
notably textiles, and although they harmed llieniselves in the process, con- 
tributed to the emergence of the “depressed areas ’ in Britain. The United 
States and Britain, responding to the anti-Semitic bias of the Nazi govern- 
ment and their policy of boycotting Jewish firms in (lermany, made half- 
hearted attempts to boycott (ierman trade in the international market. The 
effects on (Ierman trade were slight. But the (iermans t^ecame alive to the 
danger of a “cold Idockade.” They concluded a number of bilateral trade 
agreements which made their export outlets as well as their lines of import 
virtually iinassailal)le by private boycott initiati\e.' 

By selling (ierman marks to foreign travelers at 40 [)er cent of their value, 
to cite only one of the Nazi antiboycott measures, the (iermans attracted 
great numbers of travelers who at a higher cost of tourism would have ^‘boy- 
cotted" (iermany. In this fashion, Hitler <)btained large amounts of interna- 
tional currency and incidentally subjected many fiireign tourists to effective 
Nazi propaganda. 'I'he same device w'as employed by Italy. 

Boycotts of Soviet and Japane.se goods were overcome by both countries 
through the device of “dumping," i.r.^ .selling export arlirl's at a price much 
lower than the cost price, the deficit being covered by the go.ernment. Dump- 
ing not only harmed competitive industries in the Western countries, but also 
provided Japan and Russia with international currency which was used for 
the strengthening of their war potential. The (iermans, incidentally, invented 
the most grotesque type of dumping: they sold at a “loss" va.st quantities of 
mouth organs, aspirin tablets, and cameras, and persuaded many nations, 
particularly those of ea.stern Europe, to buy these article:, in exchange for 
vital raw materials. "I'hc success of these strange operations w’as partly due 
to the attraction of the (ierman market with its 70 million consumers, partly 
to the then prevailing glut of world commodity markets, and partly to 
German political pressure. 

•‘“See Robert Muhcls, U Boyrottafie intrrnai tonal: hoycottat^r honotnique et crises 
politiques, Paris, Payot, 19.?6; see also David Henry Thoreau, "Civil Disobedience/’ in 
Anti-slavery and Reform Papers, edited by H. D. Salt, London, 1890. 
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ECONOMIC WARFARE 

Economic warfare is an integral part of war. In one way or another, it has 
been waged at all times and in all climes. Many wars serve predominantly 
economic purposes. The nomads must conquer territory to live. In a society 
based on slave labor, the supply of the labor force must be maintained by 
war. The time-honored strategy of the attack upon the enemy’s supplies and 
food reserves, destruction of crops, stealing or killing of cattle, plunder, and 
pillage — all these thrusts against the fabric of a people’s wealth are economic 
warfare. 

Eiconomic motives are among the most potent causes of war. To give a 
lesser known but highly illustrative example, a memorandum written by an 
unknown French official in 1747 explains why British control of America 
would make Britain unconquerable, since America would furnish Britain gold 
and silver as well as trading outlets and thus the material resources required 
for the construction of a large navy. The memorandum concludes: “The bal- 
ance of money in the hands of the British entails the balance of power. They 
would be the masters of the sea through their navy, and the masters of the 
land through their wealth. They would draw the means from America to dic- 
tate the law to Europe." Sainte-Ooix. 18th-century historian of the British 
navy, explained the reason why the logic of the situation compelled France to 
support American independence: 

If she were to possess an immense and fertile country whose population doubles 
every twenty years, what high degree of power w'ould England reach? What countcr- 
w'eight of force w’ould be ncccssar>' to oppose against her.*' Was not the independ- 
ence of the universe menaced? By taking the side of the Anglo-Americans, France 
helped general welfare as well as her own safety. 

Blockade and Contraband. In modern limes, the most telling weapon of 
economic warfare is naval blockade, /.r., the halting of a country’s maritime 
imports and exports of vital commodities. The purpose of naval blockade 
was defined as early as 1601 by Queen Elizabeth. Seizing upon Spain’s de- 
pendence on overseas trade, .she said: “The stopping, hindrance and impead- 
ing of all commerce and traffick with him (Philip II | in his territories of 
Spain and Portugal will quickly in likelihood give an end to these bloodie 
unnatural warres which disturb the generall peace and quiet of al} these parts 
of Christendome.” 

Napoleon centered his strategy against Britain largely in blockade of 
British exports to western Europe. This blockade served to develop French 
industry against British competition. Napoleon imposed the ‘"Continental 
blockade,” that is, he interdicted all European coasts to British trade. Though 

•'* Quoted from Jouvencl, op. cit., pp. 22 -23. 

David L. Gordon and Royden Dangcrfidd, The Hidden Weapon: The Story of Eco* 
nomic Warfare, New York, Harper, 1947, p 1. 
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never fully effective, that policy could be enforced as long as Russia adhered 
to it. The decisiveness of Britain’s ultimate victory over Napoleon tends to 
obscure the fact that she had come perilously close to economic collapse. 

Fortunately for Britain, difficulties soon plagued Napoleon’s ambitious 
scheme. European economies were dependent on colonial and industrial sup- 
plies. French industry (including the industries controlled by France, like 
those of Holland and Saxony) could not provide for the needs of all of Europe. 
After a while, the industries themselves suffered from shortages of raw mate- 
rials. Many factories were shut down. Consequently, the smuggling of British 
and colonial commodities assumed such proportions that Napoleon aban- 
doned, though tacitly, the Continental blockade. Blocking British exports 
meant blocking French imports- and practical experience taught Napoleon 
the fallacy of the mercantilist school according to which imports were ne- 
farious and wasteful. 

In the council of July 17, 1810, Napoleon adopted an entirely new policy, 
although he still pretended that the Continental blockade remained in force. 
Napoleon's ingenious argument can be summed up as follows: it is absurd 
that the French consumer and industrialist should pay three times more than 
the market value lor goods which must be bought from overseas. This enor- 
mous profit goes into the j)ockets of smugglers and merchants. It is time, Na- 
poleon concluded, to open French ports for indisj)ensai)le commodities. Since 
the people have been accustomed to paying high prices, they will continue 
to do so, with the difference that the profit will no longer be garnered by 
smugglers but will henceforth lie collected by the French government, to be 
applied to the ex[)ansion of the French na\'y. Hitler and Schacht invented 
nothing newd 

XaiKileon's new policy revolved on a tacit agreement with the enemy, 
Britain, to deliver goods to France. In actual fact, profit v le to be shared 
by both countries to the detriment of the rest of Europe. Suiiplies to Europe 
as well as their prices would henceforth be controlled from Paris and London. 
In other words, Napoleon had abandoned the idea of ruining British trade 
and substituted for it the exploitation of Europe. 

This |X)licy could not fail to rally Euro[)e against him. The imposition of 
economic hardship is a sure way to lose allies. When, in 1811, he requested 
Russia to confiscate every ship carrying colonial goods under whatever flag, 
hostile or neutral, Russia balked. Actually, Napoleon attempted to prevent 
Ru.ssia from engaging with Britain in that very commerce from which he 
derived lucrative profits for France. In repl> <o Napoleon’s insolent demands 
Russia opened, in December, 1811, her ports to all ships. 

I'hus, war between France and Russia became inevitable. It culminated 
in the coalition of practically all European states against Napoleon, Had 
Napoleon been as good an economist as he was a military strategist, he,. would 
never have been defeated. It need hardly be pointed out that both Hitler and 
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Stalin faced economic problems of conquest similar to those which doomed 
Napoleon. 

Modern Navol Blockade. During the First World War the naval blockade 
of Britain against the Central Powers caused decisive shortages in oil and 
foodstuffs.^^ German strategy during the Second World War, adapted to the 
lessons of the first, was directed at defeating the naval blockade which Britain 
again, by automatic reflex as it >vere, imposed upon her adversary. The pur- 
suit of that objective forced Germany to adopt an economy of substitutes and 
stockpiles, led to expansion into the Balkans and Scandinavia, and finally to 
German attack on Russia. 

Naval blockade involves a highly complicated technique and a nice sense 
of discrimination between essentials and nonessentials. It is impractical to 
throw a line of ships around the blockaded country, seeking thereby to f)re- 
vent the passage of every ship. Blockade runners will often break through the 
blockading patrols. Neutral states must be permitted a minimum of trade. 
A continental country always has access to siip)plies via land routes. None 
can be completely blockaded from the sea. Naval blockade must, therefore, 
be supplemented by measures designed to prohibit the reexpiort from neutral 
countries of sea-borne supplies, and to reduce the sales to the enemy of 
commodities originating in adjacent neutral states. 

In the 19th century a distinction was evolved between absolute and con- 
ditional contraband. The distinction was not always clear, but in 1909 an 
international agreement on the meaning of the term was reached: absolute 
contraband consisted of every type of umr material, while conditional contra- 
band comprised goods needed for the civilian f)opulation but which, under 
certain conditions, could be used for military purposes; if there was evidence 
of such a use, they could be confiscated. During the subsequent wars, which 
were contests between the industrial capacities of the belligerents, this sei)ara- 
tion lost its validity, simply because virtually every important commodity 
must now be used for war production. 'I'he distinction was all but abandoned 
during the Second World War. 

It made its reapf>earance during the Korean War when most trading na- 
tions, with Britain in front, .sold to C’hina commodities which allegedly were 
not of military significance. During the Cold War in Europe East-West trade 
in ‘^civilian” goods also was continued without letup. 1’hese trading arrange- 
ments were criticized widely because, in modern times, there are barely any 
commodities which directly or indirectly cannot be put to military use or be 
used to enhance a nation s warmaking capacity. Undoubtedly, medicines and 
low-octane gasoline shipped to China were not unwelcome to the Chinese 
armies fighting in Korea against the very nations which traded with them. 

In its most pronounced form, the economic weapon can be used against 
the basic needs of peoples. Naval blockade usually reduces the food supply 

®®See M. W. W. P. Consett, The Triumph of Unarmed Forces 1914-1918, London, Wil- 
Uams & Norgate, 1923. 
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of a blockaded area. The Germans did not make great efforts to improve the 
diet of the population in the occupied territories because ill-fed men are po- 
litically less dangerous than well-fed persons, who enjoy great nervous energy. 
By contrast, the United Nations (UNRRA) used food to accelerate the re- 
establishment of devastated areas. The donation of food is an old tradition of 
the United States which has usually enlisted the good will of other nations 
and greatly strengthened American prestige in the world. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations contained provisions for counter- 
ing aggression by economic sanctions, i.r., by denial of exports to an aggre.ssive 
country. Sanctions can also be applied according to the United Nations 
Charter. Economic sanctions, decreed by the League, were applied against 
Italy in 1Q35 in retaliation for Italy’s attack on Ethiopia. These sanctions 
hampered Italy but little since the most important commodities, such as oil, 
were not placed under embargo."’ It is doubtful whether sanctions without 
war can ever be effective, except when applied to weak countries which depend 
for a large part of their income on foreign trade. 

It should be remembered that economic -sanctions often have been ac- 
claimed as a method of puni.’^ihing the aggres^^or and even as a means of 
pr(*venting wai. In pure theory, ecemomic sanction^, i.c., the blockade on land 
and sea of a country in |)eacetime, must have dislocating effects on its econ- 
omy. rhe cutting off of all exports and imports must lead to a catastrophic 
decline in consumption and production. In pracfiie, however, many countries 
will refuse to participate in the .sanctions, a<= (ierinany, .\ustria, Hungary, 
Japan, and. to a lesser extent, Russia and the United States did in the case 
of the Italian condict. Hence Italy w’as able to import whatever she needed. 
To make sanctions complete and effective, they would have to be supple- 
mented by embargoes on trade with third nations. This measure, since it would 
produce dangerous cri.ses, must be con.sidered as impraetka). It also would be 
useless because the greater the area, the less the economic ei'lccts of sanctions. 
Even if all nations participated in sanctions, their effect would be slow, e.spe- 
cially if the country against which they were applied were less vulnerable 
to economic pressure than Italy. However, upon being confronted by a threat 
of this kind, the offending country may resort to arms, particularly if the 
nations imposing the sanctions are militarily unprepared. It therefore would 
be necessary to cool that nation’s military ardor by maintaining superior mili- 
tary power. But if the peace-loving nations are militarily stronger than the 
aggressor and are resolved to use their power whenever the aggressor moves, 
peace can be preserved in any event, and sanctions are superflu<*us. 

To return to the naval blockade in the proper .sense: *' at the end of World 
War I, a device w\as introduced w’hich was to be widely used during World 

Herbert FcLs, Seen from E. .L, New^ York, Knopf, 1947, pp. 193-308. 

Tansill, op. cU., pp. 165-261. eives an exhaustive history of the comedy of errors and 
deceit which from 19.^5 to 19.t6 under British leadership revolved around "sahclions" 
against Italy. 
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War II, the so-called ‘‘navicert,” or navigational certificate. This document 
entitled a nonenemy ship to carry its cargo to a neutral country. No ship that 
failed to obtain a navicert was permitted to proceed. World-wide intelligence 
systems were employed to report immediately the departure of any ship from 
any port and as to whether or not it had taken out a certificate. Though pro- 
vided with a navicert, ships were liable to search. As time went by, ships were 
compelled to stop at designated Allied ports before they were permitted to 
continue through blockaded areas. Extensive mine fields made it imperative 
to take pilots on board and thus precluded evasion from control. 

Issuance of navicerts was made contingent upon investigation as to whether 
the individual recipients of permissible goods were bona fide users. If the 
recipients were found to be firms owned or controlled by enemy nationals, 
they were denied the navicert. Such firms were then “blacklisted.” 

Trade connections under this elaborate system were maintained only with 
countries which assumed the obligation of halting reexports and, in general, 
reducing the level of their exports to the enemy countries. For example, 
supplies were permitted to reach Sweden and Switzerland on condition that 
these countries reduce the exportation of goods vitally needed by Germany. 
Switzerland was limited in its exports of electric power to Germany. Since 
both Sweden and Switzerland were dependent on German coal and since 
Germany on her part exploited this dependency for her own purposes, trade 
between these states and the Axis could not be stopped entirely by the navi- 
cert technique. 

Preemption. Hand in hand with rationing went “preemption.” This 
euphemistic term means simply the purchase of a goods produced in a neutral 
country in order to forestaH its delivery into hostile hands, lest it increase the 
enemy’s war potential. Country A prevents country B from buying a product 
by buying itself that product regardless of price and regardless of whether 
it can be put to use or not. During the First World War the Gormans bought 
several chemicals in the United States which the Allies were trying to secure 
for the production of explosive.s and gases. When preemption proved impos- 
sible, German agents resorted to sabotage as, for example, in the famous 
Black Tom case when they blew up ammunition ships lying in New York 
Harbor. 

During the Second World War, the Iberian Peninsula was the principal 
theater of preemptive warfare; the bone of contention was the mineral wealth 
of Spain and Portugal, Copper and iron mines were largely io British pos- 
session, and therefore no great difficulty was encountered by the Allies in re- 
pelling German buyers of these metals—a good example of the military im- 
portance of capital holdings abroad. Yet the wolframite (tungsten) mines 
in Spain and Portugal were not owned by Allied nationals; Some of them 
were actually in German hands. The flow of wolframite extracted from these 

« See Geoffrey Crowther, Ways and Means of War, New York, Oxford, 1940, p. 58. 
See also Wu, op. cit., pp. 83#. 
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mines to Germany was not altogether halted, though the control exercised 
through navicert reduced it. The Allies acquired some mines. Nevertheless, 
it became necessary to buy the output of the remaining mines. As the Allies 
bought the ores, prices rose disproportionately. The total cost of the opera- 
tion ultimately reached fantastically high figures. Nevertheless, the Germans 
were deprived of great quantities of this vitally needed alloy and forced to 
reduce drastically the production of tungsten steel, thus lowering the quality 
of their ammunition. Similar operations were carried out with Turkish chro- 
mium and, at the beginning of the war, with Yugoslav copper and bauxite. 
In the case of Swedish ball bearings an entire yearly output of the principal 
factories was bought and purchases of future output guaranteed. 

The method of preemption also can be employed effectively in the field of 
technology. For this purpose patent laws can be u<ed. For example, the ex- 
ploitation, though not the purchase, of a patent can be denied to foreign 
nationals. The Soviet for many years systematically acquired knowledge about 
patents issued in industrialized countries, but they deinerl similar informa- 
tion about their own patents to foreign nationals and, in fact, have failed to 
publish any information about Ru.ssian invention^.' ’• 

Even during the war, however, economic relation*^ with the enemy do not 
cease altogether.'^'' There are sometimes joint properties in neutral countries 
which must be jointly administered, and exchanges continue in the twilight 
zone of officially sanctioned '‘illicit’' trade precisely in order to support the 
war effort. During the First World War, this trade allegedly extended to 
goods like barbed wdre and ammunition parts. During the Second World War, 
in 1939, the lYench are said to have covered part of their coal deficit by 
shipping iron ore through Belgian intermediaries to Germany, receiving Ger- 
man coal in return. 'I'ools were repeatedly traded ])y the same route. Trading 
across the lines was a standard practice in China, for had the Chinese not 
sold rice to the Japanese, the latter would have taken the -ice-growing area 
as well as ali the rice. In addition, this trade improved China s financial po.si- 
tion and aided Allied intelligence in the gathering of information. 

'‘®On German methods in this .irca sec Trials of War Criwinals htforr the Military 
TribunalSt Vol. VII, “The Farben Case,” pp. 127.1 -1205 Sec pailicularly Farbcn memo- 
randum of January 25, 1Q40 (i.f., after the outbreak of World War II). which reads: 
“There are agreements and arranpements between the German p.odiiction companies 
(I.G. Farbenindustrie A G. and Ruhichcmic) and the large oil rompanies such as Stand- 
ard Oil, Shell, et cetera, with regard to mineral oil. Among other thine?, these agreements 
provide for the exchange of know-how with regard to mineral oil l»etwecn the parties 
to the contract. This exchange of kn(»w-how, which is still being handl'd in the usual 
way by the neutral countries abroad even now and which is transmitted to u? via Hol- 
land and Italy, first gives us an insight into the development work and production plans 
of the companies and/or their respective countries, and at the same time informs us 
about the progress of technical developments wdth regard to oil. . . . Up to now, we 
have carried out this exchange in such a way that from our side we have only sent re- 
ports . . . which contained only such technical data as concerned fa» ts which are known 
or out of date according to the l.itcst developments.” / 

*»*On the continued trade between the belligerents, see Lehmann-Ru-^sbuelt, VHe blutige 
Internationale der RUstmgsindustrie, Berlin, Fackclrciter-Verlag, 195.^, pp 
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A belligerent government usually grants permission for ‘‘trading across the 
lines" on the basis of national interest, although private commercial inter- 
ests have not infrequently influenced the official policy. The questions which 
must be answered are, does the proposed “illicit" trade benefit one’s own 
side more than the opponent's, and can these benefits not be obtained by other 
means? The problem can be illustrated best by the example of East-West 
trade during the late forties. In general, the Western powers were anxious 
to cut trade with the Soviet orbit and thus to prevent the Russians from 
increasing their economic war potential. However, France was compelled to 
import coal from Poland; there was no other coal available to France at that 
time. Without foolish coal France would not have freed herself from the 
vicious circle of a shortage of steel induced by a shortage of coal and a 
shortage of coal induced by a shortage of steel. 'I'hus coal imports from 
Poland were the prerequisite for French recovery. In compensation for coal 
imports France had to sell those commodities which the Soviet orbit needed 
most. Not all of the West's exports to the Soviets served merely to co[)e with 
emergency situations arising from wartime dislocations. A large pail of trade 
with the Soviets as, for example, the sale of jet aero engines, natural rubber, 
and chemicals, could be justified by no other consideration than profit. These 
commodities could have been sold elsewhere — though perhaps not quite so 
profitably. Hence these sales furthered Soviet interests far more than those 
of the West. 

Another kind of “preemption" consists of restriction on personal move- 
ment; a government prevents a scientist or technician from going abroad 
and thus from selling his invention to foreign interests, fhis is a time-honored 
device. It was used during the early part of the Industrial Revolution, when 
investors and artisans w^re sometimes threatened with the penalty of death 
if they were to sell their inventions to foreign governments or go abroad.'’ 
In 191.3, the German inventor Rudolf Diesel sailed for England to sell his 
patents there; inexplicably he vanished during the crossing. 1'ho Rus.sian 
atomic scientist Peter Kapitza, who had been living in England, paid a visit 
to Russia but was not allowed to return. 

When preemption fails, the la.st resort is recourse to military means. For 
example, the Allies in April, 1940, tried to block the “iron route" from Narvik 
to Germany by the laying of mine fields. Conversely, one of the motives which 
prompted the French to build the Maginot Line was to protect the iron 
mines in Lorraine and prevent their early seizure by Germany. 

Stockpiling. To defend themselves against blockade and preemptive buy- 
ing, nations often resort to the stockpiling of vital commodities. In previous 
times stockpiling extended mostly to raw materials, but under the threat of 
modern air war there is a tendency to stockpile machine tools and finished 
products, including weapons. Stockpiling must be undertaken in peacetime, 

Heaton, op. cit., p. 390. Contrary to resent practices, mercantilism considered immi- 
gration good, but prevented emigration. 
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or during the very first weeks of a war before blockade arrangements have 
been completed. 

The difficulties of an adequate stocki)iIing program are very great. Most 
of the commodities needed are in short supply. This leads, first, to a consid- 
erable increase in the price of the commodity and therefore to economic dis- 
location affecting all nations habitually buying the particular commodity. 
Second, it leads to an overexpansion of production facilities. Once the stock- 
piling program has been completed, inevitable retrenchment must be paid for 
by unemployment and financial loss. Third, if the threat of war has receded 
and the government decides to release its stockpiles, prices will fall. Necessary 
though stockpiling may be, it is a dislocating factor in world economy. This 
became obvious shortly after the outbreak of the Korean War, when the 
acceleration of the American stockpiling program produced repercussions all 
over Europe. One method to reduce the adverse effects of stockpiling is to fix 
prices by international agreements: another is to carry out the program over 
a long period of time, taking advantage of drops ii. prices and periods 
of overproduction as they occur in the economic cycle. But if large purchases 
have to be made rapidly, and if there is no time to arrive at intergovern- 
mental agreetnenis, grave disturbances are inevitable. 

Economic Subsidies. Economic warfare in wartime includes ^‘supply pro- 
grams.” Unlike activities designed to rfewy supplies to certain countries, 
these programs serve to support neutrals which are to be influenced. At the 
beginning of the Second World War, the Allies maintained trade wdth Italy, 
a token demonstration of the profitability of neutrality. Mchy-controlled 
North Africa was supjflied with sugar in order to keej) the natives well dis- 
posed toward the Allies ami facilitate continued control by the French. In 
addition, North .\frica was supplied with all kinds of materials, including fuel, 
in order to increase French power of resi.^tance again.'^i German pressure. 
Food was delivered to France and Greece to stave off famii ( among a friendly 
population. If iiirkey could have been abundantly provisioned with military 
materials, she might have entered the war at a strategically opportune mo- 
ment; as it was, Turkey was inadequately equipped for waging war against 
as formidable an enemy as Germany. 

The Anglo-Saxon powers also helped to confirm Spain in her neutrality by 
providing her with foodstuffs and oil -positive economic warfare, as it were.'*^ 
The German high command credited this policy with keeping Spain “non- 
belligerent. Yet a similar policy against Japan failed; American scrap and 
oil shipped to Japan, in order to insure Japanese neutrality, actually made 
possible Japanese aggre.ssion. Russia’s straugy to supply ('lermany with raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and oil failed and redounded to Russia's own detriment.^^ 

During World War II lend-lease operations contributed greatly to Allied 
victory. The assertion has been rashly made that lend-lea.se was a historically 

See Sir Samuel Hoarc, Complacent Dictator, New York, Knopf, 1947, passim. 

See Nazi-Soviet Relations, pp- 85, 119, 196, 199, and 3i9. 
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unique operation. Economic subsidy is a time-honored means of war, em- 
ployed whenever a rich state sought to induce poorer states to fight its bat- 
tles or to replenish its effectives with troops from abroad. Subventions always 
played an important role in coalition warfare. During the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies they were used on a large scale, chiefly by Britain, Holland, and 
France. Countries such as Prussia waxed powerful because they had been 
liberally subsidized; between 1674 and 1688, the Grand Elector received 
almost 900,000 thalers, while his successor Frederick T amassed 14 million. 
During the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great received altogether 27 
million thalers from Britain. While direct subventions fell into disrepute 
during the 19th century, credits were given by the Western powers to smaller 
European countries and Russia, and by the United Slates to England and 
France. Since some of these debts remained unpaid, they must be considered 
as subsidies in fact, though not in name. 

In fact, large credits frequently have political connotations. The unity of 
Italy was financed by English bankeis. In 1871-1875, English banking firms 
assisted France in paying her 4-billion-franc war indemnity to Germany. 
Foreign “lending” also can be a means for preventing international economic 
disturbances which may lead to political repercussions. After the First World 
War the central banks of England and France, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and the German Reichsbank helped to stabilize the currencies of 
Belgium, Poland, and Rumania. In 1925, Wall Street agreed to support 
England in protecting its gold reserve if she were to return to the gold 
standard. Credits and investments made on purely economic grounds may 
ultimately provide the creditor with political power. For example, British 
investments in Argentina and -especially in Argentine railroads, coupled with 
the fact that Britain was the foremost buyer of Argentine meat, provided 
Britain with a measure of influence upon Argentine politics. 

Sabotage. A most radical means of economic warfare is physical .sabotage, 
Le., destruction of industrial plants by clandestine agents. During the First 
World War, the United States was the target of a German sabotage cam- 
paign.'*** During the Second World War the French often resorted to ef- 
fective physical sabotage. The Russian technique of scorched earth must also 
be mentioned in this connection. 

During a shooting war it is not alw’ays possible to resort to physical sabo- 
tage. More subtle methods of sabotage have often been applied effectively. 
Chief among them is the instigation of strikes and wage troublei. The Ger- 
man collapse in the First World War started with two major stnkes by the 
munitions workers. When the Western powers decided to support Poland in 

^»Sce Franz Rintelen von Kleist, The Dark Invader: Wartime RemitUscences of a 
German Naval Intelligence Officer, New York, Macmillan, 1933. See also the instructive 
book by Henry Landau, The Enemy Within: The Inside Story of German Sabotage in 
America, New York, Putnam, 1937, passim, and especially the chapter “Black Tom Blows 
Up,” p. 77. 
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the war against Russia in 1920, dockers' strikes in many European ports, 
fomented by Soviet agents, prevented the shipping of ammunition. The strike 
weapon can be applied with telling effect during periods of nominal peace— 
a substitute for outright military attack and a weapon the use of which in- 
volves no undue risks. Strikes and other types of economic unrest, including 
black markets organized by foreign agents, are most effective in paralyzing 
a national economy, and thus possibly paralyzing a hostile nation. In 1926, 
the Soviets lent financial assistance to striking British coal miners— their 
strike all but brought to a standstill the economy of Britain and Western 
Europe. Time and again this weapon was used after 1945 to delay recovery 
of the democratic nations. Strikes in the British-occupied Ruhr were insti- 
gated by communists in an attenif)t to discredit the Western powers and 
enlist German sympathies. 

After the Second World War the Soviets participated in setting up the 
World Federation of Trade Unions which, for all practical purposes, has 
remained ever since under communist control. One of the main purposes of 
the W.F.T.U. is to instigate industrial and tran>port .strikes. For example, the 
communists organized strikes to halt the shipment (d American munitions to 
European nations under the military-assistance program. It is likely that, in 
case of war, the communists will seek to provoke strike^; in areas where raw 
materials of world-wide importance are being produced, such as Latin-Ameri- 
can oil. Another means of communist economic warfare is agitation for the 
nationalization of industries, with the purpose of reducing the war potential 
of their opponents. The nationalization of the French aircraft industry in 
19.^6 contributed greatly to the destruction of French air power.’^ The crypto- 
communist Tudeh party f^layed an important part in the agitation leading to 
the nationalization of the .\nglo-Tranian Oil Company. 

The agricultural companion piece of the strike, the hoat-Iing of foodstuffs, 
is a stratagem effective both in war and peace. While political and ideological 
propaganda may persuade the farmer to withhold his produce from ‘‘profiteer- 
ing middlemen" and sundry “exploiters," it is usually enough to tx)int out to 
him the economic advantages which he can derive from hoarding. 

Agitation against profits, while of little significance in wartime when 
profit margins are usually limited by war and when patrioti.^^m often proves 
stronger than economic motives, is an effective brake on economic expansion 
and improvements in time of peace. Agitation against high taxes is an excel- 
lent method of interfering with armaments. 

Armaments Trade. Trade in weapons and munitions has been, ever since 
the industrialization of war, a flourishing, albeit malodorous, business. It 
derives its zest and highly lucrative returns from two kinds of demands. On 
the one hand, many of the smaller nations, especially of the agricultural type, 
do not possess armaments industries and therefore must equip their armed 

Marcel Ventenant, Uexpirknee drs nationalisations, premier bilan, Parii, M6dicis, 
1948, especially pp. 82- 96. 
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forces with weapons purchased abroad. Besides governments, there are such 
private customers as revolutionaries, civil-war factions, and industrial firms 
setting up paramilitary units charged with protection of plants. On the other 
hand, industrialized nations are eager to market arms because (1) the arma- 
ments trade is as profitable as is any other kind of trade; and (2) the military 
security of these nations demands that armaments industries be maintained 
at a larger size than can be utilized in peacetime.''' Since the armaments 
industries must look for markets in order to survive, the international arma- 
ments trade is a factor of military security. Moreover, military powers are 
compelled to keep their armaments up to date. This means that from time 
to time they must get rid of their stocks of obsolete weapons. Whenever the 
military are able to sell these out-of-date armaments to foreign countries, 
their budget situation is improved. 

It is clear that the armaments trade has many political implications. The 
purchasing country enters into a special relationship with the selling c<juntry, 
and for its future security is dependent upon the continuing delivery of am- 
munition and spares from the seller. Each transaction provides the customer, 
be it a government or a revolutionary party, with additional power, espe- 
cially so if the purchase price is kept low. For example, in a letter from the 
Soley Armament Corporation Ltd. to the .\merican Armament (Corporation 
dated February 1934, we read: 

We are really the sole selling channel for small arms, etc., which belong to the' 
BritisSh War Office. Wc are to a very great extent controlled by the varying p()li( v 
of the government. . . . The stocks we control are of such magnitude* that the sale 
of a big block of them could alter the political balance of power of the smaller 
states, involving corresponding complications from the point of view of finance and 
industry. . . . Under these conditions we have to submit to fairly strict control by 
the authorities concerned. 

This simply means that through the control of the armaments trade it is 
possible, to a certain extent, to interfere in the policies of small states,®'' and 
this indirectly affects the position of larger countries, ft al.so is possible 
through this trade to foment unrest and civil war, as, for example, in ("hina 
during the twenties.®'* The preferred means of such a deliberate intervention 
is the sale of weapons at low prices to a selected revolutionary organization. 
The denial of armaments to the government of a target state is a less certain 
means of intervention becau.se the armaments trade is highly competitive, with 

*^®Sec Hearings . . . Munitions Industry, part 12, p. 2862, where w'c read in a du 
Pont memo dated March 21, 1924: “The U.S. Army and Navy being unable to give 
orders sufficient to keep the du Pont military smokeless-powder plant in operation and 
yet being exceedingly anxious for reasons of national defense to have the use of that 
factory in emergency, have requested the du Pont Company to get military foreign busi- 
ness and have helped the du Pont Company to obtain such business as it has got.*’ 

Hearings . . . Munitions Indu-stry, part p. 672. 

See, for example, ibid., part 38, p. 13064. 

®'* See, for example, ibid., part 10, pp. 2301 g. 
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the result that governments usually are able to buy all the weapons they 
need. 

It should be noted, however, that a large part of the armaments trade has 
no political significance and falls under the category of plain business. For 
example, in 1926 the Chinese army bought small arms from Germany, Italy, 
and Japan; explosives from Norway, Denmark, and Germany; antiaircraft 
guns from Italy; field artillery from Russia; and airplanes from France.'^’ 
A lively trade in armaments often serves the purpose of economic penetra- 
tion, leading, as it were, to the establishment of banking firms, repair instal- 
lations, transport arrangements, etc. The transactions of armament deals 
usually retjuire the establishment of firm relations with government officials 
in charge of ex[)ort and import controls.-*-' Naturally such relations are often 
established by means of bribery or "percentages, ’ but, in the end, they usually 
further the enlargement of lra<ie.-*''* 

International Networks. 1'o wage economic warfare effectively a nation 
must have a world-wide net of business interests dealing in credits and vital 
commodities. This net must be .serviced or controlled by persons friendly 
to the nation engaging in ecunomii-warfare practices. These sympathetic 
individuaii n.u.'it have had at their dispo.sal large financial means and an 
influential propaganda apj^aratus. ' Ecnnomk wiirjnrr tan there jore be waged 
efjeetivrlv only by nations which build up their international trade or, failing 
this, hv nations which maintain, like Russia, on international political move- 
ment, Economic warfare merges with the othtr techniques of penetration, such 
as intervention in foreign countries, psychological and political warfare, and 
policy sabotage. 

The Spoils of War. From time immemorial, the vicloi imposed on the van- 
quished economic tributes. Wars which are fought for economic profit aim at 
little else but spoils, whether they are in the form of sla\ cs money, goods, 
right.s, or territories. In wars which arc not fijiight primarily foi economic 
profit, the victor still will seek to recoup the expen.se of his operations. A city 
conquered by a foreign army must .support the garrison and pay liibute, even 


&«//;/>/., p. 2.180. .1 

In 1024 the ('hinese parliament .irfcpterl a premier-desiL'niUe onl> it members were 
compensated finaiuially for their vote Situations like this pive lireat scope to “economics 
as a weapon.” See ibid., p. 2.^71. 

Armaments are usually priced .so as to allow for “palm oil.” See tbid., part 3. p. 640; 
for an extensive discussion of trading methods in the Balkans and in Latin America which 
(once upon a time) required .strange methods of .salesmanship, see ibid., part 11, pp. 259#. 


and 2601. , ^ . j 

5* As an example of propaganda which was nc’ .onceived by aeadenuc experts, a du 

Pont memo of May 9, 1922, is recommended reading: “The Bethlehem Steel Company 
has found our State Department of very little a.ssistance in handlinu any their prob- 
lems in which il mi(?hl be cxin'clcd that our State Department wmld be of assistance. 
For instance, there is ample evidence at hand to show that the British naval attachi 
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in our times, cities were turned over to the troops for pillage. If an armistice is 
concluded, the vanquished often is required to deliver rolling stock, cattle, 
coal, ammunition, and weapons, partly to cover deficiencies in the equipment 
of the victorious army, partly to preclude resumption of hostilities. 

Once peace is established, the victor usually forces the vanquished to pay 
indemnities, a procedure frequently justified by the argument that the van- 
quished was the aggressor and hence must be held accountable for the de- 
struction he caused. Indemnities may be paid in money or commodities. In the 
first case, the indemnity may be paid in the currency of the vanquished, a 
method fraught with inflationary consequences; or financed through credits 
which the vanquished nation receives from a third party ; or paid out of the 
current proceeds of the vanquished’s international trade. If reparations are 
paid in commodities, the vanquished may transfer to the victor specified 
quantities of finished products already in existence such as locomotives; or 
he may transfer capital goods such as machine tools or factory installations; 
or may make goods available out of current production. Payments also could 
be made in the form of slave labor: prisoners of war often have been used to 
make ‘‘reparations.” 

Regardless of their moral and political justifications, reparations, whatever 
their form, introduce elements of dislocation into the world economy. The 
nation forced to pay the indemnity must reduce its standard of living and, 
therefore, becomes the center of political unrest. It also ceases to be a cus- 
tomer; at the same time, it must seek to maximize its export trade, thus 
affecting the trade balance of third nations. The delivery of large Cjiiantities 
of commodities tends to create unemployment in the receiving nation. Hence, 
paradoxically, the latter may grow unwilling to accept the reparations. 

.After the First World War Germany was asked to pay a sum which would 
have imposed the burdens of reparations upon more than three generations. 
At the same time all kinds of barriers were raised against (ierman trade. 
Originally, German reparation payments were set at 54 billion dollars or 226 
billion goldmarks, several times the (ierman national income. In 1921, this 
sum was reduced to 132 million goldmarks or about 31 billion dollars, to be 
paid in annual installments of about 2 billion marks plus 25 per cent of the 
value of German imports. In 1924 a new arrangement was negotiated by an 
American financial expert Rufus C. Dawes. This agreement envisaged Ger- 
man payments for an indefinite period! So unrealistic were its provisions that 
the agreement accorded to Germany a loan with which to pay the first Dawes 
annuity. Naturally enoug/i, the Dawes agreement was super.sedcd; by the so- 
called Young Plan which, in 1929, imposed on Germany the payment of an 
annuity of about 2 billion marks for fifty-nine years. Again it wat necessary 
to float a loan in order to enable Germany to pay the first installmept. Finally, 
in 1932 the Lausanne agreement reduced the German debt to 3 billion marks, 
i.e., to 1.3 per cent of the original sum. In fact, however, no reparations of 
any kind have ever been paid since IM, 
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For that matter, Germany never paid reparations in a true economic sense. 
Whatever she did pay had been loaned to her by American investors (many 
of whom lost their investment after the 1931 crisis). Between 1924 and 1931 
Germany paid out 11.4 billion marks in reparations, yet during the same 
period received 1S.4 billion marks thrcaigh capital imports.'* Nevertheless, 
the reparations issue complicated international relations, created many un- 
necessary difficulties for Germany, and hindered the resumption of normal 
relations between Germany and h ranee. Moreover, the successive reparations 
agreements did very little to accomplish the purpose for which they had been 
concluded, namely, to speed up the recovery of the devastated areas, espe- 
cially in France and Belgium. Economics had gotten entangled hopelessly 
with politics and popular emotions. 

To avoid a similar fia.s(:o, the Allies, after the Second World War, abstained 
from imposing financial reparations on Germany. In.'Jtead Germany was com- 
pelled to surrender commodities, esinrially industrial installations. The pur- 
pose of the arrangement was not only to force Germany to repair the damage 
she had done in foreign countries, and to destroy her powerful armaments 
industry, but ; to help the industrialization of other European nations and 
at the same time reduce (ierman industrial .superiority. Before long, to avoid 
dangerous social and political di.sturbances in Germany, very large credits 
were granted the (lermans by the I'nited Slates and Britain. Dismantling of 
plants gradually was abandonevi. and new investments were encouraged. This 
meant that (jermany’s industrial power actually was being restored. As Allied 
policy shifted from the demilitarization of Germany to the remilitarization of 
the Bundrsrrpublik, ihv question was no longer how to wreck the house Herr 
Krupp had built, but how to put it back in working order. Theory and prac- 
tice obviously did not accord with one another. 

Whether r>r not the nations receiving the industrial eqiiiiiment torn from 
German factories actually benefited from the transaction is highly doubtful. 
In individual cases, nations acquired industrial installations which they could 
use to good purpose's. But in most cases, dismantled factories could not be 
put in operation becau.se there was not enough skilled labor to reassemble 
them. In the few cases where the recipients managed to start the production 
of the ^‘dismantled” factories they were plagued by shortages of .spares, sup- 
plies, and labor. 

In summary, under the conditions of an interdependent world economy 
the gathering of the spoils of war is a very difficult undertaking. The larger 
the reparations the less easily can they be collected. A vanqui>hed nation 
undoubtedly can transfer parts of its wealth to the victor. But such transfers 
must be kept within narrow limits and cannot be continued for more than a 
few years. Otherwise large dislocations and outright losses must ensue, af- 
fecting all members of the world economy. Reparations are harmful po- 

Sec Gottfried von llaberler, The Theory of International Trade "ivith Us Apfiications 
'to Commercial Policy, London, Hodge, 1936, p, 112. 
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litically. They are of dubious value economically. The vanquished cannot 
pay, since war and defeat have devoured his reserves. Nowadays it is rather 
the victor who pays ‘‘tribute’’ to the vanquished. 

Soviet Techniques of Exploitation. In the postwar world, the Russians 
have exhibited a new streamlined method of exploitinji; occupied territories. 
Although they have followed the pattern set by the Nazis, they developed 
their own “improved ” techniques. The Russians, just like the Germans l)efore 
them, have used foreign people for forced labor, thus supplementing their 
productive manpower reserves. Second, they removed whole industrial instal- 
lations to Russia, hoping thus to increase the Russian war potential. 

Of a different, though not less destructive, nature were Russian activities 
designed to “communize” countries under their control. I'he old entrcpivneiir 
classes were decimated by deportation and political purges. Since these means 
can, in the presence of foreign observers and a population as yet only half 
subdued, be applied only against individuals (for example, through war- 
crimes trials) and not against large groups, economic extermination j^roved 
more efficient ; the middle classes ran be mined by rapid and cxces.'iive wage 
increases to the masses or by inflationary assaults upf)n middie-cla.^s reserves. 
The.se methods can take the place of outright and open e\[)roprialion, al- 
though in most cases they merely supplement the ‘*nationali/ali(m" of key 
industries such as banking, electric power, oil, insujance, lran.^portati()n, 
steel, and coal. In the early stages of the process, these measures are popular 
with the masses, who expect frcmi them an immediate increase in their living 
standards. 

In Rumania, expropriation was achieved in the foll(»\ving manner: the 
National Bank was nationalizi?d, and thus the Soviet-dominated government 
obtained control over the country's credit. Credit was then denied to [)rivate 
owners of factories who, after exhaustion of their cash reserves, wert* forced 
to close their plants. Since they were creating unem|)loymeiil ()r engaging 
in ‘‘sabotage’’ by shutting down their plants, their [)roperlies were trans- 
ferred to public ownership. 

At the highest level, the economies of the occupied countries were tied in 
with the economy of the Soviet Union, especially by means of agreements 
whereby the Russians absorbed the entire exportable surplus in addition to 
reparations for war damages. Needless to say, a nation dealt with in this 
profitable fashion, yet not wholly integrated in the Soviet .scheme of things, 
would be difficult to control, if the Soviet army were to withdraw behind the 
borders of Russia. Yet .sovietization through socialization is de jOcto control, 
though it be also remote control. 

It may be mentioned in passing that in 1946 the American authorities de- 
livered to the Russians the printing plates of German currency, thus enabling 
the Russians to print as many marks as they wanted. The money so freely- 
created was then u.sed by the Soviets to engage in preemptive buying in the 
Western zones, accelerating the inflation all over Germany, and thus greatly 
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impeding Western policy. It is, therefore, not surprising that in 1948 Soviet 
insistence on Russian control over the emission of a single currency for Berlin 
was one of the main stumbling blocks in the negotiations between the three 
Western p(iwers and Russia on a settlement of the Berlin crisis. 

The Honest Broker. In the past many slates have lived by trade and 
prospered by the judicious practice of mmomk warfare. The best examples 
are Carthage and Venice, which waged economic warfare almost incessantly. 
In modern times, their place was taken by Portugal, Holland, and Britain. 
At present, no major state lives through and by econr)mic warfare, yet several 
smaller «:oimtries owe their political iri»|)ortance largely to the fact that they 
carry out some of the most important economic transactions for the account 
of warring stales and act as trustees for great powers seeking to maintain, 
though locked in military conflict, economic and jMjlitical contact with one 
another. Such C{)untries are Switzerland and, t(» a lesser extent, Sweden, 
Belgium, and Holland, states which are not only rinanc’''lly strong but also 
leading in industrial technology and, in the case «if Switzerland and Sweden, 
in military technoli)gy. An important though enigmatic role is played by 
dwarf statv.> > iJz as Liechtenstein and Mraiacn. homes of numerous ‘‘holding 
cf)mpanies" and. by virtue of legislation especially drawn to attract cosmo- 
politan caintal in quest of security and discretion, scenes of vast international 
transactions. 


BIG BUSINESS IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

Today, some of the most important international units of power are no 
longer organized states hut have assumed the form of large international 
cartels. These cartels are administered somewhat in the manner of a modern 
government; several of them are administered more elao.rately and effi- 
ciently than are most stales. 'Fhe management of large cartels is, in all but the 
name, a government with division of powTr. 'I'here is a supervisory board of 
directors exercising the functions of the legislature. There is the executive, 
otherwise known as the managing board of directors. Within the latter board 
(the I.CL Farbcn may serve as the sample of cartel government), policy is 
made by a central committee which might be compared to the War Cabinet 
of Britain, 'rhere are various “ministeriar’ posts. In the l.Ci. Farben organi- 
zation administration was divided among the following “ministries”: direc- 
torate of domestic and foreign sales, directorate of construction and physical 
plant development, directorate of commerce, directorate of intelligence, chief 
production planning office, directorate of political and economic policy, 
directorate of labor, chief of chemical research, and chief counsel. To these 
must be added several ‘‘undersecretaryships.” such as regional production, 
inorganics and organics committees, the nitrogen syndicate, and the develop- 
• ment of poison and explosives. 
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That I.G. Farben was fully aware of the power which it possessed may be 
highlighted by an episode in its colorful history. In 1920, the LG. Farben 
invented the drug Germanin Bayer 20S which was a remedy against sleeping 
sickness.®® This disease prevented, and still obstructs, the white race from 
colonizing the African continent. LG. Farben offered that drug to the British 
Government in trade for the return of Germany’s lost colonies. The British 
declined. 

Some cartels, especially armament firms, maintain large propaganda or- 
ganizations which, by supporting nationalistic aspirations, generate demand 
and large orders. For example, prior to World War I, Krupp supported the 
German Flottenbund which made propaganda for a large navy; after the war 
Baron Krupp von Bohlen acquired the Scherl Company, a large newspaper- 
and book-publishing concern, and, through his collaborator Hugenberg, con- 
trol of the largest German film enterprise (Ufa).'’® Tt is interesting to note 
that the Berlin newspaper which, on August 1, 1914, printed alarmist and 
mendacious news of the Russian mobilization, the Lokalanzeiger, was con- 
trolled by Krupp. The power of some international cartels is indeed consid- 
erable. By contributing 400,000 marks to the Nazi party, the LG. Farben 
abetted, at a critical moment, Hitler s consolidation of power and thus 
helped to set the stage for the Second World War. This payment was made, 
prior to the decisive elections of March, 1933, as part of a 2-million-mark 
contribution which leading German industrialists made the Nazi party fund. 
The subscribers included the German (kneral Electric Company, Telefunken, 
and several mining and machine tool cartels.®* 

The reasons why large bu.siness firms participate in politics and thereby 
greatly influence international relations may be divided into two broad cate- 
gories. In the first place, they may hope that, by supporting a given political 
party, they will further their business interests. In 1932, for example, LG. 
P^arben was confronted by the necessity of closing its synthetic gasoline plant. 
In view of this contingency the firm sent emissaries to Hitler (who was as 
yet only a mere party leader) to sound him out about his attitude concerning 
the German fuel economy. Hitler stated that Germany had to become self- 
sufficient in gasoline, thus reassuring the company, which immediately became 
a faithful ally of the Hitler movement. LG. Parben increased the output even 
before Hitler was appointed Chancellor.'*- 

The other motive is simply to buy political protection. German Industrial- 
ists, for example, were concerned lest continued political unrest endanger the 

** See Berge, op. cit., p. 55. 

^ Sec Bernhard Menne, Blood and Steel: The Rise of the House of Krupp^ New York, 
Citadel, 1938, p. 162. For general background on this, see Eckart Kchr, SchladhlfloUtnbau 
und Parleipolitik 1894-1901: Versuch eines Querschnitts durch die innenpolitiseken, sozidlfn 
und ideologischen V oraussetzungen des deutschen Imperialismus, Berlin, E. Ekering, 1930. 

See Trials of War Criminals before the Military Tribunals, Vol. VII, “The Farben 
Case,” pp. 565-568. 

*** Ibid., pp. S39, 547. 
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survival of private ownership.®** Since large corporations often are the butt of 
political criticism, they incline to support parties which, they hope, will si- 
lence the critics either by suppressing them or by buying them off. Last but 
not least, businessmen may wish to buy “political insurance.” They believe 
that they can purchase this elusive commodity by financing various types 
of political movements ranging all the way from the left to the right. For 
example, in 1932, the Flick concern spent about 950,000 marks to help Presi- 
dent Hindenburg to win reelectitm as Reichsprasident against Hitler.®* Yet 
they also supported several right-wiiur parties, including the Nazis (to whom 
allegedly they gave only a small amount of money), and for good measure, 
the left-wing parties, including the Social Democrats. I he documents suggest 
faintly that Flick may have given money even In the communists, yet this 
interesting question was not elucidated in the war-crimes trials which brought 
these transactions to light.®*^ 

Big industrial firms cooperate with governments by putting at their dis- 
posal large sums of money which are to serve their joint interest. Often when 
a government or a ministry does not care to reveal its operations, it will draw 
on private fui.x-'*. Thu.s, for example, the Nazi .Minister of the Interior and 
chief of the S.S.. Heinrich Himmler, maintained a ‘^o-called circle of friends 
who annually paid out to him about 1 million marks to assist him in his 
“special tasks.” These contributions came from the steel, coal, oil, chemical, 
and metallurgical industries and frrmi banking firms."''" 

Moreover, in order to further their own intere«t.=. such firms collaborate 
closely with govcinments. for example, by supporting government propaganda 
abroad and maintaining political contacts. They may handle finances of 
secret operations — this apparently was the method by which Lenin and his 
party were financed during World War I. Occasionally, embassies receive 
their funds from bu.sines.*^ enterprises operating in foreign countries. During 
the Second World War. for example, the German embassies in Brazil, Co- 
lombia, China, Chile, and Argentina were supported largely by the proceeds 
of the I.G. Farbcn affiliates operating in the.se areas.'" 

It should be added that the above illustrations are taken from German 
history merely because they are well documented. Similar practices have been 
current in practically all other countries, but in the absence of reliable and 
full documentation, they cannot be discussed profitably.'"' 

«»See Trials of War Crimhials before the Nurnberg Military Tribunal:, Government 
Printinp Office, 1952, Vol. \'l, ‘Th*' Hick Case,” . n. 230, 286. 

Ibid., pp. 385/. 

Ibid., pp. 348, 382#. 
pp. 270, 281. 

Trials of War Criminals before the Military Tribunals, Vol. Vll. “The Farbep^Case ” 
pp. 701/. 

Some examples of how American armament firms tried to influence the policies of 
the U.S. government, especially \\ith respect to embaigoes, may be found in Hearings . . . 
Munitions Industry, parts 10 and 12. 
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Large firms may send their key men into the government or themselves 
employ influential politicians. What Krupp and LG. Farben were in Weimar 
Germany, the Suez Canal Co. and the Coniile des Forges were in France, 
Vickers and Imperial Chemical in Britain, Ansaldo in Italy, and Juan March 
in Spain. Ihe influential banker Rouvier, whose firm had engaged in many 
transactions with (lerman concerns, pursued, as Prime Minister of France, 
a straight pro-German policy. The German politician Helfferich, one of the 
chief ex|:)onents of the Baghdad railroad project, was a director of the 
Deutsche Bank, financial backer of the plan.'’’*’ Dr. Schacht, long-time (ier- 
man economic director, had been picked by a number of influential bankers, 
allegedly with the consent of British financial circles. Walther Rathenau, 
German foreign Minister, was also director of the AEG (German General 
Electric Co.). Ihe influential cabinet member Erzberger was connected with 
the Thyssen firm, controlling steel mills and collieries. The German Chancellor, 
director of the Reichsbank, and Ambas.sador to Washington, Hans Luther, was 
connected with the house of Krupp. Another Krupp empkjyee. W’iedfeldt, was 
made Ambassador to Washington, negotiated loans for Krupp, and then re- 
sumed his position as a Krupp director. 

On the other hand, high-ranking officers and officials often join important 
cartels. When in 1902 Friedrich Krupp committed suicide to e.scape proser.u- 
lion for sexual irregularities, he left no male heir; Emperor Wilhelm picked 
a young diplomat, von Hohlen und Halbach, as husband for Krup[)'s daugh- 
ter and as director of the concern. .Admirals who had been in charge of 
materiel procurement found their berth at Krupp s; so did a fori..er Prussian 
minister of railroads who, after having bought rails from Kruj)f) ior the state, 
then sold rails to the state for' Krupp. 

In the United States the phenomenon is not unfamiliar. It is sufficient 
to cite the names of Mellon, Straus, Rockefeller, Stettinius, Harriman, Davies, 
Clayton, Knudsen, and Draper: yet in this country, democratic control is 
sufficiently strong to enforce a neat separation of private interests and public 
policy. Whenever there is doubt as to an appointee s detachment from private 
business interests, vigorous criticism in the press and Congressional scrutiny 
preclude that individual’s confirmation in office. Tt was only when C'harles 
E. Wilson, former president of the (General Motors Cor[)oration, divested 
him.self of his holdings in that concern that the Senate confirmed, in 19.So, 
his appointment to the po.st of Secretary of Defense. 

In small countries, such ‘‘personal unions” may assume great .significance. 
Prime Minister Colijn of Holland had been a chief official of the Royal 
Dutch concern, to which he returned between terms of public office. 1’his 
firm was an international political factor of prime importance since Sir Henri 
Deterding, chairman of Royal Dutch, financed the anticommunist move- 

"■•’See Parker Thomas Moon, ImperiaUsm and World Poliiks, New York. Macmillan, 
1927, p. 253. 
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tnents in many lands, including — it is asserted— the Nazis. The most im- 
portant agreement concerning rights to the oil fields of Iraq was concluded 
between various governments and one private firm, owned by the Armenian 
magnate Gulbenkian, as equal partners. 

Hence there is no dearth of examples for the team play of powerful inter- 
national financial combines and governments. Britain would not have gained 
possession of the Suez Canal shares but for the private loan made by Roth- 
schild to Disraeli. Krupp was an excellent source of intelligence for German 
diplomats who often learned their secrets from the local Krupp agent. Cecil 
Rhodes conquered an African empire for Britain, and Carl Peters acquired 
East Africa for Germany. During the First World War, when the German 
government decided to create a raw-material control oft'ice, the Hamburg- 
American Shipping Lino (H.APA(i) created that office with its own personnel 
and administrative machinery.'** 

1'ho Firestone Company, domiciled in the United States, practically runs 
an entire state -Liberia.'^ The United Fruit Company ruled Costa Rica 
almost like a government till 1898; in 1908 it subjected the government to 
economic blr^kade and irntioscd its conditions. The Mitsui and Mitsubishi 
concerns and other large firms inlliiem ed Japanese policy and were, before the 
establishment of military dictatorship, in turn iniliienced by British and 
American capital. The Stiiilh Manchurian and Chinese Ea.stern railroads 
(both formerly Japane.se) ruled Manchuria and, to a lesser extent, parts of 
( hina. It is as.serted that, in Mexico, Standard Oil supported the Madero 
rebellion against Porfirio Diaz, who allegedly favored British oil interests, 
and that the Huerta rebellion in 1928 wa.s backed by Royal Dutch. 

In France, relations among international bankers were effectively exploited 
by the Petain government, especially through the intermediary of the Banque 
Worms, t<^ achieve various dr lacto concessions frcmi Germanv, although these 
were made not so much by the Nazi government as by private German in- 
dustry and finance.'" This French bank was in liai.son with the then largest 
German financial institution, the Dresdner Bank, slated to become, in the 
case of a Nazi victory, the financial “leader" of the entire Euro[)ean continent. 

In the postwar world, Swiss chemical concerns have fallen heir to some of 
l.G. Farben’s dominions. Switzerland's Brown-Boveri and Oerlikon and 
Sweden’s Bofors now fulfill some of Krupp'.s former functions. The greatest 
and possibly the most intluential concern now operating in numerous coun- 
tries, a concern which has become a major European power \iith its own 

"“On all tlic.se* and other ca.sc.s. see thid.^ and Euiiene Staley, Wtir and the Private In- 
vestor: A Study in the Relations of International Politics and International Private In- 
vestment ^ New York» r)oiibleda>'. 

See Staley, op. cH., p. lOH. On Costa Rica, see Moon, op. f/7., p 4?S. 

"2 On Hanque Worms and the concept of “synarchy,” the somewhat mysterious and 
unproved international conspiracy of indust rialist.s. banker.s, and hiph officials, see H. du 
Moulin de Laharthete. Le Temps des illusions: Souvenirs {JuiUet, 1040-AvrU, IQ42), 
Geneva, lilditions du Cheval .Aile, N46, pp. Miff. 
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independent policy, is the Dutch firm of Philips, the world’s foremost elec- 
tronics specialist. In view of the decisive influence of electronics in the 
Second World War — it won the Battle of Britain, the Battle of the Atlantic, 
and made strategic bombing possible — it may perhaps be said that Philips 
could possibly hold the power to pick the winner of a future war. 

Russia exercises a foreign-trade monopoly. The trade between the out- 
side world and Russia is channeled through it. The objective of the Soviet 
trade monopoly was defined by its creator, Leonid Krassin: ‘^ The Red Army 
must defend our country against possible military attacks. The monopoly of 
foreign trade must repulse all economic and financial intervention from 
abroad.'^ It goes without saying that such an organization need not remain 
defensive. In fact, the Soviet monopoly has acquired considerable offensive 
capabilities. Through its mere size it must achieve political power in all 
countries where it does large business, especially if and when the Russian 
foreign trade monopoly is assisted by monopolies of satellite countries. 

The exact measure of the influence of large firms and especially interna- 
tional cartels on the shaping of modern history is as yel largely a matter of 
guesswork. Only on rare occasions has the veil been lifted.*^ While ^‘capital- 
ism" does not engender war any more frequently and lightheartedly than 
other economic systems, and while wars are mostly due to political causes, 
economic warfare is being w^aged incessantly by capitalist and noncapitalist 
systems. This warfare serves economic as well as military interests. Here- 
tofore too little attention was given to these problems. Without awareness of 
their existence, international relations cannot be properly understood. 


RELIEF AND POLITICS 

Commercial treaties must be closely coordinated with the over-all policy 
of a nation and especially with its security policy. The same is, unfortunately, 
necessary with respect to the humane and charitable policies, which some 
countries, but most particularly the United States, pursue for no other 
reason than generosity and compassion. It is true that giving food to hungry 
people should not be a matter subject to political considerations and that no 
differences should be made between people who suffer. Charity does not dis- 
tinguish between race, creed, class, color, and ideology. Yet not all govern- 
ments and peoples are guided by these principles. Often charity i| demanded 
merely in order to exploit the benefactor nation. What is worsc^ charity is 
requested by governments who desire to maintain themselves iQ power, to 
continue practicing inhuman domestic f)olicies, and to wreak theif vengeance 

Quoted by Alexander Baykov in Thf Drvelopment of the Soviet Economic System: 
An Essay on the Experience of Planninf^ in the U.S.S.R.t New York, Macmillan, 1947, 
l>. 28. The quote is orif^inally from Krassin's book Vopfosy vneshney torgovli (Questions 
oi Foreign Trade), Moscow, 1928. 

' * See Moon, op. ciL, p. 210. 
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on the wealthy giver. When charity is extended to such “needy cases/^ it 
is proportionately reduced for other peof)Ies who need it almost as badly and 
who would accept it in a friendly spirit. 

The story of food relief in communist Russia supplies a highly instructive 
example. In 1919 Herbert Hoover proposed to President Wilson his plan of 
feeding Russia. He urged generous relief not merely for purely humani- 
tarian reasons, but also because he !)elieved that, as a result of relief, . 
the pendulum will yet swing back to some moderate position when bitter ex- 
perience has taught the economic and social f(jllics of present obsessions. No 
greater fortune can come to the world than that the«^e foolish ideas [of Bol- 
shevism] should have an opportunity somewhere of bankrupting themselves.” 

Intervention was not believed by Hoover to be the right means for swing- 
ing the “pendulum from the extreme left back toward the right.” But if pres- 
sure be reduced by feeding, this pendulum “will find the point of stabilization 
based on social instincts that could never be established by outside interven- 
tion” (Memorandum of March 28, 1919). In other word^. the feeding of the 
hungry was recommended as a policy that would eliminate the Bolshevik 
danger, and '^ot merely for reasons of charity; Hoover believed that the 
moderation of communism through relief would ‘‘sa\e our country [the U.S.] 
from further entanglements.*' *^ 

This policy did not attain its political objective, but ( 1) helped to stabilize 
communist power and (2) permitted the Bolsheviki to continue their policy 
of exterminating the former ruling classes. Not only were the humanitarian 
objectives not attained but, to the contrary, the consolidation of the Bolshe- 
viki was the direct cau.‘^e of greater human suffering. For all that, no good 
will was created toward the United States. American fond relief was dis- 
continued in 1923 after it turned out that the Soviets, in order to obtain 
foreign exchange, actually exported food and relied on the United States to 
cover this additional deficit. Upon remonslration. the Soviets declared them- 
selves willing to cli.H'ontinue food exports provided they were given a sub- 
stantial loan! There is no doubt that many innocent lives were saved by the 
Hoover relief mission. Hut who can tell how many equally innocent lives 
were lost because the Soviets stayed in power and were not cast out by a 
policy that would have been more effective than feeding? 

The lessons of this exf)erinient were not heeded in the conduct of -American 
lend-lease operations. More often than not lend-lease ai(1 was granted with- 
out asking for any political or material return. Undoubtedly, .American lend- 
lease policy attained its principal objective, i /mely, strengthening allies in the 
war against a common enemy. In that respect American performance was as 
effective as it was grandiose. The 12-billion-dollar lend lease goods to Russia 
helped to turn the tide in the war in Europe. However, in many instances, 

H H. Fi.sher, The Fatnine in Soviet Russia, ]9]Q‘-192J: The Operationi of the 
American Relief Administration, Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1935, see 
especially pp. 10-14. 
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too, lend'lease materials were requested which were not needed at all or were 
earmarked for postwar reconstruction. 

This lesson w'as lost on policy makers when the United States made the 
largest contribution to the UNRRA organization, and materially helped to 
consolidate Soviet power in eastern Europe. None of the communist govern- 
ments, graciously supported by the United States, would have rushed aid to 
the United States in the case of an American famine. It is- --in a world which 
is rent asunder by latent and open aggres.sivene.ss- -a dangerous as well as a 
futile gesture to engage in relief activities without regard to the nature of the 
recipient nation’s ruling class (which can now^here be e.xcluded from deter- 
mining who is and who is not a “needy case”) and their political intentions. 
Jt is a futile gesture because those most in need cannot be helped; it is a 
dangerous one because it may strengthen the hand of tyrannical governments 
and thus compound the very tensions which find release most readily in w^ar. 
This is not an argument against relief as such; American generosity is one of 
America s mo.st potent weapons in the struggle for the world’s allegiance to 
the cause of democracy. It is, however, a simple dictate of democratic state- 
craft to make certain that relief is not used by recipient natimis to bolster 
totalitarian, militaristic, and unfriendly regimes. 

Prophylactic Economics. After the Second World War the t'nited Stales 
pioneered in a new method of international economics: the supplying of 
systematic and large-scale economic help to countries in the throes of eco- 
nomic difficulties and menaced by political and social upheavals. 1’he philoso- 
phy behind prophylactic economics is very sim[)le; it is assumed that unrest 
is intimately connected with economic dislocation and, in particular, with 
shortages of consumers’ goods. It is furthermore assumed that IheM? hardships 
cannot be alleviated simply by relief measures but that in addition large 
investments must be pumped into the national economy of the needy coun- 
try. Given the volume of these investments, it is impossible that the lapital 
be raised by private investors. Instead, it must be raised by the government 
through taxation. Once the foreign economy has been improved through the 
combined impact of relief and investment, the threat of political revolution 
will fade away. 

In line with this philosophy the United States has spent during the postwar 
years many tens of billions of dollars, especially in Europe. I'hese operations 
— UNRRA, ECA, etc. — have already been discussed. Here it is merely neces- 
sary to point out that a very large part of these appropriations was spent 
on capital investment in foreign countrie.s. For exam|)^e, France was helped 
in the enlargement of her electric-power industry, while Italy was aided in the 
modernization of her shipping industry. The purpose wa.s to stimulate the 
further economic development of the recipient nations. In addition, the so- 
called underdeveloped areas received aid, largely through the technical- 
assistance program. The purpose of this program was to spur productivity, 
itot by means of capital investment but by the export of production skills. 
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In view of the fact that inexpensive chanj^es (rotation of crops or the use of 
different seeds) can boost production, the technical-assistance program aimed 
particularly at the adoption of such modern techniques. 

The application of prophylactic economics is new in the sense that it 
orffauizt's the spread of technical kn(»vv-how and makes large-scale invest- 
ments more or less independent of favorable ‘^market conditions.” In the 
past, international investments took place gradually, on a relatively small 
scale, and if and when there was an opportunity of considerable and early 
profit. Technical know-how was supposed iu spread by a kind of international 
osmosis; often it did not spread at all. 'Fhe new policy telescoped economic 
developments which, in previous times, would have lasted centuries, into the 
short span of a few years. 'Fhis policy was based s(]iiarely upon the enormous 
productivity of the American economy and upon the high humanitarian moti- 
vation of American citizens, who were willing to pay ever higher taxes for the 
alleviation of economic needs abroad. If the various recipient governments had 
not indulged in policies of currency control, natinnalizatlcm. confiscation, etc., 
this program of economic cooperation could have been left in the hands of 
private inve^^ors. It might then have proceeded perhaps at a slower pace, but 
quite probably it would have been restricted to sound investments, and it 
would have been sc! j - firmer al in which the government program was not. 

The difficulty of the cooperation program lay in the fact that it aimed at 
overhauling the local economy and putting in motion an economic process of 
reform through investment and education. However, economic structures and 
traditions cannot be changed rapidly, even by the mcjst enlightened educa- 
tion or the large.st investment. In some countries where graft was rampant, a 
large portion »)f the investment never was put to use. In other countries where 
the tax structure was out of date, the investment did not yield full benefits. 
In tradition-bound countries, the new skills were not welcomed. In many 
countries the new capital structure was top-heavy in comparison with native 
jmrehasing |)ower. which could not be rai.sed so long as the local banking 
system was not modernized and an effective system of installment buying 
introduced. All in all, prophylactic economics still have a long way to go 
before they can be handled reliably and successfully. Nevertheless, they 
started a process of international economic modernization which is fraught 
with political and social consetiuenccs of vast, yet unpredictable, scope. 

n’TIir fiKiirt's arc approximately as follows: From the end of the war tc January 1, 
1Q52, the V S irovenimcnt made foreiirn grants in the amount of about billion dollars. 
It also made inve.stmcnts and pave credits to the tune of 14 billion dollars. Private in- 
vestment abroad stood, by 1Q52. at about 2,^ billion dollars; however, some of these in- 
vestments had been made before 1045 Dividends on these investments averaged about 
7.4 |x?r cent, but .since there were heav> local reinvestments, the American investor actually 
received only about 5.5 per cent. This is loo low to attract capit.al into risky foreign 
investments. This low return is not due to insufficiency of demand for credits but largely 
to restrictions and heavy tax.ation imposed by foreign governments. 
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THE VISION OF THE FUTURE 

As these various assistance programs were applied to isolated problems in 
individual countries, it gradually came to be understood that there was a 
need of reorganizing the basic structure of world economy. The economic 
malaise is not identical with the sum of single deficiencies but is due to the 
disruption of the basic economic order and to the malfunctioning of the main 
economic processes taken as a whole. Rather than curing Isolated symptoms, 
it is necessary to reestablish a workable system.” 

I'here is, first, the problem of whether or not such an international eco- 
nomic system can be established at all so long as nations live under a regime 
of centralized economic planning. Should this question be answered in the 
negative, as it probably must, the next problem that arises is whether existing 
economic structures which do not lend themselves to international integration 
can be modified, and in what way they should be reorganized. Even if the 
problem of the Soviet “orbit"’ and communist economic warfare were disre- 
garded, there still would remain the need for adjusting the various systems 
of taxation, labor, industrial and credit policies, social security, production 
standards, etc., of the non-Soviet nations in order to join them in a properly 
run international economy. Finally, there is the everlasting problem of war 
and the impact of the military threat on economic organizations. 

At the time of this writing, these immense problems are not yet clearly 
understood, let alone soluble. Yet it is with these problems that the makers 
of economic policy must come to grips. Once the objective of a workable 
economic system is grasped fully, it will be pos.sible to apply economics as a 
weapon, not for the purpose of hurting other nations — which usually yields 
the result that one’s own nation also suffers damage — but against poverty and 
thus for the purpose of improving the living standards of a// nations. 
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Part Seven 

THE AGE OF CONFLICT 


Chapter 22 

SOVIET CONFLICT MANAGEMENT 

BASIC MOTIVATIONS 

Since the termination of th(* Second World War. the p<)litical fate of the 
A^orld and certainly world [)ea(e have been depend(‘nl on the foreign policy 
of the Soviet I’nion. I'his policy is rooted in doctiinal beliefs and operational 
practices of long slandiim. Vn understand these is to kiKJW why Soviet policy 
has become the crucial fac tor in international relations. 

In the Communist Manifesto (1848), Marx and Kngels wrote that the 
communists disdain to mnceal their aims. I’his is one of the few frank and 
truthful statements ever penned by dedicated conimunist>. The communists 
never have hidden their jnjrpose of destroying the existing social order the 
world over; indeed they loudly have proclaimed this intent. 

The stated rationale underlying the communist objective has been the aim 
of establishing a system based on the public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. C’ommunists claim that such a system— communism or socialism 
— would usher in an era of plenty and create a society v.ithout oppression. 
They have failed to explain the reasoning behind this contention; nor has the 
argument been proved that the emancipation of mankind can be achieved in 
this manner, and only through the methods proposed.* Vet despite the lack 
of plausibility of the communist program, oc.^pite the utter failure — in terms 
of human betterment -of the communist achievement in Russia, despite the 
certainty that the establishment of a Soviet economic system would be pre- 
ceded and accompanied by the establishment of a Soviet political dictator- 
ship, this ideology or pseudo-religion had become the powerful drive /behind 

1 See also the discussion in Chap. 19. 
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the actions not only of the present government of Russia, but also of its 
numerous followers and dupes all over the world. 

The student of international relations must register the fact that the Soviet 
leaders, for more than thirty-five years, have with unswerving dedication 
served their spurious cause; that a vast store of written and factual materials 
supply the evidence for the Soviets' determination to achieve world hegemony; 
and that the free world rejects the benefits of communism and hence resists 
the imposition of a communist world rule. I'hese three facts arc basic to the 
conflict between the Soviet orbit and the free world. 

The West is prone to underestimate the importance of ideology and theory 
in the Soviet scheme of things. There is no evidence that Soviet leaders have 
lost faith in the efficacy and cogency of their doctrine, although, without 
doubts they are rationalizing and modifying the original theory. The point is 
academic, since Soviet leaders can no more divest themselves from their intel- 
lectual baggage than the United States government can divorce itself from 
the political concepts of democracy. Intellectual frivolity is not one of the 
failings of the Russian heirs of Karl Marx. 

While virtually everything may be plausibly argued with the help of perti- 
nent quotations from Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, and while Leninist- 
Stalinist doctrine is so flexible that it can justify numerous tactical shifts, 
there is nevertheless a hard core of communist thinking which never has been 
diluted or varied by verbal manipulations. It is possible to justify leftist or 
rightist courses, to explain victories and defeats, offensives and defensives, 
but there have not been variations of Soviet doctrine concerning, for example, 
the inevitable violent downfall of capitalism or the necessity of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat after assumption of power by the communists. 

Regardless of. its many reinterpretations, the Marxist-Lenini.st-Stalini.st 
doctrine has become an integral part of the vSoviet power machine. It is the 
magnet which holds together the communist world movement and attracts 
its many sympathizers. It is the political formula with which the Bolsheviks 
justify their rule to their hapless subjects. In the doctrines of .Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, the Bolsheviks found 

the justification of their instinctive fear of the outside world, for the dictatorship 
without which they did not know how to rule, for the cruelties they did not dare 
not to inflict, for the sacrifices they felt bound to demand. In the name of 
Marxism they sacrificed every single ethical value in their methods and tactics. 
Today they cannot dispense with it. It is the fig leaf of their moral and intellectual 
responsibility.* 

Without this facade, the Soviet leaders would stand exposed aB the most 
wanton oppressors of history. This doctrine, and only this doctrine, provides 

“ Excerpts of a dispatch by George F. Kcnnan, as quoted in The Fotresial Diaries, 
Waller Millis (ed.), New York, Viking, 1951, p. U7. 
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the Soviet rulers with that legitimacy without which their power could not 
endure. 


THEORY 

The all-embracing philosophical framework of Soviet ideology is dialectical 
materialism. This concept is a synthesis of several strands of thought: 
Ricardo’s economic analysis, Saint Simon’s social physics, the idealistic dialec- 
tic— “the theory of the union of oppoHies” of Hegel, and the “inversion” 
of Hegelian idealism by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. This eclectic and 
none too systematic philosophy was pul to the test under the specific condi- 
tions of Russia. The result of this application of theory to refractory realities 
is Soviet ideology. 

To think dialectically is, according to Marxian doctrine, to think his- 
torically, ix,y not only to accept change, but al^o to seek its patterns and to 
discern the forces moving within any particular historic phase. At the center 
of the communist philosophical system is the concept ot class struggle. All 
history is seen as a struggle of classes. A class is defined as a group of persons 
holding such common relationship to the means of material production as 
to bring them into conflict with another group standing in some other com- 
mon relationship to the means of material production. At this stage of his- 
tory the bourgeoisie i*; being challenged by the proletariat, 'fhe resulting class 
struggle will be re.solved by the victory of sociali.sm — a progressive organiza- 
tion of society and its work — over capitalism. History is in a constant state 
of flux, and there is no such thing as a stable <och\ order, (.'apitalism, by 
seeking to retain its hold on society, vainly attempts to swim against the tide 
of historical inevitability. Evolution is not confined to quantitative change. 
Evolution proceeds from an accumulation of imperceptible quantitative 
changes to abrupt and open qualitative changes, /.c., rcvoiu' l »u This means, 
translated into terms of contemix)rary social conflict, that the oppressed prole- 
tariat overthrows its capitalist exploiters. Thus socialism replaces capitalism 
in the march of history. 

The transition from capitalism to socialism cannot be brought about by 
reforms introduced by democratic (bourgeois) republics, but only by quali- 
tative change, that is, overthrow of the capitalist order by violence. 

The main force in the social process is change in the productive forces, 
especially the means of production. Capitalism developed large industrial 
plants and techniques of mass [)roduction. In this proces.s, however, it built 
up the contradiction to which it will eventually succumb. The co ntradiction 
results from the fact that in its efforts to industrialize, capitalism gathers 
great numbers of workers together in enormous factories and in this way 
makes them aware of themselves as a social class and of their relation to the 
means of production. The primary contradiction of capitalism is that it is 
based on the one hand on cooperative production, and on the other hahd on 
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the private ownership of the means of production. According to Soviet theory 
this contradiction is the cause of overproduction and recurring capitalist 
crisis. The new productive forces require a change in ownership in order to 
realize their potentialities. 

It is not possible here to examine this theory, presented in rudimentary 
fashion, for its validity. Suffice that the “contradiction” that allegedly opposes 
“capitalists" and “proletarians’* is a semantic humbug. What is important 
here is the use to which this theory was pul by the Bolsheviks and how it 
was modified in the struggle for power, first between the Bolsheviks and their 
opponents in Russia, then between Bolsheviks and Bolsheviks, and lastly 
between the Soviet Tnion and the rest of the world. 

OPERATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

The Basic Principle. Soviet doctrine is not merely a set of ideological be- 
liefs. It is also a compendium of operational principles, a concept of conflict 
management. It is thi.s aspect of the matter which ought to be of particular 
interest to the student and practitioner of international politiis. 

Marx, who thought he knew exactly how the world revolution would come 
about, e.xpected that “capitalism” would be weakened by the “contradictions” 
of its own development. The poor would become ever poorer and the rich 
ever richer. Conditions ultimately would become sd unbearable that the prole- 
tariat, which by that time would comprise the near-totality of the [)o[)ulation, 
would rise, destroy the bourgeoisie, e\|)ropriate the means of production, and 
establish the communist state (which, Marx professed to believe, would wither 
away after a while). 

However, historical events did not conform to Marx's jirophecies. “('apilal- 
ism” developed into something quite different from what it was 100 years ago. 
I’here was no increasing misery, but a constantly improving living standard. 
There were no self-destructive “contradictions." but continuous development 
and growth. .And the Western proletarian did not hanker for revolution. 

This failure to conform to the dogma posed a difficult problem to Soviet 
leadership. The sacred texts could not be sacrificed without destroying the 
foundations of the communist faith, nor could they be u.sed as action guides 
without destroying communist f)o\Ner. The Soviet leaders sought to escape this 
dilemma by using Marx’s basic theorem as a working hypothesis: ij there 
were insufferable and continuous mi.sery and unemployment, if the economic 
system were to benefit only a small number of profiteers and impoverish the 
overwhelming majority of the people, then the free-world system must col- 
lapse. Accordingly, since these conditions did not come into being spon- 
taneously, as Marx had taught, the anomy of the social structure mirst be 
created artificially. 

Since the proletariat has nowhere risen to power in conformity with the 
tjriginal Marxian tenet, Marxian premises obviously must have been false.. 
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Thus Soviet strategy must seek to validate Marx’s premises — by turning them 
upside down. The strategy of modern communism depends not upon Marx's 
original construction, but upon the following variant: the destruction of 
capitalism must be accomplished, not by historical or economic erosion, but 
by revolutionary strategy and tactics. The communist movement should not 
let itself be pulled by the locomotive of history but must engineer its own 
success. Modern Soviet communism e.xpects success not as the prrxluct of an 
unpredictable and uncontrollable historical proc ess, but as the consequence of 
sociological warfare/^ 

The Concept of World Revolution. Marx expected the revolution to arise 
spontaneously from the disintegration Jif the social structure. The latter-day 
communists decided that this disintegration must be planned and system- 
atically brought about by social-fisshm operaiions. uprisings, and war. 
Stalin gave to this sociological-military concejit an additional sociological- 
geographic meaning: the mission of the Russian tomnuin'^s is to team the 
proletarian revolutions in the West with the peasant revolutions in the East 
(and in other “dependent" areas). 'I'he proletarian no longer is considered as 
the main f(.v.c of the revolution. Revolulujii will be made by proletarians, 
peasants, intellectuals, soldiers, uprooted and alienated people of all kinds, 
with ()rofessionai revoIuli(»naries and military forces operating in joint action. 

The various discontented social forces, organized in instruments of po- 
litical and military combat and .'strategically sut)port(d by. or operating 
jointly with, the armed forces of the Soviet slates, contrive the anomy and 
ultimately the collapse of the attacked state. Once a “revolutionary crisis” has 
been created, it nui.st i)e exploited by a “revolutiimary act” communist 
seizure of the attacked government. It is immaterial by what means the 
crisis is brought about (violent nr nonviolent methods, insurre lions, or wars) 
and by what means it is e.xploiled (political capture, revolutionary seizure, or 
military capitulation), provided the operation [)o.h*.s no undue risks to the 
.survival of the Soviet dictatorship. 

Discussions on communism frequently degenerate into an ccepesis of an indigestible 
amount of communist writings, which usually are quoted out of context The result 
often is that the reader see^ thi tiees but not the forest Since the scholarlv apparatus 
to support the discussion is easih accc^sibIe. the authors will happib resist the temptation 
to clutter this text with the dhta b\ Lenin and Stalin Those skeptical readers who wish 
to verify the synthesis ^iven in these panes may, under their own power, piounh through 
the communist classics or. if this- seems too tedious, consult William K Kintner, The 
Front Is Everywhere: Militant Communism in Action, Norman, Okla , I niversity of 
Oklahoma Press, 19.'>0; Timothy Taraiouzio, War a, ' Peace in Soviet Diplomacy, New 
York. Macmillan, 1940: Nathan Leites, The Operational Code of the Politbureau, New 
York, McGraW'IIill, 1951; Waldemar Gurian, The Soviet Vnion. Background, Ideology, 
Reality^ South Bend, Ind., i;nivei>itv of Notre Dame Press, 1051; Kbed van der Vlugt, 
Asia Aflame. Communism in the East, New York, Devin-Adair, 1955; Franz Borkenau, 
European Communism, London, Faber, Anthony T. Bouscaren, Imperial Com- 

munism, Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 19,S5 ; and Stefan T. Possony, A Century 
of Conflict, Communist Techniques oj World Revolution, IS4S-2950, Chicago, Regnery, 
• 195 . 1 . 
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Orgonizotion. The creation of conditions which will lead to the collapse 
of the free world is the task of communist organization, strategy, and tactics. 
To the communists, organization (and not economic or even military power) 
is the strongest of all social and political forces. Organization serves to create 
and maximize material and political resources which can be thrown into the 
struggle. Internally, Soviet organization aims at the destruction of all po- 
litical opposition, the indoctrination of the population, the maintenance of 
the economy at high levels of military readiness, the creation of large mili- 
tary forces, and the impulsion of the Soviet state machinery by one strong 
and aggressive will. Externally, the Soviets obtain organizational control over 
communist and cryptocommunist parties which they employ for psychological, 
political, and economic warfare as well as for the mfilt ration of foreign gov- 
ernments. These organizations are built up through propaganda and agita- 
tion. The process is designed as a chain reaction: the more propaganda, the 
more organization; and the more organization, the more propaganda. Com- 
bined, the external and internal organizations provide the Soviets with states, 
military armies, "political armies’' (parties), revolutionary force.s, infdtration 
cells, and psychological, political, and economic warfare units, as well as with 
indirectly controlled organizations, and thus with a unique power structure 
which can influence events in all corners of the globe. 

Strategy. The Soviets aim, first and foremost, at the security of their base 
and their system. By security of base is meant not only the security of Russia 
against hostile activities, but also the .security of the Soviet regime itself re- 
gardless of whether the threat is domestic or foreign, or of a military, eco- 
nomic, political or ideological nature. 

Offensively, the Soviets expand, first, through local revolutions. I'hese revo- 
lutions may assume the form of traditional uprisings, of mass infiltration 
leading to the political conquest of the target state, or of civil war. They can 
be undertaken through openly acknowledged, covert, or indirectly controlled 
communist elements. The Soviets expand, second, by means of limited wars 
waged by themselves or by their satellites. Such wars include guerrilla, civil, 
defensive, and offensive wars. While limited in terms of geography, they are 
fought to dislocate the social and political structure of wider areas. Third, 
major opponents, as the United States, may have to be eliminated by all- 
out war. A fourth method is to foment war among the capitalist countries and 
contrive the fatal weakening of all belligerents. The exhaustion once brought 
about would be exploited by the Soviet orbit through dictated peace, revolu- 
tion, or occupation. 

Each of these strategies has its advantages and disadvantages.; Full-fledged 
war, for example, poses the greatest risk to the security of the, Soviet base, 
yet it also holds the greatest promise of success. Expansion through local 
revolutions poses the least threat, but it offers the smallest opportunity and 
requires too much time. Limited wars may develop into all-out wars at the 
wrong time and place. The technique of fomenting wars among the '^capital- 
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ist*' nations and inducing them to dig their own grave was Stalin’s preferred 
method which he reemphasized in his last public pronouncement: ^ 

Some comrades hold that, owing to the development of new international conditions 
since the Second World War, wars between capitalist countries have ceased to be 
inevitable. They consider that the contradictions between the socialist camp and the 
capitalist camp are more acute than the contradictions among the capitalist coun- 
tries; that the United States has brought the other capitalist countries sufficiently 
under its sway to be able to prevent them from going to war among themselves and 
weakening one another; that the foremost capitalist minds have been sufficiently 
taught by the two world wars and the severe damage they caused to the whole capi- 
talist world not to venture to involve the capitalist countries in war with one another 
again — and that, because of all this, wars between capitalist countries are no longer 
inevitable. These comrades are wrong. 

Stalin’s legacy wiis to engineer fatal cleavages among the Western powers 
and between the West and dependent peoples, thus to bring about the most 
desirable conflicts of all — wars between noncommunisl and. better still, anti- 
communist states. The binding directive on all good communi.sts is to accom- 
plish this obi^^five through the effective use of such tools as infiltration, 
intellectual subversion, provocation, uprisings, and civil wars. But the limi- 
tations of this strategy should be obvious — unless we assume that Germany 
will war again upon the West or that Britain and the United Slates will 
fight each other. However, if we assume that Stalin may have been thinking 
rather of conflicts between “capitalist" powers and “dependent’’ colored peo- 
ples, then tne scope of this strategy becomes more clearly apparent.^ 

The Soviets are not bound to any one of these strategies but will use them 
IS they always did, according to opportunity: singly, juinlly, and successively. 

The point is that they propose to employ, in any given .-ituation, the one 
strategy which can accomplish most for the least cost and risk. Political 
conquest may take the place of uprising. Revolution may take the place of 
war or render war less costly. Or war may have to be substituted for revolu- 
tion. 

Soviet Geographical Strategy. The geographic objectives of Soviet strategy 
have been (1) to secure full domination over the areas which formerly be- 
longed to the Russian empire; (2) to develop the “empty" spaces within 
Russia, especially the arctic areas; (3) to control, indirectly or directly, the 
key countries of Europe and Asia — Germany and China; (4) to gain control 
over the Middle East; and (5) to capture all and every area vulnerable to 
seizure. 

Strategy against Germany and China has been characterized by a typical 
“dialectical” approach; while allegedly maintaining friendly relations with 

V. Stalin, Economic Problnns of Socialism in the USSR, Information Services of 
the U.S.S.R., Embassy of the U.SSR., Washington, 1952, p. IS. 

* Ibid., p. IS. See also Eugen Variza, Osnovnye Voprosi Ekonomiki i PoJitiki ImpetioHzma 
paste Vtoroi Mirovai Voiny Basic Economic and Political Problems of Imperialism 
‘after World War 11”), Moscow, Uospolitizdat, 1955. 
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the governments in power, the Soviets at the same time built up authentic 
communist and revolutionary forces in both countries. The objective of the 
first method was to influence these governments through diplomatic means, 
while the second method was applied in order to exert pressure on them if 
they were slow in following Soviet suggestions. Whenever the Soviets were 
rebuffed in their attempts to cooperate with Germany, they veered toward 
cooperation, albeit halfhearted cooperation, with France. Since the fall of 
China, India has become the Soviets’ main preoccupation on the Asiatic 
continent. Several attempts to take over parts of the Middle Fast were never 
yet pressed home with resolution. 

Until recently, the Soviets considered Britain and Japan as their main 
enemies. The destruction of the British Empire was a cherished goal, pre- 
sumably because such an event would accelerate revolution in a large number 
of countries. Since the sources of British power were beyond Soviet grasp, 
attacks upon Britain w-ere launched circuitously and l)y proxy, for example, 
by stirring up unrest in the Middle Fast, organizing large-^cale strikes in the 
United Kingdom, espionage, subversion of officials, and fomenting war be- 
tween Germany and England. Japan, too, was beyond the geographic reach of 
Soviet power. The attack against japan was conduced [)artly by embroiling 
that country in a war with China (to which maneuver the Japanese foolishly 
lent themselves) and partly by limited wars in the Mamhurian area. 

More recently, the United States has been raised to the rank of major 
enemy of the Soviet Union. The Soviets have made every effort to separate 
the United States from its European and Asiatic allies and to disperse Ameri- 
can strength by fomenting limited and peripheral wars. 'rh(‘ ultimate pur- 
pose, it seems, was to contrive the isolation of the United States while, at the 
same time, encircling North America by building up Soviet “positions of 
strength" on the Pacific and Atlantic shores and in the arctic, and planting 
cryplocommunists in various bureaus of government, labor unions, and edu- 
cational in.stitutions as well as in the armed forces. 

Toctics. Soviet tactics are ba.sed on the “dialectical” principle that all .social 
and political entities are composed of contradictory and mutually hostile 
forces. Hence the fundamental tactical rule is to exacerbate the contradictions 
within social and political units, widen and exploit the cleavages between op- 
posing forces, and bring about the disintegration of the target body. 

Additional tactical rules are as follows: 

1. Tactics must be flexible. I'he criterion is success, not conformity with a 
preconceived plan of action. 

2. Tactics always should make the most of the element of surprise, the 
purpose being to prevent the opi)onent from putting up an effective defense. 

3. In the course of operations, vudent means must be employed, usually 
during the decisive phase of the struggle. However, violence never should be 
applied without concurrent employment of nonviolent means of combat. Non-. 
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violent means, especially propaganda and infiltration, weaken hostile military 
forces, confuse public opinion, and dislocate government activities. 

4. Communism cannot advance everywhere at the .same time. It should 
concentrate its forces against that component of the free world w^hich is the 
weakest. 

5. Pressure again.st the opponent should never cease. The initiative should 
never be abandoned, particularly not in a difficult situation which requires a 
temporary switch to the defensive or a retreat. 

6. The choice of offensive or defensive tactics depends on the over-all 
world situation. 'I'here are revolutionaiy ebb and flow periods. In flow pe- 
riods the communists can advance their positions easily due to crisis, conflict, 
and war or war s aftermath. When opposing systems are relatively stable 
and take appropriate countermeasures, the revfiluiionary tides are ebbing. 
The communists act offensively during flow periods and defensively during 
ebb periods. Both types of situations are teinj>f)rary. W henever the Soviets 
are cajialile of creating a revolutionary flow period, they are bound to exploit 
the opportunity. Ehh periods must be put to uh* l)y strengthening the Soviet 
forces and pr^nnring for later battles. Defensive tactics do not necessarily 
signify the discontinuance of attack but rather thi su^]x*nsion of frontal 
assaults. 

7. Soviet tactics always must aim at deceiving the opponent. One of the 
standard methods of deception i.'i the employmtMit by the S«)viels of pseudo- 
peace projiaganda. 'I'he nature tjf this deception was explained quite candidly 
by M. Waldeck- Rochet, a leader of the French ('onimunist Tarty. Speaking 
in Limoges (October, IQ.Sl ), he said; 

You will say; “W’hy dues ikjI the Soviet Union intervene in Korea"’’ It would 
throw the Americans into the sc‘a— that is true But it would t -rt a world w’ar. 
which for the time being is umtrary lo the pe.\ce policy of the v'i.iet Union. . . 

A year of pi'ace is a >ear iitili/(’d to the utmost hy the Soviet Union to rc-inforce 
its army and the annies of the popular democracies ll is to permit this rearma- 
ment, this development of the Soviet Union’s strength, as well as the strength of 
the popular democracies, that we must actively continue our propaganda in favor 
of peace. It is this movement for peace that will undermine the imperialist armies 
and delay the outbreak of war |andl assure the destruction of our enemies. The 
Soviet Union will choose the ri^ht moment and the impenalists will have no say in 
the matter. 

8. Attacks on major enemies never should be launched when these are 
militarily, socially and politically strong. Decldve attacks should be delayed 
till the opponent is weakened internally through espionage, crisis, infiltration, 
disarmament, or war. But once the major opponent is readied for the kill, he 
must be struck with overpowering force. The atomic bomb surely is not an 
unwelcome addition to the Soviet arsenal of weapons; and perhaps it, may 

•Quoted by Lewis Corey in “War as a Soviet Policy,” The A'ew Leader, June 25, 1952, 
•p. 15. (Italics added.) 
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be substituted, some time in the future, for the social dislocation which, ac- 
cording to present doctrine, must precede attack. 

DOCTRINE AND DIPLOMACY 

What ought Soviet diplomacy and foreign policy to be, according to official 
doctrine? Fortunately the Soviets have revealed forthrightly what role they 
assign to diplomacy in their political endeavors. No less a person than 
Eugene Tarlc, foremost Russian historian, member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and coauthor of the official History oj Diplomacyy edited under the 
chairmanship of Vladimir Potiemkine, former Soviet Deputy Foreign Com- 
missar, has taken the trouble to define the mission of Soviet diplomacy. Writ- 
ing in the History oj Diplomacy, Tarle pointed out that Friedrich Engels 
called the attention of those “who fight in the political arena” to the need of 
studying military science: military science, or the art of war, plays “a capital 
role in the fight for a better future of humanity/'' (The communists have 
always despised pacifism.) However, studies in military matters are not 
enough, says Tarle. It is equally important to study the art of diplomacy. 
The fighter for that better future of humanity must kn(»w thoroughly “the 
tactics and the ruses employed by the adversary on the battlefield as well a.s 
in diplomatic controversies.” The adversary is, of course, the bourgeoisie. 
And Tarle goes on to describe the tactics of “bourgeois diplomacy.” 

Summarizing his findings, the Russian historian states that bourgeois 
diplomacy virtually always follows the dictum of the celebrated Swedish 
Chancellor Oxenstierna: “Simulantur quae non sunt, quae sunt vero dis- 
simulantur” (“Feign what -is not, and conceal what is"). According to 
Oxenstierna, the diplomat has two devices at his disposal: .simulation and 
dissimulation. And those devices, Tarle insists, still serve the bourgeois diph)- 
mal, hut apparently not the Soviet statesman.** 

According to Tarle the standard tricks of bourgeois diplomacy are as fol- 
lows: Aggression is hidden behind the pretext of defense; aggression can 
be camouflaged by allegedly disinterested motives; pacifist propaganda is 
used to deceive the opponent and to lull him into a feeling of false security; 

^ See V. Potiemkine, Hhtoire de la diplomatif, Paris, Medicis, 1947, Vol. Ill, p. 727, 

« See ibid., pp. 732if. 

® Lenin, in his "Left-wing** Communism: An Infantile Disorder: An Experimental Talk 
on Marxian Strategy and Tactics (Moscow, Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign 
Workers in the U.S.S.R., *735} stressed that the communists must be 'ma.<?lers of all 
methods of warfare and politics (p. 95) and must display arJul flexibility (p. 101). The 
book was written to show how democratic parliaments and elections pin be abused 
“in a revolutionary manner, in a Communist manner” (p. 62). The general line of argu- 
ment can be gleaned from this quotation which is in the best Machiav^Ili style: “The 
surest way of discrediting a new political (and not only political) idea, aAd of damaging 
it, is to reduce it to absurdity while ostensibly defending it. for every truth, if it is 
carried beyond the limits in which it can be actually applied, can be reduced to absurdity, 
and, under the conditions mentioned, is even inevitably converted into an absurdity” 
(p. 59). 
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treaties of friendship are concluded in order to put vigilance to sleep; con- 
flicts are localized to make possible the destruction of countries by successive 
aggression (otherwise known as the “artichoke strategy’’) ; internal dissen- 
sions in the opponent’s country are utilized to facilitate aggression; national 
disputes and contradictory interests among the opponents are exploited ; ag- 
gression is prepared by demagogic appeals for a fight against imperialism; 
and the protection of weak states is used as an excuse for their occupation. 
Other standard tactical means are threats, terror, lies, and blackmail (pres- 
sure). If Tarle were to be believed, bourgeois diplomacy never uses other 
methods. 

It is beside the point whether or not this is an accurate description of 
“bourgeois diplomacy.*’ It is true, to be sure, that such practices were used 
time and again and by all countries, incUidin^i the Soviet Inion. However, 
such diplomacy is much more characteristic of Messrs. Chicherin, Litvinov, 
IMolotov, and Vyshinski than, for example, nf Messrs Hughes, Stim.son, 
Hull, and Byrnes. Yet Tarle has supplied the offic ial Soviet interpretation of 
the diplomacy of such countries a^^ the United Slates and (heat Britain. This 
interpretatioii '*:*«? been, and in all likelihood still is, the cuide of Soviet diplo- 
mats. Is it far-fetched to assume that these arc the very techniques which 
characterize Soviet diplomacy? 


SOVIET FORCES 

Many observers experience difficulties in perceiving the true proportions 
of the Soviet threat. They hesitate to credit the Soviets with bold ambition to 
achieve world rule, a g»Kd whidi no power has ever attained. If history re- 
tains its deeper meanings the Soviet hubris indecfl will be p..oishe(i exactly as 
was the iin.seemly pride of previous w^mld-be ronijniMors. ^'et hcw- instruments 
now serve the ambitions of the conqueror. .Atomic vvoap«)n> and air ^>ower 
will endow a future aggres.sor with a strength no previous conqueror ever 
could dream of. Moreover, the total power structure of the Soviet orbit, in 
size and capabilities, is quite c.xceptional in the annals of history. The Soviets 
now control 

The strongest power ba.se, in terms of resources and manpower, of any 
historically known aggressor 

A far larger portion of the globe’s power resources than an}' previous ag- 
gressor 

A .strong state organization w-hich proviocM for militarization from the 
cradle to the grave for all the inhabitants of the Soviet orbit 

i«The entire line of thought was aptly summarized by Bakunin who was a great ex- 
pert in the matter: “The Russian peasant W'ould think that he is slipping if he does not 
deceive when he has a chance to do so” (quoted by Henri Rollin in La Revolution russe 
—ses orii^ifies- ses risuliais, Paris, Delagravc, 1937, Vol. II, “Le Paiti bolchcviste,” p. 

167 ). 
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A position of near-hegemony in Europe and Asia 
A ver>’ strong military force together with a weapons technology of un- 
precedented destructiveness 
Organized political communist forces abroad 
Organized paramilitary forces abroad 
Rebellious peasant forces abroad 
National liberation movements (to varying degrees) 

Forces to carry out demoralization, infiltration, sabotage, economic dislo- 
cation, disintegration, and provocation abroad 
The list could be lengthened. Some of these forces can be maintained with- 
out cost to the Soviet government. There is a danger in exaggerating com- 
munist strength and thus yielding to fear; there is an even greater danger in 
underrating the strength of America and the free world. Nonetheless, there is 
food for thought and for some bitter reflections in the fact that the com- 
munists succeeded in building up their might within a third of a century and 
that their power still is growing. Not even Japan s rapid rise to power can 
compare with the Soviet accomplishment. 

The Defense of the Soviet Bloc. It has been asserted fri^qiiently that the 
Soviets are “defensive-minded.” How a group of people working at revolu- 
tionizing the entire world can be •defensive-minded" is a little hard to 
explain, and certainly no evidence has ever been adduced to support the 
contention. If we take our bearings by acts rather than words, we shall note 
that the Soviets have consistently pushed forward the liorders of the areas 
under their control. As a result’ of this expansion, the strategic problem of 
the Soviets has changed. Previously they needed to concern themselves 
merely with dangers that arose in Europe. Beginning in lht‘y were 

compelled to strengthen their defenses in the Far East, but even st) it was 
quite impossible for the Japanese to f)ose a real (as distinguished from a 
peripheral) threat to Soviet security. Under present conditions, the defensive 
task of the Soviets has grown immeasurably: they must provide proper de- 
fenses for vital areas in Asia; their glacis in Europe? has become vulnerable 
to rebellion as may in future Soviet possessions in the Caucasus, in ( entral 
Asia, and even in the Ukraine; and they have to guard against a threat which 
may come from the north. The Soviets find them.sclves placed in a difficult 
position somewhat similar to that of the British (commonwealth burdened 
with the operational problem of how to coordinate the interests of many far- 
flung nations. The defense problem is becoming increasingly unmanageable 
for the Soviets. If they should consider it insoluble, they may bethink them- 
selves of the venerable axiom that offen.se is the best defense. 

Inevitobilify of Conflict. There are numerous official communist state- 
ments documenting the conviction of the Soviet leaders that violent conflict 
with the free world, including the United States, ultimately will be inevitable. 
There are quite a few statements to the effect that such a conflict would be 
desirable. On the other hand, in a few rare interviews with foreign news- 
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papernien Stalin professed the belief that the “capitalist” countries and the 
Soviet world could coexist peacefully. Not one of these interviews for foreign 
consumption has proper standing within the permanent communist literature. 
Not one of the statements which Stalin addressed benevolently to his awed 
interlocutors really says what it is supposed to say. In Stalinist thought, co- 
existence means a temporary state of affairs in which there is no open con- 
flict between the Soviet Union and the Western powers. Coexistence periods 
~~“ebb’' periods— are conceived as preludes to violent conflict. They are to 
be exploited by fostering “revolutions ’ in the East and in the West. Not once 
have Soviet leaders committed them^dves to calling off their tactics of social 
fission and to desisting from their prei)arations for the ultimate test. Never 
have they attempted to organize their |K)wer as an instrument of peace rather 
than as a tool for war. 

Regardless of the intentions of Soviet leadership, much will depend on 
whether the internal strains and stres.ses of the Soviet system will force them 
into outward aggression or to eschew foreign adventuies. It is next to im- 
po.ssible to build up tensi(»n and haired for many years, to live by a levolu- 
tionary cod^ of aggression, to .spark conflagrations in many areas of the w^orld, 
and then to lialt the juggernaut before it reaches its destination. It is char- 
acteri.stic of militant elites- -and the Soviets arv a militant elite --that they 
never know when to stop. It i.^ fot)Iish to expect gamblers to quit while they 
are still winning and while they have yet enough chi|)^ to continue the game. 

It is futile to disregard facts; Soviet leadership. b\ it^ intent and action, 
has committed it.self to a life-and-dealh struggle agaiirst the free world and 
strained every muscle and exploited every re.source to prepare itself for a 
gigantic contest. 

LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS 

Russian Nationalism. As the medieval papacy needed the sword of the 
Emperor, so communism must rely on the military strength of Russia, East- 
ern Europe, and ('hina. In the early phases of their existence, the commu- 
nists believed that communism would prove ideologically stronger than na- 
tionalism. But in the 19.^0 s they came to realize that their .strength did not 
depend on the members of the (’onimuni.st Parly alone but on the Russian 
people as a whole and that they could not safely antagonize the innate pa- 
triotism of the Russian nation. Hence they decided to play up to patriotic 
sentiments and tt) stimulate the basic and instinctive urge to defend one’s 
own fatherland as a sure method of increasing Soviet military jmwer. 

Since communism operates fnim Russia as its major base, the policies of the 
Soviet Union must show a Russian face and display some of the geographic 
and operational characteristics which previously graced Fsarist policies. 
Russian nationalists, moreover, may condone and serve Soviet rule on the 
ground that it advances the cause of Ru.ssia. (^)mniunists the world over may 
support Russia because Russia champions the cause of communism. But the 
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objective is not to further the glory of Russia but to impose the communist 
dictatorship on the rest of the world* Even in the cultural field, the com- 
munists do not support Russian nationalism per se. Their objective is to 
create a new Soviet culture into which the various national cultures are to be 
fused or dissolved. Soviet patriotism — not Russian nationalism — is supposed 
to be the psychological response of affection toward the new type of society. 
It is to reflect the “superiority” of the Soviet system over other systems 
and to express the proud love which “Soviet man” ought to feel toward social- 
ism. While the manifestations of this “patriotism" rarely arc different from 
the manifestations of old-fashioned and purblind chauvinism, it would be a 
great error to confuse it with nationalism in the Western style. The Soviets 
never became Russian nationalists. They harnessed the force of Russian 
nationalism to the interests of furthering communism.' ‘ 

In seizing Eastern Europe the Soviets were confronted with the problem 
of how to avoid arousing antagonisms among the Ea.stern European nations. 
The clumsy postwar policy of enforced Russification has rekindled the 
national hatreds which have been traditional in the area. The Soviets found 
it difficult to make the subjugated people understand the subtle difference 
betw'eeen Russification and sovietization. The difficulty is compounded by the 
fact that some of the subjugated peoples are just now emerging into full 
nationhood and have tasted, albeit briefly, the joys of national indei)en(lence. 
It is not surprising that, at the time of this writing, the Soviets have not even 
tried to undertake the cultural integration of Russia with ('hina, although 
they succeeded in infiltrating that country. Nevertheless, the problem of inte- 
gration cannot be side-stepped; and it holds the key to the future. To create 
an international state, a unifying tH)nd must be forged. The communists hope 
that “Soviet patriotism” can be developed as such a unifying, international 
bond, and that loyalty to socialism organized in a multinational sj'stem of 
states will overcome old loyalties to national inde[)endence and statehood. 
I'his feat might conceivably be accomjdished were the Soviet system to satisfy 
the aspirations of its citizens. As it is, the ideal of a unifying Soviet culture 
does not shine brightly. The attempt to manufacture and spread that syn- 
thetic “culture” may contribute heavily to the final undoing of Sovietism. 

Cleovoges among Soviet Leaders. Soviet propaganda tries to create the 
impression that Soviet leadership is united and “monolithic.” That Soviet 
leaders have shown in the past a high degree of solidarity is indisputable. 
Yet this unity was achieved not by persuasion but by the elimination of all 
groups which disagreed with the group exercising the monopoly of power. 
Historically, conflicts among Soviet leaders have ari.sen for the following 
reasons: 

” See P. Fedosseyev, ^‘Sotsialism i patriotism/' Kommunist, No, 9, 1953; also John S. 
Reshetar, Jr., “Dcr Bolschevistnus und die nationalc Frage/' Ost-Probleme, No. 31, 1953; 
and M. D. Kammari, Tim Development by J. V. Stalin of the Marxist -Leninist Theory 
of the NaiiomU Question, Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1951. 
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1. Different concepts concerninp; operations: offensive or defensive? Vio- 
lent or nonviolent? Revolutionary or military? 

2. Differences as to how and where the conflict should be waged primarily: 
in Europe or in Asia? Through proletarian or peasant forces? Through class 
wars or united fronts? 

3. Differences on domestic politics: should the terror be reinforced or 
relaxed? Should there be more or less slave labor? ]\Iore or less “democracy”? 
More “nationalism” or more “internationalism”? 

4. Ideological differences: to what extent should Marxism be reinterpreted? 
To what extent is it wise to rewrite history surreptitiously? Should it be 
acknowledged frankly that the old concepts are out of date? For that matter, 
to what extent do the Soviet leaders recognize that their axioms and thought 
patterns have become obsolete.^ To what extent has communism stopped 
being a drive ideology and become a tool? 

5. Differences on economic [)olicy: should there be more emphasis on 
armaments or on goods for consumption? Should the C(jlicctivization of agri- 
culture be pushed further or be relaxed? Should internal trade be liberalized 
or be contf. more tightly? Should there be m('>re or less foreign trade? 
Should the satellites be industrialized or their industrial equipment be can- 
nibalized for use within Russia? 

6. Differences on relations with the outside world: should the basic con- 
flict be intensified or relaxed? Is the ultimate struggle to be w^aged at an 
earlier or a later date? In this connection, the most difficult question on the 
agenda of the Soviet government probably is this: hf)w is the immense power 
of the United States to be broken, by direct or indirect, military or non- 
military means? Should the United States be tackled at all? 

7. Differences among the Soviet leaders in their coui|ietition for powder: 
They fashion their arguments, tactics, and strategies, ai least in part, ac- 
cording to the demands of the internal power struggle. The influence of this 
struggle on their policies must be enormous, since policies are often being 
adopted not for their suitability but for their appropriateness as means of a 
Soviet politician’s physical survival. 

In evaluating the foreign policy of a dictatorial system, one should never 
forget that, despite appearances, its flexibility is far less than that of an 
efficient democratic government. Men who reach high command posts in an 
established dictatorship are brought in by cooption, and not by genuine, 
competitive political struggle; they succeed because they posses^- a conformist 
mentality. Yet if the old generation dies and the dictatorship perpetuates 
itself, then a younger generation is bound to infu.se a new life into the system. 
Before such a transformation lakes place, there will inevitably be a conflict 
between the older and the younger generation. As a matter of course, such 
conflicts end either with the extermination of both contestants or ^ith the 
victory of the young. 
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Whatever the ideological fervor which inspires a group of men, profes- 
sional politicians are habitually consumed by strong power urges. In prac- 
tically every case (including that of the most fanatical theoretician) per- 
sonal power is more important than theory. The men who hold the levers of 
command want to keep them; their policy is constantly influenced by their 
intention to defeat their opponents. Some of these opponents themselves 
hold important posts of command. At the heights of internecine conflict, 
paralysis grips the government. Whenever power struggles wax intense, as, 
for example, during the period of the treason trials of 1936 1938 and after 
Stalin\s death in 1953, and whenever the loser may lose his life- a not un- 
usual occurrence in the Soviet Union — the machinery of government tends 
to stall. While this may not delay decisions on important issues of foreign 
policy, it is conducive to the making of foolish and dangerous ones. Both 
Russia and the rest of the world may be made to suffer for the neurosis of 
power-hungry, competing cliques mutually frightened of each other. 

So much for the struggles among the Soviet leaders in Russia. F.ver since 
the emergence of a Soviet orbit, there have occurred struggles between 
Rus.sian and non-Russian communists which usually eniled in purges of the 
foreign communists. In the case of 'rito. however, the contest ended with the 
defection of Yugoslavia. The bigge.st problem will be how the Russian com- 
munists will get along with the Chinese communists and to what extent dif- 
ferences of concept and interest will weaken the orbit’s unity of purpose. 

Personal struggles between Russia’s communists and the leaders of com- 
munist parties in the free world also reduce the Soviet confliii machine’s 
over-all capability. 

The ultimate outcome of these incessant struggles between pow'er-hungry 
and fearful leaders, rebellious peoples, contrary ideological ambitions, na- 
tional hatreds, rival party organizations, economic interests, and military 
strategies is most uncertain. We can /lopr the Soviet regime will became 
more moderate and that it will evolve into a more stable modus vivrndi with 
the West. We certainly cannot rely on such a contingency, nor can we be 
sure that such an evolution, if it were to occur, would not be accompanied 
by extraordinary convulsions. The Soviet regime may grow senile — mors 
certa est— hut then the question will be how the pre.sent regime can be 
liquidated and how it can be made to yield up the conquered areas without 
setting the world on fire. 

Heretofore, Soviet leadership always has been able to compose its diffi- 
culties. The death of Stalin may have resulted in the rejuvenation of Soviet 
leadership and hence in an increase of the danger. 1’he only hopeful conclu- 
sion that can be drawn with a reasonable degree of assurance, but by no 
means with certainty, i.s this: if the Soviets are denied promising opportuni- 
ties for carrying their aggre.ssive and offensive policies to a victorious con- 
clusion, they may be compelled to C(K)perate, or risk destruction. But if 
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opportunities continue to present themselves, the Soviets will not be halted 
on their forward march. It would be foolish to expect it. 

Perhaps the Soviet leaders realize that the continuation of their policies 
will have to be paid for by their own doom. Kut can they extricate them- 
■selves from this dilemma.'' If they were to embark on a true and honest policj’ 
of peace, they would have to adapt their .'system to their changed intent. 
This they probably cannot do without risking their eviction from power. 
The image of the sorcerer’s apprentice conies to mind. It conjures up an 
almost compulsive threat to the [leare of the world. 
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Chapter 23 

SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY: A CASE STUDY 


To destroy the danger of foreign capitalist intervention, the capitalist 
encirclement would have to be destroyed. 

Histor>' of the Communist Party ot the Soviet Union. 

The study of Soviet policy can be pursued by two different methods: 
by developing an over-all analysis of this policy and its manifestations at 
different times and places; or by analyzing compreher ively one particular 
case of Soviet conduct in international politics. The choice between the uni- 
versal-historical and the case-study method is dictated by space limitations; 
only an iilu.sn alive case study can be fitted into the framework of a general 
text on international relations. 

The selection of the Nazi-Soviet pact of 19.^0 and. in a more general way, 
of (ierman-Soviet relations as the subject of this case study was prompted 
by the authors' belief that this pact is a key to the understanding of Soviet 
policy. The Xazi-Soviet pact was not just an improvi •nation, but the crown- 
ing piece of Stabn's statesmanship. Moreover, it was one of the most crucial 
events of modern history. 

In IP.V), Ru.s.sian foreign policy first reached the Mimmit of ambiguity, and 
then became clearly and aggressively pro-German. Ru'^.>i.i*s professed policy 
aimed at stopping the aggressor. This avowed policy did not change after 
the Munich pact of on the contrary, Ru.s.'-ia participated in many con- 
ferences to strengthen her ties with the We.stern powers, .‘secretly, however, 
the Soviets conducted negotiations with the (iermans. While tliey did not 
exert themselves to come to an agreement with the West, they made far 
greater efforts to come to an understanding with Nazi Germany.’ .According 
to the published record, they were far leSwS suspicious of German than of 
British intentions. 

^Thc difference in attitude on the part of the Soviets is well illustrated by a letter 
from the German Ambassador in Moscow to the German Forei>;n OfT' -r; “Concerning 
the political negotiations up to now I with France ,ind Britain I. we hear that throughout 
Herr Molotov sat like a bump on a log.” To this Ambassador Count von der Schulcnburg 
added the marginal note: “He has been very different toward Hilgcr and me of late; 
very communicative and amiable.” The letter continues: “He hardly ever oi>ened his 
mouth, and if he did it was tu utter only the brief remark: ‘Your statements do not 
appear to me entirely satisfactory. 1 shall notify my government.* I'he Hriti.sh apd French 
ambassadors are both said to be completely exhausted.” (Department of State, iVoai- 
Soviet Relations 1939-1P4J, Government Printing Office. 1948, p. 42. 

571 
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The crux of the Russian- German relationship always has been that each 
had much to offer to the other. If Russia were to dominate Germany and her 
great technological resources, she would /pso facto dominate Europe and 
hence be close to the domination of the world. Similarly, had Ormany domi- 
nated Russia, she would have been the world s leading power. Defensively, 
each was able to provide the other with protection against a two-front war. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in their early plans the communists 
dreamed of a Russo-German “amalgam” whiih would constitute the in- 
superable power base of world revolution. 

The difficulty of this concept has been that the ‘‘amalgam” can be brought 
about only through a true and trusting collaboration between two basically 
different peoples. As long as the “amalgam’' would have meant rfc facto Ger- 
man rule over Ru.ssia, it was unacceptable to Russia. As soon as the “amal- 
gam” became tantamount to Russian rule over Germany, it grew unacceptable 
to the Germans. 

Russo-German collaboration in the past has been popular with the rulers 
of both countries. It usually w'as effective as a defensive arrangement. As an 
offensive threat, it served as an instrument of blackmail hut, more im|)or- 
tantly, it also tended, at crucial moments, to upset the policies and stiategies 
of the West. Thrice in this generation, the Western governments negotiated 
and cooperated with Russia only to discover to their surpri.se and dismay that 
secret agreements of Russia with (Germany had forestalled them. During the 
First World War Lenin, acting in accord with Germany, look Russia out of 
the war and thus almost contrived a W estern defeat in 1918. After the First 
World War, the surprise pact of Rapalh) prevented a settlement in'tween 
Germany and the West. In 19^9, the W'estern j)o\vers underwent the disen- 
chanting experience of the Nazi-Soviet pact. And there might have been a 
fourth incident of this type if after 1948 Hitler had accepted Stalin’s offers to 
negotiate a separate peace.- 

THE SOVIET-GERMAN CONNECTION, 1918-1939 

Between 1918 and 1925 Germany and Russia were very close to each 
other. During those years, the two “outcast” nations did not maintain inter- 
national relations in the true sense of the word; they were isolated from the 
other great powers. Their mutual relationship was the only chink in the cur- 
tain of isolation. The conclusion of the Lf)carno pact (1925) opened to (ter- 
many the doors of the League of Nations and restored the German republic 
to international equality, at least formally. It did not signify the termination 
of Germany’s special relation with Russia. Even with the rise of Ad(»lf Hitler, 
influential groups in both countries championed, for various reasons, close 

Peter Kleist, Zwischen Hitler und Stalin 1939-‘t94S, Bonn, Athenaeum, 1950, Part III. 
KleLst quotes Ribbentrop to the effect that “the okJ Rapallo fright” is always good enough 
lo force the Western powers into any concession (p. 27.3). 
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German 'Russian cooperation. Western statesmen were prone to overlook the 
fact that the Bolsheviks were Russians as well as Alarxist-Leninists, and 
that the Nazis were Germans as well as Nazis. Historical enviro nment is not 
so^asily traiis formed by new ideolo gies. Germany^ greatest statesman, Prince 
Ot to v on l ^ smarck, always strove to prevenTconllict betweerTRussia and 
GermanyJ^ismarck, the ‘^honest broker*' of the Congress of Berlin (1878) 
which upset the gains Russia had made in a victorious war against Turkey, 
applied his diplomatic skill to the api)easement of Russia— he .sought to 
guide Russian expansionism toward Asia: ‘ Russia has nothing to gain in the 
West; she only contracts nihilism and uiher diseases; her mission is in Asia; 
there she stands for civilisation.’* ‘ Bismarck's policy was based on the fact 
that both Rii.ssia and (Germany shared common monarchical traditions and 
that both ruled over areas which were inhabited by Poles. While the First 
World War ended with the overthrow of monarchical government in both 
countries and while P()lan<l became a sovereign state, (iermany and Russia 
still maintained clo.se and friendly relations with each other. 

The collaboration between the Germans and the Bolsheviks probably ante- 
dates by <e''eral years Lenin's famous journey -by sealed railroad car in 

1917, from Switzerland across (iermany to Russia In all likelihood, Lenin 
and other Bolsheviks harl for many years collaborated closely with Ger- 
many. Most (erlainly. it is thanks to German connivance that Lenin suc- 
ceeded in taking command of the Ru.ssian revolution. 

When the Bolsheviks harl gained control of the IVtrograd-Moscow area, 
they negotiated the Brest- fatovsk 'Ireaty with Germany which removed the 
fledgling Soviet state from World War I. .According to official communist 
hi.storiogiaphy, this treaty gave Lenin the “breathing spell ' he needed to 
consolidate the revolution in Ru.ssiai^True. Russiirsuffered grievous losses. 
She lo.st ,S4 peTTent of her [loiiiilalion, .52 per cent of her agricultural land, 
85 per cent of her best sugar land, 54 per cent of her indust lial undertakings, 
and 89 per cent of her cj>al mines.' Despite these losses, the base of the first 
proletarian state in the world was secured. Without these sacrifices, com- 
munist historians tell us. it would have perished before the onslaught of the 
German or White Russian forces.^^his theory sounds convincing enough 
except for the fact that Ciermany was militarily unable to evict the Bolsheviks 
from Russia and was moreover determined to maintain Lenin and his cohorts 
in power. The true motives which prompted Lenin to accede to German 
demands can only be guessed. Ihat they were complex and “dialectic" is 
beyond doiibt.Q^or while Lenin w^as playing along with the tierman gov- 
ernment, he also made some efforts to stimulate a revolution in Ormany . ) 

To many (lerman generals, the Brest-Litovsk Treaty appeared to realize 
their long-cherished dreams of German self-sufficiency in raw materials and 


“Quoted by Sir Bernard Pares in A History of Russia, New York. Knopf, 1930, p. 409. 
J^ohn W. Wheeler- Bennett, “Tlie Meaning of Brest-Litov.sk Today,” Foreign Affairs, 
17, No. 1, October, 1938, p. 139. 
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foodstuffs, since most of Germany’s shortages could now be met from the 
surplus of territories ceded by Russia.^ ^The dual prospect of autarchy and 
freedom from a two-front war combined to make the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
attractive to even such an arch-Bolshevik-hater as Ludendorff — “involuntary 
s^ior of bolshevism for Europe.” 

(j'ollowing Germany’s defeat in World War I, official (ierman-Soviet col- 
laboration did not start until 1922 with the signing of the Treaty of Rapallo; 
however, there was mounting evidence of clandestine collaboration between^ 
these two powers long before the launching of the Rapallo policy. In 1919, 
Sir Halford Mackinder, the well-known geographer and then British High 
Commissioner to South Russia, reported to the Foreign Office that the 
“Bolshevik army is rapidly adopting German methods of fighting” and that 
German diplomats were “entering into negotiations with the Soviet govern- 
ment,” then virtually outlawed by international society. 

Ii has often been asserted that the Germans are behind the bolshevik policy, and the 
younger officers in Denikin's army undoubtedly believe that Germany has only to 
utter the word and the bolshevik advance would stop. It may well be that there 
are subterranean German agencies, probably through Jewish channels, and there is 
now much more definite evidence than before that German soldiers of foilunt* are 
obtaining scope in the bolshevik army, but 1 can obtain no mass of evidence that 
the German government is at present directing bolshevik policy. This, however, does 
not affect the serious fact, which has become very evident during the recent bol- 
shevik advance, that the bolshevik army is rapidly adopting German methods of 
fighting. . . . The new fire tactics, the new strategy of attacking at the joints be- 
tween armies, the as.saults just before dawn, and many other phenomena, afford 
conclusive evidence of a very different kind." 

® “. . . For Germany it was es.sential to concentrate all available troops on the Wc.stern 
front as soon as possible in order to in.sure the succefjs of the spring offensive against the 
Allies on which the high command had staked their all. Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
therefore demanded a speedy conclu.sion of the negotiations. . . . There opened before 
their eyes too, the opportunity to exploit the rich black soil of the Ukraine, whence grain 
could be exported to feed the army and population of Germany, brought near starvation 
by the Allied blockade.” Ibid., p. U8. 

«/Wd., p. 142. 

^ Sir Halford Mackinder, “Report on the Situation in South Ru.ssia.” Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1919, Scries 1, Vol. pp. 116-177. 
Mackinder later added an appendix to his report {ibid., p. 798) providing a documentary 
basis for his fears that such collaboration existed: “When I w'as on the point of leaving 
Novorossik on my journey home General Lukomsky made the following statements to me: 

“1. Krassin makes frequent journeys to Berlin. 

“2. Madame Kharitonenko, wife of the proprietor of a sugar factory, went; from Malta 
to Geneva some one or two months ago. At Geneva she met by accident in a drawing 
room Billow* and Allersleben (? Alvenslcben).t They told her they had received pleni- 
potentiary powers to go to Moscow, and to get into relations with the Soviet govern- 
ment. ... I see no reason to doubt the accuracy of General Lukomsky's re|>ort of what 
.she had told him, though it seems curious that such a meeting should have taken place 
by accident. . . . 

* “Possibly Herr B. W. von Billow, formerly a member of the German Peace Delega- 
tion at Versailles. . . . 

Minister at Berne had reported in May 1919 that Count Alvensleben owned 
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eliminary negotiations between Russia and Germany were started as far 
b^fck as 1921 by General von Seeckt, chief of the Reichswekr.^ The Polish 
question was the godmother of the alliance between the Rekhswehr and the 
Red Army, an alliance which pushed ideologies to the side and countered 
French diplomacy in eastern and southeastern Europe. Ihe rapprochement 
was s peeded by economic considerations. Alre^^4ysjn^l922^erman Inisiness 
gro ugs were piiihling to the potenTialflies offered a resurgent uerman industry 
by the Russian market. The industrial interests of the Ruhr eyed hopefully 
plans for the reconstruction of the Russian railway system. While these groups 
gave domestically every assistance tf) the anticommunist right-wing parties, 
they stood steadfastly in opposition to attempts aimed at overthrowing the 
Soviet government in Russia.® ^he political representative of these groups 
was the (rerman National People's Party. That party’s spokesman was Otto 
Hoetzsrh, a profe.ssor at the University of Berlin and member of the Reichs- 
tag. In a Reichstag debate, Hoelzsch made this revealing statement; y 

As an adherent of the capitalist .system and of our present slate system, I oppose 
the Russian system without compromise. For many years, however, 1 believe that 
the coexiste»^re of a capitalist and a scu'iet-socialist state system is f)Ossible because 
it is necessary. 1 am an ardent opponent of all intentions, groups and ideas seeking 
to join Germany to the anti-sovict front notwithstanding the motives of those w^ho 
advocate such a policy. We would be foolish to join such a combination. 

nt was in March, 1921, that Seeckt began tf) negotiate with Russia for 
the establishment of German factories in Soviet Russia, with the obvious 
intention of violating the Versailles Treaty which prohibited the manufac- 
ture of military aircraft and tanks by Germany. There was a reciprocal 
advantage for Russia bccau.se her own rearmament effort was now aided by 
German industry .^ra.s.sin and Radek, Lenin's closest collaborators, and other 
high Soviet officials journeyed to Berlin for the purpo.se of quietly and 
secretly laying the groundwork for the Rapallo policy^ T he Rapallo Treaty 
was the rc.sult of considered German and Soviet pob'dcs.Mt was not con- 
cluded to provide an outlet for the ill humor of two neglecten sulking nations. 
It was also at this time that Seeckt organized the “Special Branch R" in the 
Rekhswehr Ministry. General von Schleicher, later a Chancellor of the 
Rekhf placed his Berlin residence at the disposal of high Soviet officials for 
use as a meeting place and then went secretly to Moscow. 

a villa by the Lake of Geneva and was reported to have been summoned to Berlin with 
a view to proceeding to Petroprad and entering into relations with the Soviet povernment.” 

* Walter Gocrlitz, History oj the German Gew >^1 Staff, Now York, Praeger, 1953, pp. 
228-233. 

® Ernst Fraenkel, in “German-Russian Relations since 1918,” Review of Politics, Vol. 
2, No. 1, January, 1940, pp. .S2-53, points out that the pro-Russia n ten dencies of the 
German general staff were supported by German bu.sines^?“^ 

10 /Wd., pp. 53-54. The National People’s Party led the fipht against communism 
in Germany. De.spitc this, Hoctzsch was invited to Russia every year. Ironically, the 
German socialists were not allowed to enter Russia, while the German nationalists were 
welcomed with open arms. 
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[ Seeckt promised benevolent neutrality to Russia should she be attacked 
by Poland. Germany was to provide Russia with military advice. In return, 
Russia allowed the German general staff to test and perfect weapons and thus 
to circumvent the Versailles Treaty. This arrangement enabled the Germans 
to give on-the-spot training to specialists in various weapons, far from the 
eyes of the Allied control authorities in Germany. j 

Two organizations were created for the purpose oi acting as intermediaries 
between the Rdchswchr and Russia. One was the Gcselhchajt zur Fordcrurtf^ 
gewerblkher Vntvrfuhmun^en (Society for the Development of Industrial 
Enterprise); the other was the Bcrsol-Aktkn Gcselhchajt, located in Russia, 
where it engaged in the production of poison gas. Junkers opened two air- 
craft factories— one near Moscow and the other in Kharkov - where the 
construction of military aircraft was begun.*- fhiis cooperation between 
Russia and Germany was well under w^ay when the signing of the Rapallo 
Treaty in 1922 put the official stamp of approval on it; 'Phe treaty was 
drafted by Baron von Maltzan, a prominent exponent of the ‘‘Eastern" 
school of postwar (ierman diplomacy, and was signed on April 24, 1922, 
by Walter Rathenau and G, \, Ghicherin, who had slipped quietly away from 
the Genoa C'onference to the nearby town of Rapallo, Italy. 

The Treaty of Rapallo ushered in a period of ten years of the most in- 
tense cooperation between Germany and Russia. Under the provisions of 
Article 116 of the V'ersailles Treaty, France had tried to acquire reparations 
payments due Russia from (lermany as a means of 'settling Russia ‘s prewar 
debt to France. This scheme, known as the “Barthoii Flan," w is rejected 
by Russia when she signed the Rapallo Treaty which renounced all of 
Russia's reparations claims against Germany. The Ra[)allo I'reaty made 
Russia the first nation to favor revision of the Versailles Trt'aty and Germany 
the first nation to recognize the Bolshevik revolution, fo solidify the new 
pro-Eastern orientation of (lerman policy, ( ount Brockdorff-Rantzau, an- 
other member of the ‘‘Eastern" school, was appointed ambassador to Russia.* * 
Following the signing of the treaty, “Special Branch R" of the Rcichswehr 
Ministry sent its first group of officers to train in Russia during 1922. In 
1923 a tank school was establi.shed in Kasan and a school for combat fliers 
at Kharkov. Joint maneuvers by (ierman and Russian officers were con- 
ducted in Russia and East Prussia, and at the .same time, Russian officers 
w^ere being trained in Germany. Among tho.se receiving such tniining were 
the future Chief of Staff of the Russian army, I’ukhachevski, and Marshal 

Gocrlitz, op. cil.i pp. 2.M -232. 

For the que.stion of illegal rearmament see Goerlilz, op. cii.; W. M. Knight-Patterson, 
Germany from Defeat to Conquest London, G. Allen, 1945, pp. 397-403; and 

Helm Speidel, “Rcichswehr urid Rote Armcc,” Vierteljahrshefle fur Zeitgeschichte, No. 1, 
January, 19S.i. 

*^Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 38. 
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Zhukov of World War II fame and presently Deputy Defense Minister of 
the Soviet Union.” 

( During this time some rightist papers in Germany were strongly pro- 
ftussian. The desire to avenge the defeat of 1918 was far more important to 
some brands of the German Right than the threat of Bolshevism. Symbolic of 
the Tightest press attitudes toward the ((ueslion of Russia was a statement by 
Count Reventlow in the Rcichswartr: “An anti-Russian policy is an anti- 
German policy.” ’ ' Some nationalists, working both sides of the street, in- 
veighed against the danger of Bolshevism in Germany and assured Western 
audiences that Germany was hlurcjpe’s bulwark against communism. While 
German leaders belabored the “red threat," Germany continued to cooperate 
fully with Russia. 

Ironically enough many of the factories set up on Russian soil were 
financed by capital procured in Western slates. Altlujugh the Rapallo Treaty 
did not lead ( lei many and Rll^^ia into a formal military alliance, it did 
prepare the ground for close military coupeiation.*'' I'jring the Reichstag 
.scs.sion of December 17, 1920, the socialist deputy Scheidemann contemptu- 
ously told the communi>ts that from now on. should they be killed by the 
Reichsu'CiU, luey would have the jileasure of kn«»\ving that it was done with 
Soviet grenades.*’ 

Adolf Hitler came to piiwer in 193.5 partially through the parliamentary 
support of the German communists. On the Russian side, there was no 
indication of any desire U) abandon the Rapallo policy of the previous ten 
years. De.sfiite the oratorical conllict w'hich followed Hitlers rise to power, 
the Politburo was anxious to continue the Rapallo policy.*' In the propa- 
ganda conllict (iermany wa.^ clearly the aggressor. The Soviet leaders in- 

'MJoi'iIit/, of) (H , \). 2^\ assirts that Tukhaiiit*v>ki veas plumpiiij foi a Russo-German 
alliame in l‘M7, and. ]u)i!Uin'; to the Spanish War, arjjutfl that tlu VviMcrn powers were 
srckiiiK to exploit lor thfir own hiiwl'il thr hostility hitwirn Gen nny and Russia. He 
allegedly declared lor an alli.mce with Germany which would give Ru.s^ia a free hand 
in the Baltic loiintiuN, Piiland. Riini.inia, and Bulnari.i. 

Knight -Patterson. o/». fit., p 40.S Sceckt shared the same .sentiment^. In his book 
Wrj^r (Irut^fher Ansscupolitik, wiittcn in lO.H, he sdd “1 Russia! is obliged to consider 
the representatives of the great fa])italisl powers (France. Britain, and behind them, 
America) as the ihiel obsiaile" to her projects. From this emerges a certain community 
of interests l)etwern Russia .md Germany, which are both menaced b> the claims of 
lhe.se powers.” 

“Rapallo was not, as indignant BrilLsh and French commentatois insisted, a soviet- 
German ‘alliance.’ Hut it was a rappiochement between outL-i^t*;. each of which thereby 
enhanced, how'ever slightly, its bai gaining power in dealing with London. Paris and 
Rome.” Frederick L. Schuman. !^ovti't Politics at Home and Abioud, New York, Knopf, 
1949, p. 190. The official Soviet view tod.iy woulc -eeni to be that the military collabo- 
ration was a .secret con.spiracy between Trot.sky and the Reich sicehr This thesis is ob- 
viou.sK' untenable. Sec E. H. (\irr. “The Road to Rapallo,” Soviet Studies, I'nivcrsity of 
Glasgow, Vol. 1, No. .1, January, 19.^0. p. 234. 

'"See Ruth Fi.scher, Sttdin and Get man Communism, Cambridge, Ma.ss . Harvard Uni- 
vrr.sity Pre.s.s, 1948, p. .S.^0. 

*’‘See Isaac Deutscher, Stalin: 4 Political Bioftraphy, New York. Oxford, 194^, p. 409. 
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variably emphasized their desire to remain on amicable terms with the 
Germans.^® 

On the German side, important factions were still working for an alliance 
with the Soviet Union. The most important of these was the group gathered 
around General Karl Haushofer, professor of geopolitics at the University 
of Munich. Haushofer’s global thought was strongly influenced by Sir Halford 
Mackinder, the celebrated English geographer mentioned above.®® Mackinder 
saw Russia in control of the ‘‘heartland” of Asia: 

Ab wc foQbider ... the broader currents of history, does not a certain persistence 
of geographical relationships become evident? Is not the pivot region of the world’s 
fjolitics that vast area of Euro- Asia which is inaccessible to ships, but in antiquity 
lay open to horse-riding nomads, and is today to be covered with a network of rail- 
ways? There have been and are here the conditions of a mobility of military and 
economic power of a far-reaching and yet limited character. Russia replaces the 
Mongol Empire. Her pressure on Finland, on Scandinavia, on Poland, on Turkey, 
on Persia, on India, and on China, replaces the centrifugal raids of the steppemen. 
In the world at large she occupies the central strategical position held by Germany 
in Europe. She can strike on all sides and be struck from all sides, save the north. 
The full development of her modern railway mobility is merely a matter of time. 
Nor is it likely that any possible social revolution will alter her es.scntial relations 
to the great geographical limits of her existence. Wisely recognizing the fundamental 
limits of her power, her rulers have parted with Alaska; for it is as much a law 
of policy for Russia to own nothing overseas as for Britain to be supreme on the 
ocean. 

Mackinder had wished to warn his countrymen of the dangeis of a 
Russian-German alliance; Haushofer welcomed Mackinder's doctrine as the 
heaven-sent formula by which Germany would escape her world political 
dilemma.'- The policy followed in the early 1920’s by Germany vis-a-vis 

See Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia 192i>~-1941, London, 0.x ford, 1947, 
Vol. I, p. 94. 

Hans W. Weigert, Generals and Geographers, New York, Oxford, 1942, p. 116. 
Mackinder dubbed an area stretching from the Volga to the Yangtze and from the 
Himalayas to the Arctic Ocean the “heartland of the world.” The “world-island” consists 
of the continents of Europe, Asia and Africa, around which the lesser land areas of the 
world are grouped. “When our statesmen are in conversation with the defeated enemy, 
.some airy cherub should whisper to them from time to time this saying; Who rules East 
Europe commands the Heartland; Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island: 
Who rules the World -Island commands the world.” Sir Halford Mackinder, Democratic 
Ideals and Reality, New York, Holt, 1919, p 186. 

Sir Halford Mackinder, “Ihe Geographical Pivot of Hi.slory,” Geograpi^cal Journal, 
Vol. 23, January-Junc, 1904, p. 436. Haushofer’s ideas consisted largely in taking the 
very factors on which Mackinder counted as the props of stability and using them to 
upset, in Germany’s favor, Mackinder’s postulated stabilization between ;Britain and 
Russia. Mackinder, in his 1904 paper, wrote that “the oversetting of tht balance of 
P‘jwer . . . would permit the use of vast continental resources for fleet -building, and the 
empire of the world would then be in sight.” This might happen if Germany were to ally 
herself with Russia. 

See Robert Strausz-Hup£, Geopolitics, New York, Putnam, 1942, p. 167. 
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Russia accorded perfectly with the Haushofer view.“* The signing of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact was a reversal of the Haushofer policies. In 1939, Haus- 
hofer’s star was again rising. 

If Germany feared a two-front war, so did the Soviet Union. To the east 
of the Soviet Union stood her old antagonist Japan. But other than strictly 
geographic and economic relations played their roie in bringing the Soviet 
Union and Germany together again. Among the factors determining Soviet 
policy perhaps the most important was the position Germany had always 
held in the Soviet scheme for world revolution. In Bolshevik philosophy 
Germany always had been the classical example of the “antithesis” of capi- 
talism and revolutionary socialism. Her industries had developed rapidly; the 
working class had grown numerically, and the time for sudden “qualitative 
changes” .seemed to be near.-' Germany seemed to be the test case for the 
cogency of Marxian dialectics. Thus Soviet policy in the 1920's made “stak- 
ing everything on Germany” a basic principle of world revolution.-* 

When in 1921 Germany .seemed to sink into chaos, the .'oviet leaders”were 
convinced that Germany’s only escape from the noose with which the Allies 
had sought to strangle her economy was by the road of revolution. In 1923 
hopes were nigii that the time for revolution was tipe. 'I'hc elections in Ger^ 
many showed communism in the ascendancy. The tide of revolution was 
flowing. Under pressure from Mosc(»w the uprising was set to take place in 
Hamburg on October 23 , 1923 .*'’ The revolt was crushed. 

Upon the failure of revolution in Germany, the Soviets attempted to re- 
place (iermany in their world revolutionary scheme first with England anef 
then with China, both proved unworthy successf»rs: Britain's general strike 
petered out in 1926 , and Chiang Kai-shek purged the communists from the 
Kuomintang. Stalin, who at this time had assumed control of the Politburo, 
persisted in viewing Germany as the land most likely to follow Russia's 
example. As late as 1924 he said: 

- ‘ In thf (lay.« Icadini: up to tlu* Nazi aj»sumption of Karl !Iaubholer and Oswald 

Spenuler were active in Miiniih. Spenuler apfiears lo l>ave intluenced ^Iall^ho1cr and thus 
the pro-Russian orientation of many Germans. SpcnslerV Thf Dcclme of the W'e?/, pre- 
dicting the rise of Ru.ssia, was published in 1919. In lii> flour oj PcLi^ion, published in 
19.33, Spengler argued that Ru.ssia was unconquerable from outside: sheer distance had 
never been conquered; and any ofTtmsive against Russia would be like a thrust into empty 
space. Sec Max Beloff. op. <it., p. 9.=!. On the close attention given b> the Soviets to 
Geopolitikf .see Strausz-Hupc, op. cit , p. 137. 

2^See Hi.storicus, “Stalin on Revolution,” Foreifin Affair.s, January. 1049. p. 179. “The 
process of evolution is not .simply one of quantitative growth; insifinilic.Tnt and hidden 
quantitative change.s’ repeatedly aecumulate to a point at which radical an<l ‘open quali- 
tative changes’ suddenly occur . . Thus the numi >cal growth of the working masses 
in Germany pointed toward a sudden qualitative change from cajiitalism lo socialism. 

See David J. Dallin, Ru.s 5 ia and Postimr Europe, New Haven, Yale Tniversity Press, . 
1943, pp. SI* 52. For an'undcrstanding of the ideological importance of Germany within! 
the Soviet scheme of international revolution, this work is the best available. See espe-.J 
cially Chap. 2. 

p. 56. 

. 27 Bolshevik, No. 11, 1924, pp. SI-S2, as quoted by Dallin, op, cH., p. 58. 
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Of all European countries Germany is the one most pregnant with revolution; a 
revolutionary victory in Germany is a victory all over Europe. If the revolutionary 
shake-up of Europe is to begin anywhere it will begin in Germany. Only Germany 
can take the initiative in this respect, and a victory of revolution in Germany is 
a full guarantee of victory of the international revolution. 

In 1930, the Soviets again looked toward Germany as the country most 
likely to collapse under the onslaught of international economic crisis and 
to revolt against the capitalist order, for Germany’s Communist Party was 
the largest in the world. It was able to muster 4 to 5 million votes at the 
polls, it controlled important media of publicity and propaganda, and it was 
well organized. In addition, the strength of the Social-Democratic Party, the 
communists’ leading rival, was rapidly declining, and communism and Na- 
tional Socialism seemed to be moving toward an inevitable clash. In Sep- 
tember of 1932 a new revolutionary tide .seemed lo be rising. Moscow, con- 
vinced of the sharpening of the class struggle in Germany, instructed the 
German communists to sit on their hands as the Weimar Republic went to 
pieces. In Moscow the official organ of the Communist Party commented 
as follows: 

In Germany the proletarian revolution is nearer to realization than in any other 
country: and victory of the proletariat in Germany means victory of proletarian 
revolution throughout Europe, since cai)iiali>t Europe cannot exist if it lo.ses its 
heart. ... He who docs not understand the German question docs not under>tand 
the path of the development of proletarian revolution in Europe. 

Wilhelm Pieck, later communist boss of East Germany and then a guest 
of the Kremlin, asserted: “We are fighting for a soviet Ciermany. We will 
conclude a fraternal alliance with the I'.S.S.R., arm all the toilers, and 
create a mighty revolutionary Red Army." These [iredictions, though their 
error was soon to be disclosed, bespoke the high hopo.s which Soviet Russia 
placed upon Germany. It was Adolf Hitler, not Stalin, who changed Soviet 
Russia’s orientation from its pro-(iernmn course. 

Until Hitler broke the Rapallo thread, Soviet-German collaboration was 
uninterrupted; however, the record of the relations between the Soviets 
and the Western states was marred by hostility and painful incidents. -Litvi- 
nov alluded to this fact when he reported, in 1928, lo the Central Executive 
Committee that ‘^unlike some countries, Germany and Italy never com- 
plained about interference of the Soviet Union in their internal affairs.” He 
specifically referred to the unsatisfactory relations bet\ireen the Soviet Union 
and Britain and France: 

Efforts to destroy these relations [with Germany) are directed by the states 
which have been unwilling or unable to establish similar relations with us. . . . But 
the forces directed at a severance of Germany from the Soviet Union can offer her 

Bolshevik, Dec. 31, 1933, as quoted by Dallin, op. cH., p. 62. 
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as compensation only assurances and promises which are incompatible either with 
their general policies or with the system of the Treaty of Versailles. 

An interesting commentary on the Soviets’ unshakable faith in what may 
be called the German-Russian community of interests is supplied by Stalin s 
conversation in 1933 with Emil Ludwig, the well-known German biographer- 
journalist. Ludwig reported that, having told Stalin that everywhere in 
Russia he had observed “an extraordinary respect for everything American, 
even a worship of everything Amerkan.” the latter replied: 

\ou exaggerate. . . . We have no special respeet for everything American. . . . 
If one is to speak about our sympatlii(,'> lor any nation or, to be more correct, for 
the majorily of any nation, one would, of course, speak of our sympathies for the 
Germans. Ihero can be no comparis<;ri between these sympathies and our feelings 
for the Americans. 

Theu* seems hardly any doubt, in view of the long collaboration betw’een 
Russia and Germany, that the Soviet-Xazi pact corresponded more closely 
to Soviet expectations and projections than would have a Soviet-Western 
pact. - 

The que.'-lion must, however, be asked, why did the Russians ever nego- 
tiate with the WeM at all? Soviet tactics leading up to the Soviet-Xazi pact 
of 1930 were identical with these which bore fruit in the Rapallo Treaty of 
1922. Both operations are excellent examples of Soviet diplomacy in action. 
In both cases the Soviets negotiated secretly with the Germans while openly 
they negotiated with Erance ami Britain. In both instances, while they .se- 
cretly .sought to e.\tract a pact from the Germans, they feigned that they were 
clo.se to signing a pact with France and Britain. The memoirs of \Mscount 
D’Abernon throw con^iderable light on the Rapallo negotiations which closely 
paralleled the negotialion.s pieceding the 1939 pact. Theii the Soviet agent 
conducting the secret negotiations with the Germans was Karl Radek, who 
had slipped into Berlin in January, 1922, just prior to the Genoa Confer- 
ence. His mi.sbion was in (Ii.scu.^s with German authorities and business circles 
the best attitude to adopt at the Genoa Conference. D’Abernon wrote: 

. . . 'lo all he tells the same slory, that France is seeking a secret agreement with 
Russia, to whom she could promi.se trade credits. dii)lornalic ‘Juppiorl at .\ngora, 
economic aid for reconstruction jjurposes, and the payment by (Germany of a w’ar 
indemnity in aciordancc with Article 116 of the Versailles Treaty. . . . “Now, if 
you don't want us to be driven into the arms of France, make us a counter-offer; 
give u.s a loan, and agree to resume full diplomatic relations at onie, before the 
Genoa Conference meets . . 

It seems likely that the real reason behind the well-publicized Soviet 
negotiatiims with the West was to force the errant Adolf Hitler back into an 

See Vi'^count IVAbcrnon, Vt rsailles to RapallOf 1920-1922, New York, Do>ibleday, 
Doran, 1929, pp. 263- 265. See also Carl Joachim Friedrich, Foreign Policy in the Making, 
New York, Norton, 19.18, pp. 144 -146. 
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alliance with the Soviet Union. In order to guide Hitler back onto the Rapallo 
track it was necessary to raise the fear of the two- front war which had always 
haunted the Bismarckian, the “Eastern,” school of German diplomacy 

That the Soviet leaders, on their side, were banking heavily on the tradi- 
tional eastern orientation and fear of a two-front war seems obvious from a 

^statement Litvinov made in 1937 to an American journalist: 

; ^ - - 

Hitler and the generals who control Germany read history. They know that Bis- 
marck warned against war on two fronts. They know that he urged the reinsurance 
policy with Russia. They believe that the Kaiser lost the First World War because 
^ he forgot Bismarck’s admonition. When the Germans are prepared at last to embark 
upon their new adventures, these bandits will come to Moscow to ask us for a pact. 

It is possibly true that Stalin might have signed a pact with the British 
and French if the Germans had not signified their readiness to come to terms 
with the Soviet Union. Whatever faith the Soviet Union ever may have had 
in the will of the French to fight would appear, however, to have been short- 
lived indeed. In 1935, the Franco-Russian pact was signed. Yet in 1937 
Litvinov, the promoter of collective security and reputedly the great friend 
of the West, confided to an American publicist that France was through and 
w^ould never fight. Litvinov, replying to the question as to whether France 
and Britain would oppose Hitler’s next move in Czechoslovakia, said: 

Don’t tell me about our treaty with Czechoslovakia. 1 drafted that 'treaty. Read 
the text again more carefully and you will see that you are wrong.-; \Ve arc obliged 
to come to the aid of the Czechs under the League of Nations machinery and then 
only if France has assumed her 9 bligations. . . . Well, France won’t fight. France 
is through. - 

The widely touted assertion that the vSoviet Union would faithfully co- 
operate with the West for any length of time is unsupported by communist 
statements with the exception of an occasional oblique reference to the pos- 
sibility of coexistence or to revolution not being “for export.” Only one state 

•*'*The German Foreign Office was still manned by those Junker diplomats to whom 
Bismarck’s counsel was command and who thought Germany’s natural oriontation to be 
eastward. Count Schulcnburg, German .^mbassado^ to the Soviet Union during the 1939 
negotiations, was considered by the Nazi leaders so pro-Russian that it was necessary in 
1941 to keep Germany’s impending attack on Russia secret from him while preparations 
were being made. (Schulcnburg was a victim of the mass executions of leatiing Germans 
implicated in the plot on H* ler’s life, July 20, 1944. The plotters planned to sign an 
alliance with the Soviet Union.) Goeblwls wrote. “Our Ambassador in Moscow, Count 
von der Schulcnburg, hadn’t the faintest idea that the Reich was determined to attack. 
He kept insisting that our best policy would be to make .Stalin our friend and ally. 
He also refused to believe that the Soviet Union was making tremendous military 
preparations against the Reich. There is no doubt that one does best if one keeps the 
diplomats uninformed about the background of politics. . . .” Louis P. Lochner, J'ke 
Goebbels Diaries, New York, Doubleday, 1948, p. 87. 

■’‘Sec John T. Whitaker, We Cannot Escape History, New York, Macmillan, 1943, 
p. 268. 

’’^Whitaker, op. cit., p. 269. 
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in the capitalist world ever held a permanent position in the Weltanschauung 
of Soviet communism — and that state clearly was Germany. 

^ THE PACT OF 1939 

"in is not known which side initiated the German -Russian negotiations 
leading to the pact of 1939.'* '' The State Department publication Nazi-Soviet 
Relations 1939-1941 gives the impression that the Russians took the first 
fateful step,“;but this is not necessarily the case with respect to preliminary 
and unofliciaV' negotiations between secret emissaries. When negotiations were 
.started at the level of the foreign offices, both the Russian and the German 
press had already effected some kind of truce in what had been for years a 
ferocious war of invectives. ' This remarkable reconciliation could not have 
been brought about without prior intimate and friendh' contacts, and hardly 
without an informal agreement on a “personal basis.” 

Once the Russian.s had initiated the high-level discie^ions, they quickly 
made arrangements clearly indicating their desire to come to an agreement. 
The most important of these ‘'hints" was the dismis.sal, in May, 1939, of 
Foreign Cumii.iijsar Litvinov, reputedly the representative of a pro-Western 
orientation, and his replacement by Molotov- a few days after Britain had 
rejected a Russian counterproposal to the original British draft of an assist- 
ance agreement. This change in personnel w^as intended to impress upon the 
British that they would have to make greater efforts if they wanted to gain 
the suf:)port of the Russians, and indicated to the Nazis that the person of 
Litvinov, a Jewish citizen of the Soviet Union, was not to stand between Ger- 
many and Russia. :\s soon as Litvinov had been dismissed, the Soviet Charge 
at Berlin went to the German Foreign Office and “tried without asking direct 
questions to learn whether this event would cause a changr mi our | German | 
position toward the Soviet Union." 

Russian statesmen, like political experts in the West, had believed — or, at 
least, had acted as if they believed — that solidarity between East and West 
wa)uld stop Hitler. They joined the League of Nations, supported the policy 
of “collective security.” offered France a military convention (after having 
previously concluded a political accord), and insi.sted on a joint policy 
against the aggressors. During the Sudeten crisis. Foreign Comis.sar Litvinov 

French Ambassador in Rcilin reported early in May. 10>9, that a Soviet -Nazi 
rapprochement was in the making and might result in a new partition of Poland [French 
Yellow Book, Diplomatic Doiuments {tQ3S-1939)y New York, Reynal & Hc.rhcock, 1940, 
p. 1451. 

The very first document of Nazi-Soviet Relations, a memorandum by Stale Secretary 
Weizsacker on a vi.sit by the Russian Ambassador states: “It had appeared to me that 
the Russian press lately was not fully participating in the anti-German tone of the Ameri- 
can and some of the English papers” (pp. 1/.). 

30 The Bulgarian Prime Minister predicted the Russo-German pact in the fall of 1938 
to the French Minister. See John A. Luk&cs, **Political Expediency and Soviet Military 
.Operations,” Journal of Central European Affairs, Vol. 8, No. 4, January, 1949, p. 394. 

Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 3. 
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Stated on September 21, 1938, at Geneva: “Even composed as it is today, 
the League of Nations is still strong enough by its collective action to avert 
or arrest aggression. All that is necessary is that ... the machinery of the 
League of Nations be at least once brought into action in conformity with 
the Covenant.” Similarly, in a speech at the eighteenth congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in March, 1939, Stalin expressed his dis- 
pleasure at the vacillating policy of the “non-aggressive states, primarily 
England, France and the U.S.A.,” and stated: “We stand fnr the support 
of nations w'hich are the victims of aggression and are lighting for the inde- 
pendence of their country.” The Soviet Union negotiated with France and 
, Britain for the conclu.sion of a military convention. 

When the Soviets signed their pact with Germany in August, 1939, they 
knew perfectly well that war would follow immediately. Hitler did not at all 
hide his intention to attack Poland. From the very first, this pact was con- 
ceived and written down in black and white not as a nonaggression pact — as 
it was labeled — but as an agreement fur dividing Eastern Euroi)e between the 
Soviet Union and Germany,^’" or, as the text of tlie secret agreement runs, for 
“the demarcation of the spheres of inlluence of cither party.” ■' Article I 
envisaged “politico-territorial change” in the Baltic states: Aitide 11 fore- 
cast a similar change “in the territories belonging to the Polish slate.” Fhere- 
fore, when the Soviets signed the pact, they knew that llicy wtTe initialing 
an immediate German attack on Poland in which, incidentally, they soon 
participated.®® 

By contrast, might they not have deterred Hitler from attacking Poland 
had they signed a pact with Britain and France? To lie sure, this was not 
certain. However, only a few trained observers doubted in 1939 that a 
Russian-Western ■ agreement would, at least, reduce the chances of war. 
Hence, it can be concluded that the Soviets initiated a policy whii h certainly 
increased the danger of war and most jirobably made war inevitable. 

Confronted with the triple choice of defending Poland, of keeping neutral 
by doing nothing, or of sacrificing Poland, they sacriliced Poland. Having 

In the conversation with Stalin durinn the night of August 2S to 24, 19S9, Ribbcn- 
trop, according to his own report, inroimed Stalin that “indignation against Poland was 
so great that every single man was ready to fight. The German people would no longer 
put up with Polish provocation. Jn the course of the conversation, Herr .Stalin spontane- 
ously proposed a toast to the Flihrcr, as follows: ‘I know how much the Ciennan nation 
loves its Flihrcr ; I should therefore like to drink to his health.’ “ {Ibid., p. 7S ) 

33 Secret Additional Protoc( August 23, 19.i9, as published in Nazi-Soviet Relations, 
p. 78. 

33 The Secret Protocol contains the following agreement: “The question of whether the 
interests of both parties make de.sirable the maintenance of an independent Polish .state 
and how such a state should be bounded can only be definitely determined in the course 
of further political developments. In any event both Governments will resolve this ques- 
tion by means of a friendly agreement” (ibid., p. 78). The true Ru.ssian attitude tonrern- 
ing Poland was revealed by Molotov when he boasted; “One swift blow^ to Poland, first 
by the German army and then by the Red Army and nothing was left of this ugly off- 
spring of the Versailles treaty which existed by oppressing non-Poli.sh nationalists.” 
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finally convinced the Western powers of the dangers of appeasement, they 
themselves adopted that jiolicy at the precise moment when it was completely 
abandoned by the West. Instead of intimidating Hitler, they encouraged 
him. 

The que.stion, therefore, arises: Why did the Soviets abandon the policy 
of collective security for a policy of war? Why did they choose war instead of 
peace? Why did the Soviets deliberately provoke World War If? 

It is unfortunately impossible to give a fully documented answer to these 
questions. The Soviets have not yet opened their archives, even though 
thirty years ago they inveighed against “secret diplomacy” and published the 
documents of the 'Fsarist and provisional governments. Nor have Soviet 
statesmen written their memoirs. W'e are, therefore, compelled to proceed 
part of the way by deductive reasoning. 

There are, on the whole, three ba.sic hypotheses which may explain the 
causes of Soviet Russia's diplomatic reversal. 

Byrnes's Thesis. 'Fhe first hypothesis was advanced by lorrner Secretary of 
Stale James F. Byrnes, who sugge.sted that Stalin 

must have vv:\ . that, if the Xon- Wrosion f’;ut prevented the Western powers 
from coming to Poland’s idd. general warfare would he averted and the Soviet 
Union \N()uld have more time to develop its military <trenglh On the other hand, 
if the Western allits did go to \Nar the balance of .«itrength would l)e such that 
Russia would still have time to (rain and equip its armies. 

'Phis hyjx'lhesis i.s rather implausible. Stalin must have known that, in 
August. 19.^M. the Western powers were irrclrievai)ly committed to come to 
the assistant e of Poland. As a matter of fact, Russia's own policy had en- 
couraged We.slern firmne.ss to such an extent that, in .\ugust. 1939, it was 
no longer po.ssibic for Fngland and France to leave Polan:t to her own fate. 
It was, therefore, most improbable that the nonaggression would “buy” 
a limited war as against a general war. Was not also the theory of “indivisible 
peace’’ one of the principal ideas of Russian foreign policy? 

Second, the purely military interests of Russia were incompatible with a 
policy which would have led to a common (lerman- Russian border, the mili- 
tary strengthening of Germany, and the disappearance of the “cushion” of 
Poland without a concurrent neutralization of German military strength in 
the West. 

Nor can the intention of strengthening Russia’s armament have been the 
motive of the Molotov-Ribbcnlrop pact. If military preparations against 
Germany had been Russia’s [primary aim, it could have been attained much 
more effectively through a pact with the West. The Soviet economy was 
mobilized for large-scale armaments only on June 27, 1940, that is, after the 
French collapse. On that day the eight-hour working day was reintroduced, 
a seven-day week ordered, and mobility of workers prohibited. If Russia 

• James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, New York, Harper, 1947, p. 285. 
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wanted to gain time, she would not only not have accelerated, but would 
have delayed the outbreak of war between Germany and the Western powers.^ 

A Stolin Thesis. The second hypothesis was presented by Stalin himself 
in the course of “an after-dinner conversation at Yalta”: “The soviet govern- 
ment would never have entered into the Non-Aggression Pact with Germany 
had it not been for the attempt at Munich to appease Hitler and the failure 
of Britain and France to consult the Soviet Union on the subject.” 

There is no doubt that the Munich agreement had angered the Soviets. 
Still, such picayune reasons cannot have been the motive of a far-reaching and 
fateful decision by a responsible and powerful government. If Stalin had 
judged that it was in his interest to combine with the West, he would have 
done so even if the snub had wounded his pride more grievously. Actually, 
in March, 1939, he himself explained his attitude toward moralistic criticism 
of the Munich policy: “Far be it from me to moralize on the policy of non- 
intervention, to talk of treason, treachery and so on. It would be naive to 
preach morals to people who recognize no human morality. Politics is poli- 
tics. . . Stalin was certainly not so naive as his statements at Yalta 
would imply. He was using propaganda arguments suited to the occasion. 

In any event, Stalin s explanation at the Yalta tcte-a-lete seems to contain 
a great deal of belated wisdom, for it must have taken almost eleven months 
to find out that lack of consultation and appeasement of Germany by France 
and Britain in 1938 deserved to be punished by a German- Russian pact in 
1939. For that matter, the Western appeasement policy was officially ter- 
minated pn March 17, 1939, i.e., five months before Ribbentrop’s trip to 
Moscow.Vilussia agreed in April, 1939, to enter into a military agreement 
with Fra^e and England, and to this effect started neg<)tiations in Moscow, 
which ended only after the conclusion of the Ribbenlrop-Molotov pact. . 

These military negotiations were, undoubtedly, unskill fully and dilatorily 
conducted by the Western powers. The main stumbling block was Russian 
insistence on incorporation of the Baltic countries into the .Soviet Union and, 
as during the Munich crisis, on free passage of Russian troops through 
Poland. 

It should have been obvious that the solution of the Baltic problem was 
an issue to be settled by a peace treaty rather than a defensive military 
alliance. Moreover, an alliance concluded to maintain the territorial status quo 
could not very well be based on a redistribution of territory. Tlie Russians 
knew this, of course, and it is difficult to understand why they should have 
raised the question at all and thereby delayed the negotiations^ if not pre- 
cisely in order to achieve such a delay. The fact remains that the draft 

Ibid., p. 283. 

The Land of Socialism Today and Tomorrow. Reports and Speeches at the Eighth 
eenik Congress of the Communist Party o] the Soviet Union, March l(h2l, 1939, Mos- 
cow, 1939, p. 18. 
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treaty initialled by France, Britain, and Russia on July 24, 1939, yielded 
to the Soviets on this point. 

By contrast, Molotov had thrice stated a Soviet desire to create a “politi- 
cal basis'’ for Russo-German negotiations, namely, on May 20, on June 28, 
and on July 3. Moreover, the Soviet Charge at Berlin conveyed through the 
Bulgarian Minister the following hints to the (ierrnan government on June IS, 
1939: 

The Soviet Union faced the present world situation with hesitation. She was 
vacillating between three possibilities, namely the conclusion of the pact with Eng- 
land and France, a further dilatory ire.ilmcnt of the pact negotiations, and a 
rapprochement with (]erma;iy. This Iasi possibility . . . was closest to the desires 
of the Soviet Union. . . , ll German} would declare that she w’ould not attack 
the Soviet Union or that she would uiiulude a nonaggression pact with her, the 
Soviet Union would probably refrain fiom concluding a treaty with England. 

The pact with Germany was, then. Russia’s main desire; and she negotiated 
with the West in order to extract the agreement jrom the Sazis. The various 
discussion points raised by the Soviet^ were ‘Ted herrings” to delay the nego- 
tiations till late in summer when the (ierman.s had to make up their mind, or 
delay the war, 

Gafenco's Thesis. 'I’he third hspothesis explaining the causes of the Rus- 
sian revirement was set forth by (iregoire Ciafenco, former Rumcinian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and in 1^40-1941 Amba^'sulor at ^Moscow. He 
wrote: 

Russia was afraid of Germany. . . . Stalin did not believe any longer in the possi- 
bility of containing Germany by a collective efl'orl. He feared that the Western 
Powers . . . had abandoned Eastern Europe to Germany. In order not to be sub- 
jected to the first shock of the German troops, when Russia w:;*. alone, it w'as nec- 
essary quickly to oppose an eastern “realistic’’ policx to the egoiisiical policy of 
the West. . . . Stalin no longer fought to prevent ilu' war but only to divert it 
from his own borders. 

It would seem that this explanation is somewhat contradictory: if Russia 
had feared Germany, she would have made every effort to acquire powerful 
allies. Moreover, if she feared the Nazis, this also meant that she did not 
trust them; hence what could she gain by the pact? It seems to be true that 
Stalin suspected the motives of Britain and France, but did he suspect the 
motives of Hitler any less? The theory of distrust does not explain why he 
preferred one suspected partner over the other suspected partnei Nor does 
it explain why he should have suddenly becoine so distrustful of Britain and 
France in August, 1939, when most of the reasons for the distrust had disap- 
peared; and why he was less suspicious at an earlier date, for example, in 

Nazi-Soviel Relations, p. 21. 

** Grdgoirc Gafcnco, PriUminaim de la guerre d VEst, Paris, Egloff, 1944, p. 52/ 
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October, 1938, when he continued to cooperate with the West/ It is true 
that Stalin temporarily diverted the war from his frontiers, yet he sacrificed 
the Polish army, which could have operated as a buffer, and established a 
common frontier with Germany. He also sacrificed the French army and 
thus helped to deliver the Germans from the threat of a two-front war which 
they dreaded. If Gafenco s premises are admitted, the logical policy would 
have been for Russia to stay out of any agreement of alliance or cooperation, 
but certainly not to lure the Nazis onto the w^arpath, let alone directly and 
indirectly contribute to the strengthening of Germany’s military power. 

For these reasons it seems improbable that Gafenco accurately de.scribes 
Stalin’s thinking. Nevertheless, there is a grain of truth in this hypothesis. 
In March, 1939, Stalin had defined one of the tasks of the communist party 
in the sphere of foreign policy: “To be cautious and not allow our country 
to be drawn into conflicts by warmongers who are accustomed to have others 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them.'’ 

This meant that Russia did not want to enter into an alliance in which she 
would have to bear the brunt of offensive fighting. Since it became clear 
during the military negotiations at Moscow that France could not take the 
offensive for several years to come, Russia would have been the only member 
of the tripartite pact which could have attacked (Germany. Stalin olwiously 
had no intention of weakening or exhausting himself in such an effort, or of 
permitting the Western powers to become stronger so that, ultimately, they 
might dictate the peace. On this basis, his refusal to enter the alliance with 
the West was entirely logical. But the conclusion of the pact with Hiller 
remains unexplained. 

Stalin's Estimates. The over-all logic of Stalin’s policy depended on a 
specific assumption as to the defensive strength of the Western |)owors. In 
effect, if Stalin expected France to be easily crushed by Germany, he would. 
In order to assure his military survival for reasons explained above, have 
been compelled to enter into a system of multipartite security, whether t>r 
not he would have been obliged to take the offensive. By contrast, if he 
assumed that France and Britain could withstand the (lerman onslaught, 
he had nothing to risk. The Western powers would weaken (Jerrnany, though 
not defeat her conclusively, (iermany’s capabilities against the Soviet Union 
would be reduced and the Russians would .still be able, in case of attack, to 
count on the de facto military help of the resisting Western powers. The 
alliance could then be concluded at a later date, after France and Britain 
had “pulled the chestnuts out of the fire” for Russia. 

Fortunately, there are texts available which indicate that Stalin had made 
an estimate of the situation according to which the Western powers were 
stronger than the aggre.ssors. In his .speech of March 10, 1939, he stated 

The Land of Socialism, Today and Tomorrow, p. 16. 

As early as 1925, Stalin predicted the w.ir and Russia’s active participation. *'We must 
attack, but attack last*’ Sochineniya, Moscow, Ogis, 1947, Vol. VII, p. 14. 
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explicitly; “Combined the non-aggressive democratic states are unquestion- 
ably stronger than the fascist states, both economically and militarily.” On 
the following day, Manuilski was even more outspoken: 

The world reactionaries are deliberately creating the legend of the might of Ger- 
man fascism in order to weaken the people s determination to resist. Fascist Ger- 
many is not prepared for a big and serious war— she has not enough raw materials 
and foodstufis; her financial position is criiiLal; her coasts are vulnerable to naval 
blockade; her army is inadequately officered; her rear is a dangerous one for 
fascism. I he superiority of material bme is unduulitedly on the side of the so- 
called democratic states.’' 

Manuilski .spelled out precisely how superior were the “so-called” democratic 
states, among which he included the L’nited Stales. Then he added: “If the 
so-called democratic states pursued a firm policy of resistance to the fascist 
aggressors, combined with economic pressure, this would be a quite effective 
means of forcing the fascist stale^ to retreat." 

In view of the fact that the.se were policy-making s[)ceches delivered to the 
congre.ss of the Communist Party, there can hardly be any doubt that the 
above (|U()t:’^i(ji .. re[)resent the official estimate of the situation as made 
by the Soviet government in 103^^’* .\ctually, the.<e estimates reflect merely 
the professional and public opinion about (German strength as of 1939. Reali- 
zation of the true (lerman slreneth came everywhere only in 1940. 

But why. despit(‘ (Germany's fancied inferiority, should the Soviet govern- 
ment not have made an effort to delay war with the possibility in mind that, 
after completed reirmament of the West and Russia, war would never 
come? In July, 1935, the Soviet Ambassador in Paris, V. Potiemkine, visited 
the French Minister of \\’ar Colonel Fabry and proposed that Russia and 
France conclude a military convention after the pattern of tlu* secret alliance 
of 1892. Fabry an.swered rather stupidly: “You talk about var. Does war 
frighten you?" Potiemkine replied: “Why should war frighten us? The 
Russia of the Soviets emerged from the last war, the Europe of the Soviets 
will emerge from the next." 

As a second quotation, w'e may again refer to Manuil.ski’s speech. Dis- 
cussing the communist movements in capitalist countries, he cited the official 
History of the C.P.S.U. {B)-Shnrt Course and its distinction between just 
and unjust wars: “Just wars, wars that are not wars of conquest but w^ars 
of liberation, [are| waged to defend the people, from foreign attack and from 
attempts to enslave them, or to liberate the people from capitalist slavery, 
or, lastly, to liberate colonies and dependent countries from the yoke of 

In his conversation on August 1939, with Ribbentrop, Stalin stated that “Eng- 
land, despite its weakness, would wage war craftily and stubbornly ” “Herr Stalin ex- 
pressed the opinion that France . . • had an army worthy of consideration” {Sazi-Soviet 
Relations, p. 74). 

As quoted in Paul Reynaud, Lo France a sauvi V Europe, Paris, Flammarion, 1947, 
Vol. I, p. 117. 
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imperialism.’’ Thus, a war fought to liberate peoples from capitalism is con- 
sidered a “just war.” Soviet policy is, therefore, not pacifist. There would be 
no hesitation to wage a just war which would result in a “Europe of the 
Soviets.” 

With these two passages in mind, let us go one step further. It seems that 
the new Russian policy, as expressed in the nonaggression pact, was an- 
nounced and explained for the first time to a Politburo meeting on August 
19, 1939, a few hours after the signing of the commercial tieaty with Ger- 
many.''*^ 

Stalin allegedly made the following points: If the pact with (lermany were 
signed, war would break out immediately; after the destruction of Poland, 
Germany would attack the West. Stalin did not think that the West would 
be defeated but that the war would continue for a long time. Germany would 
be greatly weakened, but this would also be true of the Western powers. 
The contest would culminate in mutual exhaustion. 

If Germany were beaten very quickly, the Western powers would be able 
to march to Berlin and crush the communist regime that would (.‘merge as 
a result of a German defeat. Accordingly, Germany .should be supported 
economically by Russia in order that the war /)r protracted; in that case, 
the Western powers would be unable to destroy communism in defeated Ger- 
many. If, on the other hand, war w'ere avoided by a Russo-Western pact, 
Germany would be compelled to establish a modus vivendi with the West and 
Poland; such a development would constitute a danger for the Soviet Union. 

Stalin is said to have admitted that, in case of war, a (Jerman victory 
would also be dangerous for Russia: but he allegedly minimized this danger 
by pointing out that Germairy would be too exhausted for a war with the 
U.S.S.R. and would, moreover, have her hands full keeping France and Eng- 
land down, and administering her newly acquired overseas territories. Stalin 
believed that, in the case of a Western defeat, France would turn communist. 

***011 August 2.i, 1915, Lenm wrote an article on the “United States of Europe Slogan’ 
in which he stated {Selected Works, .New York, International PubJishers, 1943, Vol. V. 
p. 141) that victory of socialism in a few or even in one .single country is po.sMble. “The 
victorious proletariat of that country . . . would confront the rest of the capitalist world 
attract to itself the oppressed clas.ses of other countries, raise revolts among them against 
the capitalists, and in the event of necessity, come out even with armed force against the 
exploiting classes and their states/' This passage w^as quoted by Stalin in every edition oi 
the Problems of Leninism. Historicus {loc. cit., p. 199) indicates that Sjtalin used the 
passage in other works also, and adds: “This repetition in widely circutated works ii 
added evidence that Stalin nieans every word.” Stalin also trequently u.sed k passage fronr 
Lenin’s March 18, 1919, speech (Selected Works, Vol. VIII, p. 33): “We! arc living not 
merely in a state, but in a system of statc.s, and the existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialist states for a long time is unthinkable. One or tJie other mu.s1 
triumph in the end. And before that end suiwrvenes a series of frightful coBisions betweer 
the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois .slates will be inevitable. That means that if the 
ruling class, the proletariat, wants to hold sway, it must prove its capacity to do so b> 
military organization also” (quoted by Stalin, op. cit., p. 156). 

'‘‘^Reynaud, op. cit., p. 588; also Winston Churchill, The Second World War: Thi 
Gathering Storm, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 1948, p. 392. 
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In sum, if everything went according to Stalin’s plan, Russia would emerge 
as the dominant power in Europe, and the communist system would be in- 
troduced in a number of European states. 

This was also the official line of the central committee of the German 
Communist Party, which in October, 1939, stated that it had always believed 
that the liberation of the German nation could not be carried out except by 
war.”' As a matter of fact, this idea of revtilution though war is part and 
parcel of traditional Leninism-StalimVm.”*^ In August, 1939, the Soviets 
merely had their first excellent opportunity to spark that climactic process 
culminating in world revolution, a world war, without, at the same time, 
having to assume overtly the responsibility for this act. 

Regardless of earlier statements, these ideas were very much alive in 1939. 
For example, the connection between war and revolution was pointed out 
in Stalin's speech of March, 1939: "The bourgeois politicians know, of course, 
that the first imperialist world war led to the victory of the revolution in one 
of the largest countries. They are afraid that the second imperialist world 
war may also lead to the victory of the revolution in one or several coun- 
tries." Stalin’s party congress statement contained also the other crucial 

parallel document containing the secret instructions sent by the Russian Com- 
munist Party to the communist parties in eastern Europe was given by the Rumanian 
Prime Minister Calinescu to the French Ambassador. (It is reprinted in Cleorges Bonnet, 
fVw Einope: ilf M unit It « la iiutne, Geneva. Che\:il Aile, 144'<, pp 411/) Bonnet 

calls aUcniion to the fact tliat this Comintern document does not, in any way, charge 
France and Britain with the re.spondbilit\ for the failuie of the pact negotiations. 

■•-The idea was, for example, ileaily expressed as early as 1907 in the Resolution 
adopted at the Seventh International .Socialist Congress at Stultsiait .Alter declaring that 
wars are ‘‘part of the very nature of capitalism,” it goes on- ‘‘In tase war should break 
out . . . , it is their I the woiking ilas.ses’l duty ... to utilise the economic and political 
crisis created by the war to rouse the masses and therein to hasten the downfall of 
capitalist class rule” (quoted from V 1. Lenin, CoUected Vot Will, “The Im- 

perialist War; the Struggle against Social- Chauvinism and Soci:il-P.u lism 1914-1915,” 
New' York, International Publi.shers, 19^0, p. 468). The entire volume i: lull of comments 
l)y Lenin on the relationship between w'ar and revolution (•^ee, lor example, pi>. .M7, 358 
and 395). The resolutions of the Sixth World Congress ol the Comi.itern (1928), entitled 
'rite Struggle against Imperialist and the Task of the Communists, which has been 
rightly called the Soviet Mew Kampf, discu.ssed this rclationdiip at full length. The main 
point is that war militarizes the workers and trains them in the ii>e of arms. Thereby 
“imperialism creates the prerequisite^ for the victory of the proletariat in the civil war.” 

In his magnum opus Stalin mentions the connection between war and revolution by 
staling that wars lead to “the mutual weakening of the imperiali-^ls, to the weakening of 
the position of capitalism in general, to the acceleration of the advent of the proletarian 
revolution and to the practical inevitability of thi.s revolution.” It this statement is turned 
around, it would follow' that, in the ab.sence of war. revolution is not “inevitable” and 
that, in fact, it can be avoided. Since war may produce revolution anywhere, and there- 
fore also in the country of the warmakcr, he will be inclined to produce the war among 
foreign nations, and to keep out of the fray if he possibly can. 

®*Sce The Land of SocMism, p. 14. Potiemkinc’s and Stalin’s .statements contain a key 
to Soviet thought. Almost textually these same words were used again by Georgi Malenkov 
in his speech commemorating the thirty-second anniversary of the Russian revolution. 
According to this interpretation, the Second World War “led to the estahlishmcpt of 
people’s democratic regimes in a number of countries of Central and Southeast Europe, 
and to the victory of the great Chinese people. Can there be any doubt whatever that . . . 
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ideas of his apocr 3 rphal Politburo speech. The meaning of his March state- 
ment, as it ultimately applied to his secret August policy, becomes quite 
obvious if, in the text, “France and Britain” are substituted for “Soviet 
Union,” and “Germany” for “Japan.” 

The policy on non-interv^ention means conniving at aggression, giving free rein to 
war. and, consequently, transforming the war into a world war. The policy of non- 
intervention reveals an eagerness, a desire, not to hinder Japan, say, from embroil- 
ing herself in a war with China, or, better still, with the Soviet Cnion; to allow 
all the belligerents to sink deeply into the mire of war, to encourage them surrep- 
titiously in this, to allow them to weaken and exhaust one another; and then, when 
they have become weak enough, to appear on the scene with fresh strength — and 
to dictate conditions to enfeebled belligerents. Cheap and easy! 

There was, after all, no reason why Stalin should not himself practice such 
a “cheap and easy” policy, when he saw an opportunity to pul it into effect. 

It is self-evident that Stalin's logic was valid only on one major condition: 
namely, that Russia was strong enough for the gamble and that she could 
risk the eventuality of a Nazi victory. In his March speech he presented his 
estimate of the situation in the following terms: “We are not afraid of the 
threats of aggressors, and are ready to deal two blows for every blow deliv- 
ered by instigators of war who attempt to violate the Soviet lH»rclers.” 

If Stalin had not believed in the accuracy of his forecast and in the sulTi- 
cient strength of the Red Army, he would have ordered most massive arma- 
ments already in 1939. It may be presumed that he based his estimate* of the 
situation on a comparison of the numbers of German and Ru.ssian divisions, 
and the quantities of equipment, and did not allow adequate weight lu tech- 
nological and qualitative factors. 

Let us now try to express the 19.59 alternatives of Russian policy in two 
sets of syllogisms: 

Alternative Onv: Tripartite pact with England and France. In a first 
variant, the major premise would be that this pact would lead to war be- 
tween Germany and Russia; Russia would be compelled to come to the 
support of Poland, or, were she to declare war against Germany but stay on 
the defensive, would expose herself to the full force of a Cierman offensive. 
Minor Premise: Russia would become exhausted in this fight; there was a 
danger that the West might ultimately support (Germany to crush Bolshe- 
vism. Conclusion: The West would emerge as the dominant power group. 
This alternative was cleaHy unacceptable. 

In a second variant of this alternative, the major premise would be that 
the tripartite pact would prevent war; in this case (minor premise) the 
West, owing to its rearmament, would become the dominant influence in 
Europe. Conclusion: Either Germany would combine with the West and 


a Third World War . . . will be the grave not only for individual capitalist states, but 
for the whole of world capitalism?" The New York Times, Nov. 7, 1949, p. 15. 
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ultimately oppose the vSoviet Union with Western support, or the status quo 
would be maintained. According to this variant, Russia would run a risk 
without a concomitant territorial and political gain. If, moreover, it was 
basic Soviet policy to upset the status quo, whether to strengthen the relative 
power of Russia or to further world revolution, this variant would also be 
unacceptable. 

Alternative Tivo: Nonaggression pact with Germany. Major Premise: 
Germany is not strong enough to defeat the We.st, nor would she constitute, 
in the case of an unexpected victory over France and Britain, a dangerous 
threat to Russia; the war with the West would have been too exhausting. 
Minor Premise: The signing of the pact makes immediate war inevitable, 
Germany having announced her intentions, and the Western powers being 
unable to default on their treaties of alliance and declarations of guarantee. 
Conclusion: The result of the war would be fourfold: Germany would be 
weakened; the Western powers would e.xhaust themselves in the struggle; 
by contrast, the relative and absolute strength of the Union would 

grow immensely; communism would spread into the territories to be annexed 
by Russia and possibly also into the territories of the belligerent nations, 
especially Vjeri.iany. 

Chestnut Strategy. At this point we may advance our investigation by 
tagging Stalin s j^olicy with a descriptive label. A good label was supplied 
by Stalin himself when he said that the Soviets did not want to pull the 
chestnuts nut of the fire for others. Mindful of the use of inverted “Aesopian’^ 
language by the communists, we may assume that Stalin really wanted others 
to pull the chestniits out of the fire jor him. 

Let u.s therefore call Stalin s technique of 1939 “chestnut stri^tegy.’’ Tt 
consists, ideally, in stacking the cards in such a manner that the kibitzer wins 
the game. In practice the kibit/er may be mnipellcd to participate in the 
game; if so, he wrill try to enter it at the last possible moment .vhen the others 
have already lost their |)ants and when he still has a big heap of chips. 

It is a gamble for the highest stakes with the least risk. Stalin wanted to 
get the che.stnuts but he wanted France, Britain, Polaiifl. and Germany to 
burn their fingers. This iiuerpretalion fits whether the stake for which Stalin 
was gambling was the e.xpansion of communism or the accumulation of 
Mother Russia’s power. 

('hestnut strategy was not invented by Stalin. Its essential features were 
analyzed as early as 1920 by Lenin himself, in a speech delivered on Novem- 
ber 26. Lenin said: 

The fact that we were able to hold on, this miracle, was entirely due to the fact 
that we took proper advantage of the hostility between German and American 
imperialism. We made a tremendous concession to German imperialism [Brest 
Litowsk], and by making a concession to one imperialism we at once safeguarded 
ourselves against the persecution of both imperialisms. . . . The example 'of the 
Brest Peace has taught us a lot. We are at present between two foes. If we are 
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unable to defeat them both, we must know how to dispose our forces in such a 
way that they fall out among themselves; because, as is always the case, when 
thieves fall out, honest men come into their own. But as soon as we are strong, 
enough to defeat capitalism as a whole, we shall immediately take it by the scruff 
of the neck. . . . 

To leave not the slightest uncertainty about the way in which his mind was 
working, Lenin added the following key sentences: 

What could have saved us still more w'ould have been a war between the imperialist 
powers. If we are obliged to tolerate such scoundrels as the capitalist thieves, each 
of whom is preparing to plunge a knife into us, it is our direct duty to make them 
turn their knives a^aiust each other. [Italics are the authors'. | 

For all practical purposes, this Lenin quote supplies a coherent and logical 
explanation of Stalin’s strategy in 1939. It paraphra.ses the old proverb of 
the tertius gaudens. 

CONTRADICTIONS OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA 

It is clearly impossible, without authentic Russian (iocumenls. to recon- 
struct the thinking of the Soviet government in all its details. It is certainly 
noteworthy that the Soviets did not see fit to publish any documenis and that 
they publicly interpreted their policy only by spurious and contradictory 
arguments. Why did they never publish a plausible interpretation? 

According to Bukharin, Lenin expounded in 1918 the theory that “one can the 
weapons of any foreign power against those of any other foreign nation,” Chestnut 
strategy was practiced time and again In Hiitain and Italy, the expansion of both conn* 
tries was partially made possible the •.Iruegles among their opponents 

August 31, 1939, Molotov made a ^iwech giving several explanations. In Potiem 
kine’s book several mutually exclusive interpretations were given of the piact w'hich, of 
course, differ widely from the explanations given by Stalin himself to Byrnr.s and (’hunhill. 

To Churchill, Stalin pointed out that he had formed the opinicni that Britain and 
France did not want to go to war if I’oland were attacked, all hough it is hard to see how 
this opinion was arrived at: it was first expressed by Zhdanov in an article in Pravda pub- 
lished on June 29, 1939. Stalin also explained his pact by the military weakness of France 
and Britain (Churchill, op. cit., p. 391). 

Potiemkine quotes Stalin’s speech of July 3, 1941, according to which an offer of a non- 
aggression pact by a neighboring power simply could not be declined by any peace-loving 
government; this on the condition that the territorial integrity, independence, and the 
honor of the peace-loving government vveie not put in question. Yet Germany was not a 
neighbor; Stalin had previously declined numerous offers of perhaps more profitable pacts; 
and the pact destroyed the independence of Poland. 

Then Voroshilov is quoted to the effect that the negotiations with France and Britain 
were not broken off because of the pact with Germany but, on th.' contrary', the pact with 
Germany was concluded bccau.se these negotiations had been un'-utces.sful 

Finally A. M, Pankratova and Potiemkine themselves expound their own theory (Poti- 
emkine was then Deputy Foreign Commissar), namely, that the pact upset Anglo-French 
projects to isolate the Soviet Union and direct German aggression against Russia, Not the 
slightest proof is offered for this theory. It is contradicted by the actual behavior of the 
Western powers. On the strength of the actual behavior of the Soviet government, it can 
he argued much more plausibly that the Russians tried to direct German aggression against 
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The very confusion of the explanations given by the Russians themselves 
shows that they have not seen fit to divulge the true motives which led them 
to conclude the pact with the Nazis. Two explanations come to mind: either 
the Soviet government blundered ; or the revelation of true motives would 
endanger the effectiveness of Soviet policy in the future. Whatever the 
reasons, the fact remains that the So\iets concluded a pact with Germany 
which launched the Second World War and by which they waged, jointly 
with Nazi Germany, an aggressive \\ar against Poland. It is a fact, too, that 
the Soviets, at the most crucial moment in the interwar period, abandoned 
the policy of collective security in order to support and participate in 
aggression. 

The most charitable view one may take is that the Soviet government 
based its decision on a faulty infeipretation of British and French intentions. 
Stalin may have rea.soned that the British and French wanted Russian sup- 
port in case they were drawn inio the wai. but that they were unwilling to 
give the same guarantee to the Soviet Union Allcgedl> the We^^tern powers 
refused to guarantee the Rushan borders; nor did the\ promi',c tAeir sup- 
port of the Soviets in case of ajmression against Russia proper. 

As early as May 9, 1939, Piime Minister C hamberlain pointed out in the 
House of Commons that this Russian interpretation of the British- French 
offer was quite incorrect. He even went so far as to sav that Great Britain 
and France weie prepared to allow Russia to reserve the right to enter the 
war after England and France had already done so. Haidly any precedent 
will be found in history of mi generous an attempt to allay the alleged sus- 
picions of another government. Nevertheless the Russians did not abandon 
their ^^suspicions.” 

Did the Russians really believe, as it is stated in PotiVnikincs book, that 
England and France altemptcsl, under the camouflage ot iheir negotiations 
with the Soviet goveinment, to isolate the Soviet Union and “by refusing to 
assume the obligation of mutual assistance, hoped to deflect the German 
aggre.ssion against the U.S.S.R. If so. their policy and, for that matter, 
one of their most important decisions, was based on faulty knowledge of 
British and French intentions. It was also based on an inadequate forecast 
concerning future German aclitnis, capabilities, and timinj,. 

By contrast, if the Russians were honestly convinced of the sinister designs 
of the Western powers, why then did they counter with an equally sinister 
scheme and, by refusing to support the West, deflect German aggression 
against France? The Russians applied prec. dy the same policy which they 

the West V P. Potiemkine (ed ), /storh Diplomatii v Period PoiUoiovski Vtoroi Xfirovoi 
Voiny, 1945, Vol. Ill, pp. 711./f 

Potiemkine, op. rtV., p. 6^0 This version is flatly contradicted by the text of the 
Franco-British-^viet Agreement. July 24, 1939, published in Bonntt, op. dt., pp. 401- 
403. In this document the United Kingdom and France pledged mutual defense against 
“direct and indirect” aggression as unequivocally as did the U.S.S.K. 
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accused the West of practicing. The theory according to which the Russians 
acted on poor intelligence has probably some merits, yet intelligence alone, 
be it poor or excellent, never explains a policy. Policies are predicated on in- 
tentions; intelligence is merely one of many factors that must be considered. 

SOVIET-GERMAN COLLABORATION 1939-1940 

Vhe German- Russian nonaggression pact constituted direct support of 
German aggression. jRegardless of the motives of the Soviet government, this 
was its actual effect. On October 18, 1939, Ribbcntrop wrote to the German 
Ambassador at Moscow concerning his negotiations with Stalin in August. 
According to this version, Ribbentrop had opened the discussion by remark- 
ing that he did not come to ask for armed assistance in case of war. (This 
was a slap at the British and French.) The Germans were strong enough to 
win a war against Poland and the Western countries combined. 'I'o this Stalin 
is alleged to have replied “with his characteristic clarity and precision." *’• 

Germany was taking a proud attitude by rejecting at the outset any armed assist- 
ance from the Soviets. The Soviet Union, however, was interested in having a strong 
Germany as a neighbor and in the case of an armed showdown between Germany 
and the Western democracies the interests of the Soviet Union and of Germany 
would certainly run parallel to each other. The Soviet Union would never stand for 
Germany’s getting into a difficult posi^n. 

Loyally observing this pledge, me Soviet Union lent Germany valuable 
military support. They supplied Germany with badly needed raw materials, 
especially oil, iron ore, scrap iron, chromium, manganese, platinum, phos- 
phates, foodstuffs, cotton, and- lumber. Second, the communist parties were 
directed, through the Comintern, to facilitate German military operations, pn 
France, the communists did their best, or worst, to undermine national 
morale and to delay armaments. Even in the United States not :i little of the 
labor trouble during those years was traceable to the communists — and the 
trouble ceased as if by enchantment on the day following Germany's attack 
on Russia. Qhird, Russia supp(jrted Cierman military operations. Russia 
facilitated German communications with Japan and lent diplomatic support 
to Germany’s attack on Norway and Denmark. Russia profited from the 
alliance with Germany by taking Polish territory and defeating Finland. ) 

The record shows that the Russians, while they aided and abetted Germwi 
aggression, from time to t'me also made difficulties. Prior to the Norwegian 
invasion, for example, they suspended oil and grain shipments to Germany. 
They also made it difficult for the Germans effectively to use their “North 
Base,” the anchorage near Murmansk. The German Ambassador could not 
explain this sudden negative attitude since, as he pointed out in a memo- 
randum of April 11, 1940, nothing at all had happened to make the Russians 

Nazi-Sovkt Relations, p. 125. 
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angry. He suspected that Allied psychological warfare had had its effects and 
that the Soviet Union ^‘feared being forced by the Entente into a great war 
for which it is not prepared.” The sudden termination of the Finnish War 
was believed by the Ambassador to have come about from similar consid- 
erations. Yet after the Norwegian invasion, there was “a complete about-face” 
on the part of the Russians which the Germans explained by the theory that 
the capture of Norway had relieved the Soviets of a “great burden of anxiety,” 
namely, of becoming involved in a war with the West,^^ 

It seems that /the Soviet government reconsidered its pro-German policy 
after the Germans had defeated France within a few short week^ In fact, 
the collapse of the We.stern front showed very clearly that Gemany pos- 
sessed immense military capabilities and that she was much stronger than 
had been believed previously by virtually all governments, including that of 
the Soviet Union. In the words of the Russian Minister to Sweden, Mme. 
Kollontai, as reported to the Orman Foreign Office on June 13, 1940, “it 
was to the common interest of the European powers to place themselves in 
opposition to German imperialism. It had become evident that the German 
danger wa.. greater than had been believed. ’ 

I It is only from this moment on that the Soviet government greatly acceler- 
ated its armaments and took action to strengthen its frontiers by incorporating 
the Baltic Stales and Bessarabia. Vxt the same time, the first serious issues of 
conflict with Uiermany emerged/ First, German trade deliver ies t o Russ ia 
lagged behind; while the Soviets had^ ^livereJ their raw materia ls, ttie 
(igriiiaiis had laileJ to live up to the ^ stipulations of the contra ct. Second, 
ter ntgrhri- diapu t cr arose. Rus^ desired to annex Rumania s Bucovina^ yet 
because of German objections had to be content with half of the c ovete d 
terTifofy: 

^ In Au gust, 1940, the Germans and Italians arbitraUd frontier disputes 
between Hungary and Rumania and imposed on them the so-called Vienna 
Award which, in substance, dismembered Rumania. The Rus sians objected 
st renuously on pi f grrmnrt s that Germany Had violated her pact with the 
Soviet Union and that Russia .s houldJ m T been c.on>Hilted^ The Russians 
werT^onTTym 'gfciunJTrand the Nazis could offer only a few lame excuses. 

TdTbp ^vetythmgTlhe Germans and Italians concluded an alliance w ith 
TaDan"(^eptembcr iv). tSTm eaning ot which, for simple geographica l rea- 
^ohS T^as quite obvious was to “promote the prosperity of their p)eo- 
plS’’— but w hich theyju^pains to descr ibe to the Soviet government^ as an 
alli ance directed again st the Unite d States and desjgnedjojj ring the .Amer i- 
can “\^rmongers” tcT their serises. The Soviets professed to accept that in- 

Ibid., p. 140. 

The alliance followed, within a few days, Hitler’s decision to abandon the invasion 
of Britain. The German general staff had started working on operational plans against 
Russia sometime in August. 
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terpretation, again showing their eagerness to “trust'^ the Nazis more than 

anybody e lse. 

i here were many minor irritations. One d ay, th e Germa ns obtained from 
Finland rights of passage, but did not inform the Kussians. On another day 
they sent troops into Ruman ia^ afle ^jT ^ ag Hpf^nsp^agam st England! 
Then the Germans cut down their industrial deliveries even furthe rv^ 
✓^’^hen Nazi-Soviet felations had reached an impasse, the Germans invited 
Molotov to come to Berlin — possibly as a cover for their preparations for an 
attack on Russia, but possibly also as a ‘‘last attempt” to arrange a settle- 
ment on Nazi terms. In Berl in, the Germans offe red Molotov a deal, to wit, 
a division of their respective Lebemraume.^ 

The Germans invite d the S oviets to^ enter t he T ripartite pact be tween 
Germany, Ital y, and l^pan. A ccording to~the Na ^ersion> this was an offer 
to Russia to mr ticipate in the crusade agaTnst Britain States. 

The Russians agreed to this ^roposaf “in principle.” Then_tlie-JGarmans 
produced a dra ft tr^ty^ ccoraing^ lo which the ^o^^t Un ion was to declare 
its readiness “to cooperate politically,'’ tha t is. nm militari ly with the three 
powers, l o the dralt agTt^emeftfWainippended a secret protocol which pro- 
videdlo r the division of spoils . ^ 

According to this draft agreement “the Soviet Union declares that its 
territorial aspirations center south of the national territory of the Soviet 
Union in the direction of the Indian (Jeean."^ Clearly, to satisf>L-these 
aspirations the Soviet Union would ha ve been compelle d to take up arms. 
A second secret protocol stipulated that the Montr eux agreement concerning 
the Dardanelles was to be abrogated and that the Soviet Union was to obtain 
the right of unrestricted passage of its navy through the Straits at any time 
while no other nations, with the exception of the Black Sea countries, were 
to have that right. 

Within le.ss than two weeks after Molotov’s return to Moscow, tHk Soviet 
government declared that it was prepared to accept the draft of the four- 
power pact,^but it stipulated the following conditions: withdrawal of all 
German troops from Finland; permission to conclude a mutual assistance 
pact between Rus.sia and Bulgaria; establishment of a land and naval base 
“within the range of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles by means of a long- 
term lease”; recognition that the Persian Gulf area south of Batum and 
Baku constituted the “center of the aspirations of the Soviet Union”; and 
abandonment by Japan of her concessions in northern Sakhalin. There was 
also to be a stipulation for military and diplomatic measures to be applied 
against Turkey Sb^ld that country not “agree” lo tht proposed Straits 
convention.®^ J 

With this counterproposal ,\Soyiet foreign policy not only openly sided 
with Germany against the Anglo-Saxon countries, but also aimed at the 

^^Nazi-Soviet Rehliom, “Secret Protocol No. 1,” pp. 250, 2S7. 

Ibid., p. 258. 
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despoliation of the British Empire, Turkey, and Iran; and possibly of Fin- 
land and Bulgaria. TOere was not even a pretense at a ^‘democratic” or 
“peaceful” foreign p<Micy. There was no resistance against, but participa tion 
in, aggression. There was^ncT^ resistan ce gainst ^‘fas cisT aggressio n” but 
>^uppoil, assistan ce, and partici pation In “fascist aggression.” N^a shred 

was^eft of the concept of collecti\^ secufTryr 

Bui was it pernaps an attempt to gain time and to improve Soviet positions 
vis-i-vis Germany? If so, the Soviets would have acted more wisely if they 
had shown less intransigence and had compromised with the German^^r 
obviously, the Soviet condi^ s were unacceptable to Hitle r. It se ems as 
thou^ the JSoyie^ consi^ecTthe propose tSritoiTal division's a settle- 
ment tharwouldJasTroTa^ to 

obtairr^j mximum share in tr osp ective territnrjal rpHi\frihiitj^ n 

The Germans did not accept the Soviet conditions, and intensified their 
wa r preparations. Thfe Kusslki i^-TnJpare ntly did not realize that the situation 
h ad changed completely, and forT'wHii e reladons cominued to b^rel atively 
good. Co ntacts with the AxislTeramfe j^in somewhat closer o n the occas ion 
:Atmi?T(T 'fTfatsu oka s ^si t to BeTlin and Moscow. A 
the Soviet Union took'a none too friendly stand 


few weeks iatei, however, 
during the Viifyn<;lnyfn«tk iii A pril. 1941^ and co ncludcdj i nonaggression pact 
Yugoslavia prior to the German attack. ^ 

^The Soviet government receb^d numerous^ warnincs that Germany would 
attack Russia, including warnings from London and Washington. Yet the 
Soviet government failed to lake these w'arnings seriously. Did they not 
come from the democratic countries whose policy it was to embroil Russia 
in a war with Germany? The ( ierman attack on June 2 2. 1941, was a mili- 
Jary surp rise. Thp it seems, had closed their eyes and pro ceeded on 

tW a pri ori assiimp tinn that Hitlen was a trustwonhy i' ellua. ^^^ate^•er the 
e xplanation, the military surprise cannot be argued aw.i y. One fact is no t 
cofttfoversial : Soviet-p^dkyJ]} 1941 was based on woefully inadequate intel- 
liKenc^.!i — ^ 


GERMAN-SOVIET RELATIONS DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

To recapitulate, the Soviet Union w'as willing to participate with Germany 
and Japan in an alliance against Britain and the United States. Through this 
alliance they hoped to gain control over the Middle P3ast. from the Black Sea 
to India, and to arrange a mo(fus vivendi with Germany in Fastern Europe. 
They probably also hoped that German^ , Japan, Britain, and the United 

"2 “Stalin said that the Russian Army had been confronted with a surprise attack: he 
himself believed that Hitler would not strike but he took all precautions possible to mo- 
bilize his army. Hiller made no demands on Russia, hence they were forced to organize 
a defensive line of battle.’^ Report to Roosevelt by Harry Hopkiii'i. 1941, as quoted by 
Robert Sherwood in Roosevelt and HopHns, New York, Harper, 194S. If this^/is an accu- 
rate report of what Stalin told Hopkins, it shows a great deal of confusion in Stalin’s mind. 
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States would destroy each other in an unending holocaust while the Soviet 
Union would grow stronger. That Hitler al^ acked t he Soviet Union wa s not 
Stalin s fault. The^mmuoi st''leader^ his^ ^ ffr^i^iLi he con fl^ation. 

I Howrvef7T55^ attack was due to the inner logic of (Jermany’s problems; 

'Germany never could win Kuropean hegemony, let alone world dominion, 
without destroying Russian power, and it could not defeat Britain without 
controlling Russian bases and resources (any more than it could defeat Russia 
without being helped by Britain). There is hardly any doubt that the 
German attack demolished many of Stalin s ambitious projects.y 

From June, 1941, when the fateful attack came, to the end of the battle 
of Stalingrad in January, 1943, the relations between Nazi Germany and 
communist Russia were those of bitter and deadly enemies. On the (ierman 
side this hostility against all things Russian went so far as to reject the co- 
operation which anticommunist Russians and Ukrainians offered against the 
Soviet regime, not to mention the ferocity with which the Nazis went after 
Communist Party members. Only the German army, which was suffering 
from manpower shortages and which had a more accurate understanding of 
the military situation than the Nazi politicians, tried to reconcile the popu- 
lation of the occupied territories. The German army employed rnillitms of 
nationals from the Soviet Union as auxiliary forces. 

After the German defeat at Stalingrad .several significant changes occurred. 
In the first place, Stalin tried to negotiate a separate peace with Germany, 
although he never brought himself to offering really advantageous terms. 
Second, the Soviets created, from the prisoners taken at Stalingrad, the so- 
called Free German Committee. The purpose of this committee, which lom- 
pri.sed quite a few high-ranking- officers, was to propound the advantages of 
a future German policy in the spirit of Bismarck and Rapallo and on this 
platform perhaps to bring about the large-scale defection of (ierman military 
forces fighting in the east. .Another purpose ap[)arently was to threaten the 
United States and Britain with the ghost of Rapallo. 

The Free German ('ommittee disappointed Soviet expectations.’’^ Fhe plan 
never was implemented in a proper fa'^hion, partly because the hatred against 
Germany had grown to a point where policies of this kind were inapplicable. 
It was very difficult for the committee to function in the front lines. In addi- 
tion, the appeals of the Free (jerman Committee did not strike responsive 
chords in the German soldier *s breast, and the expected large-scale defection 
did not take place. The rei' 3on for this was not only the stubbornness of the 
German commanders but the failure of the Soviets to develop their relations 
with the committee into a real and honest policy as distinguished from a 
propaganda stunt. The Soviets were vacillating between several policies; they 
never trusted the committee fully. Neverthele.ss, the committee was not dis- 

Heinrich von Einsiedel, / Joined the Russians, New Haven, Yale University Prc.ss, 
195.V 
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solved. It was used as a sort of training school for noncommunist German 
collaborators. 

On the German side, a parallel and similarly abortive operation was under- 
taken aiming at the political collapse of the Soviet system and at the defec- 
tion of the Red Army. There was the attempt to set up legions of Russian 
minority nationalities, such as the 1'alars, and, above all, the experiment 
with an all-Russian liberation movement under the Russian General Andrei 
A, Vlassov. There was a great deal of close cooperation between these 
various anticommunist organizations and subordinate German elements, but 
what the real effectiveness of Vlassov s contingents would have been is con- 
jectural, since they never were f)ut to a real lest. (;erman leadership was 
afraid to give Vlassov free rein f(jr fear that he would put the Russian house 
in order and thus ultimately re-treale the Russian threat. The one solution 
which Nazi leadership was willing to advance was entirely unacceptable to 
the Russian opposition: the dc'^t ruction, or at least radical diminution, of 
Russian state power. When in the end the Nazis divided to modify this 
policy, they had lost the war. 


SOVIET IDEAS OF PEACE 

Thus neither Russia nor Germany could operate a policy of collaboration 
succe.ssfully even when that [)olicy commanded the support of a controlled 
opposition organized within the other cou:ary. Hence the war was fought 
to the bitter end. Soviet forces conquered Eastern (iermany including, thanks 
to the assent of the West, the capital city of Berlin. This conquest was almost 
as bloody and brutal as the earlier Nazi conquest of western Rus.sia. The 
Soviets, bent upon revenge, came as military victors and political oppressors. 
They proposed to make the Germans pay for the injii^iices they had perpe- 
trated. 'rile Soviets championed a Carthaginian peace foi Germany. Kbnigs- 
berg and the northern jiortion of Ea.stern Prussia were annexed to the Soviet 
Union. 'I'hc remaining parts of Eastern Germany east from the Oder-Neisse 
line, including Breslau and Stettin, were turmd over to Poland. The Soviet 
Union, and not Poland, was responsible for this monstrous settlement. The 
Soviets tolerated and caused the expulsion and evacuation of Germans and 
Vo/h(/n/fsrh^ from all slates <werrun by the Red .\rmy, including Czecho- 
slovakia. They removed numerous industrial plants, exacted reparations, 
imposed forced labor, carried out expropriations, collectivized agriculture, and 
opposed any Western move aiming to reduce the burdens on Germany. They 
imposed a rule of terror, the popularity which can l)e gauged from the 
fact that within about eight years of communist performance approximately 
10 per cent of the East German population went into exile. 

At the various postwar conferences, such as Moscow and London in 1947 
and Paris in 1949, the Soviets continued to advocate a draconian peace, 
asked for reparation payments to the tune of 10 billion dollars, opposed even 
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the most urgent economic reforms and refused to allow Germany political 
self-rule. By contrast, the Western powers speedily abandoned any ideas of 
the harsh peace they originally had advocated, gradually but resolutely took 
a stand against the Russian policy of destruction, initiated and partly fi- 
nanced German reconstruction, and ultimately became the champions of Ger- 
man freedom and independence. They disassociated themselves completely 
from Soviet policy, resisted extreme Soviet pressure — as, for example, the So- 
viet blockade of Berlin - -made it clear that they would not abandon Germany 
to the tender mercies of the Soviets, and in spite of threats and menaces al- 
lowed the formation of the Bundesrvpublik Deutschlaml (May 20, 1949). 
Thus a sovereign German state reemerged, and with it the hope of a better 
German future. On October 11, 1949, the Russians established in their zone of 
occupation the so-called German Democratic Republic ruled by the proxy of 
a “government" composed of communists and Soviet appointees. 


THE IMPASSE 

The Soviets were confronted by a series of quandaries for which they 
were unable to produce solutions. Using graduates from the Free (lerman 
Committee to staff the government (d Eastern Germany, they tried to de- 
velop a viable political structure. I'hey failed lamentably. Their collaborators 
were anything but trustworthy. Repeated halfhearted st hemes for setting up 
military or “police" forces in East Germany had U) be discarded. The Soviets 
were plainly afraid that such German military or semimilitary units might 
turn against them. A solution in the style of Korea, i.e., an attack by East 
German forces against the Bundesrepiihlik, was inapplicable, and this not 
only because the presence of .American and British forces made it so. Fhe 
Soviets not only w^ere unable to enlist the political cooperation of the popula- 
tion, but also managed to alienate the Germans to such an exlei.t that open 
rebellions occurred (summer, 1953). an unprecedented event in a modern 
dictatorship. While under the Soviet heel, East Germany turned into one of 
the most anticommunist countries on the globe. In Western Geimany loo, the 
strength of communi.sm declined to the vanishing point. 

Vet while through their actions the Soviets were arousing antagonism of 
the Germans, at the same time they naively hoped to enlist their help by 
political trickery. The ba,sic objective of .Soviet policy vis-a-vis Germany was 
to bring about “unity." Sm h “unity" did not mean so much the linification 
of the two Germanics as the expulsion of the Western powers fronj Western 
Germany and the expansion, directly or indirectly, of the Soviet orf)it to the 
borders of France, Belgium, and Holland. The Soviets posed as champions of 
true German “unity" in order to gain the support of public opinion against 
the Western powers, which allegedly stood for the status quo,, i,e., the Zer- 
reissung (ripping apart) of Germany. 
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Stalin's congratulatory telegram addressed, on the occasion of the founding 
of the German Democratic Republic, to Messrs. Pieck and Grotewohl (presi- 
dent and premier respectively of the republic) contained the following sug- 
gestive passage: ‘^The experience of the last war has shown that the German 
and the soviet peoples have been makiiu; the greatest sacrifices and that both 
peoples possess the greatest potentialities for the accomplishment of deeds of 
worldwide significance.” 

It is not .surprising that the Berlinn Zeitm^ accorded Stalin's message an 
enthusiastic reception, for this newsp:iper was -and, at the moment of this 
writing, still is— the mouthpiece of ihe communist-controlled government of 
Eastern Germany. It is, however, of more than passing interest that the 
editorial on Stalin’s message \\d< entitled 1922 and 1949. It greeted the 
birth of Ihe German Democratic Republic, blessed by Stalin’s congratulations, 
as '^Rus.sia’s return lo the pf)lii\ of Rapallo." The Germans, on their part, 
so Brrliner Zeitung assured its leaders, would resume the Rapallo policy on 
“a higher plane.” In view of the peculiar character of Lhe Berliner Zeitung, 
ostensibly the organ of the E:isl (ierman government and actually the mouth- 
piece of the Communist Party and its Russian masters, the meaning of these 
ruminations on the ‘‘RaiKillo [Policy" is crystal clear; an official Soviet invi- 
tation to the German nation to re>ume the Soviet-German connection.®® 

However, the realities of the situation militated strongly against a Rapallo 
on “a higher plane.” Disregarding the fact that the Western powers w'ere 
most unlikely to fall for this .Soviet bluff, .such a policy no longer can be 
executed. It would have to be ba^^ed on the willing cooperation of the German 
nation : yet for a long time such a cooperation will not be forthcoming. Too 
many Germans have suffered from the depredations of communism, too many 
have lost home, shop, and family, and too many have se^n the Soviet para- 
dise with their own eyes lo lend themselves willingly to -chemes which so 
transparently serve the Soviet purpose alone. Nor will the Soviets for a long 
time be able to trust the Germans. Hence they can obtain German unity as 
they want it only through tran^forming ('lermany into a satellite. This ob- 

For the complete text see Svuf Welt (Berlin), Vol. 4, No. PJ, 1949, p. 3. 

“‘'.See Berliner Zeitung, Oct 14, 1949. 

*•“ For a detailed and carefully documented account of the step-hy-step advance of Soviet 
policy from the Stalin-Truman-Churchill meeting at Potsdam (with its emphasis of the 
punishment of war criminals, rcpar.ilion.«, and dena/ihcalion) tc) the nineteenth congress 
of the Communist Party at Moscow, (October, 1952, see Boris Meissner, Russlund, die IVfsI- 
mdchle und Deutschland: Die smvjetisrke Deuischlandpolitik 1943-1953, Hamburg, 
Ndlkc, 19.S.i. This book also contains an interesting account of the two sch )ols of thought 
on German policy within the Politburo: according ’ • the author, Beria backed a **nationaI 
front,” i.e., a strong national German state no matter what its ideological coloration, 
whereas Molotov favored the sovietization of Germany and the elimination of the 
“imperialist,” i.e., conscrvative n.uionalist, elements in German society. There is an inter- 
esting discussion of w'hy the communist leaders rejected the neutralist movement in Ger- 
many (p. 224). See also the blueprint for a new “Rapallo policy” by Joseph Wirth in 
“Die Reise hinter den Eisernen Vorhang,” Dokumentation der Zeit, 1952, pp. H66--1174. 
• Wirth was German Chancellor in 1922, the year of Rapallo. 
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jective can be attained only, if at all, through war. To obtain even a mini- 
mum of cooperation from the Germans, the Soviets would have to change 
radically their policies in Eastern Germany. They would have to return at 
least part of the East German territory. Even if they were willing to do so, 
such a step would produce difficulties with I’oland and Czechoslovakia and 
necessitate large-scale population movements from and into Eastern Germany. 

Thus German unity under Soviet control is blocked. German unity in the 
form of an independent and ‘"neutral" Germany would require a contraction 
of the Soviet orbit, with concomitant reduction of Soviet power. A return to 
Rapallo, /.c., to a Russo-German alliance, would require as a prerequisite 
the partition and resettlement of Poland, without thereby necessarily attain- 
ing the Soviet objective. Under the circumstances it was logical that, time 
and again, the Soviets reverted to the policy of Potsdam- /.c., to the partition 
of Germany and the retention of East Germany as a satellite. 'Fhis was the 
gist of the Soviet reply to President Eisenhower’s address of April 16, 1953, 
and to the British plan submitted by Anthony Eden during the Berlin Con- 
ference early in 1954 laying down the conditions for a general settlement. 
Russia’s German policy had run into contradictions which cuuld not be 
resolved in a rational manner. .As a result, the Soviets have no choice but to 
live with the problem until there arises an opportunity which may allow 
them to make a new' approach. 


EVALUATION 

In evaluating the record of Soviet-German relations it is necc.-,sary to re- 
member that the Soviet Union is confronted by many problems in addition 
to the German questir)n. More(3ver, our knowledge of Soviet policy is im om- 
plcte. No one outside Russia — or rather, outside the Kremlin knows for 
sure why, for example, Stalin concluded a pact with Hitler in 1939 ami why 
during 1931 to 1933 he ordered the German Communist Party to engage in 
those bizarre maneuvers which made Hitler's accession to power inevitable. 

These reservations notwithstanding, the Soviet record in (iermany pro- 
vides a good insight into the mechanics of Soviet operations, which consisted 
of a mixture of diplomacy, propaganda, subversion, political warfare, revolu- 
tionary uprisings, provocation, and war. On the credit side, the alliance be- 
tween communists and Germans enabled the communists to come into power 
in Ru.ssia and to consolidate their world position. It led (o the Second World 
War from which the Sovi'^t Union emerged as the only victor, to a large 
extent to the detriment of Germany herself. On the debit side, the Nazis al- 
most destroyed the Soviet regime. The Soviets, in 1945, grievously impaired 
their chances when — instead of establishing themselves as the champions of 
German survival — they indulged their vindictive urges and thus blocked the 
road to peaceful collaboration. In their gamble for Germany the Soviets over- 
played their hand and thus forfeited their advantage to the West. By ad-. 
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vancing deep into the heart of Central Europe as conquerors, lugging behind 
themselves an unworkable social system, they overextended their position and 
blundered into a situation which curbed severely their freedom of action. Be- 
ing “contained” in the West, it was only natural that they again turned their 
attention to Asia, where they still had elbowroom for strategic maneuver. 

For the time being, Soviet policy in Germany has been forced on the de- 
fensive. By 1954 their objectives simply were to prevent the integration of 
Western Germany into the European Defense Community, to forestall West 
German rearmament in any shape or manner, and to hold on to their pos- 
sessions in Eastern (Germany. The Soviets, with their characteristic tenacity, 
were waiting for, and preparing liiture opportunities to resume ultimately, an 
offensive German policy. If such o|)port unities should fail to materialize, their 
position may become increasingly precarious, and the cancer of Berlin may 
spread throughout the Soviet orbit in Europe. 

The German workers are toduy the least likely among the world s prole- 
tarians to precipitate a communist revolution. In efiect, the Soviets' old 
allies in Germany were the nationalist.s, not the proletariat — which explains 
[)erhaps whr in German domestic [Militics after the Second World War, Soviet 
appeals were increasingly slanted toward German industrialists, pining for 
East Euroi)ean markets, and the unregenerated Nazis, f) anywhere in the 
world communism as an intellectual movement is played out, it is so in 
(iermany. 'I'he deep revulsion of the (ierman working classes and of the 
great mass of the (k'rman pecjple against Soviet ways ()f living and destroying 
may, in the end spell the greatest defeat suffered by world communism. 

In so far as the (Jermans were concerned, many of them had learned their 
lesson: the World War T policy of collaborating with the communi.sts was a 
grave mistake; the pi^licy of Rapallo prevented a settlement with the West 
and did not yield Germany any tangible results in the east the pact of 1959 
was paid for dearly by defeat and contributed greatly to tlie emasculation of 
German independence and power; Russian behavior since 1945 has shown 
clearly that collaboration with the Soviet Union cannot be advantageous 
to any of the ba.sic interests of Germany: and lastly, cooperation against the 
West between a gigantic Soviet Union and an enfeebled Germany is possible 
only if Germany were willing to forgo her national independence, reduce her 
living standards, abolish her economic and social system, and become a com- 
munist satellite. By .spring of 1954, the spirit of Rapallo was but a wan 
ghost. Tt is unlikely that a Rapallo policy in the proper sense will again be 
|) 0 .ssil)le before the Russians have evacuated Eastern (iermany or at least 
transformed by an entirely new approach the present crudely repressive sys- 
tem into one operated by discreet and remote controls. 

There is no doubt that the Germans would be prepared to make many con- 
ces.sions if they could per.siiade the Soviets to leave their country. But the 
essential concession would have to be made by the Soviets: the contraction of 
the Soviet orbit. 
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Soviet policy in Germany reveals much about Soviet objectives in general. 
There has been, however, a profound change in emphasis; the great stakes of 
Soviet policy have now become the conquest of Asia. The conquest of Asia 
and the domination of its former colonial and backward areas signify near 
world domination and, ultimately, the annihilation of American power. To be 
sure, in order to attain these goals, the Soviets must solve the problem of 
Germany in their own inimitable fashion. But this problem is now derivative; 
in order to expand in Asia and deal with the United States, the strategic po- 
sition of the Western powers in Europe must be made untenable. This re- 
quires the restoration of the situation of 1939, or if not the exact replica of 
that situation, then at least one that allows similar opportunities for maneuver 
-—a West uncertain of its course and rent by internal divergences, and a 
Germany that, as a minimum objective, can be manipulated into blocking 
Western moves directed against Russia and kept out of a Western system of 
alliance or, as a maximum objective, can be absorbed into the Soviet system 
by standard techniques applied by the Soviets to “friendly’’ countries alienated 
from the West by the bait of Soviet markets and by appeals to German 
revanche sentiments. That the old recipe was still a favorite one with the 
master — thirteen years after he had paved the way for a world war with the 
best of intentions of staying out of it until the capitalist states had finished 
each other off — can be gleaned from Stalin’s political testament (see Chap. 
22 ). 

Yet at the moment of this writing, the Soviets appear to be no nearer to 
their goal than they were at the start of their struggle with the West over 
the dismembered body of Germany. In fact, the goal appears to have re- 
ceded, for, by 1954, Soviet policy in Germany had reached an impasse. Whether 
the Soviets can extricate themselves by sagacious retreat (a feat unprece- 
dented in Soviet annals), or by making a detour through Asia or Western 
Europe, or by launching intercontinental warfare, these are the questions that 
intrigue and baffle Western statesmanship. History, as is its wont, may bring 
forth an entirely unforeseen situation invalidating the alternatives which are 
so plainly visible at the time of this writing. 
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Chapter 24 

IMPERIALISM AND COLONIALISM 


Almost instinctively, Americans are opposed to imperialism and colonialism. 
They hold “empire" and “imperialism'^ in low esteem and deem all nations 
by nature capable of self-government and hence entitled to self-determination. 
Hence colonialism — the rule of one nation over another aiul, more si)ecili- 
cally, the rule of an advanced over a backward nation — is considered evil. 
F.ver mindful of the origins of the United States, Americans favor the aboli- 
tion of all colonial empires, forgetting all too easily that the Americans who 
obtained their independence from Britain were culturally and politically as 
advanced as their rulers, militarily superior, and led by an ‘‘elite" who.'^e sa- 
gacity and acumen were of the highest order. Only a few colonial peoples of 
the 20th century measure up to these standards. This fad notwithstanding, 
the United States has lived up to its high principles and popular convictions. 
In 1946, it granted independence to the Philippines. Vet this gesture did not 
signify the end of colonial empires, including that empire under the American 
flag. Their survival poses multiple and difficult problems. 

MOTIVES AND HISTORY OF IMPERIALISM 

Any one or several of many powerful motives may induce a state to e.xpaiul 
its frontiers. The demands of military security or economic welfare may 
compel an otherwise peaceful state to venture upon the compiest of territory. 
Sometimes nations expand into .sparsely populated or even “uninhabited’’ ter- 
ritories for the purpose of settlement and of securing the fn)ntier population’s 
live.s and property against brigandage, tribal wars, and frontier raids. It is 
to suppress unrest and to establish the rule of law that the power of the state 
reaches into the frontier society, as .shown by the history of the American 
West, India’s northwestern frontier, Russia’s Siberia, and South .\ftica's veld. 
These types of expansion are not properly called imperialism. Imperialism 
is rather the tendency of a state to ex|)and without any particular reason in 
an unlimited fashion toward an unrestricted and undrfimible objective. It is 
expansion for its own sake.* 

’ ScR Joseph A. Schumpeter, Imperialism and Social Classes, with an introduction by 
Paul M. Sweezy, Oxford, Blackwell, 1951, p. 7. 
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Expansion of this kind usually is the work of a power-hungry elite teamed 
with a strong military organization created originally by wars of survival, but 
now requiring the practice of war in order to keep fit — a society, in brief, 
which looks upon war as if it were a national industry, as Mirabeau remarked 
of Prussia, or a kind of WPA for otherwise unemployed warrior castes. Exam- 
ples of expansionist societies in ancient history are Egypt, Persia, and, above 
all, Assyria for which kingdom war, like a royal hunt, was an end but not 
a means. Similarly, the Arabs, while ostensibly fighting for the propagation 
of a new creed, Islam, were not overeager to convert the vanquished to the 
new faith, lest they would have been compelled to award to others the very 
piivileges they wished to reserve unto themselves. Arabic society was a no- 
madic society which waged everlasting war. The .\rabs, far from taking to 
the sword because they embraced the new faith, accepted that prophet who 
was w'illing to proclaim the .sanctity of eternal w'ar.‘ Mohammed was a product 
of his .society, not the other way around; yet once the new faith was accepted, 
it became a stimulant of extranrdinary strength. 

Systems have been descril)(‘d erroneously as imperialistic because the real 
motives of their expansionist politics did not l)ecome clear to their contempo- 
raiies or to tiie historians. I he l»erman Hohenstaufen emperors, for example, 
have been condemned, especially l)y latter-day (ierman historians, for their 
policy of coiKjuest in Italy and their neglect of the (Jerman realm. It is 
argued that, instead of seeking glciry in the south, they should have admin- 
istered (lermany and expandcMl the (ierman Sicdlun^^srauni (area of settle- 
ment) to the east. Ihe fact of the matter is that the Ibjhenstaufens warred 
in Italy for reasons of domestic policy; only by keeping the feudal lords busy 
in war. and only by exacting tribute from Italy, then the wcalthie.st country, 
were Ihe Hohenstaufens able to stay in power. Their poliry w'as to rule Italy 
through the (lermaii knights and to rule Germany throi:-ii Italian money.*’ 

[f imperialism is defined a.s the quest for more jxiwer without any other 
objective but power. imperialiMii in the proper sen^e of the word may, in this 
century, have gone out of bii.Mness. Nowadays a different interpretation of 
the phenomenon has been accepted widely: im|)erialism and. sj^ecifically, the 
establishment of colonie.s in areas inhabited by “colored ’ or “backward” peo- 
ples are explained as the quest for economic gain. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, this int(*rprotati()n deri^'es from Marxian theory, which argues that 
the “capitali.st” system must expand its markets continuously. Economic 
growth allegedly is not possible in a closed capitalist system. In order to in- 
sure the growth of the system, large investments must be made Vet the capi- 
talists will not and cannot invest unless they find expanding markets for their 
products. Since markets cannot expand domestically, new territory must be 
pulled into the capitalist economy. The “surplus” of the capitalist prodiic- 

Ibid., pp. 52 -55. 

Ibid . p 63. 
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tion thus is seen as being wrung from the conquest of precapitalist societies. 
While on the one hand, imperialistic competition leads to international wars, 
on the other the ^‘extension of capitalism into new territories was the main- 
spring ... of the ‘vast secular boom’ of the last two hundred years.” ^ 

There is no question that the economic opening up of new territory has 
yielded great economic advantages. But this “secular boom” was due, above 
all, to the industrialization of the Western powers and to the expansion of 
their domestic markets triggered by increase of fK)pulation and purchasing 
power. The colonies were never significant purchasers of industrial products. 
It is only recently that the colonial areas have become important suppliers 
of vital raw materials. The raw materials on which the industrialization of 
the 19th and early 20th century was based, by and large, came from the 
industrial countries themselves. This is, to a large extent, true even of cotton. 
Only when oil, rubber, and tin assumed importance did dependence on 
colonial or underdeveloped areas become more marked. In the field of food- 
stuffs, dependence on tropical cane sugar was reduced greatly when industrial- 
ized countries began to cultivate sugar beets. In the future, however, the raw- 
material riches of the underdeveloped areas indeed will become crucially im- 
portant for the progressive industrialization of the world.’ 

Historically, “imperialism” is a complex phenomenon. The origins of 
present-day imperial systems may be sought in the period of the Cr usades. 
Venice and other Italian cities sought lo acquire ports along the Oriental trade 
routes. It should be borne in mind, however, that the spices of the East, for 
example, were indispensable for the conservation of meat and, therefore, 
for the survival of the population; hence the spice trade was not merely a 
question of “profits.” Furthernpre, establishment of advanced bases became 
necessary as a defense against the lurks. 

The next phase of imperialism began with Columbus’ discovery of 
America. Regardless of the motives which led to the expedition, the discovery 
was to have immense economic consequences. The .Spaniards carried off large 
quantities of gold which transformed the European economy. Although pri- 
marily spurred by the quest for gold, the conquistadors were founders of 
empire in their own right. Yet their empires did not last. Their most signifi- 
cant “accomplishment” was the destruction of native societies such as the 
Inca and Mexican states. 

Other maritime powers, especially Britain, seeking to halt the flow of gold 
to Spain and to divert it to themselves, embarked on a secular war of piracy 

^Sce Joan Robinson in her Introduction to Rosa Luxembui^, The AccHmidaiion of 
Capital (originally 1913), New Haven, Yale University Press, 1951, p. 28. ^ 

® The facts of this development have been characteristically garbled by Marxist theoreti- 
cians. It simply is not true, as Lenin asserted, that the First World War a war for 
the division of the world, for the partition and re-partition of colonies.” See' V. I. Lenin, 
“Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism,” preface to the French-German edition, 
Selfcted Works, New York, International Publishers, 1943, Vol. V, p. 7. See also E. Varga 
and L. Mendelsohn, New Data for V, /. LenMs Imperialism, The Highest Stage of Capi- 
talism, New York, International Publishers, 1940. 
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— naval guerrilla war — in the course of which their sailors occupied many 
islands and anchorages. Settlers sometimes followed, sometimes preceded, the 
traders and warriors. Thus were founded the early tropical colonies. 

These colonies supplied the first practical means for satisfying one of the 
most urgent nutritional needs of Europe: the production of sugar. Ever 
larger tracts were taken under cultivation, but since there were not enough 
Europeans to work the sugar fields— and, for that matter, no Europeans at all 
who could do sustained and heavy physical labor under tropical conditions — 
the natives were forced into bondage. 1 'he unsuitability of the West Indian 
natives for hard labor and their stubborn resistance to enslavement led to 
their extermination— one of the darkest chapters of European history. To 
improve their lot, Father Bartoloine de las Casas suggested that it would be 
more humane to free them and recruit plantation labor from more robust 
African Negroes, The demand for manpower thus led to the expansion of the 
slave trade and the establishment of slave-trading posts in Africa. 

Concurrently with these develi-pments, a large expansion of trade with the 
Oriental and colonial countries look place. Most of the trading nations oper- 
ated through trade monopolies, such as those created by Britain’s navigation 
acts. The ensuing competition liitween trade monopolies was settled not by 
price w^ars but by military means. In response to military requirements, 
ports and whole subcontinents were incorporated in those growing empires 
by military force or diplomatic negotiation and closed to the competitor’s 
trade. Trade exchanges with Asia, especially with India, were highly profit- 
able to both sides. European nations and trading companies entered into pro- 
tective and commercial arrangements with local states. They often partici- 
pated in regional conflicts, some of w’hich they themselves had excited but 
some of which they fought in order to protect their vassals and allies against 
pillage and enslavement. 

The religious struggles in Europe profoundly influenced tiie history of im- 
perialism. People who wanted to escape religious discrimination or persecu- 
tion looked for new homelands. The quest of religious freedom was the origin 
of much of the while settlement of North America and the Caribbean i.slands. 
On the other hand, the Christian church encouraged missionary work among 
the “heathens.” Some Catholic countries, especially France, entered into 
relations with overseas and Oriental countries. Though in these missionary 
activities as, for example, those of France in Southeast Asia during the late 
17 th and early 18 th century, the commercial element was not absent, re- 
ligious fervor predominated over all other motivations. 

Strictly military considerations accelerated the race for empire, albeit not 
as decisively as the quest for gain and freedom. Modern navies no longer 
depended on mere anchorages but on permanent supply bases whence they 
could replenish their stores of fresh vegetables, water, and ammunition. These 
bases and the settlements growing around them required the proteefion of 
garrisons. The garrisons’ demand for local services stimulated the growth of 
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the trading population and hence of the settlements. The first move set in 
motion a slow and often wholly unforeseen chain reaction; trade followed 
the flag as much as the flag followed trade. 

The wars which European powers waged in fUirope and for European pos- 
sessions engendered repercussions overseas. I'he belligerents extended hos- 
tilities to all their possessions; Frenchmen and Englishmen fought their 
battles not only in Europe but also on the North American continent, in the 
Caribbean and in India. Naval strategy had its own fluid logic. Naval opera- 
tions encompassed all the world oceans. Nelson pursued the French navy from 
one end of the Mediterranean to the other and across the Atlantic into the 
West Indies. Peace arrangements among the European powers involved 
cessions and exchanges of colonial possessions. European powers often entered 
into alliances with native tribes and princes. Native manpower became a 
significant addition to European military strength. Since now their very se- 
curity was at stake, the European powers continually .stirred up troubles in 
each other s colonial possessions. Local colonial wars occurred independently 
of European conflicts. The French revolution provoked many revolts - 
Jacqueries — in colonial areas, .some of which, like Haiti and San Domingo, 
achieved “independence.” 

Once the process had started, it developed its own momentum — as a result 
perhaps of the instinct of imitation and competition or because politics, like 
all of nature, abhors a vacuum. The challenge-response couise of the develop- 
ment was well described by a French observer. Tn 1 774, the Fremh Foreign 
Minister V^ergennes, in his Reflexiotis poUtiques vt secretes, wrot(‘: 

The conquests the English are making in India give them n great :i(l\Mnf.ig(* ovet 
the French in the financial and 'political affairs of Kun)|)e .Some means must be 
found to procure, for France position- in A.sia, which will counterbalance the.-e 
[English] advantages. 

Another memorandum reads as follows; * 

The English have established a post in the vicinitj of Borneo in order to e.xport 
gold, paper, camphor, the spires of the Moluccas, and other commodities the sale 
of which is extremely profitable in Europe, as well as in China and parts of 
India. ... It appears that nothing renuiiis but C'oehin China which has escaped 
the eyes of the English. But can we delude ourselves into believing that they will 
delay in advancing thither? If they detide to step in ahead of us, we will be ex- 
cluded forever. If they were to c.stabli-h them.selvcs there, they would regard us 
as their vassals upon every Asiatic coast. 

By the beginning of the 19th century, the Western Hemisphere had been 
settled by whites and Negroes; several colonial products had become in- 

Quoted by Charles B Maybon, In La Rvlation sur le Tonkin el la Coihinchhie, Paris, 
E. Chamjjion, 1920, p. 170, 

^ Charles B. Maybon, Histoire moderne du pays VAnnam, 1502-1820, Plon-Nourrit, 1919, 
P- 170: and Albert Septans, Le Commencement de VJndochine fran^aise, Paris, 1887, 
Challamcl, pp. 65^. 
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dispensable to the European economy; a hu^e amount of trade was being 
done with the Orient; and colonial possessions had assumed great military 
significance. 

Empires circled the globe, yet nowhere had anyone troubled to devise a 
grand design for empire building. There always was some specific and suffi- 
cient reason why this or that European natirm acquired this or that colony. 
The wisdom, however, of acquiring huge colonial [lossessions was much in 
doubt. e.specially since empires imjio.sed on their motherlands heavy economic 
burdens. Napoleon abandoned France's large holdings in North America. 
'Ihe Spaniards and I'ortuguese lost practically all their American possessions. 
Only the British, and to a lesser ('Xieiit the Dutch, were able to derive profit 
from their colonies, for they possessed the chief jirerequisite for colonial opera- 
tions, namely, sea p(»wer. But even in Britain, there raged a controversy as to 
whether or not the colonies wen*, as Disraeli put it, “millstones ’ around the 
British peo[)le’s necks. The aholitinn of slavery destroyed the economic 
basis of white settlement and, fur two or three generation.-, the economic use- 
fulness of the colonies. Vet tin* British, undaunlefl, proceeded to stamp out 
slavery a comment on the accuracy of the economic interpretation 

of history. 

in the lOih century, the pace of imiicrialist expansion |)eiTet)tibly quick- 
ened. Again, the forces impelling individual stales were most complex. 
France ventured into Algeria [urtly in order to divert domestic unrest — 
the Bourbons, having made ihem.selves e.xceedingly detested by the popu- 
lace. sought to ri trieve their jMipularily by martial deeds -and partly be- 
cause t)iracy in the Mediterranean had become an intolerable nuisance and 
world opinion called for an end to the infamies ()f the Barbary States. The 
conquest of .Algeria had not been planned but came ab«v..: as a by-product, 
so to speak, of military t)peraiions. Similarly, Britain accp.i cd bases in the 
Arabian Sea not so much for the sake of permanent aggrandizement as for the 
humane purp(»se of wiping out the slave trade. When, in the Orient, various 
British and Dutch trading companies displayed administrative ineptitude 
as well as economic and military weakness, the home governments stepped 
in and look over. 'I'hey handled -as protective powers -foreign and mili- 
tary affairs. They did not interfere with the domestic affaiis of their wards, 
except to curb .savage cu.stoms and advance education. 

Troubles with ('hina arose from the desire to open nj) trade with that 
large and sophisticated country. The Opium War was an earl\ and impor- 
tant step toward drawing ( hina into the mesh of world trade. Trade in 
opium was unquestionably a deplorable kind of commerce - but once China's 
barriers had fallen, trade in more conventional commodities became far 
more important; the “imperialist" powers joined forces to suppress the inter- 
national narcotics trade. In any event, Western imperialism was not 'fexpan- 
•sionistic; there was no attempt to conquer space. True, peripheral areas such 
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as Tonkin were conquered, international settlements and free ports were 
secured; Western administrators took over certain functions of the Chinese 
government, such as the collection of customs revenue; and the Western 
powers discussed, off and on, the partition of China, These encroachments 
notwithstanding, China’s independence was left intact. Nor did the West 
impinge upon the integrity of Japan. In other words, countries with highly 
advanced civilizations, while they were drawn into world trade, did not suc- 
cumb to “colonialism” in the true sense of the word. 

The expansion of European holdings in Africa followed upon the disinte- 
gration of the Ottoman Empire. Political and military penetration was not 
infrequently triggered by violence and sundry mischief perpetrated by natives 
against European traders and settlers as, for example, in Egypt. The African 
stakes of \\ estern imperialism grew immensely with the discovery of impor- 
tant mineral deposits, especially gold and diamonds in South Africa. Often 
the explorer paced imperialist expansion. Geographic exploration opened ‘Tree 
territory which was claimed for European countries. Entrepreneurs as, for 
example, Cecil Rhodes and King Leopold I of Belgium, followed hard upon 
the heels of the explorers and developed the wealth of Africa’s virgin areas. 
The history of the Congo, a mixture of exploration and business, is charac- 
teristic of this development. Toward the end of the century, the quest for 
new territory had become more or less an end in itself. Countries like Ger- 
many, which for a long time had refused to engage in colonial ventures, sud- 
denly felt that they could not do without colonial possessions if they were to 
maintain their status as true world powers. 

Once imperialistic compctUion had started, nations grabbed territory to 
round out their possessions, to improve their strategic lines of communication 
overseas, and to forestall the expansion of other nations. Imperialism reached 
its peak in the competition of the European powers for Africa at the end of 
the 19th century, and in the carving up of Asia into spheres of influence 
between Russia and Britain at the beginning of the 20th century. In the 
course of this process of acquisition and redistribution, tempers often grew 
short and international crises occurred with disturbing frequency. But the 
powers never subordinated their European interests to colonial aspirations. 
Metropolitan security remained the prime consideration. More<wer, trade 
exchanges among the imperial powers exceeded by far their trade with the 
dependent areas. 

There is no doubt that many colonies were established by brutal force and 
for the purpose of exploitation. But many colonies and depertdencies were 
founded by peaceful means. Quite a few came into being ai a result of 
treaties, some through liberation from an oppressive native ruler or decadent 
imperial power, such as the Ottoman Empire. Frequently, weak and defense- 
less native societies solicited the aid of imperial powers against dangerous 
neighbors. Not a few native societies themselves took the initiative in enter-* 
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ing into close commercial and political relations with European nations or 
traders. 

Hence it is quite impossible to talk about the “colonial system” as though 
there were only one imperial structure of uniform genesis and uniform social 
organization. The various dependent nations are at different levels of social 
and cultural development, ranging all the way from primitive tribal societies 
to ancient and complex civilizations. Economically, they may yield income 
to the motherland or to a small group of businessmen, or they may eat up 
taxes paid by the population of the motherland. Politically, the status of 
colonies differs from one of complete ‘■abjection to foreign rule to almost full 
self-government in all domestic matters and considerable freedom in for- 
eign and military affairs. Some dependent areas are being administered by 
the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. On the other hand, many 
“sovereign” nations, especially in Central and South America, which enjoy 
formal independence, are in fact colonies inasmuch as they rely for their 
capital needs, their defenses, and their administration upon foreign powers. 


EVALUATION OF COLONIALISM 

There are fundamentally twn arguments against colonialism. The first as- 
serts that colonial arrangement'i deny to the subjugated nations the right of 
.self-determination. Thcmgh thi.s is formally true, it is not always meaningful. 
Quite a number of colonies originally were built by the imperial powers from 
practically nothing. For exanijile, when Britain leased Hong Kong, it had a 
population of 7,500 persons; the demographic and commercial growth of the 
colony occurred under British rule, in re.sponse to British trade. The history 
of Singapore displays a similar pattern. The aboriginal population of the 
West Indies no longer exists; peoples live there today wh * ire composed of 
Negroes, mulattoes, East Indians, Chinese, Syrians, and i’.uropeans. These 
new peoples grew up in the cultural, linguistic, and religious orbit of the 
mother country and cannot, therefore, in view of the enormous differences 
among them, be considered as entirely distinct “nations." 

Whites have settled in some colonies for as long a time as, and occasionally 
even a longer time than, the ^o-called “natives.” 'fhey undoubtedly possess 
rights which must be protected. This is also true of the economic stakes 
which millions of white settlers acquired in many dependent areas, for 
example in North, East, and South Africa where they have cultivated the 
land, built the cities, organized transportation, established piiolic utilities, 
and set up the educational and health services. The granting of complete 
independence could endanger the position of the white minorities. 

On the other hand, there are cases, e^ecially in Asia, where colonial rule 
is not much different from the subjugation of one European nation by 
another. Vet, the principle of national self-determination, just as it has, proved 
•its Timitalions in Eastern Europe and in the Balkans, cannot be applied 
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mechanically in Asia without creating more inequities than it is supposed to 
remove. In some of the colonial areas the intermingling of many different 
races and cultures, the simmering of “melting pots/’ and long hist«)ries of 
cultural and regional rivalries make it likely that the withdrawal of the peace- 
enforcing imperial powers would be followed by racial and cultural strife. 
The overlordship of the white might be followed by the overlordship of 
another group, as happened in Indonesia where one group of Javanese as- 
sumed hegemony. Solutions through which every individual nation or tribe, 
or every typical mixture of races such as mulatloes, can obtain complete 
security in the absence of a dominant power are hard to find. Obviously, be- 
fore such solutions arc in sight, or before the native peoples acliieve sufficient 
maturity and race wars become improbable, the withdrawal of imperial con- 
trols would be inadvisable. 

The second argument asserts that colonies arc the object of unilateral and 
hence inequitable economic “exploitation.” In the past colonial exploitation 
has taken the fnrm of the payment of extremely low wages to native labor, 
the exploitation of regional resources largely for the profit of absentee 
owners, the imposition of trade monopolies, the exaction of high interest rales 
on loans from the mother countries, high taxation, and, above all, failure to 
reinvest profits made locally. This kind of “exploitation,” especially the pay- 
ing of low wages, occurs in all lands, not only in colonies. It is partly a func- 
tion of “productivity,*' and partly of conditions of labor wherever workers 
lack the protection of trade unions and legislation, and is largely the result 
of “underdevelopment’’ regardless of [xilitical form. 

However great may be the loss in terms of human welfare or conservation 
of natural resources caused by exploitation of colonial areas, it is balanced 
by the huge investments which the imperial powers have made in their pos- 
sessions for transportation, housing, public utilities, trade, industries, and 
health and educational services. Even the most backward c<»lonies of the 
leading imperial powers have now road systems, reasonable medical care, 
primary education, and rudimentary local industries. Hut for some rare 
exceptions, population in the colonial areas has been rising rapidly for the 
last hundred years and the average life expectancy has improved consider- 
ably. Standards of living continue to be relatively low hut are improving 
steadily. Quite a few colonial areas have reached higher per capita incomes 
than such western countries as, for example, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Italy’s 
Sicily.” The salient fact uf colonial history .since the end of the First World 
War is that a great deal of capital has been flowing into the colonial areas 
and that much of that capital was not in the form of loans and vejhture capital 
for profit but of grants. It is no longer accurate to talk of “exploitation” 
of the colonial possessions by their motherlands. In fact, in many cases, the 

”R. Strausz-Hup£) “Italian Foreign Policy,” Current History, April, 195.^ p. 217. 
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(nominal) debtors “very successfully exploited their [nominal] creditors.”'^ 
In any event, to use the Marxian lingo, much of the surplus produced in the 
mother countries found its way into dependent areas, where it was invested 
a joitds perdu, showing no return of any kind, not even of good will. A few 
examples may suffice: 

The American Red Cross poured into French Equatorial Africa during the 
Second World War IIS million dollars. After World War II, the United 
States made grants to Indonesia to the tune of 84 million dollars and, in ad- 
dition, advanced loans totaling million dollars. The Philippines received 
716 million dollars in grants and 97 millions in credits.^'^ While the American 
government’s program of aid was widely publicized, Britain, France, and 
Holland also have spent considerable and unsung sums of money over a 
period of many years. Western philanthropic foundations (which were 
endowed by capitalists) poured hundreds of millions of dollars into the 
g<M)d works of education and medical care. In addition, industrial and 
commercial firms as, for exam[»le, the Haut Kalangn Mining Company 
in the Belgian Congo, have built education and health facilities as w^ell as 
roads, power stations, and harbors without reaping monetary profits from 
such veiUuics. this does not me:m that the.se firms did not profit from their 
regular business. They benefited, however, the areas where they operated. 
The native po|)ulati()ns have as vet neither the ability nor the resources to 
build up trade and industry them.selves. If they had the resources and tech- 
nical know-how, it is doubtful that they would jiay higher wages or display 
greater social consciousness than Western enterprise. 

Unfortunately, no over all statistics of the total investment in colonial 
areas are available, but there can be no question that the sums are huge. 
Whether, on balance, the colonies have been “exploited " or “developed’’ is 
perhaps impossible to determine, given the ambiguous me'oong of the term 
“exploitation." Undoubtedly, the colonies have given up wee ih to the moth- 
erland, but undoubtedly, too, they are immea.siirably wealthier now than they 
were at the beginning of the colonial period. The wealth they gave up was 
fir.st developed by the Kuropean countries; later it was exchanged in trade. 
The term “exploitation" does not describe properly such complex and varied 
situations. .Actually the imperial system has drawn the colonial areas into the 
world economy and has enriched thc.se areas as well a.s the motherlands and 
the rest of the world. 

The colonial .system must plead guilty to one accusation: it undermined 
native civilizations, destroyed the structure^: of native societie.s and partly 
supplanted local political and economical usages by the undesirable as well 

‘’See M. J Bonn, Whither Europe: Union or Partnership, New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1952, p. 29. 

O’ U S. Department of Commeice, Foreign Aid by the United States Government, 1940- 
19S1, Government Printing Oflke, 1952, p. 84. 
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as the desirable practices of Western civilization. Undoubtedly, some precious 
values were destroyed in the process. Perhaps the rugged imperialists of the 
19th century would have suffered pangs of conscience if they had believed 
less firmly in the ideology of ‘‘progress.” No doubt, the most sordid conquest 
of the West was made by Hollywwd and technical gadgetry, and the ad- 
mirer of Asiatic culture and spirituality is welcome to deplore the change. 

Though one may harbor some skepticism as to the values of the Western 
World, one need not take too seriously the invidious comparison of Western 
materialism and the spirituality of this or that “exploited” people, especially 
if it is advanced (as it usually is) by persons of liberal convictions. Every 
single one of these civilizations was the concern only of a very small elite, 
and practically all were stagnant. Hardly any native society conforms to the 
critics' own standards. It may be debatable how many Indian widows the 
British .saved from the funeral pyre. It may be questionable how widespread 
was cannibalism in Africa and elsewhere. There is no gainsaying that, before 
the coming of the West, .slavery, torture, inhumane punishment, uncon- 
trolled disease, lawlessness, squalor and arbitrary government were, in Africa 
and Asia, the rule rather than the exception. These ancient ways may be 
romantic in books; their disappearance does not warrant an indictment of 
colonialism. 

The imperial powers did not succeed in eliminating these scourges entirely, 
but they reduced them greatly. They introduced almost everywhere the 
concepts of justice and of the inalienable rights of the individual. These 
“Western’’ concepts have been' revolutionizing the “inscrutable East” — and 
all tribal societies — and it is they who furnished material and moral strength 
to various independence movements directed against Western domination. 
That these Western-made improvements coincided with the desires of the 
native populations, once they understood the w'orlh of these improvements, 
will be confirmed by any observer who has seen the natives .save money to 
buy shoes, radios, motorcycles, and bfioks and appeal to the Imal policeman 
and judge. Even if “imperialism” had done nothing but abolish slavery and 
replace it by economic “exploitation” and Western law, it would have done 
a glorious deed; it would have tran.sformed chattels into persons. Without 
the works of imperialism we could not talk today about a world economy, 
let alone discuss the concept of “one world.” Imperialism was a historical 
phenomenon; it began, it had its day, and it mitst end. It displayed many 
unpleasant features. On the whole, it was a progressive force. The question 
before us is not whether imperialism could have done better, but what other 
force can in the future carry forward its civilizing mission. 

COLONIAL INSTABILITY 

Despite political, economic, and cultural progress in the colonial areas, the 
world colonial system has become unstable. The colonial peoples have been* 
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growing more mature and experienced, while losing the psychological handi- 
caps of tribalism, serfdom, and illiteracy. They are acquiring a properly edu- 
cated leadership, while at the same time displaying greater cultural and racial 
uniformities due to urbanization, racial and cultural co-habitation, and inter- 
marriages. Social and status differences no longer are quite as extreme. In 
a word, the populations of some colonial areas tend to integrate themselves 
into more cohesive societies. Some of these societies could be described as 
nations-in-formation. It would have made little sense, 50 or 100 years ago, 
to talk of an Indonesian or Jamaican “nation," and even today there is a 
certain affectation about such terms. Yet they do describe an emerging 
reality. 

A process of national integration is going on in Latin America, where na- 
tions have been acquiring distimi physiognomies developed from specific 
mixtures of particular Indian tribes with particular types of Xegroes and 
particular types of whites, all blinded into a [)arlicular type of society and 
economy. Heretofore these nation'^ (with the exception ot brazil), by virtue 
of the quasi identity of the Spanish ruling class, conveyed the impression 
that they wer*^ all “the .same." Ihe transformation of the Latin-American 
“one world” into a cosmos of many national worlds is an astonishing process. 
Perhaps its most astonishing aspect is the degree to which originally “similar” 
nations tend to differentiate themselves from each other, even when they are 
as small and live as close to each other as the nations of (Vntral America. 

In Africa a similar process is under way, although it is as yet not so far 
advanced as is the Latin-American metamorphosis. Here tribal societies are 
amalgamating into larger social groupings, which could be described as 
“protonations.” Each such group is simultaneously growing together and 
growing more differentiated in respect to other groupings. Everywhere these 
two simultaneous developments are accompanied by emergem fends tow^ard 
|)rivate ownership, commercialization, universal use of money in lieu of 
barter, acquisition of technical skills, gradual adoption of the Western system 
of material values living standards) and gradual conversion to one of 
the world religions. The emergence of a broader political conscience is paired 
with growing political ambitions which, as a result of the stimulation of 
human energy by improvement in diets, are being pursued with increasing ag- 
gres.siveness. As the amorphous masses of aborigines, natives, former slaves, 
outcasts, traders, settlers, and colonial masters develop into an articulated 
society, they acquire the fundamental prerequisites of representative self- 
government." 

Contrary to the legend, the imperial powers are rarely interested in deny- 
ing self-government to such societies but rather are anxious to turn the local 
obligations over to them at the earliest practical moment. If anything, the 

‘‘Articulation . . , is the condition of representation.” This vital point is usually ^ver- 
lookeyjn the contemporary debate about colonialism Sec Eric \’oegclin, The New ScuKce 
o’! Politia, Chicago, Chicago Cniversity Press, 1952, p. 41. 
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process has been too precipitate; democratic self-government presupposes the 
attainment of certain educational and cultural levels and elementary grasp 
of political, economic, and governmental facts, especially the crucial fact 
that in order to receive one must be willing and able to give. The historical 
experience of Russia and Eastern Europe shows clearly that semiliterate peo- 
ples who know just enough to embrace radical programs are as yet unfit for 
democratic self-government. Democracy is not a matter of constitutions but 
of learning; less a matter of '‘programs” than of attitudes, not a system of 
class or race warfare but one of compromise and mutual adjustment. A 
premature imposition, by fiat and from “above” rather than “below,” of 
“democracy” must lead to radicalization and gigantic upheavals. The Bur- 
mese experience of independence bears this out; so d»)es the record of Iran. 
Yet other nations like India (despite Kashmir) and Indonesia (despite con- 
tinued domestic dift'iculties) should, thanks to specific circumstances among 
which the long association with Western ways and institutions is not the 
least significant, fare better. Whether they will indeed use their patrimony 
wisely, only the future will tell. 

The support given by many Western groups to the so-called “nationalism" 
of colored peoples is based on an equivocation of the term ‘'nation.” 'Fhe 
Indians, for example, are not one nation, a fact which received its first rec- 
ognition in the partition of India and Pakistan. Languagewise, the Indian 
subcontinent is inhabited by about twelve “nations," and the number may 
be higher if other divisive factors, .such as religion and social structures, are 
considered. Nor are the Chinese a “nation.” Recent events have driven home 
the fact that erstwhile “Chinese” areas such as Tibet, Tonkin, ^Mongolia, 
and Sinkiang w^ere not stable components of ('hinese national domain and 
that their peoples remained outside (he C’hinese cultural orbit. But there is 
some reluctance to acknowledge the fact that Manchuria is not really a part 
of China and that the “Chine.se” themselves are not a unity but consist of 
several groups, similarly as the French, Italians, and Spaniards all speak 
Romance languages but do not form one nation. The chief ('hincse language, 
Mandarin, is spoken by only one-half of the Chinese, just as Russian is 
spoken by only one-half of the inhabitants of the Soviet Union. The domi- 
nant languages, Hindustani in India and Mandarin in China, are being im- 
posed in the same fashion as German and Hungarian were imposed on the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary, and presumably with the same perplexing re- 
sults. To accept the fiction that India or China represents one nation is simply 
to support the “imperialism” of Hindus and Mandarin Chinese; it is most 
certainly not in conformity with the doctrine of self-determination. These 
dominant population groups have progressed farther on the road to national 
maturity than the other groups within the geographical regions called India 
and China which are still largely in statu nascendi. This situation is analogous 
to that of Austria in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
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Whenever dependent areas move closer toward independence, conscious- 
ness of national identity may impede rather than hasten the coming of the 
day of emancipation. Thus, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the pagan and 
semi-Christian southern area, which is roughly one-third of the country, 
threatened to revolt if, upon withdrawal of the British, it were handed over 
to the Islamic northern Sudanese politicians of Khartoum. The issue still 
exists as a threat to an eventual independent Sudan. The southern Sudanese 
demanded continued protection of the British, while the Islamic northern 
Sudanese pressed for quick independence in a slate in which they will be 
predominant. Islamic northern Nigeria making up something like 12 million 
out of a population of vSO million in Nigeria, rose against southern demands 
for quick .self-government and inde[)endence in a slate in which the semi- 
(.'hristian semipagan south would be predominant. Islamic Nigeria demands 
continued protection of the British. It may or may nut be politically wise to 
keep India or China, the Sudan or Nigeria, “united," but it must be realized 
that such a policy does not flow logically from the acce[itance of the prin- 
ciples of nationalism or self-determination. 

Should the independenccJ^rd the-'^c nations have been delayed? As new 
social situations aro.se, the old political forms revealed themselves as out of 
date, 'rhe motherlands were too weak to hold by force colonies which wanted 
to break away; nor did they think that to do so would have been worth their 
while ecfmomically. The Cnited States took a somewhat childish delight in 
wairking toward the severance <)f imperial ties. The po.stwar crop of ex- 
colonies becoming independent states ow'es its existence chiefly to the shift- 
ing fortunes of the war, e.specially the weaknesses of the colonial powers be- 
fore Japanese aggression, and to the emotional gambits of American foreign 
policy, not to reasoned and careful policies. 

In those areas which remained under colonial regimes, im[)()rlanl changes 
took place. The gradual introduction of local and, in certain cases, of national 
.self-government engendered an ever greater partici[)ati(m of colonial peoples 
in political life and afforded them first experiences in the practices of rep- 
resentative government and trade unionism. In many instances the primary 
effect of these developments was the clamor for the acceleration of the 
process. The result has been more in the nature of unrest than of order, as 
could have been expected. 

In addition, the various colonies and ex-cnlonial states now entered upon 
closer relations with each other. Formerly, each colony maintained close rela- 
tions with its mother country but had little intercourse with neighboring 
colonies or other dependent areas. At present, increased migration among the 
various colonies and the expansion of intercolonial trade bespeak the growing 
interdependence of the colonial peoples. There are, moreover, joint security 
problems which require coordination. 

These trends have given rise to movements for regional groupings atnong 
the coTonies such as, for example, a British West Indies federation, a ilalayan 
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federation including Singapore, and an East African dominion. These tend- 
encies are strengthened by the efforts of the motherlands to reorganize their 
empires into systems of preferential trade, commonwealth structures, and 
political unions. They are resisted by some colonies which fear that they 
would lose whatever control over their internal affairs they were accorded 
by the motherland. For example, British Guiana and British Honduras are 
cool toward the idea of West Indian federation because they anticipate and 
fear large immigration from the more densely populated Caribbean islands, 
although an increase of population is the prerequisite for their own economic 
development. The inequality of treatment accorded various colonies within 
one empire and the differences of treatment between the various colonial sys- 
tems— -some of which, for example, granted select colonial areas the status 
of metropolitan territory and the right of parliamentary representation in 
the motherland (France)*- — as w^ell as the fact that a number of former 
colonial areas have achieved independence, have created in practically all 
colonies strong movements aiming at constitutional and political reforms. 

Economic developments accentuate this political instability. Increasing 
population pressure requires the introduction of new forms of ownership, 
especially land tenure, and production. The supersession of traditional ex- 
change systems by a modern financial and monetary structure has increased 
social and geographic mobility in colonial societies as well as the power of 
the dependent peoples. The influx of capital, the establishment of industrial 
and mining facilities, and the demand for salaried labor have nut only stimu- 
lated the economic consciousness (d colonial peoples but also evoked strong 
pressures for economic concessions and were conducive to a more sophisti- 
cated understanding of the inequities of colonial economic systems. The tra- 
ditional emphasis on monocultures had to yield to the pxiise of more evenly 
balanced economic systems, and with it went, to a degree, the particular 
vulnerability of the colonial societies to the economic ‘‘cycle.’* .At the same 
time, there emerged typical phenomena of modern industrialized societies 
such as blue- and white-collar workers, the urban unemployed and, perhaps 
most important, political parties. The colonial societies are in transition. 
Small wonder that they are politically unstable! 

^-The French Empire, the Union Franqatse, consists of “metropolitan France” and 
“France overseas” (France d*oulre~mer) . The President of the French Republic is its head; 
it has both a High Council and an Assembly. The High Council is composed of delegates 
of the French government and of representatives of the associated states. Qne half of the 
assembly consists of representatives of metropolitan France; the other half, of deputies 
from the “overseas dipartemenis and territories” and the “a.ssoiiated slates.” Overseas 
France comprises Algeria, the overseas dipartemenis, the overseas territories, and the 
French associated states. The latter are the protectorates of Morocco and 'Hunista, and the 
federation of Indo-China. Algeria’s three dipartemenis are treated as part df metropolitan 
France. The “overseas territories,” mainly in Western and Central Africa, arc run as de- 
pendencies, .somewhat like the Congo or Nigeria. The protectorates and the associated 
stales arc governed by native rulers under more or less discreet French gurveillance. 
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THE COLONIAL MENTALITY 

The modernization of colonial societies differs in many ways from the social 
and economic transformations which are wrought by scientific advance- 
ment and industrialization in Western countries. In the West, the progres- 
sion from a rural and feudal society through medieval city economies and 
the Industrial Revolution on to the world market evolved organically, inas- 
much as it followed the inner logic of Western development. The process 
corresponded to the thought and behavior {)aticrns of Western man; it 
spanned several centuries. By contrast, the development of the colonial 
societies involved the destruction of preexisting social structures, the adop- 
tion of different and alien thought and behavior patterns, and the telescop- 
ing of the entire process into a short period. Moreover, the relationship be- 
tween the ruling and the ruled clase.ss was entirely different from that obtain- 
ing in the motherlands. To this day. the ruling classes of most colonial coun- 
tries are racially and culturally alien elements whose primary concern is their 
own survival and the retention of their privileges rather than the develop- 
ment of the ‘:oc\;ty as a whole. 

The white ruling classes have developed a .specific colonial mentality which 
is one of the greatest obstacles U) the peaceful development of the colonial 
areas. In the first place, the whiles are imbued with a feeling of racial 
superiority. Hence they keep them.selves segregated from the native jxipu- 
lations, whom they try to ‘'keep in their place." It is true that the bars of 
segregation have broken in many of the colonial areas where white and 
colored now enjoy practically equal status. Yet regardless ()f official policy, 
the while ruling class makes every effort to maintain iLs .separate status and 
is unwilling to abandon any privilege which race and history may have con- 
ferred on it. This racial cleavage is one of the most pow^erfu: motives driv- 
ing the colored peoples to oppose the colonial status and, more si^ecifically, 
the continued presence of whites in colored areas. 

Secondly, while the whites in the colonial areas are in a hopeless minority, 
they are addicted to Malthusian practices although they may have never 
heard about that population evfiert s theories. They discourage the influx of 
additional white settlers, whether they be businessmen, farmers, and profes- 
sionals or whether they be industrial workers. In many case.s they are un- 
willing to accept whiles of ‘ inferior” nationality as their equals. Actually 
they often resist immigration even of those '.vhites, for example, refugees 
from totalitarian regimes, such as physicians, nurses, teachers, technicians, 
who could contribute valuable .services to white settlers as well as natives. 
Their exclusion is usually defended by the argument either that the market 
for these professional service.^ is saturated or that the natives should not, be 
deprived of jobs, an attitude which is either condoned or strongly supported 
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by the officials to whom motherlands intrust the administration of their 
colonies. 

Thirdly, the whites are unwilling to abandon the various economic privi- 
leges which they were able to acquire throughout the years. They seek to 
maintain market monopolies and to keep wages low.'^he economic colonial 
system displays some shocking injustices which the governments themselves 
are slow in remedying. For example, the price of gasoline produced in 
Trinidad from local oil deposits is higher than the price for which the same 
gasoline is sold in Britain; sugar production on Martinique and Guadeloupe 
has been for years in a depressed state because the French government dis- 
criminates in favor of the metropolitan sugar-beet producers; the sale of 
Antilles rum is kept to a minimum in order not to hurt the interests of the 
French and Algerian winegrowers. The colonies do not always profit from 
their ties with the motherland even in cases where their imports would not 
compete with metropolitan producers: every year the British buy large quan- 
tities of timber from Russia, while they do little to exploit the timber re- 
sources of their own colonies, for example, British Honduras and British 
Guiana. 

The colonial mentality reveals itself most blatantly in economic policies. 
The colonial powders built roads and schools and provided for many basic 
necessities of life; but otherwise, while they do not stille economic [irogress, 
they do little to enhance it. Medical services in most colonies are still inade- 
quate. In 1950 Indt)-China had only one physician for 49,000 inhabitants; the 
ratio of physicians to inhabitants in France is 1:1,300. The British colonial 
administration, undoubtedly the most progressive of all, was staffed at the 
end of the Second World War by about 800 service doctors and 600 agri- 
cultural and veterinary specialists, and it had altogether less than 3,000 tech- 
nicians and specialists on its payroll. Kven ten times this total of 4,400 would 
not meet the demand for trained personnel. Yet these deficiencies could have 
been remedied easily through employment of non-British hhiropeans as well 
as through the acceleration of higher education in the cohmial areas them- 
selves. Many English physicians who allegedly are practicing in the colonies 
are ILsted as ‘Temporarily absent,” hut only a few non-British candidates are 
admitted to take their place. A few medical schools, colleges, and universities 
have been established, especially after 1945, but the educational facilities of 
dependent areas still compare unfavorably even with backward independent 
countries. In the French Union, Malthusianism and exclusi{)nism were driven 
to the extreme of discouraging voyages to, and sojourns in, the colonies by 
Frenchmen although some of these possessions are legally 'Ulfpartements**: 
The French traveler must deposit a large sum of money so that the government, 
if it so desires, can send him home. Thus, Frenchmen are not allowed to move 
freely between the various part.s of their “metropolitan” domain. Needless to 
add, French venture capital does not move to where it is urgently needed. 
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Similarly, the development of credit and savings banks has been slow. 
While the banking facilities of the colonial areas, at least of the British Em- 
pire, compare favorably with some independent countries such as Iran, where 
interest rates are catastrophically high, the fact remains that the native 
peasant has to carry a heavy, often a usurious, interest burden and does not 
enjoy the services of those rural banks or cooperatives which, in Western 
countries, have done so much to put agriculture on a sound and stable basis. 
To be sure, the governments put limits on interest rates, but rules are not 
enforced, and, since the development of banks is being hampered, the local 
moneylender enjoys a monopoly. For example, in 1939 the official interest 
rate in Indo-China was S per ccMit per year, but actually the peasants paid 
between 8 and 10 per cent per month. ^ * In so far as businessmen are con- 
cerned, it is difficult for them to (»l)taiii loans, csp(‘cially if the color of their 
skin is not the requisite white. .Although the situation is improving, develop- 
ment in the colonial areas is still dependent on decisions made by the banking 
houses in W'estern iMirope. 'I'hese absentee bankers are leliictant to under- 
write industrial and commercial ventures in the colonies and prefer invest- 
ments at horn#" They should not he blamed too severely: the colonial empires 
are not economic units within which capital, labor, and goods can flow freely, 
unhampered by currency and other controls. In some ways, investment in a 
colony is not much different from investment in foreign countries. But why 
then, one may ask, maintain the system in the first place? 

Numer(ms reports have been issued by various commissions and study 
groups which, but for rare excerptions, tend to minimize the economic po- 
tentialities of the colonial countries. .Although reliable statistical data are 
lacking on which over-all prognoses could be based, and although the pro- 
ductivity of the colonial areas has grown much faster than the “experts" 
expected, such reports almost invariably end up with the recommendation 
that the economic devel()[)menl o{ the colonies must be “directed," “gradual'' 
or even “slow.’’ Underlying such recommendations are ..ssumptions dressed 
up as statistics concerning, for example, the ratio of arable land and popu- 
lation. If these assum|)tions had been made in 1200 they would have indicated 
that Europe was uninhabitable east of the Vistula. It they had been made in 
1800 they would have placed the maximum “carrying capacity * of the United 
States at 15 million, at best. The philosophy underlying these studies and 
recommendations constitutes a most unfortunate marriage of old-fashioned 
paternalism with socialistic ])lanning. ('olonies are regarded as greatly re- 
tarded children, who must be made to grow’ .‘p in the protective atmosphere 
of neomercantilism. Instead of inviting the flow of venture capital and calling 
in enterprising immigrants, colonial administrations keep their wards insulated 

18 See Philippe dc Villiers, Histoirc du ViH-Nam dc 1^40 d 1952, Paris, fiditions du Seuil, 
1952, p. 48. / 
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even from each other, with each little colony — unless this is forbidden by 
statutes such as those enacted in some African colonies — being pressed into 
the strait jacket of self-sufficiency. Again, of what earthly use are imperial 
systems? 

As Dr. Malan and his South African party see it, the native’s lot is to 
supply cheap labor to white enterprisers and farmers. In all other respects, 
he must be kept entirely segregated from the whites and be deprived of po- 
litical rights. The corollary of this policy, namely, that foreigners and foreign 
capital of any form, shape and description must be kept out, reflects faith- 
fully the colonial mentality which deliberately prefers economic stagnation to 
the surrender of the white man s privileges and jeopardy of his ‘‘racial 
security.” ^ ‘ 

In most colonial societies, the ruling class lately has comprised a colored 
element consisting either of half-castes or of wealthy colored people who, in 
some way or another, achieved positions of eminence. There have developed 
fine gradations of acceptability according to the various shadings of color and 
racial origins, such as East Indian and Arabic which arc more acceptable than 
American Indian and Negro. Even within pure and independent Negro so- 
cieties, such as Haiti, there are social differences related to skin color. 'Fhe 
light-colored Negroes usually constitute the elite, but when they are out of 
political power the darker “ins” proclaim that they are of purer race and are 
not averse to organizing pogroms against the lighter-shade “outs.”’ 

In the dependent areas where the ruling class consists of whites, the colored 
elite tries either to assimilate itself into the white elite or to .shtire power with 
it. In other cases, the native elite assumes leadership over the natives and then 
confronts the whites with a real threat. An Englishman, resident of Kenya, 
commenting on' opinions aired in the English pre.ss on the ^lau Man rebellion 
in 1952-195.5, wrote as follows: 

Why does British policy in Africa tend to drive the educated ambitious African into 
opposition to it? Why do the natural leaders become extremists determined to oust 
British rule? . . . We in Kenya can only feel irritated w'hcn told by people at home 
that Mau Mau is a political and economic rebellion and that the correct and only 
cure is more politics and higher wages. The fact has to be faced that the tribe that 
has come to hate us with a hysterical loathing is the wealthiest in Kenya. It is also 
the tribe with the highest percentage of literates. It is the tribe most closely inte- 
grated in the economic life of the country and the most intelligCRt, enterprising 
and industrious of all ll.e tribes. ... We have not governed th^e people. We 
have not even studied them. Hardly any one of us speaks their langfuage. Our edu- 
cation, lacking any policy, has destroyed their tribal restraints an^ traaition and 

It would be an interesting task to rewrite the history of the murh-ms^igned Boer War 
from the point of view of recent experiences with Afrikander policies. This war was waged 
by the British to keep the most extreme manifestations of the colonial mentality in check. 

The Economist (London), May 9, 10S3, p. 356. 
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given them little in exchange except a moderate standard in the three R’s. As far 
as one can tell, Government has never asked itself what happens to the African 
when he leaves school. There is no place in our society for the educated African. . . . 
Occasionally from amongst the educated Africans arises a man of outstanding char- 
acter and ability. What hope that he will he loyaP I watched Jomo Kenyatta when 
he was on trial. There sat a man obviously horn to rule, a man of fascinating per- 
.sonality. . . . What scope was there for a man of his ability and character in 
Kenya? None w'hatevcr. . . . Men must fulfill themsclvp.s or become bitter. There 
are potential Jomos growing up all over Africa. They must inevitably take leading 
social positions or become agitators. As yet, the former positions are barred to 
them; the latter road is wide open. 

For a while Dutch colonial policy aimed at stimulating the growth of half- 
caste groups which were to serve as a bridge between the natives and the 
w^hites, but this policy did not w«»rk or did not go far enough. Half-castes, as 
in South Africa, often find thernslvcs in the unhappy position of being liked 
by neither of their parent group.s. All in all, the acuity of the colonial problem 
derives from the circumstance that the cleavages between economic interests 
and social of the various “da.sses" are intensified by the cleavages be- 
tween '‘races.’’ 

The economic difficulties could be overcome by a change in colonial poli- 
cies. It is simply a matter of removing barriers to development and of wa.sh- 
ing Alalthus s ghost out of the hair of the colonial administrators. The racial 
problem in the colonial areas, h(»v\ever, cannot be solved except by a radical 
deempha.sis on the significance of racial differences. Thi.s is fundamentally a 
long-range program of education which, unfortunately, may not be practical 
so long as there are strong differences in cultural patterns, professional skills 
and educational standards which tend to perpetuate racial r'tipalhics. Tn this 
connection, it is particularly uribirtunale that the white color'd elites are the 
foremost v ictims of ract* prejudice. 

Other social factors should not ho overlooked: The isolation of the whites 
from the surrounding .society; the traditional, though attenuateil, master- 
servant relationship; the debilitating climate of .some colonial areas; eco- 
nomic hardship; alcoholism; lack of cultural activities: and the residue of 
psychological characteristics which led to the white settler's departure from 
the mother country. 'Fhe'^e conditions have often caused what has been 
called the degeneration of the white settler in the tropics. Although the 
natural causes leading to degeneration have been partially elimin.Ued by air 
tran,sport, air conditioning, radio, and modern iiygienic and dietary practices, 
the fact remains that the white ruling classes in the cadi»nies constitute a 
quasi-feudalistic society which lacks profound understanding of modern po- 
litical and industrial trends and, above all, recoils from creative action be- 
cause of its overriding and not entirely unwarranted fear of race extipttion. 
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Colonial societies stand in dire need of outside help. Unlike Western socie- 
ties, which can be relied upon to solve their own problems themselves, at 
least ultimately, colonial societies may not be capable of reforming from 
within. Possibly this is too pessimistic an evaluation. But the transition from 
a stagnant, closed society to a healthy, viable, and open society would be 
much less painful and dangerous if it were to occur under the aegis of liberal 
forces brought to bear upon the colonial problem from without. .Such aid and 
inspiration are becoming the future tasks of the inujerial ptwers. 

THE COLONIAL QUESTION IN ITS INTERNATIONAL SETTING 

The conflicts assailing colonial systems do not take place between the peo- 
ples of the colonies and the motherland alone. They are an integral [)art of 
the world crisis. Ihe example of lndo-('hina may serve to illustrate the 
point. Between 1862 and 188.1, Prance took over Annam, Tonkin. Cambodia. 
Cochin-China, and Laos in a series of wars, conquests, cessions, and estab- 
lishments of protectorates. Regardless of the various pretexts which made 
these conquests politically acceptable. I'rcnch claims to these .Asian terri- 
tories were, to say the least, flimsy. 'Ihe best that can be. said is that the.se 
conquests involved relatively little violence. The subjunated peoples were cul- 
turally advanced. They were bound by cultural traditions to China, which 
remained independent and continued to e.\ert some influence over its neigh- 
bors. Lastly, Indo-China was .situated at an extreme distance from I'Yance 
which, given French maritime weakness, made it unlikely from the ver>’ be- 
ginning that France could establi.sh herself securely over Indo-China. 

Ihe wisdom of the seizure of Indo-China was (juestioned even in France. 
Some of the more realistic among French .statesmen argued (hat Indo-China 
could not be defended effectively. Clcmcnceau. for example, warned his 
countrymen that Indo-China (and other distant colonies) would divert re- 
sources from the defense of France's European frontiers. It was, indeed, for 
this very reason that the Germans encouraged French colonial ventures in 
Asia and Africa. French financial strength was inadequate to build up the 
huge resources of the overseas empire. Priority had to be given to the North 
African possessions. Under these circumstances it is not sur|)rising that 
French investments in Indo-China fell far short of meeting requirements. 
It is true that even less capital would have been available had ‘he French 
not established a relative’/ reliable and trustworthy regime and had foreign 
capital not been assured of fair returns at acceptable r:.sks. On the other 
hand, a comparison with independent Thailand shows clearly the lack of 
economic development under the French regime. On the basis of official 
exchange rates and the few available figures, the following comparison can 
be made: 
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1951 in millions of 
U.S. dollars 


Government expenditun-s 
Kou'i^n trnde 


'I’hailand 


2(K) 

f)f)0 


fndo-China 


120 

150 


Since ihe population of Indo-China is about 28 million as against 18-odd 
million for 'rhailand, it appears that, relatively speaking, Thailand’s govern- 
ment expenditures (20 per cent of which is set aside for education) are 2.S 
times higher and its foreign iratle 6.6 times larger than the respective ex- 
penditures of IndoT'hina. I'urthermore, the rice yield oer acre is O.S tons 
in Indo-("hina as against 0.7 ions in Thailand (and l.o tons in Japan). It 
should be noted, however, that Indo-Ghina has been suffering from prolonged 
war and Tlniland has received larger loans from the International Bank 
than Indo-('hina received from all sources. It is nonethele.ss a startling fact 
that Thailand's inc(tmc is about 8100 per head of population and, according 
to the latest available figure, by one-fifth higher than that of Indo-China. 
Thailand's rec(»nl thu^ compares favorably with Trance's accomplishments 
in Jndo-('hina- all the more remarkable an achievement since “next to 
Japan, lndo-('hi‘ia has the liest |)hysical basis of any Asiatic country for the 
growth of modern light industry. " 

One of the rea.sons for I'rance's poor performance in lndo-(.1iina is that 
the Trench colonial administration has been unusually inefficient, not only 
because of its antiijuated organization but also because ii l.ecame a political 
football of the party struggles in Trance. Two banks established tight control 
over the country’s eionomy. fhe few Trench busines firms which shared 
among themselves Indo-C'hina's trade enjoyed, des[)ite huge returns, con- 
siderable tax privileges and failed to reinvest much of their profits. Though 
some improvements in transportation and health services were made and a 
small university was established. Franco-native relatio’^s were far from 
cordial. 'The white ruling class in Indo-C'hina unlike the white settlers in 
other French colonies, who are noted for a minimum of race friction — de- 
veloped a pronounced case of the sahib complex. 

The question must be asked: even assu. ing that France can protect such 
states as Laos and Cambodia against aggressive neighbors, what advantage 
is there for Indo-China to stay within the French Union? The same question 

Indo-China: The IFor in Svidheast Asia, Department of State Publication 4381, Gov- 
ernment l*rintinp Office, 1951, p 
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can be asked as regards many other dependent areas. The dependent peoples 
will not be interested in remaining members of a union or a commonwealth 
unless they can see clearly their advantage in an arrangement which falls 
short of complete independence. 

The recent history of Indo-China may serve to illustrate the colonial 
dilemma. 

Prior to the Second World War, Japan flooded the country with Pan- 
Asiatic propaganda. Simultaneously, the Indo-Chinese students in France 
eagerly absorbed the ideas of national independence, and many joined Marx- 
ist movements. In turn, the socialist and communist parties of France en- 
couraged various radical movements in Indo-China. 'Fhe colonial service 
included socialist and communist oflicials, quite a few of whom reached high 
and influential positions. 

After the collapse of France in 1940, the Japanese asked France to agree 
to their occupation of Indo-China. Since Britain and the United States were 
unable to help the French administration, the latter had to give in. Though 
French officials, under the close supervision of the Japanese occupation 
forces, continued their administrative functions until a few months before 
the end of the w'ar, French rule lost much of its prestige. 

By the end of 1940, Thailand attacked Indo-China, inflicting a stinging 
defeat upon the French troops, and f()rced France to cede considerable ter- 
ritory. As the Second World War lengthened, the economic situation grew 
steadily w^orse. By 1942, Nationalii^t China gave support to Indo-diinese 
guerrillas under communist leadership. From 1943 onward, the Allies sup- 
plied these guerrillas with weapons which, they hoped, w^ould be turned 
against the Japanese. On August 15, 1945, the Japanese declared the full 
independence of Indo-China— a ciiiclal event. 

Upon terminatfon of the conflict the country was not immediately reoccu- 
pied by the French. The northern part was taken by the Chinese and the 
southern by the British. French lroo[)s arrived with a delay of .several months. 
The French lost what remained of their ailing prestige when the d(? Ciaullist 
and the anti-de Oaullist forces entered into a deadly fratricidal struggle. 
The French administration virtually ceased to function, yet France was slow 
to grant political concessions. At last Paris consented to the formation of the 
Republic of Viet-N"am. Since the French government itself then stood to 
the left, it did not object to Ho (’hi-minh as the first premier of the new 
state. Was he not an authentic “nationalist'’ leader? Thus the imperial power 
itself placed a trained and disciplined communist at the head of Its posses- 
sions. Not so surprisingly, the arrangement was short-li^ed. Ho soon set 
up, with the arms which the Allies had shipped to Indo-China during the 
war, a communist guerrilla base from where he launched revolutionary mili- 
tary operations. 

F ranee s political and economic maneuvers, the exfieriment with the res- 
toration of the Annamite (Viet-Nam) monarchy under Bao Dai, the traiw- 
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formation of Indo-China into a system of associated states within the French 
Union, and the protracted war against the communists, need not detain us 
here. However, three points must be made: 

1. The success of communism in China greatly stimulated the revolution- 
ary movement in neighboring Indo-China. 

2. The colonial mentality of the French riding class in Indo-China and 
business interests in France stubbornly persisted in the face of mounting 
crisis. French businessmen deemed if nothing but proper that they should 
make whatever profits the traffic would bear and pay the least taxes for as 
long as they could stay in Indo-China. 

3. Despite antiquated French military tactics and despite an undoubtedly 
strong desire by large segin(*nts r.f the population to see the French leave, 
Ho Chi-minh s forces were less Miicessful than could be expected. Ho’s com- 
munism was nicely camouflaged. \et not all Indo-("hinese were duped by Ho’s 
brand of Asian nationalism ma.-'ierminded by Moscow and Peking. 

The case of Jndo-China points to the conclusion that it would be mistaken 
to ascribe even to the strongest colonial independence movements a power 
and strength of purpose which they do not possess. Their strength is deriva- 
tive. It increases as the effectiveness and pow'er of the motherland declines. 
Moreover, pari of this strength is generated outside of the dependent area by 
comnuniist Russia and ('hina and, last but not least, by various anti-imperial- 
ist groups in the West, those in the United States not excluded. Be that as it 
•may, the relati\’e power of the independence movements is likely to grow. A 
great conflagration is in the making. The West has not yet found the means 
to smother it. The communists are busy pouring oil into the flames. 

THE PROBLEM OF COLONIALISM RESTATED 

Three ba.sic facts have to be faced: 

1. Colonies have become increasingly vital parts of ♦he world economy be- 
cause of the wealth of their raw materials and future agricultural possibili- 
ties. Their control is indispensable for the military safety of the West. Their 
contribution is essential to the continued industrial development of the entire 
w^orld. They are the great undeveloped market. The ri-c of living standards 
everywhere is dependent on the development of these resources and markets. 

2. Soviet Russia and the world communist movement have adopted a 
strategy which aims at bringing colonial areas under commimi.st control or, 
as a minimum objective, at ejecting the Western powers from directly or 
indirectly controlled areas and, in any event, at fomenting cataclysmic po- 
litical disturbances throughout the colonial world. Not all colonial conflicts 
are communist-in.spired, nor must concessions to dependent peoples neces- 
.sarily benefit the communists. The communists, however, will exploit all 
•CDioflial conflicts, will claim the credit for all concessions, and will tJike ad- 
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vantage of every possibility to weaken the Western powers through colonial 
involvements and secessions. 

3. The motherlands have lost much of their power, both absolutely and 
relatively. Their military power has weakened and so has their economic 
strength. Concurrently, the over-all power of many colonial peoples has 
increased. C ommunist political inroads in colonial areas - as, for example, 
communist parliamentary majorities in British Guiana and the election of 
communist deputies from Martinique to the French metropolitan parliament 
— engender repercussions in the motherlands. Communist nuwements in the 
British Empire, which are controlled from London (rather than Moscow),'* 
and in the French Union lead to a strengthening of communism in Europe 
and, conversely, poweiful European communi.st purlies foment unrest in the 
colonies. 

It is nowadays fashionable to argue that this thorny problem would be 
solved instantly by the granting of full independence to all colonial and 
dependent areas. The question must In a.sked whether even thornier problems 
would not be created in the process. Disregarding a few excef)tions, the 
colonial empires issued from the w(jrkings of fundamental historic forces. 
Many of these forces, in addition to new ones, continue to operate. Let us 
suppose, for example, that Algeria (which is considered part of metropolitan 
France and is closely integrated into the French economy) were to be given 
“independence," and that the 7 million Arabs were to [)roceed to expropriate 
the 1.1 million Europeans and Jews and perhaps toy with the mote conclusive 
political device of genocide. Or let us suppose that the Conge having cut 
loose from Belgium, were to be seized by a communist government which 
would sell the entire uranium output to the .Soviet Union. It is inconceivable 
that in such cases the European powers would not intervene and that in some 
way or another they would not he obliged to reestablish controls over the 
areas. In other words, indepenchmee may lead straight to war. 

It should be obviou.s that the granting of full independence is impractical 
where people have not developed a society capable of self-government. So- 
cieties riven by deep racial or ecomaiiic cleavages would, u|)on withdrawal 
of the imperial power, plunge into prolonged civil war. In some colonial areas, 
the property and settlement rights the former mother country would be 
endangered; in others, holdings may be expo.sed to seizure and settlements 
may be destroyed. Some native societies would ring in the grant of inde- 
pendence by resorting spe« lily to the e.stablishmcnt of home-grown types of 
oppression such as slavery. In each of these cases the net result of emanci- 
pation would be regressive developments, including a dramatic reduction 
of health and educational standards. 

One merely need compare the development of Haiti with that of Jamaica 
to arrive at some reservations about the wisdom of independence at all costs. 

Ost-Probleme, Jan. 22, 195.^ pp. 131/. 
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The situation in independent Haiti grew so intolerable as to call for Ameri- 
can intervention. Dependent Jamaica was spared the political and economic 
chaos of independent Haiti. A comparison of Abyssinia before, during, and 
after the Italian occupation may serve, too, as an instructive example, re- 
gardless of the fact that Italy's attack on Abyssinia in 19.^5 was a wanton 
as well as a foolish act of aggression. Vet the Italians did abolish slavery. 
Upon their ejection, independent Abyssinia reverted to that peculiar institu- 
tion. 'Fhis manifestation of sovereign independence was accompanied by a 
drop in health and educational standards. 

There are, on the other hand. caM*s where the granting of independence 
may become advisable, especially if it can be effected in the tried and proved 
form, devised by Britain, of dominion .status. This would be the case in areas 
where no large foreign interests are involved or where there is obvious willing- 
ness and ability to .safeguard diese interests as well as the interests of the 
natives. Teople.s who are cleaily tapable of self-government can be associated 
more securely with the Western world if rights to w].’:h they are plainly 
entitled are granted fully and without unwarranted delays. Tt is probable that 
self-governing nations develoj) faster than nations which remain under foreign 
control. 

Considering the historical and sociological background, it is obvious that 
not many colonial |)eoples should be granted independence in the fore.seeable 
future. In areas where there are large while settlements or promising possi- 
bilities of large-scale immigration and development and cultural ties with 
the molherlanfl are close, in(le|K‘ndence may never be the suitable solution to 
the problem of iin[)erialism. But this does nol mean that the maintenance of 
the cfdonial quo is practical or advisable, (^)ntinualion of traditional 

colonial methods, e.speciall\ if they are not backed by con.siderable military 
and economic strength, must lead to disaster and pcilu.[»s ultimately to a 
global race war. 

Nece.s.sary reforms mu.st be sought along the following lines: 

1. Improvements oj the talniiques oj colonial administration. Administra- 
tive machinery in many cokmies is out of date, especially in the French, 
Spanish, and I’ortugue.se colonies. More im|)ortant than the change of the 
techniques themselves would be a modification of the philosophy informing 
the colonial administration, and the abandonment of resnictive Malthusian, 
mercantili.stic, and paternalistic ideas. The United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil could be most helpful in this task. 

2. The breaking douni oj the present colonial mentality. This task con- 
cerns e.‘^pocially the improvement of racial relationships and of educational 
standards, and the broadening of cultural activities throughout the colonial 
areas. UNESCO would have a full job cut out for itself in this domain. 

sT The opening up oj the colonics to economic development and the 
gradual relaxatwn oj restrictions on investment, trade, and immigration. 
^liis*task could be accomplished partly through private initiative, partly 
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through the technical agencies of the United Nations dealing with agriculture, 
food, health, labor, and refugees, and partly through intergovernmental 
schemes as, for example, the Colombo plan. 

4. The establishment of a strong banking system specializing in Um-interest 
assistance to farmers and the development of credit policies compensating 
far the financial weaknesses of the respective motherlands. Within such a 
scheme of ec(jnomic development — which falls ideally within the competence 
of the International Bank — it would be most important to stimulate the 
growth of native capital and the education of native management personnel. 

5. The ini en si fie at ion of foreign trade with and among the colonial areas. 
The expansion of colonial trade calls for the development of large economic 
units, created not on paper but in reality, and for a break with the protec- 
tionist mentality. All in all, the imperial ties which heretofore have stimu- 
lated the development of the colonial nations, must not strangle them in the 
future, as they inexorably must unless there is a change in basic policy.^® 
Not only must membership in a commonwealth accelerate development but 
it must confer clear and massive advantages which cannot be obtained except 
through this membership. 

Undoubtedly there will be situations where a motherland cannot continue 
carrying the burden of colonial rule and responsibilities or where relations 
between the colonial people and the motherland have deteriorated to such a 
point that the partnership cannot be continued decently and successfully. 
In such cases the Trusteeship Council may be a suitable agency to take 
over — provided, needless to say, that communist and other revolutionary 
inlluences aiming at a further deterioration of the situation can be excluded. 

In summary, the Western \vorld and the colonial areas are mutually de- 
pendent upon each other for their security as well as for their economic 
well-being. In the long run, the dependence of the West on these areas 
will continue to grow. Given the increase of population and of industrial 
production, the trend is irreversible, unless the We.st, succumbing to suicidal 
mania, deliberately hastens its own decline. 'Fhe time when individual 
Western nations were able to control the colonies according to their own 
short-sighted interests has passed. In that sense, colonialism is dead. Yet 
the old colonial system, disregarding a few exceptions, cannot be replaced 
by a system of weak, chaotic, independent nation-states. Imperial systems 
can be transformed into international structures. Colonialism should give 
way to a system of partnerships not only between a inotherlalid and its 
colonies but also between all the Western nations and all the dependent 

^**The Kcigian Congo, upon which the Berlin Conference (18S5) imposeil the “Open 
Door,” is, unlike many other colonies, not tied to the metropolis by a .system of preferen- 
tial agreement.s. Some colonial empires have been closed empires; their trade was more 
or less restricted to dealings with other members or with the mother country. Others, like 
the British Empire in the free-trade era, were open empires; foreign countries enjoyed 
equality of opportunity in both colonial and metropolitan markets; colonial produce had 
to compete in home markets with foreign produce. 
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areas. The entire resources of the West should be thrown into the joint 
venture of building up the “underdeveloped’' countries. This process of 
building commonwealths from the fragments of empires has been triggered 
by the necessities of defense and the launching of technical-assistance pro- 
grams. The meaning of this process is not yet fully understood by those who 
set it in motion: nothing less than the economic and political future of the 
entire world is at stake. 

'/Marx thought that, in the proletarian, he had found the predestined revo- 
lutionary. He was wrong, but only because economic progress transformed 
the Western worker into a conservative. The colonial native has better 
reasons to be a revolutionary than the Western industrial worker. Colonial 
man, whether he be a land-hungry peasant, a hungry coolie, or an uprooted 
urban white-collar worker, labors under infinitely worse conditions than the 
“proletarian.’' He suffers social discrimination, especially in caste societies 
such as that of India. He is wracked by racial and religious antagonisms. He 
feels that he is deprived of national freedom. The combhiation of cconamic 
poverty f sodul frustration, radal hatred, cultural alienation, and national 
aspiration makes colonial man the most explosive revolutionary force world 
history ever has known. 

Unfortunately, the urgency and significance of the problem has not been 
realized. Little is being done to forestall a revolutionary assault of unprece- 
dented violence.^® Between naive American clamor for a global policy of full 
independence and unimaginative European insistence on continuation of 
conventional practices, there is being gathered up enough stuff to set off explo- 
sions of truly gl</bal dimensions. To be more specific, without full American 
cooperation and understanding of the true problem, satisfactory solutions 
may not be reached. 'I'he United Nations, once the potentialities of this 
organization arc clearly grasped and the dancers of its subversion by destruc- 
tive forces met, could play a key role in the transforma nn of colonialism 
into a system of cooi)eration. Even then the transition will not be smooth. 
It probably will be |>ainfiil, lengthy, and disappointing. In many instances 
no solutions will be found except to live, as well as one may. with the un- 
solved problem. But the We.st can neither shirk the responsibility nor throw 
away the opportunity. 
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Chapter 25 

SOURCES OF U.S. CONDUCT: PERNICIOUS ABSTRACTIONS 


Problems which bCiir dircLlIy on ih'^ future of uur civilization cannot be 
disposed of by ijeneral talk or v.jKue formulae— by what Lincoln called 
“pernicious abstractions." 

Sicretary of Slate Marshall. April 29, 1947. 


'7HE EXTENSION OF LOCAL PRACTICES TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL PLANE'' 

Perhaps no major governnu'iU in the world has such an urgent need to re- 
examine lis I'linciples and political ideas as the government of the United 
States of America. government on earth now shoulders a greater responsi- 
bility for the future of mankind. Vet the American government, on the 
strength of its record, ha^. done little to equip il^el^ with the intellectual 
weapons needed for the successful discharge of ihi.s responsibility. At the 
thre.shold of .American histoi> stand some of the greate^l political geniuses of 
all times, the authors of 77/e I'fdrnilist, perhaps the sanest book on politics 
ever written. In the course of time the government has ^tagnated and has 
now become the victim of its own public relations experts whom it mistakes 
for original political ihinkeis. and whose shopworn .stere. '\pes it employs in 
the vain hope that they have magic power. 

If the U.S. government is lo stand the test of the pre.sent struggle, it mu.st 
proceed to intellrt tiuil rcarnuwinU. Where is this ^armament to start? 
'This same (juestion \Nas ome asked of Confucius. T'he Uhinese sage an- 
swered: “It is nece.ssary to rectify terms." And he gave the following rea- 
sons for this surprising answer: 

Tf terms be not correct, language i*^ not in accordance with (he truth of things. If 
language be not in accordance with the truth of things, aff.tir*; c.innoi be carried on 
to success. When affairs cannot he carried on lo success, ritual and music will not 
nourish. When ritual and music do not flourish, law and justice will not be proper. 
When law and justice arc not proj^er, the peoj. will be unable even to move their 
hands and fect.^ 

According to popular legend the foreign policy of the United States and 
the sources of the conduct of the American government in international 

1 Sef Lin Mousheng, Men and Idras: An Informed History of Chinese Politinil'^ Thought, 
Shew York, John Day, 194.*, p J>9. 
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affairs are fundamentally different from the foreign policy of other nations. 
It is true that every nation has its own foreign policy which fits its own par- 
ticular circumstances. Since the United States is different from most other 
nations, and since it has existed under conditions of geographic isolation 
and exceptional economic well-being, while at the same time dominating and 
controlling an entire continent, it is obvious that its foreign policy must be 
different from that of nations not so situated. The emphasis on the “other- 
ness’’ of American foreign policy is usually based upon the written and 
spoken word rather than upon actual facts. If we take the official pronounce- 
ments of American foreign policy at their face value, the United States has 
consistently striven for the betterment of economic well-being all over the 
globe, for peace and lor stability, for friendship and for good-neighbor rela- 
tions. In short, it has stood for the “good” and has opposed the “evil.” It is 
important to know what nations say about themselves. But it is by far more 
important to know what people actually do. 

For example, the United States, in the words of Vice-President Truman of 
February 22, 1945, engages in a “ceaseless crusade for a just and durable 
peace." And there is the altruistic American politician who is ‘‘willing to 
sacrifice temporary nationalistic advantages for the ultimate benefit of all.” - 
Most Americans will voice approval of Mr. Truman’s sentiment expressed by 
quoting Emerson to the effect that “nothing can bring you peace but the tri- 
umph of principles.” Therefore, “America must live up to its highest prin- 
ciple; otherwise peace and security become impossible.” The Liberal British 
Prime Minister Asquith once asked: “What are principles?” Nobody has 
as yet been able to answer this pertinent question. 

Since there can be no “goocj” except by contrast with “evil,” the latter is 
properly represented and duly exorcized in the misdeeds of those atypical 
Americans who annexed Texas, California, and the Hawaiian Islands to the 
United States; who preached the importance of military strength; who used 
American power actively by means of the “big stick”; who practiced ‘‘dollar 
diplomacy”; who wrought American sea and air power; and who, in sum, 
refused to believe that mere principles are enough in the world of war and 
power relationships. These were the men who replaced the high principles 
of the Confederacy with the allegedly “dictatorial” Federal Constitution; 
who opposed the secession of the Southern states — although secession may 
be deemed perfectly legitimate if the principle of self-determination is pu.shed 
to its extreme conclusion; waged war against the Secessioni.slsj and estab- 
lished a highly centralized government, which, if not in theory then in 
actual fact, leaves to the states a mere shadow of .sovereignty. These were 
the men whose political actions were motivated by their concern for the 
military, economic, and political security of the United States. 

The idealistic — or .should we rather say illusionistic? — approach of most 

'-'Vice-President Harry Truman, quoted ip The New York Times, Feb. 23, 194*5. 
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sounds Of as. conduct: nnNtaous AnsrnAaiONS 

Americans to foreign policy is due to a particular environment which is quite 
different from that of most Europeans and Asiatics. America was, and still 
is, the land of the future. The men who left the old European continent and 
its age-old struggles did not only want to quit something that was essen- 
tially bad, but looked forward to the creation of something essentially good. 

The term “New World” denotes more than the mere fact that Columbus 
discovered a new hemisphere in 1492. ft denotes a new society, a life freed 
from the evils of European traditions, hatreds, and quarrels — an island utopia 
situated at a safe distance from the turmoil of political upheavals and eco- 
nomic misery. As a counterimage tcj the Old World, the New World was to 
combine the pleasures of econoFiiic well-being with the satisfactions of full 
mental development, religious tolerance, and maximum personal freedom. 
It was to be a society in which class stratifications were replaced by the 
leveling action of general proKre.^s. 

It is a society in which ancestry counts for little and money power counts 
for much; Americans, like Napoleons nobles, are “anct^lors" and not “de- 
scendants.” It is an “open society,” to use an expression of Henri Bergson, 
and not a closed society such as prevailed in Europe 150 years ago and is 
still believed oy many to exist today. 

The contrast between American and European society extends into many 
spheres; let us try to summarize them: 


IVorld 

Great social mobility 

High standard of l.ving 

Full employment punctuateti b\ ^liort-tcrm 
unemployment ; dpcrpa<:ini: ajiricultural 
population 

Small “proletariat” 

Srlf-idcntitkation of labor with middle 
class 

No fundamental difference between city 
and country people 

High degree of equality in habits, com- 
forts, and outlook 

Moderate friction between majority ele- 
ments and racial minority j:Joup.s 

National history as success story 

Simultaneous political and economic prog- 
ress 

No permanent enemies 

No permanent threat of invasion 

No militarism 

Melting pot and habits of intergroup co- 
operation 


Old World 

Low social mobility, cNcept downward 

Generally low standard of living and wide- 
.spread poverty 

Permanent laijic-scale unemployment; ag- 
ricultural overpopMl.ition 

Mas<i proletariat 

Self-identification of labor with the prole- 
tariat 

Fundamental difference between “city” and 
“land" 

Vast difference between cla.sse*! 

Sharp nationalistic ikava^es 

Doubtful national successes, often arrested 
development and decline 

Political or economic prorress 

Hereditary enemies 

Permanent threat of invasion 

Militarism as an influential political factor 

Cultural isolationism and mutual suspicion 
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Ml 

Xew World 

Moderately nationalistic: pride of own 
country, tempered by self-criticism; ad- 
ministration always in hands of moder- 
ates 

Voting for men 

Political competition 

Political stability 

Undoubted validity of fundamental politi- 
cal philosophy 


Old World 

Intensely chauvinistic; hatred of other 
countries; self-criticism identified with 
treason; government or “po'^'er” often 
in hands of radicals 
Voting for programs 
Tendency to suppress opposition 
Political instability 

Extreme relativism of all political values 


Is it surprising that the characteristics of American society arc reflected 
in the foreign policy of the American nation? Is it surprising that Americans 
feel the urge to expand a system which proved so highly successful into 
areas afflicted by political systems far less successful and often downright 
detrimental to individuals, nations, and even the entire world? 

A product of a growing and dynamic society, the average American has a 
basically optimistic outlook. He believes that steady progress is actually 
taking place in most areas of the globe, that technology must inevitably 
accelerate the rate of progress anywhere, and that any regression which may 
occasionally occur is nothing hut an unfortunate rela[»e into the past, ulti- 
mately destined to be overcome by the universal force of progress. 

By contrast, the European and Asiatic is inclined to be pessimistic: he 
can be hardly anything else unless he becomes a revolutionary: even then 
he usually ends up as a cynical power politician. The man of the Old World 
will deny that fundamental changes, whether they be caused by technology 
or thought, are ever likely to occur in society and human nature, and that 
whatever progress may occur is temporary and deceptive. 

Thus, the European instinctively must favor a foreign policy of defense and 
security; while the American, also instinctively, wishes to use foreign policy 
as a means of social and economic progress. 

For the average American, foreign policy is, in the words of Vice-President 
Truman of February, 1945, “an extension of local and national practices to 
the international plane.” Foreign relations are subject to compromises and 
‘‘deals,” to give and take, to arbitration, and to a delineation of mutual 
interests, providing each nation with its ‘‘due share.” E.ssentially, foreign 
policy is a specialized form of “business.” 

To the non-American, foreign policy is more likely a phase of a life-and- 
death struggle. It is an attempt to ward off invasion, to win the current or 
future war, or to liquidate, with a minimum of damage, the last conflict. It 
is controlled by the instinct for self-preservation, as manifested in society, 
national governments, and individuals. 

'‘American policy makers may still peru.se profitably Chap. 4 in John Stuart Mill’s /Rep- 
resentative Government, entitled: “Under whit Social Conditions Representative (Jovern- 
ment Is Inapplicable.” * 
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When President Truman addressed the United Nations Conference on 
April 2S, 194S, he defined the goal of American striving as follows: “We 
must build a new world— a far better world— one on which the eternal dignity 
of man is respected. '' Of all the non-American nations only Soviet Russia 
is out to build what the communists consider a “better world.'’ The rest of 
the world is concerned, almost exclu.sivciy, with survival. 


AMBIVALENT IDEALISM 

In the course of history the idealisiir or illusionistic aspiration of American 
foreign policy has materialized in two different forms. During the 19th cen- 
tury and again in the interwar f)eriod of the 20th century, American idealism 
inspired isolationist foreign |)<)liiies. By contrast, at the end of both world 
wars American idealism labored for international organization and for a 
global jiolicy of good neighboiliness and cooperation. In both cases, the 
American idealist stood for disarmament and arbitration as against “power 
politics.” 

Isolationism manifested itself in opposition to the expansion of the United 
States into Texas, California, and Oregon. .After having violently rejected 
the Louisiana I'urchase, the intervention in and subsequent purchase of 
Florida, and later the purchase from Russia of Alaska, the i.solalionist ideal- 
ists opposed the opening up (»f Japan and purcha.'^e of the island of Okinaw^a, 
today one of the most im[)ortant bases in the Pacific area. Isolationism 
opposed the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, which ultimately were joined 
to the American Union by executive order, the building of the Panama Canal, 
and the political preparations for the construction of that waterway w^hich 
consisted in fomenting a revolution. This revolution, already discussed, 
took the form of a secession by Panama from Colombia; tl.e .\merican gov- 
ernment approved this secession as quickly as it had opposed the secession of 
the Confederate .states. I'he newly established Republic of Panama was 
speedily recognized, quite in contrast to the nonrecognition by the United 
States of many other revolutions in Latin America, for example, that of 
Costa Rica in 1917. 

Lsolationism opposed the acquisition of vital bases such as the Virgin 
Islands in the Caribbean area. Phe reduction of the L.S. Navy, after the 
American Civil War, from the strongest naval force then existing to token 
size for almost thirty years, gratified isolationist sentiment. Before both 
world wars, isolationism ojiposed the part, ipation of the United States in 
either conflict, for it was of no concern to the .American nation, so the pub- 
licists of isolationism averred, whether or not aggressive nations established 
a hegemony over the European Continent. 

Recapitulation of the objectives for which isolationism stood is tiie most 
concflisive proof of the impotence and ineffectiveness of American isolationism 
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during the last 100 years. While time and again isolationism obstructed the 
conduct of effective and rational foreign policy, delaying the execution of 
necessary measures, isolationists have a conspicuous record of failure and 
defeat. They opposed the growth of the American Union. Yet that Union 
now covers about 3 million square miles in the Western Hemisphere alone. It 
extends across the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to the China Sea and the 
confines of Japan. It controls the air space from the North Pole downward 
to the latitude of Samoa, not to mention the U.S. claims in Antarctica. 
Florida, Texas, and California have become as much part of America as 
isolationism itself; so have Alaska, Hawaii, and the Panama Canal. And 
the air bases in the North Atlantic and Africa stand a good chance to become 
in fact, if not in law, part of the dominion of the American nation. 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE JUST PEACE 

The ‘‘internationalise’ line of .‘\meriean idealism can be traced back to the 
arbitration treaties which had come tt) preoccupy increasingly the diplomacy 
of the United States in the period immediately preceding W^irld War I. 
Among the antecedents of this policy were the pacifist movement of the 
first half of the 19th century, the systematic campaign against “entangling 
alliances," and the idealistic aspects of the Pan- American movement. It 
found its Magna Charta in President Wilson’s Fourteen Points and the subse- 
quent Four Principles, Four Ends, and Five Particulars.' The main ideas 
embodied in these various declarations are open covenants o])enly arrived 
at by public and open diplomacy, for ‘^all international agreements and 
treaties of every kind must be .made known in their entirety to the rest of the 
world”; absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas alike in peace and war; 
removal of economic barriers; impartial adjustments of colonial claims in a 
manner satisfactory to both the population concerned and the government 
whose “title'’ is to be determined. 

The most sweeping provision of Wilson s program was the first of his Four 
Ends; “The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can sep- 
arately, secretly and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world; or, 
if it cannot be presently destroyed, at least its reduction to virtual im- 
potence.” At the same time, however, armaments were to be reduced, not 
by any means to the level necessary for a country's defense, let alone to the 
level necessary to carry out this program of the Four Ends, but to the mini- 
mum consistent with “domestic safety.” 

President Wilson devi.sed for the establishment of permanent peace a plan 
of extraordinary simplicity. First, World War I was to be concluded by 
“just” settlements. Second, upon signature of the peace treaties, interna- 
tional relations were to be conducted by “open” means in the .sanie manner as 

* The various declaration.5 of President Wl'sod arc easily accrssiblc in Walter Lippmann. 
V.S. War Aims, Boston, Little, Brown, 1944. 
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individual citizens conduct their private and business relations — or, more 
accurately, foreign policy was to be executed by methods which even in pri- 
vate life are employed only infrequently and then usually unsuccessfully. 
Third, peace was to be secured by economic means and by the satisfaction of 
well-defined” national aspirations. Fourth, armaments were to be reduced 
substantially. Fifth, peace was to be maintained by an organization of peace, 
a “tribunal of opinion” to be endowed by “means of discipline and control.” 
Upon establishment of that organization, nations should no longer conclude 
special agreements — suc h as “alliaiice.s" — among themselves. Sixth, to crown 
the edifice, every arbitrary power “anywhere" was to be destroyed or ren- 
dered impotent. 

Thus, settlements had to be “just.’' \alions had to behave according to 
the maxims of altruism and self abnegation as th( 3 iigh they were guided only 
by the loftiest religious belief There were to be neither armaments nor 
alliances. .Aspirations of any kind, nationalist and economic, were to be 
satisfied even if they were miiiually exclu.‘;ive. An intei national organization 
was to arbitrate conflicts and possibly to impose sanctions, should struggles 
occur despite the satisfactir^n nf these aspirations. The main danger to peace, 
arbitrary power, was to be* i‘liminaled. \vt in a wcjrld so ordered and so 
disarmed, a crusade was advocated not against a specific arbitrary power 
but against any such power tinyu^herc. In theory, Wilson offered a program 
of peace. Vet in actual fact, tacitly and implicitly, lie also advocated ag- 
gressive, preventive war on a udnbal scale. 

I'or almost thirty years hi.N program has influenced the political thinking of 
the United States. Vet it would be difficult to find a more incoherent and 
contradictory program .serving as the lodestar for the foreign policy of any 
major nation. It is a tribute to the .strength of the United Slates that it in- 
crea.se(l its sway in w«»rl(l politics despite Wilson's prograr... It is an indict- 
ment, however, of American political education that it con iniied to pay lip 
seivice to Wilson's intellectual concoction which offers nothing of value, ex- 
cept that superficially it expresses the American dream. Although it should 
be inspired by ideals, foreign policy, to he effective, must always remain the 
art of the practical; instead of a policy of the apt word and the emotional ap- 
peal, only a policy of the greatest skill applied in the pursuance of ideals can 
be truly successful. 

Doctrine of National Self-determination. The doctrine which has made 
Wilson more famous than his other activities is the piinciple of national 
self-determination. In a speech to Congre.ss on FVbruary 11. 1^18, Wilson 
stated that “self-determination is not a mere phra.se. It is an imperative 
principle of action which statesmen will henceforth ignore at their peril.” 
(.Actually, the word “henceforth” ignored the fact that “self-determination” 
was nothing but the regurgitated concept of the “consent of the governed” 
advocab’d by a centuries-old political philosophy.) On the .same day/ Wilson 
-^infflified this idea in his Four Principles, stating that “all well-defined 
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national aspirations shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction.” This blanket 
endorsement was qualified by the addition that this satisfaction was to be 
obtained ‘‘without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of discord 
and antagonism that would be likely in time to break the peace of Europe 
and consequently of the world.” 

These self-defeating qualifications were overlooked by the public. Wilson 
became the champion of self-deterFuination, chiefly on the strength of his 
Fourteen Points which proclaimed this principle with respect to the peoples 
of Austria-Hungary, the Balkan States, Turkey, and Poland. Later, Wilson 
reasserted the principle of self-determination in his draft for a League of 
Nations Covenant, Article HI, which envisaged territorial readjustments “by 
reason of changes in the present racial conditions and aspirations or {)resent 
social and political relationships, pursuant to the principle of self-determina- 
tion.” ® 

It is little known that Wilson him.self, in his practical dealings, did not 
adhere to the principle of self-determination, except as it was applicable to 
special conditions. The principle was to be applied against Austria-Hungary, 
and the “Congress of Oppressed Hab.sburg Nationalities” duly met at Rome 
in April, 1918, and initiated a propaganda campaign for the dismemberment 
of the Habsburg monarchy. 

The principle had thus been used as a means of psyc/w/of^ical warfare, as an 
instrument for destroying political units but not as a creative idea on which 
to build.'^ This is a fundamental difference. In actual fact, Wilson had con- 
sidered, in February of 1917, reassuring the Austrian governniein that .\us- 
tria-Hungary would not be dismembered, that is, that the principle of self- 
determination was not to be applied. “It is the Presiflent s view that the large 
measure of autonomy already secured ... is a sufficient guaranty of peace 
and stability in that part of Europe so far as national and racial influences 
are concerned.” ^ 

In response to violent remonstrances by various Allied statesmen, l.ansing 
wrote on December 30, 1918, a memorandum in which he clearly outlined 
the destructive nature of the primiple: there would be “danger of putting 
such ideas into the minds of certain races. . . . Will it not breed discontent, 
disorder, and rebellion? . . . The phrase is simply loaded with dynamite. 

'‘Sec Robert Landing, The Peace Negotialium: A Perwnal Xarrativf, Hosion. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1921, p. 93. 

‘^See Sir Campbell Stuart, Secrets of Crewe House: The Story of a Famous Campaign, 
London, Hodder, 1920, passim. Sec also Harold D. Lasswell’s Propaganda Technique in the 
World War, New York, Richard R. Smith, 1938 (originally 1927), pp. 217/., where he 
praises Wilson’s "matchless .skill” as a propagandist, but adds: ‘ Ju.st how nuirh of Wil- 
sonism was rhetorical exhibitionism and how muih was the sound fruit of sober reflection 
will be in debate until the World War is a feeble memory. . . 

•Publications of the Department of Stale, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States, 1917; Supplement I, The Werld War, Government Printing Office, 1931, 
p. 40. 
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. . . It will . . . cost thousands of lives.” ® Wilson relented and softened 
his stand, striking out the principle of self-determination from his draft for 
the League of Nations Covenant. 

More important still, Wilson opposed the principle very strongly when the 
attempt was made to apply it to Russia, and to support the self-determination 
of the Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, and the Baltic States. He 
favored that the integrity of Russia be conserved--communism or no com- 
munism — and he was willing to grant self-determination only to Poland and 
Finland. (Poland was to include many alien races, and Finland almost fought 
a war with Sweden over the possession of the Aland Islands inhabited by 
Swedes.) 

In the end the principle was violated with the prominent help of W’’ilson 
himself in central Europe, (jcrnians were put under l*i^lish and Czech over- 
lordship, Tyrolians under Italian, Hungarians under Austrian, Yugoslavs 
under Cireek, and Poles under Czech rule; the Sudeten Ormans and the 
Austrians were not permitted to join Germany. In Asia, iviaochow was turned 
over to Japan, and so was, for “economic development," the entire province 
of Shantun*?. 

In other words, the aj)plica!inn of the prinuple of self-determination w^as 
used to disorganize central Kuiope and to destroy a useful, balancing, and 
no longer dangerous pnlifical unit, the Habshurg protufederation. The non- 
application of thi.s principle served to stabilize the aggressive and most dan- 
gerous empire of the Ihdsheviki. 

The point in all this is not that departures from principles are wrong. The 
point is that Wilson hy his acts proved that self-determination’” is “a 
‘mere phrase' which ought to be discarded as misleading because it cannot 
be practically applied. " ‘ Tn fortunately, the impression was perpetuated as 
though self-determination was an immutable principle oi u^ neral validity and 
that the American government was committed to it. Th-^ principle fanned 
the nationalistic passions of many European and Asiatic nations and supplied 
the ammunition for Hitler's first salvos. It contributed to complacency 
when Germany militarized the Rhineland and annexed .Austria and the 
Sudetens. With the excejilion of neomercantilist economics, nothing con- 
tributed as much to the distirganization of Europe and to the cri.sis which 
culminated in the Second World W^ar as did W ilson's formula. 1 he principle 
of national self-determination was never repudiated. However wrong it 
may be, no government ever abandons principles which it once e.spoused. 
This is an unwritten “moral" code. The politician fears nothing more than 
the critici.sm that he is untrue to his own principles. The creation of chaos 
is deemed of smaller import than this reproach. 

Pact of Paris. The impos.sible was achieved and Wilson s ideology was 
outdone by one principle which was even more removed from reality. Upon 

® I^nsing, op. cit., p. 97. 

^ Ibid., p. 100. 
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the suggestion of the American Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, the Pact of 
Paris was drawn up in 1927. The signatories of this pact renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy and agreed that “all disputes or conflicts of 
whatever nature or whatever origin*’ were to be settled by peaceful means. 
Mr. Kellogg made it clear that the pact did not impair the inherent right of 
self-defense. Still, it was believed that this platonic renunciation of war 
would ultimately lead to war's abolition.^® 

As could have been foreseen, war outlawed by the Kellogg pact was hence- 
forth fought “illegally.” In 1931 Japan attacked China, an event which 
evoked the enunciation of a new doctrine. This doctrine introduced a new 
principle into the armory of idealist principles, the principle of nonrecogni- 
tion. This doctrine was formulated in the American note addressed by Secre- 
tary of State Henry L. Stimson to Japan and China on January 7, 1932. 
According to this document “the American government . . . cannot admit 
the legality of any situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought 
about by means contrary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of 
Paris.” Yet the American government abstained from enforcing the legality 
of the Pact of Pari.s by such means as were envisaged in Articles X or XVI 
of the League of Nations Covenant. In fact, the principle of nonrecognition 
is an excellent self-characterization of the “idealist” ideology; that ideology 
refuses, on principle, to recognize unpleasant facts.^^ 


CORDELL HULL: SELF-RESTRAINT AND ABSTINENCE 

Foreign policy played a subordinate role during the first administration of 
President Roosevelt. The United Stales participated in the World Economic 
Conference at London in 1933, but in one of the most dramatic reversals to 
old-line isolationism, President Roosevelt, though celebrated for his inter- 
nationalism, torpedoed the Conference. In contrast to this, Secretary of 
State Hull pursued a foreign economic policy aiming at the removal of bar- 
riers—tariffs, quota systems— obstructing free international trade. 

The first term of Pre.sident Roosevelt coincided with the accession to power 
of Adolf Hitler and German rearmament. The American public and policy 
makers alike were confused about the real meaning of the Nazi dictatorship: 
subconsciously they felt that another world war was in the making. Instead 

“Mentally ill are often characterized by . . . this capacity for building themselves 
fictitious worlds in which the; can find refuge from actual life. If we, wh(j live outside 
of asylums, act as if wc live in a fictitious world— that is to .say, if we are consistent with 
our beliefs— we cannot adjust ourselves to actual conditions.” (Alfred Korzybski, Science 
and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotdian Systems and General SemMcs, 2d ed., 
Lancaster, Pa., The International Non-Aristotelian Library Publishing Company, 1941, 
P. 87.) 

“For the schizophrenic the world of day-dreams where all his wishes come true with- 
out effort or risk to himself . . . becomes far more attractive and satisfactory than the 
world of reality. . . (Van Nostrand^s Scientific Encyclopedia, 2d ed., New York, Van 
Nostrand, 1947, pp. 1277/.) ' • 
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of approaching the war danger realistically and instead of devising methods 
by which that conflagration could have been averted, the attempt was made 
to prevent American involvement in war by legislation, that is, by verbal 
effort alone. There was the widespread belief, largely unverified by factual 
proof, that wars are brought about by the munitions makers, who secretly 
“control*’ the governments. This dubious premise suggested the conclusion 
that restrictions imposed on these sinister conspirators, the “merchants of 
death,” would prevent a repetition of (he events of 1917. It was stated in the 
preamble to the Neutrality Act of im that the United States desired to 
preserve its neutrality and to avoid in\-olvemenl in war, but that at the same 
time the United States did not waive any of its own rights or privileges. The 
contradiction seems to have Cbcaped the lawmakers. 

On July 16, 1937, Secretary Hull defined the fundamental principles of 
international policy: 

This country constantly and consistently advocates maintenance of peace. We ad- 
vocate national and international .self-restraint. We advocate abstinence by all na- 
tions from the use of force in pnr.-uil of policy and from interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of ; nations. We advocate adjustment of problems in international 
relations by process of peaceful ne^iotiation and agreement. We advocate faithful 
obserx’ance of international agreeirtTits Upholding the principle of the sanctity of 
treaties, we believe in modification of provisions of treaties, when need arises, by 
orderly process, carried out in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and accommodation. 
We believe in respect by all nation^ fur the right., of others and performance by all 
nations of establi.shed obligations We stand for revitali/inc and strengthening of 
international law. We advocate steins toward promotion of economic security and 
stability the world over. We advoiate lowering or removing excessive barriers in 
international trade. We seek effective equality of commercial opportunity and we 
urge upon all nations applicnlion of the principle of equality o.’ treatment. We be- 
lieve in limitation and reduction of armtimcnl. Realizing the r.-iessity for main- 
taining armed forces adeijuate for national security we are prei-ared to reduce or 
incrca.se our own armed forces in proportion to reductions or increases made by 
other countries. Wc avoid entering into alliances or entangling commitments but we 
believe in cooperative effort by peaceful and practicable means in support of the 
principles herein before stated. 

Thi.s statement reveals how the .\merican government thought other govern- 
ment. s should, but quite obviously did not, behave. It is undeniable that the 
world wi)uld be a better place if these principles were observed: but it would 
be another world. 

For the practical statesman, however, t' ' most relevant question reads: 
“What is?” Only with the knowledge of existing circumstance can an effec- 
tive foreign policy be fornnilated and applied in this world. We may or may 
not “advocate” self-restraint. The question is, what should we do in order 
to reach our objectives provided certain governments do not exerc^ self- 
restwiint? Likewise, we may “advocate” noninterference in the 'internal 
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affairs of other nations. But what should our line of action be if, regrettably, 
foreign governments actually do interfere? 

In one point Mr. Hull’s doctrine showed development beyond President 
Wilson’s ideas: Hull no longer advocated the reduction of armaments to 
the minimum required for domestic safety, but acknowledged the necessity 
of maintaining “armed forces adequate for national security.” Unfortu- 
nately, while this principle was enunciated, it was not followed. I'he United 
States rearmed in earnest only three years later. 

In this connection, an important question arises; was the sudden upsurge 
of American armaments after the destruction of the French army not a de 
facto recognition of the then dependence of American security on the com- 
bined military powx'r of France and England? It is easy to say that “we avoid 
entering into alliances” when, in reality, the United States relied on a protec- 
tion provided by other nations. Whether they wanted it or not, France and 
England protected the European flank t)f the United States. The United 
States profited from this de facto and one-sided alliance and reduced per 
capita expenditures for armaments to the lowest level of all great powers.*- 


IDEOLOGY AND THE WAR 

On September 3, 1939, on the very day the Second World War started in 
Europe, President Roosevelt said in a radio address; “You must master at 
the outset a simple but unalterable fact in modern foreign rehilions. When 
peace has been broken anywhere, peace of all countries everywhere is in 
danger.” Hence the peace of the United States was in danger. One would 
expect that this fact should have led to the reevaluation of past .American 
policies. Vet when on September 21 Mr. Roosevelt sent a message to 
Congress, he merely said: ‘‘For many years the primary purpose of our 
foreign policy has been that this Nation and this (Government [should strive 
to the utmost to aid in avoiding war among other nations. Hut if and when 
war unhappily comes, the Government and the Nation must exert every pos- 
sible effort to avoid being drawn into the war.” How was this policy to be 
reconciled with the “unalterable fact” stated eighteen days earlier? 

On November 23, 1939, Assistant Secretary of Stale George S. Messersmith 
summarized the “cardinal points” (jf American foreign policy. He stated 
that it is our “earnest desire” and hope that peace will be restored on other 
continents. While war is in progress, the United States and other govern- 
ments would try to keep the Western Hemisphere “free of warlike activities.” 
The United States would continue to practice its good-neighbor policy. 
“Where and when practicable we shall seek to promote a sound and healthy 

19.^7, the U.S. spent $7.69 per capita for armaments; (iJermany, $58.82; Japan, 
$15.91; Britain, $26.87; Ku.s.sia, $29.91; France, $21.64; and Italy, $19.77. In total dollar 
expenditure, the U.S. was fifth among the great powers (sec Quincy Wright, A Study of 
War, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940, Vol. I, p. 672). 
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reconstruction of international economic relationships.” The United States 
would also assist “in the establishment of conditions which will assure stable 
peace.” x^merica stands ready to “discuss” the situation in the Far East; and 
finally, “We are ready to discuss with other nations the problem of limitation 
of armaments by international agreement.” This latter point was made at a 
time when the aggressor already had swallowed Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Memel, and Poland — not to mention Albania, Abyssinia, Manchuria and 
North China— and when Britain and France had at last accepted the mili- 
tary challenge. 

These “cardinal points” of American foreign policy had no practical rela- 
tion to the actual international situatitjn. To formulate a program which even 
at the time of its enunciation was not applicable in one single point, and to 
advocate reduction of armaments in the midst of war- -at the very moment, 
incidentally, when the United Slates itself was, of course, obliged to increase 
armaments — is the ultimate triumph of the nonrecognition of facts. 

Anniversary of the Pact of Paris. On August 29, 1940, shortly after the 
collapse of France and at the very moment when Hitler was trying to knock 
out the Royal Air Force as a prelude to the invasion of Britain. Mr. Hull 
proclaime !, tli»^ occasion of the twelfth anniversary of the signing of the 
Kellogg-Hriand Pact, that the soundness of the pact's “underlying principles 
has in no way been impairerl by what has taken ])lace since then. Sooner 
or later, they must prevail as an unshakeable foundation of international 
relations unless war with its horrors and ravages is to become the normal 
stale of the world and mankind is to relapse into the chaos of barbarism.” 

Like an obses.don, an ideology is never disproved by facts; rather, the 
ideology disproves the facts. One remark in Mr. Hull’s statement was slightly 
out of tune in a commemoration of the Pact of Paris: “Ow/y by vigorous and 
adequate preparation for self-defense can any country, including our own, 
hope to remain at peace. ’ ' * 

It is true that the coming of war did not disprove the validity of the 
principle, if it can be called such, that peace should be preserved. Nor does 
a disease disprove the advantages of health. To appreciate the advantages 
which peace offers over war, the world need not wait for AFessrs. Kellogg, 
Briand, and Hull. The only novel principle which can be detected in the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact is that a solemn declaration and a verbal renunciation 
of war as an “instrument of national policy” and an “agreement” that con- 
flict should be settled by i)acific means is sufficient to eliminate the scourge. 
But precisely this novel ‘principle” had been disproved by the mere fact of 
war. 

By January, 1941, events had forced a more active course on the United 
States. Up to that date, American foreign policy had been characterized by 
a clearly passive and negative character — do not recognize, do not interfere, 
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do not take the initiative, do not act. At best, it had been a policy of passive 
defense based on the Monroe Doctrine. Now it became obvious that a policy 
of *‘don’t” could not suffice to protect the United States and would have to 
be replaced by a policy of “do's.'* 

Accordingly, a policy of material help was developed which Roosevelt 
explained on January 6, 1941: ‘‘We are committed to full support of all those 
resolute peoples, everywhere, who are resisting aggression, and are thereby 
keeping war away from our hemisphere. By this support, we express our 
determination that the democratic cause shall prevail; and we strengthen the 
defense and security of our own nation.'’ President Roosevelt stated at the 
same time that American policy sought to secure the preservation of four 
essential human freedoms: freedom of speech and expression, freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own way, and the freedoms from want 
and fear. Freedom from want means ‘‘economic understanding which will 
secure to every nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants,” to which 
one may add the comment that such understandings had not ])een feasible 
for about twenty-five years, partly because there was danger of war; partly 
because they were precluded by the selfishness of many nations, including the 
United States; and partly because the world’s largest country, Russia, en- 
gaged in closely controlled foreign trade. 

President Roosevelt explained that freedom from fear “means a world-wide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a fashion that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggression against any 
neighbor.” In Hull’s understanding of American policy, it \\\\^ to be safely 
through strength; in Roosevelt’s interpretation of that same policy it was 
safety through nonstrength. Needless to add that in a situation of complete 
international disarmament, even kitchen knives and hunting rillcs would 
enable a resolute nation to commit acts of “physical aggression.” 


THE ATLANTtC CHARTER: COMPENDIUM OF PRINCIPLES 

On August 21, 1941, the Atlintic Charter was signed. The reasons wdiirh 
prompted President Roosevelt to insist on publication of this document were 
in part entirely practical. It has been suggested that the Atlantic Charter 
was actually an attempt to make the Soviet Union- which had just been 
attacked —adhere to a postwar prngiam compatible with that of the Western 
powers, to shackle, in other words, the Soviets with fetters of paper. The 
Atlantic Charter was also designed as a counterideology against National 
Socialism. 

The Charter stipulated that the .signatories did not .seek aggrandizement, 
“territorial or other,” and desired no “territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expres.sed wishes of the peoples concerned.” All peoples were 
to have the right to choose “the form of government under which they will 
live.’’ Sovereign rights and self-government were to be restored to thosei who 
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had been deprived of them. In the economic field, equal access to trade and 
raw materials was to be furthered for the ‘‘enjoyment by all Slates.’' Full 
economic collaboration was to be brought about ‘with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic advancement, and social security.” 
The peace to be established after the destruction of Nazi tyranny was to 
afford to ai/ nations “the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries” and give “assurance that a// the men in a/l lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want.” “ 

In the concluding section of the (diarler, the belief was expressed that, 
“for realistic as well as spiritual reasuns,’^ all the nations of the world “must 
come to the abandonment of the use of force.” The point was furthermore 
made that “pending the establishment of a wider and permanent system of 
general security ” the disarmament of nations “which threaten, or may 
threaten” aggression outside cii their frontiers was essential. Practicable 
measures “which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of 
armaments” were to be encouraged. 

Taken literally, the Charter meant very little. It did not contain one single 
concrete commitment, with the one exception that the signatories “seek no 
aggrandizement which, grammatically speaking, constituted only a relative 
commitment, since one may get what one does not **seek.’' 'The other points 
wore phrased caiiliou.sly: the signatories “desire." “respect the rights,” “wish,” 
“will endeavor," or they simply "hope” and “believe." The signatories no- 
where obligate themselves. 'J'he ('barter was neither a policy nor a program, 
for a program is the selation oi clearly defined, concrete, and attainable 
objectives, and a policy is the selection oj appropriate means to reach these 
objectives. 

The abandonment of force or the disarmament theme reappeared in a new 
variant: aggressor nations were to be disarmed, while “peace loving” peoples 
would merely have to reduce their armaments. In 1941, it was quite clear 
that the Nazis were aggre.ssivc and their victims “peace-loving," although in 
1939 the Ru.ssians did not show' an abiding love for peace when they invaded 
Poland and Finland, nor was the United States “peace-loving" in 1898 when 
it attacked Spain. No signatory could honestly boast of persistent love of 
peace. The first love of all the signatories had been war. 

In any event, a clear-cut distinction, such as “peace-loving” and “aggres- 
sive,” does not necessarily exist except for very brief periods. No practical 
policy of peace in peacetime that is, when no country has yet given clear 
evidence of aggressivene.ss- can \ye built on such a criterion. 1'he only ag- 
gressors that can be disarmed are those nations which, whether they were 
aggressors in actual fact or not, were defeated in the last war. Yet the 
aggressors of the next war, even if they were known beforehand, cannot be 
disarmed prior to their defeat— in war. Hence “preventive disarmament” is 
not an effective method of preserving peace. This idea, then, is nothing but 

It^ics added. 
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an unconscious program of preventive war which is quite in contrast to the 
spirit of the Charter. 

The Charter actually, though somewhat obliquely, advocated the dis- 
armament of nations which ‘‘may threaten” aggression. Taken at face value 
this would amount to recommending a program of preventive wars against 
all possible aggressors. Somewhat inconsistently, that program was advocated 
in the same paragraph where “all nations'’ were urged to abandon force. 
Since every nation “may” one day threaten aggression, and since for this very 
reason every nation must retain armaments which, in turn, would facilitate 
aggression, the eighth point of the Atlantic Charier implicitly proposes an 
all-round preventive ivar against every nation on earth. 

Aggrandizement. Let us take up the one relatively “binding” commit- 
ment of the Atlantic ('barter - the assurance that the signatory countries 
‘‘seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other.'’ To begin with, what mean- 
ing can the word “other" have? It seems logical that the purpose of war is 
to defeat the enemy. Vet as soon as the enemy’s military strength has been 
eliminated by defeat, the victorious nations inevitably •suffer” from an 
aggrandizement of power. They also inevitably “suffer" from an aggrandize- 
ment of prestige, moral influence, and, in many respects, economic strength. 
There is no sphere of human activity where, in case of vict4)ry, the victorious 
powers — and the signatories of the Atlantic ('barter indeed expected U» be 
victorious — could have avoided relative or absolute “aggrandizement." 

'fhe promise not to seek territorial aggrandizement served to assure the 
world that the -Allies did not fight for conque.st. Undoubtedly, this morally 
commendable promi.se had propaganda value, but it was an inaccurate fore- 
cast of future events. -Vs a program, it was impractical, even though a pro- 
gram of territorial annexation may have been inadvisable. 

If the enemy nations interpreted this promise to mean that they would 
not suffer territorial diminishment, they must now rue their credulity. Italy, 
Japan, (iermany, and all their satellites lost territory. It is not argued here 
that these changes in territory were not justified — some of them were, others 
were indefensible on ethical, economic, and political grounds. 'Fhe fact is 
simply that, contrary to point one of the Atlantic (Charter, the.se changes led 
to the territorial aggrandizement, open or disguised, of some (Charter signa- 
tories. 

It is, however, more surprising that frontiers were revised to the detriment 
of allies rather than enemies. It is true that aggrandizement of that kind 
was perpetrated only by the Soviet Union and by Soviet satellites, yet the 
identity of the sinner is relatively immaterial. The fact remaiius that terri- 
tories have changed hands and that therefore the “better future of the world” 
does not differ materially from the past. 

The main objection against this promise of the Atlantic (Charter is .some- 
what more fundamental: the defeat of powerful states creates a vacuum that 
must be filled. The demise of great nations creates an entirely new ntllitary 
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situation (as does rapidly advancing technology), and the new balance of 
power requires territorial realignment. It is entirely immaterial whether this 
alignment is made in the form of “annexation, ”*-~a formality which can well 
be dispensed with. It is possible to effect territorial changes without dis- 
turbing the local status quo. Yet this does not alter the fact that realign- 
ments had to take place, and actually took place. 

For example, the expulsion of Italy from Ethiopia restored to that country 
its former independence. Yet as that country is dependent upon other na- 
tions for its defense, markets, and internal developments and as, on the other 
hand, Britain is shifting the center of its Empire from Asia to Africa, and 
more specifically to East Africa. Kthiopia moved into the British “orbit.’' 
According to a treaty concluded with Britain, the Ethiopian army is being 
trained by a British military rni'ision. A United vStates concern obtained a 
fifty-year oil concession. To be sure, there w^as no annexation. Yet an area 
from which Italian power was withdrawn was pulled into the Anglo-American 
sphere of influence. 

The United States, in turn, established control over both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. In the Atlantic, it leased a number of bases. In the Pacific, the 
United Stales iias taken over a number of island ba.ses conquered from the 
Japanese. .\ deal was made with Rus.sia which supported .\nierican claims to 
Pacific islands in return for the Kurils and Sakhalin. There are American 
bases in the Philippines, and that country, although it gained its independ- 
ence, remains within the U.S. orbit. 

By the medium of private enterprise, the United States acquired a number 
of oil concessions in the Middle East, In order to protect these interests, 
the United States extended its sphere of influence to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, to the Black Sea. to Arabia and the Persian (iulf. While all this may 
not fall under the heading of “aggrandizement, ' it certainly e mnot be labeled 
nonaggrandizement. 

The Peoples' Wishes. Nobody will take exception to the Charter's second 
provision -the “desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.*’ But is this statement 
more than a platitude? Obviously, one would wish that any change that 
does befall a people would meet with their agreement. Tn private life, for 
example, if one changes a job. it would be most agreeable if such transactions 
were always voluntary and if the new position were always an improvement. 
There are, however, many changes which run counter to the wishes of the 
parties concerned and yet are inevitable. 

What does this .second point of the .Atlanuc Charter really mean? Terri- 
tories who.se transfer is under discussion usually are not inhabited by people 
with clear and unequivocal sentiments of allegiance. The inhabitants of 
Paris, Rome, London, or Berlin (or Breslau and Kbnigsberg, for that matter) 
would under no circumstances express the wish to become separated’ from 
Franck, Italy, Britain, o* Germany, respectively. The attitudes of the in- 
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habitants of Alsace, southern Tyrol, northern Ireland, Upper Silesia, or Mace* 
donia are by no means so unequivocal. Territories under dispute are usually 
inhabited by a mixed population in which there are to be found at least three 
major groups: those who favor incorporation into country A, those who 
would choose country B, and those who prefer “independence” or ‘‘neu- 
trality.” Splits of such a kind are often due to linguistic, religious, cultural, 
economic, or merely historical reasons. These very cleavages are frequently 
the chief cause of frontier dispute. 

Moreover, in a composite population, allegiances change. The inhabitants 
of a disputed territory may vote today for country A. but they may change 
their mind at a later date. For example, in 191Q Austria voted for the 
Ansekhiss with Germany, but in 1923 a party came to power which was 
opposed to incorporation into Germany. In 1931, there was a new pro- 
Anschluss tendency (tariff union) which ended abruptly when the Nazis 
took over in Germany. Tn 1938, a majority of Austrians was perhaps in 
favor of the accomplished Anschluss, but subsequent events produced a 
strong majority for Austrian independence. Similar fluctuations occurred in 
many other regions, such as Alsace, Schle.swig. Translyvania, Slovenia, Mace- 
donia, the Ukraine, Tunisia, and diverse Asiatic countries, such as Sinkiang, 
Mongolia, and Korea. If the desires of border populations were taken as ba.sis 
for the allocation of disputed territories, boundaries would have to be 
changed continuously. 

It is, therefore, very dift'icult to determine the will of the "peoples con- 
cerned.” But who are these peoples? The use of the plural in the .Xtlantic 
Charter would suggest that not only the local population but also other 
peoples should decide the fate of disputed territories. What other peoples? 
Up to now, plebiscites were only held among the local population and nowhere 
has a different method been sugge.sted. 

For example, the population of Danzig was German and did not desire 
to become Polish. However, Poland desired no less emphatically a port at 
the estuary of its lifeline, the Vistula River. Moreover, while Danzig was 
German, the country around the city was inhabited by Slavs. Therefore, it 
was a que.stion of the wishes of a few thousand Danzigers versus the vital 
interests of several million Poles. There is a similar situation in Trieste. 'Phe 
city population is largely Italian. I'he Italians are determined to retain the 
city, and the great majority of the city inhabitants probably desire to stay 
with Italy. Yugoslavia, on her part, can point to her urgent need of at least 
one good port with good railroad connections; only Trieste is available. Since 
Italy has many excellent ports, Italy would not suffer a great economic lo.ss. 
Yet the separation of Trieste creates p.sychopolitical tensions which are only 
alleviated, but not eliminated, by setting up Trieste as a free territory. In 
such conflicts the wishes of the local residents are relatively irrelevant; nor 
would it be practical to have Yugoslavia and Italy, or parts of both countries, 
decide this question by vote, last but not least because Italy, having a**larger 
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population, could always muster a majority of the votes. To solve similar 
questions, criteria other than the wishes of the local, border, or national popu- 
lation must be consulted— and do in fact nearly always determine the adjudi- 
cation of the dispute. 

Evidently, the Atlantic Charter does not err in pointing to the necessity of 
taking into account the wishes of the “peoples concerned.” These wishes are 
a highly important factor and, wherever pos.^ible, should be satisfied. This 
one factor, however, is not the only one that is relevant in deciding territorial 
changes. There are cases where the wishes of the local population must 
necessarily be disregarded. The principle of self-determination, expanded into 
one of unlimited validity, has engendered friction and led many governments, 
signatories of the Atlantic Charter, to go back on their written word. 

Equal Access to Raw Materials. On October 8, 1942, Undersecretary of 
State Sumner Welles discussed the Atlantic (’barter. He pointed out that the 
“Atlantic ('barter does not pruj)use to aid aggression. It proposes, on the 
contrary, to make sure that aggression does not happen.’ This assurance is 
to be given by creation of the ‘necessary’' instruments which “this time 
. . . will be effective instruments and must be firmly used.'’ What are these 
“necessary' and “effective'’ instruments? Since no answer was, and can be, 
given to this crucial question, it seems a rash undertaking to commit the 
United States to act as though such assurances actually exi:?t, let alone to 
claim that the U.S. government will “make sure" that aggression does not 
happen. 

The ideological mechanism si‘t in motion by .solemn ‘ charters” develops 
somewhat as follows: a pnunise is made that situation A is going to be 
brought about, and this promi.se is repeated over and over again until the 
public begins to believe that situation A already has been created; subse- 
quently action is taken which is predicated on the firm beii^'f that situation 
A already has existed for (|uite a while; these actions would f i A excellently, 
had A ever existed. 

I'he ideological confusion can be illustrated by still another remark in Mr. 
Welles’s speech. He recalled that point four of the Atlantic ('barter promises 
“to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of acce.ss, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity.’’ 'Fhis was a .programmatic 
note which had been struck recurrently in many prewar conferences, though 
up to the present moment no one has ever suggested how equal access to raw 
materials could be granted in a manner different from the traditional one of 
buying the raw materials from the producer and exchanging them for other 
goods. No state was ever prevented from buying, in time of peace, those raw 
materials which it needed, or from obtaining, in case that it did not possess 
sufficient ready money to pay for raw-material imports, the necessary credits. 

Equal access to trade is a more complicated problem, and in many r^pects 
a moffe real issue. Mr. Welles himself asked the question: “How do they 
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[the United Nations] propose to make it real?” Strangely enough, Mr. Welles 
gave no answer to his own question.'® 

THE POLICY OF THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 

On July 23, 1942, when the military fortunes of the United Nations were 
at their lowest ebb, Mr. Hull, speaking on the radio, said: 

From the time when the first signs of menace to the peace of the world appeared on 
the horizon, the Government of the United States strove increasingly to promote 
peace on the solid foundation of law, justice, non-intervention, non-aggression, and 
international collaboration. With growing insistence we advocated the principles of 
a broad and constructive world order in political, cconcmic, social moral, and in- 
tellectual relations among nations — principles which must constitute the foundation 
of any satisfactory future world order. We practiced these principles in our good 
neighbor policy, which was applicable to every part of the earth and which we 
sought to apply not alone in the Western Hemisphere but in the Pacific area, in 
Europe, and everywhere else as well. 

If the United States government strove to promote nr to maintain peace 
with the help of certain principles of allegedly worldwide validity, and if 
peace was not maintained but war broke out on a world-wide scale instead, 
one w^ould assume that the United States government had gone about its job 
in the wrong way. If in physics an experiment is made and the expected 
result is not achieved, there would be no doubt that the ex[)eriment failed. 

Not so in foreign policy. Since war had come, one should have expected 
that Mr. Hull would explain how basically sound principles had been inade- 
quately or wrongly applied or*h(jw experience had demonstrated that these 
principles were unsound or tem{)orarily inapplicable. Quite to the contrary, 
the principles were restated in .so dogmatic a manner that no one would sus- 
pect that something had happened to disprove or question their validity. 

Mr. Hull may have come to realize that the principles cherished by him 
are applicable only if other nations also play the game according to the same 
rules. The principles of nonaggression and international collaboration are 
excellent, to be sure; but it is necessary that other nations adopt them in 
their dealings. The existence nj one strong aggressor is a comprUing reason 
to apply a policy different from the policy applicable in a situation where 
there is no aggressor. Is it not .self-evident that while a policy of collaboration 

In hi.s The Time for Derision (New York, Harper, 1944, p. 176) Mr. Welles recounts 
Churchill’s statement that “he was not empowered constitutionally to enter into any com- 
mitments of this character without the consent of the other members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” Therefore it wav finally agreed that the signatory countries 
will only "endeavor” to “further” the enjoyment, etc , and that “with due respect for the 
existing obligations.” Mr. Welles does not mention the lack of the .same constitutional 
powers on the part of the President of the United Stales. The fact remains that the promise 
of “equal trade” has never been concretely defined as a practical international policy (as 
distinguished from a mere theoretical wish). 
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is effective if and wkm there is a general desire to collaborate, the existence of 
a strong aggressor must be countered with a policy of “containing the ag- 
gressor”? In both cases, policy would strive for the same over-all goal, namely, 
the maintenance of peace; but different situations necessitate the choice of 
different action guides. 

Mr. Hull stated that the “good-neighbor policy . . . was applicable to 
every part of the earth.” If so, why was it not applied? Clearly, the answer 
seems to be that it was not applicable. The most elementary knowledge of 
scientific methodology would have required that the conditions would have 
been stated under which the good neighbor policy actually functions in the 
Americas, and then to have asked whether or not these same conditions 
existed in “every part of the earth." Some of these conditions are as follows: 

First, in the Western Hemisphere the United States possesses what amounts 
to a monopoly of military power and has applied for more than 100 years a 
policy, the Monroe Doctrine, \Nhich is expre^sly designed to bar any other 
nation from military com[)etition with the United States in the Americas. 
Thn.s, competing power groups the chief condition of military conflict — do 
not exist in the Western Hemisphere. 

Second. iiOi v .miong the Latin-American nations possesses the material 
means for launching a major aggression. Xor is there any jiressing conflict 
over Lrhrnsnmw in a (ontinenl which, for all practical purposes, still con- 
tains vast empty spaces. 'I'hinl, the Latin-American countries speak, with 
the major exception of Hra/i!, the same language: all hav(' similar cultures 
and the same religion. I'hiis. if peace could not be maintained in the We.slern 
Hemisphere, one ’vould have to de.'-pair that it could ever be maintained any- 
where. 

Vet none of these conditions exist, for example, in Europe or Asia. In 
Africa, peace was maintained because two im[)erial powers. Britain and 
France, controlled practically the entire continent and coor-orated with each 
other: the peace of Africa was broken when a third major power, Italy, 
established control over some African regions and declir«d to cooperate wdth 
the other European f)owers. What Mr. Hull failed to explain was how a 
good neighbor policy can be a[)plied among bad neighbors. 


THE SEVENTEEN POINTS 

On March 21, 1944, Mr. Hull issued a memorandum to the press on the 
“Bases of the Foreign Policy of the United States," known as the “Seventeen 
Points.” 

Mr. Hull’s ideas can be summarized as follows: Foreign policy must serve 
our true national interests. Once victory is won over the Axi.s, the national 
interests of the United States are national security and social and economic 
well-being. These interests can best be safeguarded by international coopera- 
tion. Jhis cooperation is to be achieved by the establishment of an inter- 
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national organization backed by force; furthermore, by the settlement of 
political differences through discussion, negotiation, conciliation, and good 
offices; by adjudication of threats to the peace by an international court of 
justice; reduction of arms; cooperation between Russia, Britain, China, and 
the United States on the basis of the Moscow Four-nation Declaration; the 
elimination of spheres of influence, alliances, and balance of power; surveil- 
lance over aggressor nations; the reduction of excessive trade barriers; free 
exchange of national currencies at stable rates of exchange; adherence to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter on the basis of reciprocal obligations; 
sovereign equality of nations; free choice of the form of government; non- 
intervention; duty to fight for liberty and right of the “qualified” nations to 
enjoy liberty; assistance to dependent peoples so that they may prepare 
themselves for self-government and attain liberty. 

This document of state invites searching examination. Mr. Hull believed 
that the pledge of the Atlantic Charter “will give every nation, large or small, 
a greater assurance of stable peace, greater opportunity for the realization 
of its aspirations of freedom, and greater facilities for material advancement.” 
This is in line with earlier thoughts, yet this time Mr. Hull added an im- 
portant qualification: the pledge of the Atlantic Charter “implies an obliga- 
tion for each nation ... to fulfill scrupulously its established duties to other 
nations, to settle its international differences and disputes by none but peace- 
ful methods, and to make its full contribution to the maintenance of endur- 
ing peace.” 

In other words: the Atlantic Charter cannot possibly work if any one na- 
tion does not carry out its obligations as they are implied in the Charter, or if 
nations make merely a halfhearted instead of a ‘‘full” contribution to the 
maintenance of peace. Thus, the system of the Atlantic Charter is predicated 
on the acceptance everywhere of identical principles of political action. The 
system would fail were certain nations to adhere to different standards of 
valuations and sets of principles, or if fundamental differences in the interpre- 
tation of these jointly accepted principles should arise. Clearly, a general 
principle cannot be used as a guide of common practical action unless agree- 
ment has been reached about its concrete meaning or, to put it differently, 
“principles” are so vague in nature that they can be used to justify diametri- 
cally opposed courses of action. 

In purely logical terms, it is stated: 

Peace needs cooperation. 

From this it allegedly follows: 

Cooperation brings peace. 

Obviously, such a conclusion cannot be made because there is no middle term. 
Logically speaking, there is no syllogism but merely an inversion of one and 
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ike same proposition; not a syllogism but a tautology. A meaningful syl- 
logism would run as follows: 

Peace needs cooperation. 

Cooperation can be established. 

Established cooperation may bring peace. 

The conclusion must be a contingent proposition because the major premise 
is not of a universal character, stating only one and not all of the require- 
ments of peace. If the middle term were fully or partially negative and ran 
“Cooperation cannot be achieved ' or “Cooperation can be achieved region- 
ally,” the conclusion would be either “Peace cannot be achieved,” or “Peace 
can be achieved regionally.” 

If one eschews this exercise in logic, one may question the validity of the 
major premise and investigate whether peace really needs cooperation, or 
w’hcther cooperation is merely one of many factors needed for peace. The 
cooperation which is required, according to Mr. Hull, is nc in the spheres of 
international law and political philosophy, ^‘et is this really the conditio sine 
qua non of peace? 

The faiiac> of similar syllogiMiis can be seen if, on the basis of historical 
evidence, we turn them around: 

There was no cooperation in the sense of Mr. Hull's 
definition between 1893-1913 and 1020-1938. 

Peace was maintained during these years. 

The inevitable conclusion from these two premises i.*^ that peace is not always 
dependent upon cooperation. During the two periods mentioned, peace was 
maintained through the action of other factors. To determine these other 
factors and put them to work would appear to be a primary mission of the 
policy makers. 


"STABLE AND PROGRESSIVE GOVERNMENTS" 

There is another aspect in Mr. Hull’s interpretation which requires com- 
ment. He stated that the pledge of the Atlantic Charter “ implies an obliga- 
tion for each nation to demonstrate its capacity for stable and progressive 
government.” This amounts to saying that the program of the Atlantic 
Charter can be carried out only w'ith, and among, certain types of govern- 
ments, but is inapplicable should nations be ruled by types of government not 
covered by this definition. The two criteria given by Mr. Hull are vague. Is 
a stable government one which stays in power for an indefinite period of time, 
like the Soviet dictatorship, or one which rules for a period of time pre- 
determined by law, like the Swiss government? What is a progressive govern- 
mentlWls it not true that, according to the standards presently prevailing on 
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the Continent, the U.S. government would not necessarily be classed as 
progressive? 

But regardless of the terrifying ambiguity of these terms, the fact remains 
that the types of government vary in time and space. Consequently, if Mr. 
Hull s premise were correct, a different conclusion could be drawn: to apply 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, it would be necessary that only govern- 
ments of the required type and of no other type would ever come to power. 
In addition to being a radical abandonment of the principle of noninterven- 
tion, reasserted by the Atlantic (.'barter itself and these very Seventeen Points, 
this is simply a program of continuous preventive war. 

Mr. Hull's proposition is simply the tautology that the Atlantic Charter 
can be applied only if it is being applied, or that we can maintain peace only 
if we are peaceful. The difficulty of a policy of peace is precisely that the 
world is split by fundamental cleavages of interests and ideas; if there were 
unity, peace would be self -operative, and the diplomats and secretaries of 
state vrould be unemployed. 7’/rc mission oj jorei^n policy is to maintain 
peace in a disunited world. 

Let us take Mr. Hull's point with respect to the surveillance of aggressor 
nations. How long is this surveillance going to last? “Until the peoples of 
Germany, Japan, Italy, and their satellites give convincing proof that they 
have repudiated and abandoned the monstrous philosophy of superior race 
and conquest by force and have embraced loyally the basic [irinciples of 
peaceful processes.” It would be more logical, though less practical, to keep 
under surveillance those nations which do not acce[)t the basic principles of 
peaceful processes, but which have not been defeated. It would a!:o be neces- 
sary to demonstrate that the real danger to peace lie.s in a given philos^^phy 
and not in other factors, for ex'ample, in the disarmament of the pro.spective 
victims of aggression. 

Yet granting Hull's assumptions, the question arises, what is “convincing 
proof” that a nation has repudiated such philosophy? An impressive, though 
not necessarily valid, case could be made for the contention that the nations 
of whom ^Ir. Hull spoke never actually embraced the philosophy of superior 
race and conquest by force. The Nazis, for example, never gained a major- 
ity before they themselves controlled the results of elections. 

It is impossible to give the required “convincing proof.” Moreover, ideolo- 
gies change. Something quite different from Nazism may threaten American 
security in future. The basic error is to assume that the threats to security 
can be eliminated once ard for all, while in fact such threats succeed each 
other in spontaneous creation. The nature of threats cannot be anticipated, 
and the elimination of one threat from the past will not eliminate threats 
of the future. 

What Mr. Hull indirectly and implicitly suggested in his program was that 
American security, and more generally world peace, should be based on the 
acceptance of a certain philosophy, or rather ideology, by the former enemy 
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nations. Numerous criteria are needed to determine when the occupation of 
the enemy countries should cease. Yet, to the pained surprise of the ideolo- 
gists, the decisive problem of occupation was suddenly no longer the attitude 
of the former enemies, but the status of Russo-American relations. Termina- 
tion of occupation became dependent not on the repentance of the Germans 
and Japanese, nor on the conversion of the Nazis and the radical Shintoists, 
but upon a Russo-American settlement.^’* Russia cannot leave Germany 
without delivering the German people up to the “capitalists,” and the United 
States cannot leave Germany without abandoning the former enemy to com- 
munism and thereby sacrificing Kuiope. Occupation has become a problem of 
global power politics in which the ‘ philosophies" that influenced the minds of 
the now' occupied nations some years ago, play now only a minor role. 

As a last point we may briefly discuss Mr. Hull’s idea that “as the pro- 
visions of the Four-nation Declaration are carried into effect, there will be 
no longer need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for balance of power, 
or any other of the special arrangements through which, in the unhappy past, 
the nations strove to safeguard their security nr to promote their interests.” 
Thus, the Four-nation Declaiaiion was, indubitably, the gravedigger of the 
“unhappy past"; but was it the midwife of a new and happy future? 

It is hard to understand why the Four-nation Declaration should have 
been elevated to such a high prominence. This declaration dealt largely with 
problems of war, surrender, and disarmament of the enemy. The four nations 
pledged themselves to continue “their united action . . . for the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of peace and security" and agreed to “confer and 
cooperate with one another . . . with respect to the reaulalion of armaments 
in the post-war period." The chief importance of this declaration (aside 
from its practical military value) w'as that it constituted Mie marriage license 
of the parents of the I'nited Nations. It promised continued “united action” 
among the great powers; and it was not the first or the last promise broken 
in history. 

Actually, this pledge was nothing but the familiar paralogism: united action 
can be forthcoming only if, and where there are common interests. 

Such interests existed in but in 1944 the Polish conflict revealed dis- 
turbing divergences in j)oints of view. If there are few* identical interests, 
and if some vital interests are incompatible, united action is impossible. It 
was therefore meaningle.ss to |)romise it unless one believed in the identity 
of basic interests. No statesman can possibly have been naive enough to enter- 
tain such a belief, 

A6 1n his Stuttgart speech of 1^46, Secretary of State Byrnes <aul: “It is not in the 
interest of the German people or in the interest of world [hmco that Germany should be- 
come a pawn or a partner in a military slrujiplc for power between the East and the West.” 
A modern attempt to square the circle: If Germany is not to become a pawn, she must 
be rearmed, but if she has been rearmed, it would be inevitable that, in a “military strug- 
gle” between East and West, she would become a partner of one side. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PERSISTENCE OF POWER POLITICS 

What does it mean that there is ^‘no longer a need for spheres of influence”? 
A sphere of influence is not something that has been created artiflcially and 
can therefore be abolished if one wants to. A sphere of influence is as natural 
a phenomenon as the influence which an able and intelligent person exercises 
over his friends, or the influence which, contrary to the book, a wife or a 
mother-in-law often exercises over the family. It is, first of all, a question of 
spontaneous leadership which a nation assumes, and often reluctantly assumes, 
simply because the nation is more powerful, wealthy, and able than other 
peoples within a given area. 

As long as nations are different in power, there will be differences in the 
“influence” exercised by them. A very powerful nation automatically exerts 
influence, and in certain zones that influence is inevitably greater than in 
other areas. The United Nations cannot alter this situation by its mere 
existence. The United Nations organization is based on the principle of equal 
sovereignty of nations. If instead it were based on the (entirely impractical 
and fantastic) principle of equal powety and if each member of the United 
Nations were reduced or increased to a predetermined level of power— as 
proposed by innumerable eternal-peace projects — then there would conceiv- 
ably be no other than intellectual spheres of influence. 

To be sure, there is also a more dynamic aspect of this “influence.” The 
great powers entertain intimate economic relations with those nations with 
whom they can trade profitably and whence they import strategic raw mate- 
rials and finished goods. They will go to great lengths to insure that these 
trade relations will not be disrupted by political changes. Trade will there- 
fore always be accompanied and supported by an organized interexchange of 
cultural influences and by propaganda. 

The spheres of influence are also of military importance. A country may 
lie within the sphere of influence of a great power merely on account of 
economic or cultural reasons, yet be of little military importance to its “pro- 
tector.” There may be other countries with whom the great power has little 
economic or cultural relations, but whose geographical position is militarily 
of vital importance. For example, Bolivia is economically closely linked to 
the United States, yet militarily it is of minor importance to the defense of 
the United States. By contrast, Greenland has barely any cultural or eco- 
nomic relations with the United Stales, and yet it is militarily ; of extreme 
importance for the defense of this country. In such ‘‘military outposts,” 
active policies arc being applied in order to keep them within onf ^s own and 
outside other orbits. By the force of circumstances, such a policy often de- 
parts from the principle of nonintervention. 

The Charter of the United Nations is designed merely to forestall minor 
wars but does not provide a mechanism to prevent wars between tk4^ great 
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powers. Consequently, the creation of the United Nations has not obviated 
the necessity for the great powers to provide for their own military safety. 
This requires, among other things, an active policy of spheres of influence. 
Actually, the United Nations Charter acknowledged this state of affairs by 
permitting ‘^regional’’ security arrangements. The United States was the 
first country ever to set up a contiumtal sphere of influence (the Monroe 
Doctrine), and it has now one of the largest ‘orbits ’ on the globe. 

Part of the opposition against orbits seems to stem from the feeling that 
spheres of influence invalidate the principle of sovereignty and self-determina- 
tion. So they do. If a nation were fully sovereign, ipso facto it would not 
live within the power orbit of another nation. It must be recognized that 
there are degrees of sovereignty and self-determination. A fully sovereign 
nation is one which has .sufficient power to be the master of its decisions. In 
the past, there were many nations who were sovereign in the true sense of the 
word. Today, there are probably only two or three, but certainly not more 
than five or seven. 

The lack of sovereignty of the smaller nation'; is not due to the fact that 
they lie within a .sphere of influence; it is simply a re.sult of their weakness. 
Their depcn,ViiCe on greater powers is the result of the nature of modern 
military technology and is not necessarily the re.sult of an imperialistic 
policy. It is lack of true military power which cfimpels .smaller nations to seek 
protection from larger ones. As the small nations feel themselves compelled 
to attune their foreign policy to that of the ‘‘orbit power" and rs this circum- 
stance is reflected in their domestic politics, with or without open and direct 
interference from outside, their degree of self-determination and self-govern- 
ment is reduced. Whether or not one likes these things, they do exist and 
have to be taken into account. 

Self-determination of weaker nations is possible only -f Ithin a given power 
orbit. Some “dominant’* powers will enlist the good will cd the small nations 
by permitting them a maximum of self-determination, others will transform 
self-determination from a reality into a sham. There i’ no small nation, ex- 
cept buffer states, which can maintain itself outside a sphere of influence. 
Sooner or later it will be drawn into or volunteer to enter an orbit. The ques- 
tion is simply, into which orbit? That, alas, is very often a question not of 
preference but of geography. 

Spheres of influence have obvious shortcomings. Vet how are these to be 
overcome? Certainly not by proclaiming that there is no longer any “need” 
for the orbits. As a democratic nation, the United States follows the prac- 
tice of allowing full self-determination w'lhin its orbit, even though from 
time to time it opposes governments which it does not like. On the whole, it 
uses the only method available to reconcile its philosophy with the brute 
facts of global power distribution. Only the establishment of workable and 
fair ground rules, and not the negation of spheres of influence, can bring 
abouUa change for the better. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT'S LAST SPEECH 

Some of the themes of Mr. Hull’s Seventeen Points were taken up by 
President Roosevelt s speech to Congress on March 1, 194S, which was to be 
his last general pronouncement on matters of foreign policy. He staled that 
world peace would have to rest on the cooperative efforts of the whole world 
and that it should be based “on the sound principles of the Atlantic Charter.” 
This was said at a time when territorial aggrandizement had already, in some 
cases, been agreed to, and a few weeks before the United Nations Charter 
(Article 77, 1 , /?.) envisaged that “territories . . . may be detached from 
enemy states as a result of the Second World War.” If these principles were 
so sound, why were they not transferred into the diarter? Ihese principles 
were not incorporated into that document because, less than a few years 
after enunciation, they were no longer acceptable to some important foreign 
nations. If so, why should they be considered “sound”? 

The crucial part of Mr. Roosevelt s speech reads as follows: 

I think the Crimean Conference was a suiccssful effort by the three leading nation*^ 
to find a common ground of peace. It spells, it ought to spell, the end of the system 
of unilateral action and exclusive alliances and st)heres of inlluence and balance of 
power and all other e.xpedirnts that have been tried for centuries rind have always 
failed. We propose to substitute for all these a universal organization in which all 
peace-loving nations will finally have a chance to join. 

There are now several distinctions between the legally equal and equally 
sovereign nations. There are, first, “leading nations,” a term uiiich would 
imply that there are also spheres of influence. For what is a s[duTe of in- 
fluence other than an area where a “leading nation” a.ssiimes leadership? 
Yet while the first sentence acknowledges the “leading nation.s,” the second 
excommunicates their leadership. 

There are, second, “peace-loving nations” which would imply that there 
must be war-loving n«itions. If so, the proposed organization could not be 
‘‘universal” and would have to be a protective union against dangerous na- 
tions, to wit, an alliance. That Mr. Roosevelt w^as not too much convinced 
of the validity of his own reasoning may be .seen from his rather cautious 
phrasing: “It st)ells, it ought to spell.” Nor did he proclaim the end of 
alliances but merely the end of “exclusive alliances” without giving a defini- 
tion of this term. An alliance is always “exclusive” since it mu.st exclude the 
nation against which it is oirected. Shortly after this speech, the United States 

The story was told about Kaiser Wilhelm’s experiences as a naval archiUct. One day 
he completed the blueprint for a battleship and showed it to an experienced shipbuilder. 
The expert said: “Your Majesty really did a remarkable job. This ship is not only the 
biggest and fastest of all battleships in the world, it has also the strongest protection, and 
it can shoot further than any ship now serving. Now if you tould improve your design 
in such a way that the ship could float, too, the German navy would undoubtedly become 
the master of the seas.” So much on '*sound principles.” • 
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signed the Act of Chapultepec which, in substance, was an ‘‘exclusive alliance” 
among the American nations. 

The “universal” organization which was to substitute for all these evil 
practices embodied every single one of them. 

The United Nations Charter did not end the .system of unilateral action, 
as it acknowledged the right of self-defense without defining it (Article 51) 
and clearly authorized such action against former enemy states (Article 107). 
It did not spell the end of allianre>, since ‘regional arrangements” are en- 
couraged by (.'haptcr VlTl. Again there was no definition of the term, but the 
('barter evidently did not prohibit the Franco-Russian and the Anglo-Russian 
treaties. The existence (not of an "expedient" but of the “fact”) of the bal- 
ance of [lower was acknowledged in ( haplcr V of the ( barter setting up the 
.Security C^ouncil, splitting it into permanent and nonpermanent members 
(Article 23) and giving the veto right to the former (Article 27). The trustee- 
ship systtmi, as set up by ( hajiter XII, tacitly acknowledged even the ex- 
istence of spheres of inHuence. 

When the I^resident s[)oke, the ('barter had not yet been drafted in its 
final form, although its contents were already known in a general and pre- 
liminary manner. The question therebire arises, was the Charter a complete 
surrender (»f the American pt)-!!!*)!!? Then, why is so much value attached 
to it, and why is this surrender not acknowledged? If. however, the Charter 
incorporated the American jio^iiion, then \vh\’ was this position described in 
conifiletely different terms and why, moreover, were these different terms 
interpreted as describing llie "Linumon ground" on which the three “leading 
nations" wanted to build [»eace? 


NAVY DAY SPEECH 

On October 26, 194.S. Mr. Truman spoke in Xew' York :o celebrate Navy 
Day and to ex|)lain why the United States needed “armed might.” 

Mr. 'rruman presented a list of the twelve fundamemal points of American 
foreign policy. Some of these points are familiar: good neighbor policy in 
the Western Hemistdiere, economic collaboration, pre.servation of peace 
through the United Nations, nonrecognition of any government imposed by 
force, and freedom of all peoples in all continents “w'ho arc prepared for self- 
government to choose their ow’ii form of government by their own freely 
expre.ssed choice.” 

Some of the old acquaintances reappear in new disgui.ses or with some 
variations: the principle of the freedom the seas — which, it will be re- 
membered, brought the United States into trouble when it was neutral, and 
was always disregarded by the United States after it entered war — was re- 
affirmed. 

Equal rights of navigation were extended to “boundary rivers an;i water- 
ways •and . . . rivers and waterways which pass through more than one 
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country.” It may be added in passing that this preoccupation is justified 
by the oven^helming economic importance of transportation. Yet water 
transportation is only one form of transportation, and by no means the most 
important one. The amount of freight carried by rivers and seas is far smaller 
than the freight carried by railroads. Hence, if international transportation 
is to be improved, it would be necessary to give greater emphasis to rail and 
air transport, and to solve the various transit and tariff problems connected 
with all media of transportation. The preoccupation with water transport 
has little logical meaning. 

The idea of access on equal terms to the trade and the raw materials of 
the world also reappeared, but this time the privilege of access was to be 
given only to “states which are accepted in the society of nations.” Did this 
mean the United Nations? This would be an unlikely interpretation. The 
United States certainly made huge presents of raw materials and other com- 
modities to Japan, Germany, and Italy when none of them was a member of 
that organization. 

This point patently did not aim at former enemy nations who were not to 
be deprived of trade and raw materials, for Article 11 of the Potsdam ulti- 
matum to Japan, which formed the legal basis of the Japanese surrender, 
stated explicitly that “access to, as distinguished from control of, raw mate- 
rials shall be permitted. Eventual Japanese participation in world trade rela- 
tions shall be permitted.” The promise contained in point four of the Atlantic 
Charter “to further the enjoyment by all states ... of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world” w*^s explicitly 
extended to “victor or vanquished." Whoever would be deprived of the bene- 
fits of equal trade terms, and therefore of raw materials, actually would be 
blockaded. According to international law, blockade is a form of aggression, 
and in this case, the aggression would be carried out without specific cause. 
It seems clear that a country deprived of raw materials and trade cannot 
exist, let alone become democratic and “peace-loving.” 

Some principles had not appeared in previous statements. There is, for 
example, the pledge that “We shall try to attain a world in which Nazism, 
Fascism, and military aggression cannot exist.” Mr. Truman omitted to 
say that we try to attain also a world in which disease, crime, and unhappi- 
ness cannot exist. Unfortunately, it was not said how such a world could be 
brought into being. 

The United States will ‘continue to strive to promote freedom^ of expres- 
sion and freedom of religion throughout the peace-loving areas of the world.” 
This is a commendable policy. Does this principle demand that the United 
States embark on an active policy to promote freedom of expression, for 
example, in the Soviet Union, and what should this active policy be? Would 
not freedom of expression and religion be beneficial particularly to non-peace- 
loving areas? • 
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Mr. Truman continued: “We shall approve no territorial change in any 
friendly part of the world unless they accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the people concerned.” This was a fundamental modification of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, in so far as territorial changes were now admitted even in 
friendly parts of the world. Needless to say, this modification deprived the 
original position of its entire validity. It implied that the United States 
would approve territorial changes in ‘ unfriendly'’ parts of the world, even if 
they do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people concerned. 
What, for that matter, is, after the end of the war, the distinction between 
friendly and unfriendly? A distinction based on the alignment during the 
last war comes to mind, yet some of the former enemy nations joined the 
United Nations on the battlefield and cannot therefore be considered as “un- 
friendly,” nor would it be in American interest to consider them still as 
potential enemies. 

The United States did apjirove. whether reluctantly or not, territorial 
changes in friendly parts of the world which were carried out with no oppor- 
tunity for the people concerned 'freely” to express their wish. It also recog- 
nized, contrary to point six of Mr. Truman's declaration, the forceful imposi- 
tion of goveft ^lents “ii|)on any nation by the force of any foreign power.” 
For example, the United State*; recognized the governments imposed on Hun- 
gary and Rumania; yet it continued its opposition against a similar, though 
legally somewhat different, imj)osilion on the Baltic States. 

The Ten Commandments, the President said, have not yet been universally 
achieved over these thousands of years; he thus held out the hope that ulti- 
mately his twelve principles of foreign policy would be accepted universally 
and implied that these principles have actually controlled American foreign 
policy. A foreign policy everywhere based on the twelve principles “may 
take a long time, but it is worth waiting for, and it is wnifh striving to ob- 
tain.” The slight difference is that the Ten Commandments are practical 
and logical, and that the t^^elve principles are not. Difficult though it may 
be, one can live according to the Commandments, but Mr. Truman’s princi- 
ples cannot be used as guides for practical political behavior. Even a very 
long waiting period will not improve them. 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY IN A WORLD DIVIDED 

In 1946, the foreign policy of the United States concentrated mostly on 
the atomic problem. Few general pronouncements were made, especially 
since the various sharp disputes with the S* ^det Union had imposed a great 
deal of caution on the American government. However, early in 1947, these 
disputes could no longer be glossed over, and the American government saw 
itself compelled to take a positive line of action. On the whole, this policy 
dates from President Truman’s speech to Congress on March 12, 1947, in 
which Jje discussed the need for financial help to Greece and Turke/. After 
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having shown the economic plight of the two Mediterranean countries, Mr. 
Truman continued to say that the United Nations is designed “to make pos- 
sible lasting freedom and independence for all its members.” 

The United States must be 

willing to help free peoples to maintain their free institutions and their national in- 
tegrity against aggressive movements that seek to impose upon them totalitarian 
regimes. This is no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian regimes imposed 
on free peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of in- 
ternational peace and hence the security of the United States. The peoples of a 
number of countries of the world have recently had totalitarian regimes forced 
upon them against their will. 

Mr. Truman mentioned Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria, and continued: 

At the present moment in world history, nearly every nation must choo.H* l)et\\cen 
alternative ways of life. The choice is too often not a free one. One way of life 
is based upon the will of the majority, and is distinguished by free institutions, rep- 
resentative government, free elections, guarantees of individual liberty, freedom of 
speech and religion and freedom from political oppression. The second way of life 
is based upon the will of a minority forcibly imposed upon (he majoiity. It relies 
upon terror and oppression, a controlled press and radio, fixed elections and the 
suppression of personal freedoms. 

What should be the policy of the United Slates in view of this conflict? 

I believe that it must be the policy (d the United States to suiiporl peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside jiressure. 1 
believe that we must assist free peoples to w'ork out their iiwn des’Jnies in their 
own way. 1 believe that our help should be primarily through ecunornic and finan- 
cial aid which is essential to economic stability and orderly political processes. 

On March 21, Mr. Ache.snn amplified the Presklent's statement: ‘‘(ireece 
needs financial help to carry on es.sential imports, to organize and equip her 
army in such a way that order can be restored, to start economic reconstruc- 
tion, and to pay experienced American administrative, economic and technical 
personnel as advisers.” 

Mr. Acheson also explained the administration’s ideas as to what would 
happen if aid to Greece and Turkey were not forthcoming: if the integrity 
and independence of Greece were lost, “the effect on Turkey is inevitable.” 
There would be disastrous effects on the countries to the cast and south of 
Turkey, some of which “are just emerging into statehood.” Such develop- 
ments would make it very difficult for them to solve their problems “in ways 
compatible with free institutions and individual liberty. . . The effect 
on the entire Middle East of a Greek or Turkish collapse would be enormous, 
“especially if fit] . . . should come about as a result of the failure of this 
great democracy to come to their aid.” On the other hand, if Greece and 
Turkey were helped, the effects throughout “the vast area from the Darda- 
nelles to the China Sea” would be beneficial to its “morale.” • 
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These convincing arguments could have been applied with even greater 
force to China, but the administration pursued policies in the Near and 
Middle East different from those it followed in the Far East. Consistency 
may not be a political virtue, but if a basic policy — or, at least, a policy that 
has been represented as basic — has been abandoned in one particular respect, 
it might be useful to know the reasons for the deviation.’'* It is unnecessary 
to stress the fact that the stakes in China were far greater than those in Greece 
or even Turkey. Yet American help given to Nationalist China was relatively 
far smaller than the help given to the two Mediterranean countries. Inex- 
plicably, this aid was described oftirially as far greater than it actually was. 
Whatever help was extended was rendered in the fashion of too little and too 
late. No attempt was made to administer it along the lines which had proved 
so effective in (Greece, namely, through a proper organization and through 
adequate numbers of supervi.sory and training personnel. 

Ill Europe, the United States ofiposed communist participation in govern- 
ments. chastened by a .short unhappy experience with -o-called “coalition” 
governments in France and Italy to which originally American diplomacy had 
given its blessings. This opposition was imaginative and forceful. Yet General 
Marshall was sent to C'hina to prevail upon Chiang Kai-shek to make his 
peace with the communists. According to one instruction, he was to make sure 
that the communi^^ts would be represented in the Chinese legislature, while 
according to another one, he was to convince Chiang that he should accept 
them into his government. 

'Fhe special conditions of China, which had .suffered from an eight-year 
war and from partition into four different parts, never were clearly recog- 
nized. For example, on January 12, 1950, Mr. Acheson slated that “no one 
in his right mind suggests, that ... the Nationalist government fell because 
it was confronted by overwhelming military lorce which it could not re.sist." 
He then proceeded to discourse on recent C'hine.se history, \fter the war, he 
said, “Chiang Kai-shek emerged as the undisputed leader of the Chinese 
people.” C hiang hardly could be expected to concur with this statement. He 
never was able to establish control over Manchuria or to set up an effective 
administration over the rest of China, for he had neither the requisite ad- 
ministrative personnel nor suflicient economic resources. The sudden with- 
drawal, late in 1945, of American logistical support left the Nationalist regime 
suspended in mid-air. Secretary Acheson still insisted that Chiang had “over- 
whelming military power, greater military power than any ruler ever had in 

•'’On this point the following .statement was made by Secretary ol State Dean G. 
Acheson (January 12, 19.‘?0): “'Phere seems to be a great interest in many quarters in 
trying to point out a logical inconsi.stency. They say if you do so and so in Greece, why 
don’t you do so and so in Chin.a? Ihe idea is that we must alway*- ail exactly the same 
way in every country in the world, and if you don't son\ebody rings up score one on the 
cash register. That, I think, is not a helpful way of discussing foreign policy and it is a 
very fatec trend. The United States in my judgment acts in regard to a foreign nation 
strictly in regard to American interest.” 
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the entire history of China,” Whether Chiang had greater military power 
than the Chinese rulers of, say, the ISth century (which was undoubtedly 
true) was quite immaterial. The point at issue was his relative military 
power, his effective strength in comparison mih that of his opponents. To 
describe Chiang^s relative military power, the only type of military power 
which counts, as “overwhelming” was to do violence to the facts. To state, 
moreover, that Chiang had “tremendous economic and military support and 
backing from the United States” is an assertion which is not supported by 
American statistics. The facts are that between 1945 and 1949 China received 
per head of population effective aid of 75 cents, or less than 19 cents per 
year and person. At the same time, the United States allocated to individual 
European countries sums that were much larger than the total of Chiang’s 
share. These European nations were then at peace; China was still at war. 

Mr. Acheson also stated: “Only one faction, the Communists, up in the 
hills, ill-equipped, ragged, a very small military force, was determinedly op- 
posed to [Chiang’sj position.” The facts are that, within a few short weeks 
after the conclusion of the war against Japan, the communist “faction” no 
longer was “in the hills” but had advanced to the coast and the plains. The 
communists controlled approximately 100 million people or about one-fourth 
of the Chinese population. Their military force was not “very small” but very 
substantial and, what is more significant, very well organized and extremely 
well led. The communists were ill-equipped, it is true, but early in 1946 they 
acquired, through the connivance of the Soviets, large stocks of arms from 
the Japanese Kwantung army and began to take pos.session of the industrial 
installations of Manchuria. General Marshall saved them from military de- 
feat twice by imposing a truce on Chiang Kai-shek.^’* 

In February, 1950, Mr. Acheson supplied a searching analysis of com- 
munist tactics in China and a scrupulously fair assessment of the forces ar- 
rayed against the Nationalist regime. He said: 

There has never, in the history of the world, been an imperialist system that com- 
pares with what the Soviet Union has at its disposal. . . . What they did was to 
invite some Chinese leaders who were dissatisfied with the way things were going 
in their country to come to Moscow. There they thoroughly indoctrinated them so 
that they returned to China prepared to resort to any means whatsoever to establish 
Communist control. They were completely subservient to the Moscow regime. . . . 
These agents then mingled among the people and sold them on the perstmal material 
advantages of Communism. They talked to the people in their own lai]|;uage. They 
promised to turn over the land to them. . . . The arsenal of the Coinmunists is 
varied. 1 need not describe in detail the uses which they make of fqirce, threats, 
infiltration, planned chaos, despair and confusion, and the enslavement of the people 
they dominate by a shrewd use of informers. 

The methods which the communi.sts employed in their seizure of China are (i||scribed 
by Stefan T. Possony, A Century of ConfUct, Chicago, Rcgncry, 1953, pp. 29S-3Si. 
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Mr. Acheson continued that the United States '^must be prepared to meet 
wherever possible all thrusts of the Soviet Union.’' He described how the 
Soviet ‘‘thrust” was halted in Greece and Turkey, “The Greeks were able, 
with our assistance, to meet military force with military force.” Both Greeks 
and Turks were determined “to protect their independence against com- 
munist aggression.” But resistance against communists in China failed. Why? 

The Communist threat succeeded because the Chinese people were not convinced 
that the national government was concerned with their welfare. I do not think that 
threat could have been prevented so long as the Chinese people felt that we were 
supporting a government that they did not believe to be serving their interest.*® 

How could anyone know what this mythical entity, the Chinese people, 
believed and desired? In the light of Mr. Acheson’s own analysis of the poli- 
cies pursued by the Soviet “imperialist system,” it is difficult to see how the 
Nationalist government could have governed efficiently and increased the 
welfare of the people. Even a^^suming it to be true that the Nationalist 
government could not have boon saved, why was a positive policy never de- 
veloped to prevent China from falling into communist hands? Had not the 
United States uken a hand in C hinese politics in order to defend not only 
the integrity of China but also its own interests? 

But now that China had fallen, what could be done about it? Mr. Acheson’s 
answer was: 

What is happening in China is that the Soviet Union i.s detaching the northern prov- 
inces of China from China and is attaching them to the Soviet Union. This process 
is complete in Outer Mongolia. It is nearly complete in Manchuria and I am sure 
that in Inner Mongolia and in Sinkiang, there are very happy reports coming from 
Soviet agent.s to Moscow. ... It is the detachment of these whole areas, vast areas 
— ^populated by Chinese— the detachment of these areas from Uhina and their at- 
tachment to the Soviet Union. . . . This fact that the Soviet ^'nion is taking the 
four northern provinces of China is the single most significant, most important fact, 
in the relation of any foreign power with Asia. . . . Nothin;^ that we can do and 
nothing that we say must be allowed to obscure the reality of this fact. . . . The 
only thing that can obscure it is the folly of ill-conceived adventures on our part. . . . 
We must not undertake to dellcct from the Russians to ourselves the righteous anger 
and the wrath and the hatred of the Chinese people. 

Although Mr. Acheson now grasped the Soviet nettle firmly, he still held 
that the United States was to do nothing; America must act like a man 
whose friend is being beaten by a thug but who does not interfere on the 
grounds that afterward the friend will be *;’■ the more grateful to him be- 
cause he did not beat him. 

There is a tendency among American policy makers to base policy on “esti- 
mates,” “trends,” and “forecasts.” It is overlooked that human will prevails 

2® Dean G. Acheson, Strengthening the Forces of Freedom, Selected Speeches arpd State- 
ments, I)epartnienl of State Publication 38S2, Government Printing Office, p. t1. 
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against odds deemed impossible by the most savant estimates. Tie will to 
succeed is a more important factor than opportunity. True, the Chinese situa- 
tion was going from bad to worse. But did the United States government have 
the firm will to hold China? And, if it did, did it implement this will with 
sufficient means and sufficient energy? The only way to make foreign policy 
is to make it, and not to sit by as somewhat restless and vocal observers and 
wait till the ‘ dust settles,” to use Mr. Acheson's descriptive phrase. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 

On June 5, 1947, Secretary of State Marshall announced the intention of 
the United States to make substantial economic contributions to the recovery 
of Europe, provided the Phiropeans would get together and inform the United 
States about their needs. He stated that the United States government could 
not design and carry out unilaterally "a program to [dace Europe on its feet 
economically. This is the business of the Europeans. I'he initiative, I think, 
must come from Europe. The role of this country should consist of friendly 
aid in the drafting of a European program and of later sujjport of such a 
program as far as it may be practical for us to do so." 

(leneral Marshall specifically disclaimed any ideological purposes of this 
plan. ‘‘Our policy,” he said, “is not directed against any country or doctrine 
but against hunger, poverty, deprivation and chaos." .Accordingly, the Soviet 
Union was invited to participate in the program but, fortunately for the suc- 
cess of the .scheme, the Soviet government decided, after some hesitation, to 
reject the offer. .Apparently, the Soviets reasoned that a large mutual-aid 
program would punch loo many holes in the iron curtain. 'I'he [)lan was 
adopted by sixteen P^uropean nations outside of the Soviet orbit. 

Although Secretary Marshall stated that his f)olicy was to combat hunger 
and poverty, the selection of the first countries to receive American aid, 
namely, Greece and Turkey, was dictated largely by stratr^ic rea.sons; the 
United States saw itself compelled to defend its sphere of interests in the 
eastern ^Tediterranean and to prevent these countries from being overrun by 
the Soviet Union. 

The Marshall Plan was designed to defend Europe against C old War 
methods practiced by the Soviet Union. The purpose of the plan was not to 
alleviate hunger or poverty; this was only the means. The purpose was to 
stop Soviet expansion in Europe. 

In a speech of January 8, 1948, Secretary of State Marshall talked about 
the reconstruction of Western Europe. The subsequent economic cooperation 
agreements committed the signatories to promote the economic integration of 
Europe. Economically and sociologically, the program was far more ambitious 
than a holding action against hunger or chaos. Yet the real scope of the pro- 
gram never was made explicit and perhaps never was analyzed fully.*Hence 
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the plants requirements as well as its implications never were understood 
properly, either by the program’s promoters or by its beneficiaries. 

Mr. Truman stated that in the present world situation ‘‘nearly every 
nation" must choose between two camps. The question arises why the pro- 
gram as outlined by Secretary Marshall, though it was predicated on the 
global character of the conflict, suggested that American intervention be 
confined to a number of select countries. Hence, if Mr. Truman’s estimate was 
accurate, American policies did not conform to Mr. Truman’s conceptions. 
But if this [policy was in line with his true estimate he must have taken a 
far more alarming stand publicly than he did in his secret councils. A global 
conflict, one must presume, is more dangerous than a regional struggle. Either 
alternative ought to give pause for contemplation. Hut suppose that Mr. 
Truman's public estimate was right; it would then follow that the United 
States waged a world-wide struggle on a limited front. What else could be 
the outcome but that this struggle might be won on one front but nwst be lost 
on other fronts? 

1 his w'as by no means the only inconsistency in the program. President 
Truman belief that American help ^‘.should be primarily through 

economic and financial aid." Hence there was the iniradox that the United 
States proposed to fight an idrological conflict with economic means. No 
responsible official explained why ecemomic w'eapons could decide the ideo- 
logical conflict. 

Hut was it an ideological ‘Struggle? In some statements the communist 
danger was defuvd as an ideological and, occasionally, as a propaganda 
threat. In others, it was held to be a threat of subversion and revolution. 
According to still other inleipretations the threat appeared to be that of 
Russian imperialism. On January 12, 1950. Mr. Acheson ^tid; “( ommunism 
IS the mo.st subtle instrument of Soviet foreign policy th o has ever been 
devised and it is really the spearhead of Russian imperialism"; on April 
22, 1950: “This fanatical doctrine | communism) dominates one of the great- 
est states in this world"; on February" 8, 1950: “In part, the Soviet govern- 
ment is ideological and. in part, it is imperialistic. ’ On March 16, 1950, Mr. 
.Acheson identified the opponent as “the leaders of international ( ommunism ’ 
and added: “Here is a moral issue of the clearest nature. It uuinot be evaded. 
... We can see no moral compromise with the contrary thesis of interna- 
tional Communism." Does this mean that compromise.^ with communism 
would be immoral or merely that no compromises are possible 'n the moral 
field? 

The confusions of the Democrats in power were not more astonishing 
than the confusions of the Republicans in opposition. The Republicans, con- 
fronted by impressive proofs of Soviet bellicosity, including the attack on 
Korea, attempted to argue away the military threat of communism. /Let us 
take fust two representative examples. Senator Taft, on January 5, 1951, 
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expressed the belief that the Soviets intended to take over Europe by '*in- 
filtration and persuasion/' do not believe it is at all clear that the Rus** 
sians contemplate the military conquest of the world. ... I believe they 
know it is impossible. It would take them at least 100 years to build up their 
sea power to enable them to get across the seas." Why? The two-ocean 
United States Navy was built in about seven years; considering their smaller 
industrial cap)acity, the Russians should be able to duplicate such an effort 
in twenty years or less. The point is academic, since the communists hardly 
consider fighting the United States with sea power, but the argument is typical 
of its kind. Mr. John Foster Dulles said: “The soviet communist party has 
consistently taught that the military establishment of a state is primarily an 
instrument of defense, and that offense is primarily the task of the party, to 
be carried out by its methods of class war, civil war, penetration, terrorism 
and propaganda." The communists taught nothing of the kind. Mikhail V. 
Frunze, the most outstanding of Soviet commissars of war, described the 
Red Army as the main weapon of the proletarian revolution; this has been 
the consistently taught communist doctrine.^’ 

Nowhere was an official statement made by the American government or by 
the opposition party in which the over-all threat was described in all its 
elements. The official statements at best deal with segments of the threat- - 
and sometimes with the unimportant ones. Piecemeal analysis must lead to 
piecemeal and hazardous policies. Thus, Mr. Truman and his advisers orig- 
inally ignored the military aspects of the communist threat. They assumed 
that the Soviets would not be able to acquire atomic bombs before 1953, 
when actually the first Russian bomb exploded in 1949, Even when the first 
Soviet atomic blast was reported, the country was told by ofticial spokes- 
men, including General Omar N. Bradley, then chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, that nothing much had happened (although the .American atomic 
program was enlarged almost immediately). American armaments were kept 
at a low level — about $80 per head of population. 

The most discouraging aspect of this misjudgment was that, thirty years 
earlier, the American government had had a perfectly clear understanding 
of the nature of communism. On December 1, 1919, Secretary of State 
Lansing wrote a memorandum to President Wilson in which he discussed a 
basic difference between the “Bolsheviks" and “Bolshevism." fn his terminol- 
ogy, Bolshevism was “a popular slate of mind growing out of tbe war and 
past abuses. It is compounded of demoralization and protest." 1C is a social 
condition typical of a war-ravaged country. The Bolshevik^, by contrast, were 
a military dictatorship. Lansing emphasized that “against this machine it may 
be that only force will prevail." : 

John Foster Dulles, War or Peace, New York, Macmillan, 1950, pp. ilf. For details 
on Frunze, sec Possony, op. cii., p. 124. 

^2 Department of State; Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United JStates, 
mo, 1936, Vol. 3, p. 441. 
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Yet while the analysis was sound, the American government did not act 
on it. It gave substantial economic assistance to the Russian people, hoping 
to alleviate the conditions which gave rise to Bolshevism as a state of mind. 
Actually this help enhanced the strength and power of the Bolshevik appara- 
tus and the Red Army, and thereby achieved the very opposite of what was 
intended. Far from solving half of the problem, this piecemeal approach 
made the entire problem insoluble. 

The men who framed policy between 1948 and 1950 had reached man- 
hood in the period from 1919 to 1922 when this particular American policy 
failed. It could have been expected that they would remember the lesson 
and pay attention to the precedent. This they did not do. The United 
States again embarked on an attempt to stop force and forestall armed 
conflict by economic measures alone. 

This time, however, the communists themselves rectified the American 
terms by seizing Czechoslovakia, creating a conflict with Yugoslavia, insti- 
tuting the blockade of Berlin, and launching a military offensive in China. 
The American government was compelled to consider the distasteful prob- 
lem of foiT( the answer was to be the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). A pact was concluded between the United States, Canada, and 
Britain on the one hand, and various Continental nations on the other. The 
hope was expressed that this alliance would counterbalance the Soviet 
threat. The trouble was that this alliance included many states which mili- 
tarily were of small significance. 

The alliance was another attempt to come to grips with a global program 
of conquest by developing a regional arrangement. At the very time when 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was being established, the United 
States went on one of its habitual disarmament sprees; it was argued that 
this country could not “afford" an adequate military budg(M. The bipartisan 
advocates of reduction in military expenditures quoted Lenin to the effect 
that the communists would destroy the United States Ly forcing it to spend 
itself into bankruptcy. Lenin never said this, but the politicians who in- 
voked his authority never took the trouble to verify the quotation, let alone 
reason out the economic “theory" behind it. 'Ihe question was not asked 
how it was that the Soviet Union with its backward economy could **afford*^ 
larger armaments than the wealthy United States. Fhe Korean War, for a 
while, led to increased (though still inadequate) armaments. Preparedness 
was boosted to more than $200 per head of population. 

The neglected, though capital, point was the need for Arfterican power as 
the basis of NATO strength. Instead, the as-yet-nonexistent NATO forces 
were taken as a substitute for indigenous American power-in-being. This 
misconception gave rise to another strange idea, namely, that in order to 
keep the alliance together, United States policy should conforn^ to the 
wishes and fears of the more timid and weaker members of the alliance. 
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This confusion as to basic purpose of the alliance became obvious in the 
debate which raged over General MacArthur’s (and later, Senator Taft s) 
proposal to “go it alone/’ Obviously, it would be foolish to “go it alone” if an 
alliance could strengthen the military power of the United States and the 
free world and thus diminish the relative power of the Soviet Union. But if 
by “going it together’' this military power is not increased but reduced in 
its effectiveness, spread too thinly or over too many theaters of action, and 
hampered in its employment, and if moreover, in such an actual conflict as 
the Korean War. the United States — for all practical purposes- "going 
it alone," then clearly the wrong question had been put. I'lie right question 
would not be, should the United States go it alone, but, how can it best employ 
the power it has? How can the alliance be made into the strongest deterrent 
against aggression? Actually, the real meaning of the debate was w'hether 
American policy should conform to British and French wishes, or whether 
American leadership should prevail."- A good case might have been made 
that in the Korean dispute the United States should have complied with the 
wishes of its European allies. But this case should have been argued on its 
specific merits, and fwt on the grounds of an abstract argument of C(»mplele 
self-reliance versus unquestioning compliance with the wishes of weaker 
allies. 


THE OBJECTIVE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

It has become banal to .‘^ay that the United States with it> social structure 
and way of life, as well as freedom all over the world, have been i)ut in 
jeopardy by communism operating from Russia, Uhina, and Eastern Europe 
as its bases. Confronted with such a threat, the first requirement was to stop 
its further encroachments. I’his was the purpose of the so-called “contain- 
ment" policy enunciated by fieorge Kennan in 1947."* 'I'his policy was 
implemented in the economic and military fields by the Marshall I’lan and 
by NATO respectively. It concentrated on Europe while, before the Korean 

Ciror»;e Catlin, one-time adviser to the Hritish Foreign Office, renowned advomte of 
Atlantic Fnion, and most certainly no isolationist, wrote; “In terms of Arneiica s national 
intcre^it, the patent conclusion would seem to be that .America shoulrl ‘uii it aloin*,’ espe- 
cially in the Pacific theatre. ... It is douhiful if the NATO agreement is worth the patMT 
it is written on, since it produces the illusion of a security which does nt)t e.’tist.” (“Why 
Europe Is Neutral,” New Leader^ Nov. 2, p. 2.) Mr, Gatlin’s verdid may be all too 
harsh, yet he puls .squarely a question which cannot be an.swered bv sirnpK denying that 
it exists. For a candid statement on Anulo-.American divergencies on Koiea ny an En^- 
ILshman, see G. F. Hudson, “Wi.l Britain and .America Split in A.sia ?” Forri^n ASairs, Vol. 
31, No. 4, July, 19.? G For Britain, the Far East is less importaiil .strateuiially than it is 
commercially; for the United States, the major Pacific power, the order i.S;, exaedy the 
reverse. What remains of Britain’s .status as world power is based on the solidarity of 
the Commonwealth, includinK restive India; the United Stale.s is committed to the dcfen.se 
of japan, Formosa, the Philippines, and Indo-China. It is quite conceivable that on a 
numlicr of these issues Britain and the United Stales will, nay mu\t, “go it alone.” 

^‘See George F. Kennan, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs^ V^ol. 2S, 
No 4, July, 1947. See also his si)cculativc estimate “America and the Uassian F^^ture,” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 29, No. 3. 
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War, little was done to contain communism in Asia. In general, “contain- 
ment,” or holding the line, was restricted to the halting of hostile “expan- 
sion,” but did not concern itself with nonmilitary conflict techniques. No 
effort was developed to counter the Soviet organizational weapon.^'^ 

After the proclamation of the containment policy, the remnants of de- 
mocracy were destroyed in Czechoslovakia, China fell, 'ribet was lost, and 
the United States prepared to abandon Formosa. On the credit side of the 
ledger must be entered the following accomplishments: the communist attack 
on (ireece was defeated and Yugoslavia was given strategic cover after 
Moscow had expelled that country from the Cominform; the United States, 
with some support from other nalions, foiled the communist attack on South 
Korea; and France and Viet-Xam resisted th{.* communist offensive in Indo- 
('hina. Hence, here and there, Soviet expansion u'as stopped (spring, 1954). 
The question is, has it been halted permanently or temporarily? All students 
of communist power are convimed that, given a favorable opportunity, Soviet 
expansion will be resumed. 

Should the United States seek to appease the Soviets? This approach was 
tried in 1945 and 1^47 and failed. Will the leopard change his spots? When 
Kennan tost presented the formula of the containment policy to the public, 
he w'n)te: 

Who can ^ay \\ith assurance liiai the strong light cast by the Kremlin on the dis- 
.‘i.'itislied peoples of the Western \NOild is not a powerful afterglow of a constellation 
which is in actuality on the wane" This cannot be proved And it cannot be dis- 
proved. But the pct^sibility rt'mains . . . that Seniet power . . . bears within it the 
seeds of its own det.ay. and that the sprouting of these seeds is well-advanced. 

If this contention can neither be proved nor disproved, the question must 
be asked, on what assumption should American foreign policy be based? On 
the assumption that the Soviet threat will recede as lo ces from within 
weaken Soviet power, or on the ;i.ssumption that the Soviet regime will stay 
firmly in the saddle and its hostility will remain a dire threat to the free 
world for a long time to come? 

If .American policy is based on the .second assumption, as it obviously 
must be if national security is not to be exposed t(^ intolerable risk, then 
the question arises, how i.s the United States to cope with a threat that for all 
practical piir[)oses is permanent as long as its source exists? Secretary of 
Stale Acheson’s answer was to build “positions of strength” which would 
become impregnable against Soviet drives. Hut what positions? The entire 
free world? Only part of the free world? U oi the re.st then be held, and has 
the United States the strength to maintain .such a universal defensive posture? 
Neither the Secretary nor. for that matter. President 'rruman made it clear 

ScT Philip Sc'lznick, Thv Ori^amzational Weapon, A Study of Bolshevik Strategy and 
Tactics, New York. Mc(^ raw’ Hill, 19.^2. 

Kennan. “The Sources of Soviet Conduct/’ op. cit., p. SSO. ^ 

27 STrengihening the For/ s of Freedom, p. 3. 
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in what respect this building of “positions of strength'’ was different frwn 
the policies which materialized in the building of the Chinese great wall, the 
Roman limes, Prussia's belt of fortresses, and France’s Maginot Line. What 
is a “position of strength” in the atomic age? Where, for that matter, could 
a “position of strength” which could command the respect of Russian military 
power be built except in the United ^States? Areas like Western Europe, 
Scandinavia, and Japan can be strengthened, but can they become true 
“positions of strength,” i.e., become stronger than Russian power? 

The criterion that American foreign policy must satisfy is whether it can 
promote the interests of the United States and the free world and preserve 
peace in a world in which the opponent of the United States pursues objec- 
tives contrary to those which the American leaders would like him to pur- 
sue. The policy of containment and coexistence leaves the initiative in Soviet 
hands. The Soviets make use of the time and resources which they have won 
by their dynamic strategies to build up the power of a bloc of 700 to 800 
million people. They strive toward making themselves stronger than the 
United States and its allies. Conversely they seek to weaken the free world by 
employing the techniques of disintegration which they have perfected in 
nearly forty years of ceaseless political warfare. 

In the long run, containment and coexistence can be successful only if 
there will be a change of heart in the Kremlin. What is the American gov- 
ernment going to do if such a change of heart (or, what would seem the pre- 
requisite of such a change in foreign policy, namely, a change of the Russian 
government) does not occur spontaneously? In speeches during the 1952 
presidential campaign, Secretary of Stale John Foster Dulles launched a 
new concept: “liberation.” The^ objective seemed to be to eliminate Soviet 
power from the satellite areas. President Dwight D. Eisenhower appeared to 
have raised the concept of “liberation * to the dignity of a major foreign- 
policy objective when he said in an address on April 16, 1953: 

We are ready not only to press forward with the present plans for closer unity 
of the nations of Western Europe but also, upon that foundation, to strive to 
foster a broader European community, conducive to the free movement of persons, 
of trade, and of ideas. 

This community would include a free and united Germany, with a government 
based upon free and secret elections. 

This free community and the full independence of the East European nations 
could mean the end of the present unnatural division of Europe. 

Nine months later, Secretary Dulles alluded, albeit somewhat ^negatively 
and cryptically, to the United States’ concern with the lot of tie satellite 
peoples when he said on January 12, 1954: i 

If we rely on freedom, then it follows that we must abstain from diplomatic moves 
which would seem to endorse captivity. That would, in effect, be a conspiracy 
against freedom. 
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At the moment of this writing the practical policies for leading the cap- 
tive peoples into freedom have not been spelled out. Secretary Dulles, in his 
speech of January 12, rejected the idea of strategic containment and insisted: 
“The way to deter aggression is for the free community to be willing and 
able to respond vigorously at places and with means of its own choosing.'* 
Although such a policy, had it been adopted by the preceding administration, 
might have conceivably forestalled the wars in Korea and Indo-China, it 
could not, by itself, have brought about a decisive reversal of the prevailing 
power relationships between the free world and the Soviet empire. The United 
States would have gained its strategic freedom — in order to contain more 
effectively. It would not have come nearer to the goal of “liberation.” 

The critics of the concept of “liberation” have argued (1) that a liberation 
policy is but a mild version of preventive war strategy, and (2) that no one 
as yet has shown a way by which liberation can be brought about. The par- 
tisans of “liberation” — of a dynamic versus a static policy — have countered 
these arguments by pointing out that any strategy requires suitable oppor- 
tunities, but if the objective has not been defined, the opportunities may slip 
by unused has happened all too often in the past. By experimenting with 
“coexistence” American foreign policy very justifiably attempted to eschew 
war as a solution of the problem of security against Soviet aggression, but it 
did not thereby assure - as a matter of course — peace or survival. The con- 
cept of containment wa.s never translated into a set of understandable, con- 
crete, and wwkable propositions. The partisans of containment have yet to 
explain what they propose to do in order to hall or balance the rapid growth 
of the Soviet power machine or how, under the threat of atomic war, a policy 
of defensive and passive coexistence can preserve democracy and safeguard 
what Mr. Acheson called “the very existence of all civili:!ntion . . . and the 
safety of the free world.” Tossibly there are answers to tl't se questions, but 
they have not been given. By contrast, the concept of liberation, so its parti- 
sans argue, has logic and reality on its side. Liberation simply means that 
each concrete policy decision would aim at reducing and ultimately elim- 
inating Soviet power rather than granting it an inviolate zone of influence. 

In the light of the Monroe Doctrine, the War between the States, the 
Spanish-American War, the two world wars, and American attitudes on 
“colonialism,” liberation can be described as the classical concept of Ameri- 
can foreign policy.-® 

Both policies— “containment” and “liberation”— entail risks, the for- 
mer because time is not necessarily on tlu side of the United States, the 
latter because time is not necessarily on the side of the communists and the 
Soviets might go to war rather than watch their empire falling apart under 
the pressure of the militant forces of freedom. The explosion of a hydrogen 

James Burnham, Containment or Liberation? An Inquiry into the. Aims of 
United States Foreign Policy, New York, John Day, 1953. 
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bomb on March 1, 1954, supplied a forceful reminder of how great are these 
risks. Whether the development of nuclear weapons has strengthened the 
cause of freedom, or has left the United States and the Soviet Union no 
alternative other than indefinite contemplation of a stalemate, or has swung 
the balance in the Soviets’ favor— these questions can be answered only by 
events and not by fallible man. Life in this century has been fraught with 
hazards more terrible than those confronting mankind in all of its previous 
history. No matter which policy the United States chooses, the risks are as 
great as are the stakes: the survival of the nation, of human freedom, and, 
perhaps, of the human race. I'o make foreign policy is to lake risks. This has 
always been so. The United States cannot escape the terrible dilemma 
by avoiding all risks — lest it accept defeat before the issue is joined. 


THE MIRACLE 

At this point, the reader may pause and marvel at a unicjne and strange 
phenomenon. Here is a country whose government, obstructed by mental 
blinders, has all too often failed to give dynamic and farsighted leader- 
ship and limped behind events. Here is a nation which would have fallen 
victim to catastrophe and national extinction had it followed its preconcep- 
tions. Here is a country which at its birth was conceived by political geniiLs 
but which confounded the form of it*^ political tradition with its content. 

Yet this same country, though abandoning itself to the illusions of peace 
and progress, did not succumb io invasion. Divorcing its actions almost 
completely from its doctrine, the nation dimly sensed that instinct is a better 
guide to action than faulty re«'rsoning. Putting trust into the practical and 
distrusting their owm theories, the .American people marched on at giant 
paces, accumulated power which they did not desire and, without plan or 
design, emerged as the greatest empire of the modern work]. 

Had the American nation followed the beck and call of its abstractions, 
it would long ago have cea.sed to be a major power. It would have remained 
a pawn on the chessboard of world history; at best, it would have grown to 
be a larger and more centrally located .\u.stralia. By singular good fortune 
the American natir)n disproved Napoleon’s sr)mber prophecy: “ Fhe cannon 
killed feudalism; ink will kill the modern .society.” With its extraordinary 
talent of unsophistication, thr Antencnn nation perceived that the chief politic 
cal probtem in this world is to survive as a community, and that, in order 
to survive and to escape foreign domination^ that community must f^row and 
grow stronger, and, unafraid, must face and subdue the most deadly of 
threats. 

From its entry into history the American nation accumulated Wealth and 
power. It procured for itself an absolute and unparalleled security within 
its own immediate habitat. In order to achieve this objective, America did 
not trust in “international cooperation,” but waged war against the British, 
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Spanish, and Mexicans; and through money and pressure it forced France 
and Russia to withdraw from the North American continent. 

In its hemisphere, the United States established an undisputed and, again, 
unparalleled power monopoly. For more than 100 years it has prevented any 
hostile and strong force from menacing United States security from bases in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

On a world scale, the United Slates opened up Japan; participated in 
the development of China, the Near East, and Africa; and invested large 
sums of capital in Europe. The United States fought the First World War to 
forestall the changing of the balance of power to its detriment. Yet the 
United States, separated by no more than four generations from the founders, 
its instinct of survival dulled, entered the Second World War after it had 
been attacked — the only dejrnsiir war in U.S. history, and the one war where 
offensive American action would have saved untold lives— probably the only 
w'ar in American history where offensive action would have been in full 
accordance with .American ideals.-"’ 

To preserve its security and to expand its strength, the United States 
practiced various methods. It engaged in international cooperation, economic 
and psych warfare, Mihversion, the e'ital)li>hnient and maintenance of 

si)heres of influence, the balance of powder policy, military threats, military 
alliances, and rjiilitary aitinn With .some nations, the Tnited States cooper- 
ated almost always on the most friendly terms, but often intervened by force 
in the affairs of other peoples [n bend their cfjnduct to its wall. 

Situated far from the strategic battlefields the w’orld. the United States 
could afford to [‘rosj)er with a minimum of expenditures for armaments. 
Practical and hardheaded in business affairs, the American nation s[)ent no 
more for security and e\pan>i(m than was necessary. Today this country has 
become history's biggest i)ii/.e for an aggre.'^Mir. The U^^-ted States is now 
compelled to maintain, for the duration of the Soviet threai a huge military 
establishment to deter aggre'^^ion and ward off niklear destruction. 

The United Slates was, and still is, one of the most accomplished practi- 
tioners of ‘‘power politics" in all its forms. The United States consistently 
denied that it engaged in power politics, but precisely l)ecause of its vehement 
denials, the United Stales was able to use power techniques with exceptional 
success -and with an untroubled conscience. The main intellectual task be- 
fore the American people is to develop a new sense of reality in order to walk 
upright u})on its path thr^uigh a world of decaying cultures and crumbling 
empires, which, in its entirety, is being rent asunder by revolution. 

-f' Even if it were true that rn"*>iclont Roosevrlt , lovoked the Japanese into attacking 
Pearl Harbor, as has been sueec^led by careful anahsts of the events of 1941. the above 
statements would still be true psNcholoKically. The provocation, it any, was necessary 
because the nation did not want to fight. 
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Part Eight 

THE QUEST FOR PEACE 


Chapter 26 

WAGING THE PEACE 


THE FAILURE OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL SOLUTION 

The fact that disarmament is not an effective and reliable method of pre- 
serving peace is too obvious to pass unnoticed. So an alternate idea was 
suggested: to use armaments in order to oppose and puni.sh the aggressor, 
or to put it differently, in the absence of cooperative means of preventing war, 
to enforce peace through military methods. This idea is by no means so new 
as its protagonist.s believe. Xor is the record of i\s at)plication very encour- 
aging. 

Almost a thousand years ago. Kishop Ciui d 'Anjou initiated one of history 
great attempts to sei iire peace. Ife proclaimed a Truce of G‘»d and issued in- 
structions limiting the use of arms. To the surprise of many, the Bishop 
succeeded in curbing violence in his diocese; so im[)re.ssive was his success that 
other French bishops emulated his example. In the year 1000. a council at 
Poitiers adopted the motto, Guerre a la guerre, and pas.sed a resolution which 
obligated the princes of the church to oppose war by forceful means, that is, 
by the intervention of tnxips under religious leadership. At a synod in 
Limoges in 1031, it was resolved to excommunicate violators of the peace. 
It was also decided that, should moral coercion prove insufficient, military 
force was to be used against any breakers of tiod's truce. Under the energetic 
leadership of Archbishop Aimon of Bourge.s several punitive expeditions 
were carried out against rebellious knights; the Archbishop may, in fact, be 
considered as the earliest predecessor of the commander of a modern interna- 
tional armed force. Unfortunately, Aimon’s peace force was soon annihilated 
by a group of knights who were more expert in the art of war than t]He 700 
clerks whom they killed. 
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The principle of active maintenance of God s truce was proclaimed time 
and again. Pope Urban II, in preparation of the Crusade, decreed a general 
pacification of the Occident to be imposed by associations of nobles. Pope 
Alexander III (1159-1181) decreed that ‘‘peace and concord . . . must be 
proclaimed and begotten,” the word “begotten” being a euphemism for 
“coerce.” ^ The Council of Toulouse perfected the legal framework for the 
maintenance of the Truce of God; it wiis ordered that: 

1. Every person over fourteen years of age was to pledge himself with a 
solemn oath not to violate the Truce of God and not to assist any violator of 
the peace. 

2. This oath was to be repeated every three years, and a person refusing to 
renew the pledge was to be treated as a breaker of the law. 

3. Alliances between nobles were forbidden. 

4. Any violator of the peace was to be attacked forthwith by all the others 
who had pledged themselves to maintain peace; his territory was to be cut 
off from communications and traffic; his stronghold was to be besieged and 
stormed: the aggressor and his men were to be jHinished severely and their 
property confiscated. 

5. The violator of the peace was to be excommunicated (a sanction which 
frequently entailed economic ruin and even physical destruction). 

6. The subjects of the aggressor were formally ordered to revolt against 
their master and to obstruct his aggression. 

In some regions of France, it also became customary for the knights who 
had obligated themselves to protect the Truce of God to acceiit personal re- 
sponsibility for any breaches of the peace. Fighting was limited to the period 
between Monday morning and Thursday evening; the Truce of (iod reigned 
on h'ridays, Saturdays, and Sundays. Certain groups of persons and institu- 
tion.s enjoyed a perpetual peace of (iod -clerics, monks, nuns, pilgrims, 
women, children, and workers, as well as churches, monasteries, cemeteries, 
and tools of work. 

We do not know by how much the Truce of (iod diminished the fre- 
quency and intensity of war. Powerful princes often disregarded the limita- 
tions imposed upon them and observed the law only when it was in their 
interest to do so. But we also know that the Truce and IVace of (iod were 
strictly observed in many regions. Peace was enforced by the spiritual power 
of the church, accompanied by strong economic and sometimes military sanc- 
tions. But later the church’s power declined and it was no longer able to 
impose its law. Secular power then assumed the task of [lacificalion. In 
France, Saint Louis IX issued his famous ordonnance which outlawed “pri- 
vate warfare,” an edict enforced by the might of his sword. In Germany, 
Rudolph of Habsburg ended the lawless chaos by declaring the Landfrieden, 

‘ Ernest S^michon, La Paix et la treve dr Dieu, 2d ed., Paris, AlbancI, 1869^ Vol. I, 
PP. iSff. 
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The maintenance of internal peace had become the duty as well as the raison 
(Tetre of the secular state.** 

At the beginning of the 14th century, the question arose whether inter- 
national war could not also be limited. While the ideal of peace was, of 
course, known to previf)us centuries, it is nevertheless correct to say that the 
roots of modern pacifism go back to that period. Scholastic philosophy, under 
the leadership of Thomas Aquinas, had insisted on the difference between 
just and unjust war. But now the idea was pronounced that war is always 
an evil and that society thrives best in the tranquillity of universal peace. 

Yet how should peace be preserved?* Dante wanted to gain universal peace 
through the establishment of a universal monarchy. Pierre Dubois rejected 
this idea, but proposed instead a congress of jirinces to rule the affairs of 
Europe. Union and federation still compete as alternative patterns of world 
organizaliini; the political inventiveness of mankind is small. 

Dante pointed out that disj)uies between princes cannot be settled because 
the litigants are equal in rank, whereas the monarch is most powerful and can 
impose his will to maintain peace. Fhe idea of international military coercion 
w*as implicitU 'TMied by Dante; there would be no point in establishing a 
univ(‘rsal monarchy unless the monarch had the power to eliminate aggression. 

While Dubois argued that universal monarchy could not lead to peace — 
continuous wars would have to be waged to establish and maintain the uni- 
versal system -he recognized that the establishment of his system in the 
contemporary world also would retjuire a series id preventive wars in the 
Holy Land. Italy, and (Germany. Within the league, peace was to be settled 
by arbitration, the Pope being the supreme arbiter: the judges were to be 
appointed by papal council. If peace w'as violated, the aggressor, called 
bvUum jerrns, was to he sulKlued by an international arm}* formed from the 
trooi)s of all confederate states. 

'rhe writings of Dubois were soon forgotten, and even Dante, whose 
treatise could have served as a program for an expandiiig imperial institu- 
tion, was almost totally neglected. 

From Campanella to James Madison. The 17th centurs witnessed the 
publication of a number of peace projects. The .series was opened by Cam- 
panella's I)c Monarchia Uispanka Discursns, a treatise wiiich pdaced the 
burden for (he enforcement of universal peace on Spain, then the most power- 
ful country. In 1625, an anonymous French statesman, in a book titled Le 
Caton du siecle, un conscil salutaire d'un ani irn ministre d'fdot pour la con- 
servation dr la paix univrrscllr, realizing that one country will always be 
too weak to establish a universal system, advocated a sort of federal union 
between France and Spain. 

For prreedents in ancient (1 recce, Rome, and the early Middle A^es, see Lord David 
Davie.s, Thr Problem of the Turnlieth Century: A Study in International Relatiofnships, 
LondonrBenn, 19.^8, Chap. 2 ind the literature quoted therein. 
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In the same year, Grotius wrote in bis famous De litre Belli ac Pacis: ' 

... It would be useful and in some fashion necessary that the Christian powers 
should make between themselves some sort of body in .whose assemblies the troubles 
of each should be determined by the judgment of others not interested, and that 
there should be sought means of constraining the parties to come to an agreement 
under reasonable conditions. 

In his Mimoires, written between 1617 and 1638, the Due de Sully elabo- 
rated an ambitious project.^ The “Grand Design’’ suggested that Europe 
should be divided equally among the Powers in such a manner that none of 
them could impose his will upon the others; no state was to seek aggrandize- 
ment by conquest. The reallocation of land was to eliminate causes of inter- 
national friction. The European states were to be ruled by a general council 
to be named by the princes, including the Emperor and the Pope. The 
council would have at its command military and naval contingents to enforce 
its decisions and to preserve the peace. “The greater powers," wrote Sully, 
“should force the lesser into [peace) by assisting the weak and oppressed; 
this is the only use they ought to make of their superiority. ’ ” 

In the period of the Thirty Years’ War, the organization of peace was a 
widely discussed subject, and since then each major conflagration has been 
accompanied by a flood of ideas about the art of “peacefare." The Treaties 
of Osnabriick and Munster reflected this tendency and contained provisions 
to assure the stability and permanence of peace. Paragraphs 114 116 of 
the Treaty of Munster determined that any person breaking the convention 
or public peace, either intentionally or otherwise, would incur the punish- 
ment prescribed for such violations. Despite violations, the peace would 
remain in force; all signatories to the treaties were obligated to defend 
and protect each other as well as the laws or conditions of the peace against 
whomever it might be, without distinction of religion. If violations occurred, 
an attempt was to be made to settle the dispute by friendly means or legal 
procedures; if, however, after three years the di.spute could not be settled 
by peaceful means, all the interested parties were bound to help the victim. 

In 1693, William Penn, in his Essay towards the Present and Future Peace 
of Europe, by the Establishment of an European Diet, Parliament or Estates, 
suggested the organization of an international tribunal and a diet of the Euro- 
pean sovereigns.® This tribunal was to settle disputes which could not be 
re.solved by diplomacy. “Refusal to refer by one party or refusal to respect 
the decision subjected the offender to the exercise of force by th« others.” ' 

® Quoted by Jackson H. Ralston in International Arbitration front Atkeni to Locarno, 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1929, pp. 118-119. C 

*Ibid.; also Davies, op. cit., pp. 72-76. The Grand Design, in the version W the Abb6 
de I’Ecluse des Loges, was reprinted by the Grotius Society. 

‘Sully, Uimoires, Book XIV, quoted by S. C. Vestal In The Utdntenaike of Peace. 
New York, Putnam, 1920, p. 288. 

* Davies, op. cU., p. 77. 

^ Ralston, op. cit., p. 120. 
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All ihe members of the European Parliament were to unite against the ag- 
gressor to ‘^compel the submission and performance of the sentence.’^ 

The end of the War of the Spanish Succession brought forth the publication 
of one of the most renowned peace projects, the Projet de Paix Perpetuelle, 
by the Abbe de Saint-Pierre. Saint-Pierre envisaged, like others before and 
after him, a European senate or council, yet his project is interesting for the 
methods of coercion it suggested. In his Fundamental Article VIII we read 
the following sentences: “The Sovereign who shall take up arms before the 
Union has declared war, or who shall refuse to execute a regulation of the 
society, or a judgment of the Senate, shall be declared an enemy to the 
society, and it shall make war upon him, ’til he be disarmed, and ’til the 
judgment and regulations be executed.” 

Saint-Pierre also attempted to determine the aggressor by defining him as 
the sovereign who attacks suddenly or who refuses to conform to the decisions 
of the Union. In his Fundamental Article IV, the Abbe linked peace clearly 
and unequivocally to the maintenance of the status quo: “All the sover- 
eignties of Europe shall always remain in the condition they are in, and 
shall always b<i > c the same limits that they have now\” 

Saint-Pierre’s scheme became very well known during the 18 th century. It 
w^as known to Benjamin Franklin, who may have had it in mind when he 
proposed his Albany plan. l*he problem of coercion was discussed thoroughly 
by the drafters of the American Constitution. Both the so-called Virginia 
and New Jersey plans contained provisions for enforcement against recal- 
citrant states and against those members of the Union who should fail to ful- 
fill their duty under the articles of the Constitution.’^ These proposals met, 
however, the strenuous opposition of Madison and Hamilton. Madison 
thought that force should not be applied to people collectl\ely but individ- 
ually and pointed out that enforcement would lead to war and to the destruc- 
tion of the Union. Speaking militarily, he observed, 

Could the national resources, if exerted to the utmost, enforce a national decree 
against Massachusetts abetted perhaps by several of her neighbors? U would not 
be posjiible. A small proportion of the Community in a compact situation, acting 
on the defensive, and at one of its extremities might at any time bid defiance to 
the National authority. 

He called the idea that the central government could fi>rce its will upon the 
states “visionary and fallacious.’’ Hamilton added that foreign powers would 
“not be idle spectators” during enforcement eperations, and summed up his 
opinion, “To coerce the states is one of the maddest projects that was ever 

* James T. Lowe, The Origins of American Diplomacy, unpubli.^hecl manuscript, Chap. 
1. See also James Brown Scott, The United States of America: A Study in International 
Organization, New York, Oxford, 1920, pp. 203^. Compare The Fedcr^t, Nos. ^ and, 
especiallv, 16 . These same arguments later played a major role in the Senate deMte of 
1919 concerning the League. 
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devised. A failure of compliance will never be confined to a single state. 
This being the case, can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil war?’’ 

Proctical Attempts. During the 18th century, war was accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. Yet two political attempts at peace preservation deserve atten- 
tion. After the War of the Spanish Succession, the European ("abinets pur- 
sued a rigorous policy of peace and appeasement. I'o avoid a conflict in the 
Low Countries, Britain, Austria, and the States-General in 1715 signed a 
^‘Locarno” treaty at Antwerp, called the Barrier Treaty.® From our point 
of view, the main stipulation was that part of the Austro-French frontier was 
to be guarded by Dutch troops, acting as a sort of international police. 
However, the Dutch international police never became operative. “. . . On 
the only occasion when it was seriously wanted, in the war of the Austrian 
Succession, the Dutch garrisons were withdrawn from the fortress in 1745 
in order that the Dutch .should preserve their neutrality." 

In 1717, an unforeseen danger menaced the peace of Europe -the aggres- 
sive policy of Alberoni s Spain, which aimed at the destruction of the system 
created by the Peace of Ctrecht and more specifically at the comiuest of 
Sardinia, Sicily, and southern Italy. In 1718 the Utrecht powers (Britain, 
France, Austria, and the United Netherlands) concluded an alliance, prom- 
ising each other mutual support in case of attack. Spanish aggression wa.s 
forestalled by the annihilation of the Spanish tleet off Uape l*assero by the 
British, acting in behalf of the Quadruple Alliance - a most successful “arche- 
type" of peace enforcement action. It was perhaps this event which, in 17,U), 
led Cardinal Alberoni to propose a peace project of his own in which military 
enforcement was to play a prominent role. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE 

The most elaborate attempt at peace preservation prior to the 20th cen- 
tury was undoubtedly the sy.stem which resulted from the liquidati(»n of the 
Napoleonic Wars and which is wrongly known as the “Holy Alliance." I'his 
system was constructed on several levels and can be understood only if it is 
considered in its complex totality.'® 

The basis of the .system was the Holy Alliance proper, a treaty suggested 
by Tsar Alexander I and signed by all European states with the exception of 
England, Turkey, and the Papacy, .\lthough “a piece of sublime mysticism 
and nonsense’^ (Castlereach) and so vague that it can hardly be called a 
legal, let alone an enforceable, d(jcument, the treaty p.'-ecliided war between 
the legitimate sovereigns, or rather it codified the fact that, under the cir- 
cumstances, such war was a very remote possibility. Article I statH that the 

® R. B. Mowat, A History of European Diplomacy, I451-178Q, New York, Longmans, 
1928, p. 209. 

‘^^Hemoirs of Prince Metternich, Vol. IV, 1815-1829, New York, Scribner, 1881, pp. 
182-188. • 
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signatory powers “will, on all occasions and in all places, lend each other aid 
and assistance/* Article II proclaimed: 

The sole principle of force, whether between the said Governments or between 
their Subjects, shall be that of doing each other reciprocal service, and of testifying 
by unalterable good will the mutual affection with which they ought to be animated, 
to consider themselves all as members of one and the same Christian nation. 

While the Holy Allianrc bound the European states against unspecified 
dangers, there was unanimity among the leading powers that France was the 
country most likely to start a future war. .Accordingly, Britain, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia signed a specific military alliance to protect each other 
by intervention against French aggression. In 1818, France entered the 
alliance, thus signifying her piirj)o‘NC to adhere lo a policy of p)eace; to be 
protected against any eventualily, the four original signatories renewed by a 
secret treaty their mutual defense pact. 

Mindful of recent French history, .statesmen of the time believed that 
revolution must inevitably enuender aggression. Any uprising or insurrection, 
especially when it led to the dethronement of the legitimate ruler, signer of 
the Holy /XMku.cc, was considered a potential threat of war. Hence, if peace 
was to be preserved, revolution.s had to be crushed, lo be sure, was 

not the only reason why Metternich and Alexander were opposed to revo- 
lution; yet. grasping the intricate relalion.ship between internal and external 
peace, they acted to maintain both in order lo pre.serve the internal as well 
as the external status quo. 'I'hi> was the third level of the system. 

Metternich 's experiences within the (ierman Confederacy led him to be- 
lieve that the treaties would l)e useless unless threats to peace were termi- 
nated by immediate intervention. In July, 1820, a revolution broke out in 
Naples; by virtue of the Pact of 1815, a conference con\ened in Troppau 
at the end of which Austria. Russia, and Prussia -but neotu-r France nor 
England- -signed a [)roloc(il pn)nuilgating the principle of intervention for 
the maintenance of peace. Fhe text of the protocol is a: follows: 

Slates which have undergone a ihange of government due to revolution, the result 
of which threatens other states, ipso facto, cease lo be members of the European 
Alliance, and remain excluded from it until their situation gives guarantees for 
legal onler and stability. ... If, owing to such alterations, immediate danger 
threatens other stales, the powers bind themselves, by peaceful means, or if need 
be. by amis, to bring back the guilty state into the bosom of the Great Alliance. 

The three eastern powers were strongly op^Mised by England Metternich 
was unable to convince Castlereagh that the new principles were merely the 
logical conclusion of the premises to which England was already committed, 
Castlereagh ’s answer was that Britain could never accept a principle which 

Carlton J. H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural History oj Modern Europe , New York, 
MacmilUn, 1932, Vol. I, p. 733. 
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she would not permit to be applied in her own case; England, he wrote, 

‘‘cannot and will not act upon abstract and speculative principles of precaih . 

tion.’^ Nevertheless, a breakdown of the alliance was avoided; while objectr 

ing to intervention, England admitted that Austria had special interests Itf 

Italy and interposed no objection to the Austrian intervention in Naples and 

Piedmont. 

In 1822 a revolution in Spain necessitated a new conference, which con- 
vened in Verona. I'he Tsar offered to march 150,000 Russians to Piedmont, 
where they would serve as an international police against revolutions in 
western Europe — a proposal rejected by all the other states. Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia agreed, however, to support France in intervening in Spain; this 
intervention took place in 1823 and reestablished the legitimate monarchy. 

Great Britain was afraid that the French intervention might serve as a 
pretext for European powers to seize territory in South America. In fact, it 
had been suggested at Verona that Spain should recover some of her former 
possessions, but in addition there was an informal understanding between 
France and Russia to take Buenos Aires and establish naval control in the 
Pacific. England threatened immediate w^ar if F* ranee or Russia should attack 
South America, and communicated with the American government which, 
shortly afterw’ard, proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine. The Verona Conference 
also decided to recall the enforcement contingents from Naples and Piedmont 
in order to demonstrate clearly that the interventionists had no secret design 
of annexing territory. Nevertheless, the “Congress system * was at its end; 
Metternich had been unable to win acceptance of the enforcement principle. 

Navarino. Yet while Metternich s system was dead, his idea lived on and 
soon found an important application, this time in the interest of liberalism. 
When the Greek insurrection broke out, Alexander, true to the principles of 
the Holy Alliance, condemned the revolution, although it had been pre- 
pared with Ru.ssian help. The 1'siir sympathized with the ('.reeks and felt 
morally obliged to support them against the Sui)lime Porte, not only for 
religious reasons but also because, apparently, he was a member of the 
secret Greek organization which prepared the uprising. 

As lime went by, Russia forsook the Holy Alliance and openly supported 
the Greeks; in 1827 the former Russian P’oreign Minister Capo d’lstria, him- 
self a Greek, was elected President of Greece. While the powers were un- 
willing to permit Russian action against Turkey, the Greeks, in a clever move 
of political warfare, put themselves under British protection. Thereupon, 
Russia and Britain, laltr joined by France, concluded the Treaty of London 
(1827), requesting Turkey immediately to conclude an armistice, threatening 
otherwise to support the Greeks. When the Turks refu.sed, British, French, 
and Russian naval forces destroyed, in an international peac( enforcement 
action, the Egyptian-Turkish fleet at Navarino. Though 'Furkey’s naval 

'“Golo Mann, Secretary of Europe: The Ufe of Friedrich Gentz, Enemy of NapoUon, 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1946, p. 271. 
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power was thus broken, Turkey was not ready to yield. England and France 
Aowed no intention of further intervention, but Russia declared war and, in 
a hard campaign in which she almost suffered defeat, advanced to Adrianople. 

At that stage, of course, the war assumed an entirely different character; 
the question was no longer Greek but Turkish independence. Further Rus- 
sian advances toward Constantinople would have compelled Britain to inter- 
vene against Russia. The Battle of Navarino had greatly damaged British 
interests. The elimination of the Turkish fleet had upset the naval balance, 
thereby menacing British security. When, after initial enthusiasm, this un- 
expected result became clear, British public opinion ^vas enraged. Admiral 
Codrington, the commander of the allied intervention squadron, was recalled 
and a Cabinet crisis was barely avoided. RusMa hastened to make peace 
with Turkey. 

In Greece the basic principle of the Congress of Vienna, namely, the 
sacrosanctity of the status quo and legitimacy, had been violated by the 
powers themselves. Metternich ‘Stated that with the maiiurnance of all legal 
rights “alone can general peace be possible.” Peace is thus the preservation 
of the status quo, which must be maintained by crushing all forces liable or 
willing to upset existing conditions. Obviously, such a solution must sooner 
or later lead to ultrareaction and radically stifle political progress;. The Holy 
Alliance would have become an instrument of “reaction " even if Metternich 
had been a “liberal.” 

Enforcement Actions. Despite Navarino, peace enforcement was not en- 
tirely discontinued. Significantly, it was exclusively employed against weak 
countries. In 1832, Franco- llritish land and naval forces intervened against 
Holland to .secure Belgium's independence. In 18^5. England and France 
blockaded the .Argentine coast; ten years later, in order to check e.xpansionist 
tendencies of Argentina against I'niguay, French and British troops occupied 
the latter country and blockaded the Rio de la Plata. In 18<^’ . the .Armenian 
massacres led to a British j^ioposal for intervention, but Russia declined to 
join in the action and prepared in.stead to seize Constanlinople and the 
Straits should the intervention take place— an interesting indication of the 
complications which may result from peace enforcement. 

In 1897, an insurrection in Crete threatened to cause civil war in Mace- 
donia; the powers requested both Greece and Turkey to withdraw their 
troops on pain of “measures of constraint”; rejection of the note was an- 
swered by blockade and occupation of the island. A new iipri.sing occurred in 
190S, the insurrectionists claiming union with Greece. Though this union was 
opposed by the powers, it was proclaimed by Crete. The powers withdrew; 
they had been unable to impose the will of “Europe.” 

In 1900, an international army was sent to China to repress the Boxer 
uprising. Taken by itself, the intervention was successful ; yet it gave the Rus- 
sians an opportunity to occupy Manchuria, an event which was the.^thief 
cause of the Russo-Japanese War. The intervention, therefore, was a remote 
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cause of the Russian Revolution of 1905 and the emergence of Japan as a 
world power. 

In addition to these actions, there were some others which, though osten- 
sibly carried out for the cause of peace, actually had different motivation. 
There was the intervention against Mohammed Ali of Egyi^t in 1840 which 
put an end to his quarrel with the Sultan and compelled him to return the 
Turkish fleet to Turkey, but which had the more im|:K)rtant result that it 
strengthened England’s position in the eastern Mediterranean and redressed 
the naval balance that had been upset at Navarino. In October, 1848, the 
Russians, in agreement with the Turks, occupied the Danubian principalities 
which had become rebellious; Russian forces stayed until 1851. In 1849, a 
revolution broke out in Hungary; the Tsars offer of help was accepteil by 
the Austrian Emperor, and Russian and Austrian forces crushed the rebellion. 

The Twentieth Century. The first person of outstanding international 
stature to bring up the idea of peace coercion in the present century was 
Theodore Roosevelt, proponent of the “international sheriff. ' He spoke of 
such a scheme in a message to Congress in 1904. In an address delivered to 
the Nobel Prize Committee at Oslo in 1910, he advocated a forceful com- 
bination of “those great natu)n.s which sincerely desire j^eace.” 

In June of the same year, a resolution was submitted to Congress by Mr. 
Bartholdt from Missouri and Mr. Bennet from New N ork, and received the 
consent of both Houses. To limit armaments, mankind was invited “. . . to 
consider the expediency ... of constituting the coml)ined navies of the 
world in an international force for the preservation of universal pe sce, 

The First World War. Shortly after the outbreak of World War 1. the 
idea of peace ewreion made n'ew headway. Theodore Roosevelt restated his 
position; Hamilton Holt suggested a league endowed with force for the ad- 
ministration of sanctions; the Dutchman Hendrik Dunlop published a lit lie 
book in which he suggested that an ‘international gvndarmmv'' ought to 
be established with a strength of I per cent of the population, with contin- 
gents in every country; 25 per cent of the contingents were to consist of 
police troops native to the territory where the contingents were located. 

The idea of peace coercion found a particularly gruxl reception in the 
United States where a “League to Enforce Peace” was created under the 
leadership of former President Taft and A. Lawrence Lowell, president of 
Harvard University.*^ .At a conference in Philadelphia in June, 1915, a 
program was adopted which called for compulsory arbitration and the appli- 

Congressional Record, Part 8, 8545, 1910. 

Ruhl T. Bartlett, The League to Enforce Peace, Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. This book deals also with American prewar pa(if].st activities, in- 
cluding proposals for international forces and later American developments connected 
with the founding of the League of Nations. (See also Theodore Marburg, Development 
of the League of Nations Idea, New York, Macmillan, 19.32; Sylvester John Hemlcbcn, 
Plans for World Peace through Six Centuries, Chicago, University of Chicago Prc», 1943.) 
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cation of economic and military force by all states against any state resorting 
to war without submitting its disputes to pacific settlement. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Preliminaries. During the discussions about the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, Clemenceau and Leon Bourgeois, the French delegate, suggested 
that the League be provided with a powerful executive. Tn some form or 
other, most drafts for the Constitution of the League envisaged military 
sanctions, c.g., the jdans of rhilliinore. Smuts, Cecil, and Hurst-Miller, the 
Cierman and Italian schemes, the project (d the T.eague to Enforce Peace, 
and that of the Fabian Society. I'he French plan, which was the most 
elaborate, dealt with military Kinctions in the following manner: 

The execution of the military sanctions on land or at sea shall be entrusted 
cither to an international force or to one or more Powers, members of the League 
of Nations, to whom a mandatr in that behalf shall he nivco 

The International Bo(l\ shall have at its dispo>al a military' force supplied by 
the various member Slates ul >uthtient strength: (I) to secure the execution of 
its decisions ami iliose of the international tribunal, til) to overcome in case of 
need, any forces which may he oppo.sed to the League of Nations in the event of 
armed contlicl. 

The strength of the international force and the national contingents was 
to be fixed by the “International Body." I'he League army was to be dis- 
tributed over the gloiie and to be commanded by a permanent general staff 
of the League. 'I he aciivitie.s ui national armies were to be controlled by the 
League, which had the right 'at any time to require that the member states 
introduce any alteration into their national system of rorruiting which the 
staff may report to be necessary.’' 

This idea had been conceived by demenccau as a device to improve 
France’s military security; liecaiise. fully aware of France's inner weakness, 
the French leader wanted to prevent Rriti.sh and .American disarmament 
which he foresaw and dreaded. Whatever the motivation might have been, 
President W'ilson refused to discuss the project on the ground that “the 
United States would never ratify any treaty which put the force of the 
United States at the disposal of such group or body." The idea that, instead 
of a League army, the member .states should put troops at the League's dis- 
posal, was equally vetoed by Wilson. ‘‘The only method lies in our having 
confidence in the good faith of the nations vho belong to the League." 

The Covenant. It is in the nature of things that an all-embracing inter- 
national treaty designed for the maintenance of peace must contain some 
stipulation about unified action in case of aggression. In spite of Anglo- 

Leopold Schwarzsrhild, World in Trance: From Ver^^adles to Pearl Harbor, New 
York, JT Fischer, 1942, p. 
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American abhorrence against obligations which may commit them to military 
action under unforeseen circumstances, the Covenant contained, in addition 
to several random references, Articles 10 and 16 which deal with peace en- 
forcement. Article 10 was almost entirely of American origin and was, inci- 
dentally, one of the chief reasons why the Senate refused to ratify the Cove- 
nant. It reads as follows: 

The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all Members 
of the League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger 
of such aggression the Council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled. 

In Article 11 any war or threat of war was declared to be ‘‘a matter of con- 
cern to the whole League, and tlie League shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 

It is hardly necessary to belabor the vagueness of these Articles: speaking 
legally, this very vagueness would have entitled the Council to advise even 
military coercion. However, while in domestic politics few' governments will 
hesitate to take the fullest possible advantage of all the rights conferred upon 
them by law, in international treaties general authorizations, such as Article 
10 of the Covenant, carry no weight; their loopholes are interpreted so as 
to permit a policy of ‘‘wait and see.” 

The framers of the Covenant felt this them.selves and, making a concession 
to the French proposal, included .Article 16, which staled that any aggre.ssor 
should be ‘‘deemed to have committed an act of war against all other Mem- 
bers of the League”; to oppose the aggres.sor, the League was to order eco- 
nomic sanctions,. 

Article 16 stipulated clearly that these economic sanctions were to be com- 
plete, that is to say, that aii trade or financial relalion.s were to be severed 
and that all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse wa^ to be pro- 
hibited. According to the mandatory language of this Article the imposition 
of only partial sanctions, as occurred in 1936, was excluded, although it 
could be justified by various other Articles and, in practice, by the unanimity 
rule. In addition to economic sanctions, Article 16 envisaged the use of 
military power. The pertinent paragraph follows: “It shall be the duty of the 
Council ... to recommend to the several governments concerned what ef- 
fective military, naval or air force the Members of the League shall sev- 
erally contribute to the a rned forces to be used to protect the Covenants 
of the League.” 

In a very indirect and oblique manner, this Article speaks of a^ed forces 
for the protection of the League covenants. The Article did not direct that 
military force was to be used against the aggressor. Nor were the conditions 
determined wherein the Council would have been obliged to recommend mili- 
tary coercion. Moreover, the seemingly forceful wording of Article 46 was 
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voided by Article S which stipulated that the Council could make recom- 
mendations only upon unanimous approval. In practice, therefore, the Coun- 
cil was prevented from recommending military sanctions. 

The Record of the League. The League was not entirely unsuccessful; 
out of sixty-six, it settled thirty-five international disputes. It was able to 
settle disputes if and when both litigants wanted to accept the arbitration 
awards and if and when, as in the Swedish-Finnish conflicts about the Aland 
Islands, they did not exploit their disputes as a pretext for aggression. When, 
however, one country was determined and able to carry out aggressive plans, 
the League was powerless and usually ended up by pronouncing Solomonlike 
judgments which legalized the aggressor’s conquest. An example was the 
occupation of Vilnius by Poland, in connection with which an abortive at- 
tempt was made to create an international force to supervise a plebiscite. 
The idea was quickly dropped when Russia, at that time not a member of the 
League, declared that the prc'^ence of an international army close to its 
l)orders would constitute a casus belli. Apparently the iLremlin did not be- 
lieve that peace enforcement could ever be made for the sake of peace alone.^® 


ATTEMPTS TO STRENGTHEN THE LEAGUE 

I'he refusal of the United States to ratify the League of Nations and to 
enter into a security agreement with Great Britain and France left France in 
a very precarious military position. Great Britain, feeling that her own 
security was intimately linked to that of France, opened negotiations for a 
mutual security pact, 'fheso negotiations soon encountered difficulties; yet 
as other nations also were intere.sted in security, the discu.'^sions w^ere trans- 
ferred to the League. 

In 1922, the third .Assembly of the League adopted the famous Resolution 
XIV which called for a defensive treaty open to all countries and based upon 
a plan of military and mutual defense. Accordingly, the draft ‘‘Treaty for 
Mutual Assistance’’ was submitted to the Assembly in 1923. It suggested 
a general pact supplemented by regional military agreements: the Council 
was to determine the military forces which each member was to provide in 
case of aggression and was to appoint a commander in chief under whose 
orders the military contingents were to fight. The draft was not favorably 
leceived. Strongest opposition was made by the British (Conservative) Gov- 
ernment which made the objection, among others, that the unanimity rule 
would paralyze the Council and dangerouslv delay its intervention. 

In view of this criticism, a new document was prepared which became 
known as the “Geneva Protocol,” and whose official title was “Protocol for 

For these and various other cases, see E. H. Carr, International Relations since the 
Peace Treaties, London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1940, pp. \0Sff. For a complete survey 
of League disputes including statistics of succe^ and failure, see Quincy Wright,, <4 Study 
of WoTfChicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940, Vol. II, pp. 1429-1431. 
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the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes.” The Protocol was to make 
possible implementation of the disarmament provisions of the Covenant. 
The disarming states were to be assured that the reduction of armaments 
would not impair their security. 

The Covenant had proclaimed the “moral solidarity of the new era,” but 
it had failed to provide for compulsory arbitration or effective international 
jurisdiction. Ihe Protocol, essentially a proposal for the amendment of the 
Covenant, was to remedy this “great omission of the (Wnant.”'* It was 
also to correct the previous draft treaty which had conferred too much 
discretionary power upon the Council, particularly with respect to the de- 
termination of the aggressor. It was felt that the aggressf)r should not be 
determined ad hoc, on the basis of actually existing circumstances, but ac- 
cording to general criteria previously established in a binding legal form. 

The Protocol is an ingenious piece of work and still remains a most logical 
plan for the elimination of war. The ba.^s of the Protocol was an agreement 
between all signatory states “in no case to resort to war’’ (Article 2) and, 
for certain cases, to “recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without special 
agreement, the jurisdiction of the Permanent ('ourt of International Justice’’ 
(Article 3). Cases not covered by the Statute of the (’ourt were to be sub- 
mitted to the Council. Failing unanimous decision (minus the vr^tes of the 
litigants), the Council was to appoint a committee of arbitrators whose recom- 
mendations were to be binding (Article 4, paragraphs 2, 3, and 6). I’he 
Assembly, too, was entitled to arbitrate disputes by majority vote, or if no 
majority could be obtained, to remit the case to arbitration (Article 6). 

In case of di.spute, as well as before and during proceedings for pacific 
settlement, the quarreling states were to abstain from taking “any measure of 
military, naval, air, industrial or economic mobilization, or, in general any 
action of a nature likely to extend the dispute or render it more acute” 
(Article 7). The (Council was entitled to investigate and imjuire into any 
complaint arising from this provision and to “decide upon the measure.s to be 
taken with a view to end as soon as possible a situation of a nature to 
threaten the peace of the world” (Article 7). Moreover, it was recommended 
that the litigants create demilitarized zones between their forces and place 
them under the CounciPs supervision (Article 9). Under modern conditions of 
aerial warfare the usefulness of demilitarized zones separating hostile ground 
forces has declined. The various peace plans of the 1920’s and 1930’s were 
based on the implicit assumption of a slow-moving and lengthy war. 

The Protocol then proceeded to define the aggressor (.Article 10): 

Every State which resorts to war in violation of the undertakings contained in 
the Covenant or in the present Protocol is an aggressor. Violation of the rules laid 

” David Hunter Miller, The Geneva Protocol, New York, Macmillan, 192.S, p. 201; 
P. T. Noel-Baker, The Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, London, King, 1925; Wehberg, The Outlawry of War, Washington, Carncsie En- 
dowment, 1931, pp. 26-32. 
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down for a demilitarized zone shall be held equivalent to resort to war. In the 
event of hostilities having broken out, any Slate shall be presumed to be an aggres- 
sor, unless a decision of the Council, which must be taken unanimously, shall other- 
wise declare. 

If the Council does not at once succeed in determining the aggressor, it shall be 
bound to enjoin upon the belligerents an armi.stice, and shall fix the terms, acting, 
if need be, by a two-thirds majority, and shall supervise its execution. Any bellig- 
erent w'hich has refused to accept the armistice or has violated its terms shall be 
deemed an aggressor. 

This was a ma.sterly way to preserve the unanimity rule and yet to enable 
the C'ouncil to act if no unanimous decision could be reached. Whatever 
the merits of the conflict or the intere.sts and policies of the various states, 
the Council was obligated to enforce an armistiir and thereby to end hostili- 
ties in a practical, though not in a legal, manner. It was mandatory to desig- 
nate as aggressor any stale wliiih did not comply with the armistice terms; no 
unanimity rule applied fm ihe <le1ermination of armi^^ae violations. That 
it may he open to interpretation whether or not a state complied with the 
Council's orders, is another (pieslion. So provision was made for the voting 
procedure old any disagreement develop with resj)ect to this point. 

Once the aggressor had been determined, the C'ouncil was to “call upon 
the signatory States tc) apply forthwith against the aggressor the sanctions 
provided by Article 11 of the f)resenl Protocol." 'I'hese sanctions were those 
of Article 16 of the ('dvenant, but .Article 12 f)f the Protocol proscribed that, 
to avoid improvisation, effintive plans for economic and financial sanctions 
should be drawn up hi tidvuncr. Article 13 specified the nature of military 
sanctions. According to thiN article. 

The Council .shall he eniiik‘il to receive undertakings from Slates determining 
in advance the military, navjl and air forces vsliicii they woo'd he able to bring 
into adion immediately to ensure the fulfillment of the oblif. .iion.s in regard to 
sanctions which result from the Covenant and the pre.sent Protocol . . . The said 
States may. in accordance with any agreements which thc> may previously have 
concluded, bring to the asM'^iance of a particular S'ale, which is the victim of ag- 
gres.sion, their military, naval and air forces. 

Although a con.siderable strengthening of the Covenant’s .Article 16, this 
Article .still left to the individual states the right to determine for themselves 
the strength of their contingent.s. 

Other .shortcomings may l‘e reviewed briefly. In a report of the British 
delegates to the Prime Minister, it was explained how, by preserving the 
unanimity rule, action could .^till be guaranued by making the test of aggres- 
sion automatic and “presuming” a certain state to be the aggressor; this 
“presumption ... is to hold good until the Council has made a unanimous 
decision to the contrary. If the presumption stands it is considered sufficient 
to justify the application of sanctions.'* *** ^ 


Miller, op. fit., p. 244. 
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This solution, it was claimed, eliminated the difficulty of a '^procedure by 
a majority vote” which “might have resulted in a State being obliged to apply 
sanctions against its own judgment.” 

However, it can be readily seen that it did no such thing; if a state be- 
lieved that sanctions were injurious to its own interests, it might not obey 
the injunctions of the Council whether the attacking nation were “deemed” 
or merely “presumed’’ to be the aggressor. 

The obligations of the Protocol were, in the words of Dr. Benes, ^'intperfect 
obligations in the sense that no sanctions are provided for against any party 
which shall have failed loyally and effectively to co-operate in protecting the 
Covenant and resisting every act of aggression.” 

This is, of course, the crux of the whole matter; the problem of peace 
coercion reappears on a higher level. Yet on this level this problem can be 
“solved” only by ignoring the noncooperative state -in which case there 
would be no coercion; or by presuming it to participate in aggression; or by 
forcing it to participate in the enforcement action. Tn both latter cases, the 
original aggressor would be gratuitously provided with an ally. 

The Protocol contained no provisions for the maintenance of basic mili- 
tary strength. The possibility that under conditions of general disarmament 
as well as under other conditions the aggressor may be the strongest l*ower 
was not considered. Nor was it taken into account that surprise attack may 
make possible the rapid and cheap execution of territorial conquest by the 
aggressor. Like other peace projects, the Protocol sanctified the status quor'* 

On the other hand, if a majority of the signatory Powers had become 
opposed to the existing international arrangement, aggression might have been 
approved by the Council. In 1914, Germany was about to demand that 
France, as a token of her peaceful intentions, should permit German troops 
to occupy Toul and Verdun, the two strongest fortresses in the French de- 
fense belt. A Council which is in favor of the aggressor may impose similar 
terms on the victim country on the ground that noncompliance wdth the 
“just” demands of the attacker constitutes aggression. 

Austen Chamberlain pointed out that the discontinuation of military prep- 
arations and Activity during settlement proceedings would frequently bene- 
fit the aggressor. Before starting his operations, he may arrange his time- 
tables in such a manner that compliance with the CounciPs request would not 
weaken, but further increase, his striking power. By contrast, ([he victim, 
not having expected the onslaught, would have made no preparations. The 
perpetuation of this condition during the “cooling-off period” woiild actually 
penalize the victim country. Alternately, by resisting such a development, 
the victim country may technically become an aggressor. Furtfiermore, as 

Italics added. 

-<>For a justification of status quo treaties^ see Salvador de Madariaga, Dharmatnent, 
New York, Coward-McCann, 1929, ^5im, particularly p. 130. ** 
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Bismarck and Hitler have shown, the victim often can be forced to make the 
first attack. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the Protocol, it never came to life. 
England under the Labor government had already voiced its opposition to 
the principles laid down in the document. Ramsay MacDonald took the 
position that “our interests for peace are far greater than our interests in 
creating a machinery of defense. A machinery of defense is easy to create 
but beware lest in creating it you destroy the chances of peace.’' He pleaded 
confidence in human nature but, as Jules Cambnn rightly commented, the 
British Prime Minister forgot Pascal’s word that justice without force is 
powerless. 

The Labor government was soon succeeded b\' a ( 'onservative government 
which took the attitude that it could not accept an unlimited obligation of 
arbitration in its own disputes and would not ask r)ther nations to accept 
such an obligation. 

To replace the Protocol, ('hamberlain suggested that those nations whose 
conflicts and differences were most likely again to lead to war should bind 
themselves not to attack each other and to submit their disputes to arbitra- 
tion. This su, gestion was the origin of the Locarno Pact.-^ 


THE FRENCH PROPOSALS OF 1932 

Despite these setbacks, the idea of military peace enforcement continued 
to be discussed. In 1929, Nicolas Politis declared in the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commis.sion that the establishment of an international force was 
an essential prerequisite for the reduction of armaments. In 1930, Lord 
David Davies published his bo(»k, The Problem of the Twentieth Ccfitury, 
wherein he argued with an imposing array of historical faets that peace can- 
not be preserved except by an international police. In September, 1931, 
Poland, in an official communication to the Preparaloiy Disarmament Com- 
mission, suggested the creation of an international army. 

At the beginning of the Disarmament Conference. France again came 
forward with a plan for an international armed force which was to secure 
peace and disarmament. The proposal was presented by Andre Tardieu on 
February 5, 1932. It envisaged: “(1) An international police force to prevent 
war. (2) A first contingent of coercionary forces to repress war, and to bring 
immediate assistance to any State victim of aggression." 

The police force was to be , permanently available with complete 
freedom of passage to occupy in times of emergency areas where a threat of 
war has arisen. . . .” It was to be composed of contingents furnished by 

Various attempts to amend the Covenant and to establish world security (e.g., the 
Pact of Paris, the Litvinov Protocol, the “model treaties,” the Convention for Improving 
the Means of Preventing War, etc.) are described by J. W. Wheeler- Bennett in/Disartna- 
ment ami Security since Locarno 1925-^1931 (London, G. Allen, 1932). 
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each of the contracting parties. It was a special feature of the French project 
that offensive weapons, such as heavy artillery, warships with a displacement 
exceeding 10,000 tons, heavy bombers, and large submarines, were no longer 
to be part of national armaments but were to be put at the exclusive disposal 
of the international police. Civil aviation was to be internationalized under 
the League’s control. 

The French proposal received a very cool reception. The English paper 
Manchester Guardian suggested that it had been put forward to wreck the 
Disarmament Conference. The representatives of many countries consid- 
ered the proposals as theoretically sound, albeit impractical. 

Maxim Litvinov, Russian Foreign Commissar, attacked the idea as such 
and tried to prove its futility. An international police force, so he stated, 
would neither prevent war nor offer effective assistance to the victim of 
aggression. In the past, no aggressor ever desisted from his projects merely 
because he had to tight several nations. So it will remain in future. It is all 
a question of relative strength. The international police cannot be very 
strong — a few hundred thousand men against the millions of a strong ag- 
gressive nation. Hence the aggressor will only have to modify his strategy 
to protect himself against sanctions. After having made several critical re- 
marks about the Leagues ability to determine the aggressor or to assist 
victims of aggression, Litvinov showed concern lest the nation which, by 
virtue of its alliances, agreements, or general influence, came to dominate the 
League might use the international police for its exclusive benefit a circum- 
locution for his fear that the League army would lead an attack against the 
Soviet Union. 

Shortly afterward the French dropped the project. In November, 19.^2, a 
new plan was presented by Hefriot. I'he propo.sal envisaged that 

Each of the contracting Powers will place permanently at the (lis[uj.sal of the 
League of Nations, as a contingent for joint action, a small number of sprcializrd 
units consisting of troops serving a relatively long term and provided with the 
powerful materials prohibited for the national annies . . . these specialized con- 
tingents will be kept constantly ready for action.-- [Italics supplied.) 

Like Metternich s system, the plan contained security provisions to be 
carried out on different levels— general obligations to be a.ssumed by all 
signatories, and continental and regional arrangements, the obligations be- 
coming increasingly stronger and more definite as the area i.s narrowed. 

Hitler’s accession to power put an end to all discussions about inter- 
national organization. The idea of peace enforcement was abandoned as a 
practical possibility when France, in 1933, refused the Polish Marsha! Pil- 
sudski’s proposal to intervene against German rearmament, and when, in 
1936, England was unwilling to honor the Locarno Pact again.st the reoccu- 
pation of the Rhineland. Officially, the idea of peace coercion did not reappear 


22 Davies, op. cU., p. 797. 
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before the Conference of Dumbarton Oaks in 1944. Even the most inveterate 
pacifists realized that it was futile to discuss peace or peace enforcement in 
a world that was rapidly heading to Armageddon. 

THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

The Charter reveals the effort that has been made to avoid some shortcom- 
ings of the Covenant and the Geneva Protocol, although not all the strong 
points of these documents were salvaged. I'hc new document shows weak- 
nesses of its own. From the point of view of peace enforcement, the Charter 
has fewer “teeth” than the Pr(»tocol. 

The outstanding feature of the (barter is the authority that it bestows upon 
the Security Council. It is stipulated that the Security Council shall “be 
able to function continuously” (Article 28). The United Nations “confer 
on the Security Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, and agree that in carrying iit its duties under 
this responsibility the Security C'ouncil acts on their behalf" (Article 24). 
“The ^Members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the 
decisions ui lae Security (’nuncil in accordance with the present Charter” 
(Article 25). This sweeping provision implies that a country may be obliged 
to abide by a decisirin to which it is no party and which runs counter to its 
intentions and interests. 

The Council is entitled to inve.stigate any international disjmte and even 
any situation — note the widening of scope — either on its own initiative, or 
upon invitation i.r complaint of any member or nonmembers. The General 
Assembly “may call the attention of the Security ('ouncil to situations which 
are likely to endanger international peace and security" (Article 11, para- 
graph .5). Vet “while the S(‘curity Council is exercisin.; in respect of any 
dispute or situation the functii)ns assigned to it in the pusont (barter, the 
General .Assembly shall not make any recommendation with regard to that 
dispute or situati<m unless the Security CAnincil so requests" (.Article 12). 

This virtually unlimited authority of the Secuiity Council stands in marked 
contrast to the rights of the A.ssembly, which in security matters is merely 
allowed “to discuss, debate, reveal, expose, lay open - to perform, that is 
to say, the healthful and ventilating functions of a free deliberative body, 
without the right or duty to enact or legislate." With less verbiage it could 
be said that the Oneral Assembly has no rights and but one duty— to talk, 
and it may discharge that duty during international disputes only if the 
Security Council grants permission (Article 12). The Security Council, as 
the executive, has no legislative counterpart; it has to make the laws itself, 
but in many instances it has also to act as the judiciary — a construction 

23 Edward R. Stettiniu.s, Jr, chairman of the United States Deleualion to the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco, Letter of June 26, 1945, to the President)' Depart- 
ment of State, Conference Serial No. 72, p. 7. 
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without checks and balances which runs counter to democratic-liberal ideas, 
but which is consistent with absolutistic constitutional law. 

The Security Council may, whenever it chooses, “recommend appropriate 
procedures or methods*’ of adjusting a dispute or a situation (Article 36), 
with the proviso that “legal disputes should as a general rule be referred by 
the parties to the International Court of Justice.” Hence the Council has 
primary jurisdiction over political and non justiciable disputes. 

The most far-reaching powers are conferred upon the Security Council by 
Article 39 which reads: “The Security Council shall determine the existence 
of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall 
make recommendations, or decide what measures shall be taken ... to 
maintain or restore international peace and security.” 

Before making recommendations or decisions, however, the Security Coun- 
cil may call upon the parties “to comply with such provisional measures as 
it deems necessary or desirable” (Article 40). This seems to be a broader 
as well as a vaguer formulation of the Protocol s provisions for the creation 
of demilitarized zones. Article SI accords to any state "the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs.” Since, how- 
ever, aggressive acts are often termed “acts of defense,” this Article n\ay leave 
wide leeway to a diplomatically and propagandistically skillful aggressor. 
One danger is avoided, another courted; the squaring of the circle is not 
more difficult than the legal construction of eternal peace. 

Besides the right to make recommendations, the Council may decide upon 
the employment of nonmilitary measures of coercion, such as “complete or 
partial (sic/) interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the severance of 
diplomatic relations” (Article *41). It may also order military measures of 
coercion “as may be necessary to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade, and other opera- 
tions by air, sea, or land forces of members of the United Nations” (Article 
42). In short, the Council has the power to order military intervention or, 
in traditional parlance, war. In its military decisions, the Council would be 
advised and assisted by a technical Military Staff Committee, which would 
include the chiefs of staff of the permanent members or their representatives. 

The members are obligated to carry out the decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil even if they do not agree with them. Yet like the Covenant and the 
Protocol, the Charter contains only “imperfect obligations” in that no action 
is stipulated that may be taken against members refusing to abide by the 
Council's decisions. ^ 

In theory, the Council may commit any country which is not a^permanent 
member of the Security Council to warlike acts without that country's de- 
sire or declaration of war. The right to declare war may thus no longer be 
considered as the exclusive prerogative of national sovereigns. However, the 
text is extremely vague. How far will warlike acts carried out at the order 
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pf the Security Council legally commit the countries of origin of the military 
contingents? The position could very well be taken that once a military unit 
has come under the jurisdiction of the Security Council, it is no longer part 
of the armed forces of its native country. Such an interpretation would mean 
that while the members may subscribe to the policies of the Security Council 
gua members of the United Nations, they can disavow them qua independent 
national states. 

The International Police. Articles 43 and 45 endow the Security Council 
with the means necessary to enforce its decisions. These articles stipulate 
that *'all Members of the United Nations . . . undertake to make available 
to the Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement 
or agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of 
passage” (Article 43). To make possible ‘‘urgent military measures. Mem- 
bers shall hold immediately available national air force contingents for com- 
bined international enforcement action" (Article 45). 

Special agreements shall fix “the numbers and types (/ forces, their degree 
of readiness and general localifm, and the nature of the facilities and as- 
sistance to be provided” (Article 43). The Security Council can plan for the 
combined dciun of the national air-force contingents only "'within the limits 
laid down in the special agreement or agreements’* (.Article 45). It is true 
that the agreements .shall be negotiated at the initiative of the Security 
Council, but they “shall be subject to ratification by the signatory states in 
accordance with their re.spective constitutional processes’’ (Article 43). 

The Security Council and Peace Enforcement. Enthusiastic supporters 
of the United Nations claim that these provisions offer a satisfactory mech- 
anism through which world peace should be preserved. If this were true, 
mankind indeed would have entered a new phase of its history. If it were 
untrue or only partially true, there would be created a fal.'^e sense of security 
which ultimately would harm rather than help the cbuh of peace. It is 
neces.sary, therefore, to test the provisions of the Charter with sober ob- 
jectivity and to beware of misunderstanding and illusions. 

It may be granted that the United Nations Charter makes it possible to 
stop war as long as the Security Council takes action. Decisions by the 
Security Council can be made by the affirmative vote of seven of its eleven 
members. However, on substantive as distinguished from procedural mat- 
ters, each of its “permanent members,” China, France, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, must cast an affirmative vote. (The 
questions as to whether the concurring vote of all members i.s required in 
order to give the Security Council the powt to act, and whether absence or 
abstention of a permanent member is equivalent to a negative vote, arose 
when the Security Council voted, in 1950, to recommend the use of military 
force against aggression in Korea during the walkout of the Soviet repre- 
sentative. Not so surprisingly, the various official interpretations as .well as 
law experts are widely disagreed. The drafters of the Charter, it app^rs, did 
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not foresee such a situation. See below.) The veto or unanimity rule accord- 
ing to which Security Council decisions concerning the coercive settlement 
of disputes (under Chapter VI of the Charter) must be made with the con- 
current votes of the permanent members does not apply to the provisions for 
the pacific settlement of disputes (Chapter V of the United Nations Charter). 
Decisions under this heading are to be made with the party to the dispute 
abstaining from voting. These provisions mean that so long as the Security 
Council negotiates an amicable settlement, a permanent member involved in 
the quarrel cannot make use of his right of veto. Yet the veto still may be 
invoked by other members of the Council. 

By contrast, if the Security Council discusses ‘ action with respect to the 
threat to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression,’’ and if it 
deliberates about the use of sanctions and military force, the great powers 
may make full use of their rights of veto. Each of the permanent members 
has the right to block decisions of the Security Council. Any permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council, whether a party to a dispute or not, can prevent 
the United Nations from taking coercive action. Ho can condcaie aggressive 
measures on the part of friends and forestall sanctions against himself should 
he indulge in acts of aggression. However, should the permanent metnbers 
adopt an identical policy on a security issue and unite in their desire to stop 
the conflict, they would have the legal power as well as the military strength 
to do so. 

It follows that a coercive Security Council decision can be obtained only 
if (1) none of the permanent nK*mber.s is a party to the dispute, indirectly 
participates in the conflict, or supports one of the litigants; and the con- 
flict does not affect the interests of any of the permanent members. Clearly, 
such cases wall be exceedingly rare. In practice, the veto precludes the pos- 
sibility that a great power ever will be coerced by collective Cnited Nalitms 
action to keep the peace. 

The veto may be justified on the ground that enforcement action without 
participation or approval of the “leading nations” would lack military strik- 
ing pow'er as well as truly supranational authority desirable for common 
international action. The present voting procedure, no doubt, is a little more 
workable than the unanimity rule of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which permitted any small country to block decisions. \’et while the voting 
rule of the Covenant practically prevented enforcement action, the rules of 
the Charter provide that the Security Council can act only on secondary 
issues. 

Threats to world peace do not arise from small nations exce|>t in so far 
as a small state may fire the first shot with the backing of a major military 
power. Aggression of world significance cannot occur if the big military 
powers are united in their intent to prevent war. It occurs uw/y if the ag- 
gre.ssor ha.s succeeded in splitting the major powers, or if the aggressor is him- 
self a first-class military nation, or if at least one major power has decided 
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that the time has come to go to war. The Charter may offer protection against 
small dangers, but conflicts which can be settled by the Security Council 
do not constitute a threat to world peace except, perhaps, indirectly. 

There is only one exception to the axiom that world peace is menaced only 
if and when there is a conflict involving at least one permanent member of 
the Security Council: conflicts involving great powers such as Germany or 
Japan which are not presently members of the United Nations, or nations 
which in the future may become powerful and which, like India, are not 
permanent members of the Security (Council. In fact, any of these three na- 
tions is potentially about as powerful as France or ('hina. If this contingency 
should arise, it is likely that at least one of the permanent members would 
condone or even suj)j)ort the peace violation. The days of World War II are 
over, and no common interest unites the five permanent members against 
Germany or Japan (or India). While legally the veto does not apply to 
action against states which were enemies <»f any signatory of (he Charter 
during the last war (Article 107). this provision has become meaningless. 

In short, whenever there will be a real international crisis, the Security 
Council will be inoperative because of the veto. He \vh») reads a different 
interpretation into the ('hartcr \mi<{ make the a.ssumption that, at the cru- 
cial moment, one or more of the permanent members will vote against their 
own interests, oppose their own policies, and act against themselves. 

'"Uniting for Peace." In l'>5(). the United Slates. Hiitain, France, and 
four smaller nations tried tii amend the United Nations Charter. Acknowl- 
edging that the 'Security C ouncil cannot fiilfdl the functions for which al- 
legedly it wa.<5 designed, they attempted to bestow the necessary authority 
on the General .\ssemblv. I hey submitted a resolution entitled “Uniting for 
Peace” which provided thai.'^* 

If the Security Cuumil. bccaiisi* of lack of unanimity of the p-. imanent members, 
fails to exercise its |)iiiiiiir\ u*^po^slbility for the maintenance of inti*rnational peace 
and security in any ca>e where there appears to he a threat .0 the jieace. breach of 
the peace, or act of atigre^^ion. the (leneral A>senibK’ shall consider the matter im- 
mediately with a view to making appropriate recommendations to members for col- 
lective measures, including in the case of a breach of the peace or act ot aggression 
the use of armed force when necessary, to maintain or restore international peace 
and security. 

I'he resolution, w^hich passed by a vote of 52 to 5. stipulated that the 
General Assembly was to meet on twenty-four hours' notice on the request 
of any seven members of the Security Cm. ^- il or of the majority of all the 
United Nations members. A peacc-observathm commission and a collective- 
measures committee were formed to study and recommend measures to be 
taken under the resolution. INIembers were invited to allocate military forces 
for employment under the United Nations. 

2^FoTthc complete text .see the Vnilcd Nations Bulletin, Nov. 15, 1950, pp. 508/. 
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It is highly questionable whether, legally, technically and politically, this 
resolution changed matters. For example, while the peace-observation com- 
mission supposedly would be sent into litigant states to study there ‘inter- 
national tension the continuance of which is likely to endanger the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security,” it can do so only with the consent 
of the state it proposes to visit. Furthermore, the provisions concerning the 
veto in the Security Council remain in full force. Thirdly, supposing an over- 
whelming vote in favor of peace enforcement by all the small and medium 
powers, it still would be impossible to generate substantial military strength 
unless at least one of the major powers complies with the vote. Yet if it does 
so, it may unleash counteraction by other major powers. 

The fundamental problem remains: how can the ( General Assembly impose 
on member states compliance with its vote, especially as the Charter contains 
the glaring discrepancy that on the one hand, it imposes on members of the 
United Nations the obligation to carry out decisions by the United Nations 
but on the other (Article 2, 1) acknowledges ‘'the sovereign equality of all 
its members”? 

The practical meaning of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution is that if a 
major military power wants to engage in enforcement action, it might be able 
to obtain from the general assembly a vote authorizing this undertaking. This 
would be a moral and political asset. Moreover, through this vote, the en- 
forcing state may be able to acquire associates for the operation or as it 
were, to conclude an ad hoc alliance. On the other hand, no major power w'ill 
engage in an enforcement action unle.ss it feels that its interests are at .stake. 
In this re.spect then, the familiar situation has been reestablished; it always 
was customary for states to take action if they felt that their interests were 
menaced. This remains true, Charier or no Charter, although the intervention 
now may be given a more pleasing name. But, contrary to the stipulations of 
Article 1, such interventions would not constitute “effective collective meas- 
ures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression.” The action would not be “collective” but 
unilateral or multilateral, as of yore. The action would be designed not to 
remove threats to the peace but to subdue threats to a particular big nation’s 
interests, also as of yore. And the operation could not be run as a process of 
prevention unless unilateral or multilateral preventive war were to be ap- 
proved by the General A.ssembly — ^an unexpected result indeed. 

So what remains? On the strength of the “Uniting for Peace^’ resolution, 
unilateral or multilateral actions on the part of great powers hei^ eforth may 
be “authorized” by an approving vote of a world forum. Against this dubious 
advantage, an enforcing nation which subjects itself to Genenal Assembly 
control could find its |)olitical, economic, and military freedom of action 
curtailed dangerously. 

The handicaps of such a situation were experienced by the United States 
during the Korean War. Actions under the banner of the General As^mbly 
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lack the advantages either of a truly collective enforcement action or of a 
cbsely knit alliance. The arrangement gives small nations undue influence 
over the military and political decisions of the powers bearing the brunt of 
the fighting, with the result that they prevent these powers from carrying 
out their mission successfully. Yet they may make almost no contributions to 
the struggle. It is unlikely that the pseudocollective action of the Korean 
War ever will be repeated. After all, the test of this affair was not whether the 
United States would be supported by Britain, Turkey, Thailand, or Peru but 
whether the North Koreans and C hinese could be persuaded from desisting 
from aggression and whether the Soviet Union could be induced to withhold 
help from the aggressor or to contril)ute itself to the halting of the aggression. 
In this test, the only one which counts, the United Nations failed lamentably. 

Con the Veto be Abolished? Since the legal standing (jf the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution is highly doubtful, we must revert to a discussion of the 
Security Council. 

The opinion is often voiced that through the abolition of the veto the 
United Nations may be transformed into a reliable instrument of peace 
preservation. Vpt while it may be possible to abolish the veto de jure, it is 
questionable whether it can Ijc* abolished de facto. 

It is axiomatic that a nation which vetoes an enbjrcement action can 
neither be expected nor b(‘ comjielled to put military forces at the disposal 
of the United Nations: it would withhold its military contingent from par- 
ticipating in that particular action. Suppose, for example, that six nonperma- 
nent members and one [lermanent member resolve to coerce an aggressor of 
significant military strength. Although they may be supported by a few other 
small nations, the military .‘Superiority of the international force would hardly 
be sufficient to stop the aggressor. If one or several of tlu nermanent mem- 
bers were to oppose the action, it certainly could not be can.\d out, except by 
risking full-tledged war which, for that matter, might be U»st. Nor may, for 
geographical reasons, the “international police” of a rump t'ouncil always 
be able to get at its opponent. For example, ( hina as a permanent member, 
supported by some Kuro|)ean, (\'ntral American, and Near Eastern nations, 
could not coerce the .\rgentine. 

In the Korean case the facts of the military equation were that the 
United Slates, though it was the world’s strongest military power, thought it 
coiild not deploy in Korea strength sufficient to subdue the aggressor; and 
believed that it could neither withdraw forces from other theaters nor carry 
the war to a definite conclusion without riswing the counterintervention of 
hostile members." 

It is conceivable that the Charter can be amended to the effect that the 
permanent members may vote by absolute majority. The veto of one great 
power could then be overruled and would not be sufficient to block deScisions 
by tK? Security Council. 
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Whether the Council could act if supported by only four great powers is 
dependent upon the case. If, for instance, Portugal were the aggressor and 
Russia vetoed coercion, it would undoubtedly be possible for the remaining 
great powers, together with other members of the United Nations, to restrain 
Portugal by force, even against opposition by the Soviet Union. If, however, 
Honduras were the aggres.sor and the United States did not want inter- 
ference, the four fjermanent members of the Security Council, even jointly 
with other nations, could not effectively engage in coercive action. To stop 
Honduras they would be compelled to cross the Atlantic and fight the United 
States — but none of them has adequate long-range jiower to make such a 
policy practically feasible. 

Similar examples could be construed ad Ubltum. Whenever a great power 
lodges a veto and is willing to uphold its position by force, the veto can be 
overruled by superior force only. Whenever one of the “Big Ihree” becomes 
an aggressor, it can be restrained only by a total war that must be fought to 
the finish. Consequently, the success of the “enforcement action” depends 
on the relative military strength and preparedness of the aggressor and his 
opponents. Victory of the international police over a great power aggressor 
cannot be achieved if the latter is militarily the stronger. 

Voting by absolute majority among the great powers would give positive 
results in all those cases w^here the vetoing nation does not feel that its vital 
interests are involved and restricts itself to a verbal demonstration. In all 
other cases, a voting procedure which permits peace enforcement against the 
will of one of the permanent members would reduce or eliminate the military 
superiority of the international force and lead to such a tension among the 
great powers that war might easily be the result. While, fundamentally, the 
abolition of the veto is advocated in order to facilitate the maintenance of 
peace, its removal may in fact make war inevitable. 

The double danger that war could not be averted and that the I'liited Na- 
tions might become utterly ineffective would be even more pronounced if the 
Security Council were to make decisions by the affirmative votes of three per- 
manent and four nonpermanent members. 

Three typical situations may occur: 

1. The dispute is of vital importance to the vetoing power or powers, but 
only moderately important to the other great powers; hence the vetoing 
powers will take a very firm stand, while the others will be vacillating. 

2. The vetoing powers’ interests in a dispute are less vitally affected than 
those of other great powers. 

3. A dispute affects the interests of both sides to an equal degree. 

In case 1, an amended voting procedure would result either in war or in 
the open failure of the United Nations. It is virtually certain that the least 
interested great powers would not join in military action but rather be in- 
clined to support the veto. Hence the veto would be likely to stand. In case 
3, the form of voting procedure would be immaterial. War would be inevitable 
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unless one side capitulated. However, any kind of majority vote may prove 
to be a complicating factor or provoke rather than prevent war. 

Only in case 2 would a voting procedure without a veto be advantageous, 
because only then would it be materially and militarily possible to overrule 
the veto and to enforce peace. However, it is debatable whether this is at all 
a likely case and whether it would be in the interests of world peace to adopt 
a voting procedure that may be useful in exceptional and presumably quite 
inconsequential conflicts, but embarrassing and outright dangerous in most 
other disputes. 

Atomic Veto? The same arguments hold true with respect to the proposal 
that atomic violations ought to lx* followed up by immediate punitive sanc- 
tions without any nation having the right to interpose a veto. 

If the great powers were to remain in agreement about the inadmissibility 
of atomic violations, the exisience or nonexistence of the veto would make 
no difference. Substantial violations will occur only in the case of basic dis- 
unity among the great powers. 

While an agreement may be reached providing for immediate punishment 
of any violator of atomic agreements, the powers on whom enforcement 
aclion would levolve cannot [)ossibly renounce their right of veto. They will, 
by legal authorization or not. feel free to decide for themselves w'helher they 
should parlicii)ate in the sanctions and the possibly ensuing war. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that they will refrain from acting should they believe that 
punitive attacks were not in accordance with their own national interests or 
would involve them in a costly or hopeless war. No sovereign state can ever 
be deprived of its right to “veto" its own active participation in military 
action. In the last analysis, everything depends on the willingness of three or 
four great [)owers to attack one or two other great powers and to go to 
war in order to maintain peace, possibly against heavy aiouuc odds. 

It is. indeed, true that the exi.sience of the veto will in ni iiiy instances pre- 
vent the Tniled Nations from slopping incipient or actual aggression. Yet 
the right of veto, being a factual rather than a legal right, is more easily criti- 
cized than abolished. As long as human society is organized in stales and 
as long as military power remains unequally distributed over the globe, and 
is not necessarily possessed by a majority of nations, any international or- 
ganization will suffer from the weakness that collective peace enforcement 
can be blocked by the nonparticipation or op|>()sition of some of its more 
powerful members. 'I'he brutal fact that actually a minority of nations pos- 
se.sses a monopoly of military powder cannot be “abrogated” by international 
law. 

The pre.sent Security Council voting procedure is nothing but a recognition 
of the basic fact that w^orlcl peace can be maintained only as lony; as there 
exists a minimum oj **unanimity** among the great powers. Whether or not 
“unanimity” can be preserved in spite of tensions engendered by acts of 
aggreaflion does not depend on voting procedures. 
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The Militfiry Agreements. Speaking purely legally, the United Nations 
Qiarter provisions for the enforcement of peace will not be completed until 
the special agreements concerning the availability to the Security Council of 
international armed forces have been negotiated. The fact is that these agree- 
ments have not even been drafted.*® There is no chance whatever that in 
the present world situation such agreements will be forthcoming. 

It would be a fallacy to assume that the drafting of the agreements of 
implementation is a mere technicality or that purely military problems of 
an international force can be solved with relative ease. In fact, these prob- 
lems are at least as complex as those of disarmament: while it would be 
wrong to say that disarmament failed because its technical problems were 
not solved, the fact remains that no generally satisfactory solution was found 
or even suggested. There are numerous difficulties inherent in setting up an 
international force which, if they can be overcome at all, will require or- 
ganizations and arrangements so highly complicated that their sabotage, or 
misuse, should be a relatively easy matter. 

If a modern international force becomes very strong, the persons who 
command it or the nations who control the international commanders may 
impose their will on the rest of the world. If the force is not overwhelmingly 
strong, it cannot fulfill its primary function. If the international force is 
concentrated within one region, it will exert very strong influence there, but 
its presence may not influence events in distant parts. Concentration at one 
place makes possible a devastating attack against the international force, 
yet dispersion— no strength anywhere, weakness everywhere— will be tanta- 
mount to emasculation. There is the problem of how to prevent abuse of 
command posts for personal or# national interests. During more than 2,000 
years, government^ have made attempts to solve similar problems typical of 
coalition war, and no generally applicable solution was ever found. 

In modern war the army equipped with technically superior weapons 
possesses a great and frequently decisive advantage. But what degree of 
technical perfection will the weapons have which are put at the disposal of 
the international force.^ If one nation relinquishes its best arms to the force, 
it will ipso facto inform other nations, including a possible enemy, of its mili- 
tary secrets and thereby jeopardize its own security. Not all nations will 
desire to reveal their secrets. There can be no law to compel them to do so, 
not even on the basis of a second-level enforcement superimposed qn ordinary 
enforcement. ^ 

Violations in this field are easy. As soon as the mere suspicion ^exists that 
one nation keeps its secrets, all others must follow suit. Yet an international 

There is available merely a statement of 1947 on General Principles Gvvefnin% the 
Organization of the Armed Forces Made Available to the Security Council by Member 
Nations of the United Nations (see United Nations Yearbook, 1946-1947, pp. 424-443). 
This statement was not adopted unanimously by the nations participating in the military 
staff committee and hence has no legal standing. ^ 
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force equipped with yesteryear’s weapons will have little chance of stopping 
the aggressor who, incidentally, will have guarded his military secrets most 
jealously. The French proposals of 1932 were logical: to arm the inter- 
national police with the best weapons. 

Logistics and supplies interpose other tremendous obstacles. Immediately 
available strength may be of relatively little importance. If a force consisting 
only of troops with their organizational equipment (but not with an assured 
supply line) were thrown against a strong aggressor, it could not sustain its 
attack; after a few desultory engagements it would cease to exist. The inter- 
national force can remain a military force only on condition that it is kept 
continuously supplied with new equipment and replacements, but even if the 
nations agree and desire to do so, their ability to fulfill this obligation depends 
on the state of their own industrial mobilization. Without continuous indus- 
trial mobilization, the international force simply cannot be kept adequately 
supplied. Without control of industry by the Security Council or its staff, 
the international force is, at best, capable of fighting otu battle. 

Proponents of the international force usually overlook the crucial im- 
portance of logistics and supplies. Whether the international force possesses, 
for example, i,UOU or 2,000 planes is not the question at all; the question is 
at what strength the interyhitional force can be maintained. The original 
strength will be quickly destroyed, especially if the aggressor possesses su- 
perior aircraft. Vet to maintain a force with real striking power, at least 
partial industrial mobilization in one or moie large industrialized countries 
is required. Even assuming that no political obstacle would be interposed, 
supplying the iiicernational force with adequate power could begin only 
months after D Day. But what good would an international force do if it 
could not become an effective military force at the very moment of aggression? 

To be sure, some of these limitations maj be overcome through the use 
of the atomic bomb. Vet as the United Nations has been attempting to out- 
law this weapon, such a contingency may not be likely. Even if no legal 
restrictions were placed on the employment of the atomic weapon, the United 
Nations could not very well set a precedent legalizing atomic warfare. In any 
event, the concept that atomic weapons w^ould be an effective means of 
enforcement had validity only while there was an atomic monopolist. Future 
aggressors probably will be in possession of atomic weapons. 'Fhe result would 
be that the many weak members of the United Nations which possess neither 
bombs nor defenses frantically will try to prevent the employment of such 
weapons. Moreover, the chances of survival of the internatunial force would 
be small indeed if the aggressor, expecting auiinic enforcement, were to strike 
a surpri.se nuclear blow at its bases. In practice this may mean that military 
enforcement actions would be condemned to failure even before they start. 

So much for the topical difficulties. But how were these problems attacked 
by the United Nations? In the first place, the discussions of the milit^y staff 
committee were predicated on the assumption that on account of the veto 
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(Article 27) peace can be enforced only against countries of minor military 
strength/" It also was determined that the creation of an international army 
consisting of contingents of all members of the United Nations and there- 
fore requiring command arrangements in dozens of languages, the integra- 
tion of a multitude of logistic systems, and the welding together of highly 
divergent armaments was a military impossibility. There was no way out but 
to put a major share on the shoulders of the great powers. So in practice the 
two principles of world peace and truly collective action were abandoned. 

The next question which arose dealt with the composition of the inter- 
national force. The Soviet Union proposed that the permanent members of 
the Security Council should contribute equally to the international force. 
This would have meant that the size of the international force never could 
be greater than five times the contribution of the weakest member. It would 
mean, for example, that the Chinese should contribute as much air power as 
the l>nited States,'^* or that the Russians should be contributing as many 
aircraft carriers as the United States (when in fact they have not a single 
one), or that France, with its 40 million inhabitants, should make available 
as much infantry as China with its 4.S0-odd million people.-'' Xo way out frf)m 
that impasse W’as found. Clearly, the military problems of peace enforcement 
revealed themselves as insoluble even before the practical discust^ions were 
started. Another failure in the long history of futile ideas! 

THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

The Iranian Case. During its existence the United Nations has had to 
deal with various international Qontlicts. The first issue of importance arose 
in 1946 when the Soviet Union failed to withdraw its troops from Northern 
Iran where they had been stationed on the strength of wartime agreements. 
The Soviet occupation forces were supporting a local uprising the purpose 
of which was to declare the ‘‘independence” of Iranian Azerbaijan. Iran, not 
without encountering considerable difficulties, succeeded in placing the i.ssiie 
before the Security Council, .\fter the dispute finally reached the Council and 

See The New York TimeSj Mar. 24, 1946. 

2" The absurdity of this problem iMJComes self-evident if it i.s remembered that the 
permanent member, China, for many years practically meant Formosa, and that the 
weapons on Formosa came from the United States. Even if China had been China, it 
could not have contributed aircraft unless it would have been permissible throw in 
weapons originally acquirer! (b> purchase or Kranl) from another slate. Hut would these 
be modern weapons? Would the principle of equality also apply to the quality of 
weapons? 

-‘‘See Hollis W. Barber, Foreign Policy of the United States, New York, Drvden, 195.C 
p. 457. 

It is notable that proponents of “international forces” rarely make an attempt to 
study the military aspects of their proposal. If an engineer omitted analyzing the strength 
of the materials which he wanted to utilize and, for example, proposed to build a rail- 
road bridge of cardboard, he would im considered incompetent, if not insane.Jolitical 
scientists are judged by more tolerant standards. 
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Russian activities were given an airing, the Soviets staged an angry walkout. 
They put considerable backstage pressure on the Iranian government, with 
the result that Iran withdrew its complaint. Neverthele.ss, the Soviet Union 
recalled its troops and abandoned sup|X)rt of the Azerbaijanian rebels. Whether 
this change of Soviet policy was due to the debates before the Security 
Council and to the realization by the Soviets that they were alienating the 
United States and other nations at the wrong time for no tangible return is 
unknown. But presumably this settlement can be described as a success of 
the United Nations in its character as an international forum where inter- 
national public opinion could concentrate its pre.s.sure. 

The Indonesian Case. In 1947, a dispute arose between Holland and 
Indonesia when the Dutch government conimcmced military action in Java 
and Sumatra to support its interpretation of the Linggadjati agreement of 
1946. The Security Council is^'iied cease-fire orders and established a com- 
mittee of good offices, subseciuently rechristened the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia. A peaceful agreement was negotiated by which Hol- 
land transferred sovereignty in Indonesia. This agreement hardly would have 
been reached but for strong American pressure on both contestants. More- 
over, HolLnci I.' a nation which always can be depended upon to do its ut- 
most to comply with its commitments, to work out reasonable compromises, 
and to avoid war. Under the ( irrum.stances the United Nations proved highly 
effective, which is another way of saying that the effectiveness of that or- 
ganization is largely dependent on the altitude of the litigants. 

The Greek Case. Fhe support given by Yugoslavia. Bulgaria, and Albania 
to communist gue»rillas in (ircecc was brought before the United Nations by 
the Creek government in 1946. A commission of investigation reported in 
1947 that the guerrilla^, who then were fighting a civil war. were receiving 
support from the three communist states. Due to a Sovitt veto the Security 
Council, unable to take Mibstantive action, removed th^ topic from its 
agenda, an ‘action” which was “procedural” and therefore not subject to 
veto. Subsequently, in wSeptember, 1947, the question was taken up by the 
General Assembly. A new committee was created which was given the task 
of terminating guerrilla warfare in Greece. Poland and Ru«?sia refu.sed to 
serve on this committee which, however, wTnt to w^ork undismayed and re- 
ported that illegal aid continued to flow to the guerrillas. 'Fhe committee did 
a good reportorial job and described the conflict to the world in a truthful 
fashion. But otherwi.se the United Nations was unable to take effective 
action. Ultimately, the guerrillas were subdued because, upon the break 
betw^een Tito and Stalin, Yugoslavia with ew its military and logistical 
support and becau.se the Greek armed forces, reinforced by massive Ameri- 
can military and economic help, w'ere able to defeat the guerrillas in battle. 
The guerrillas had removed many Greek children to communist territory 
where they were held as hostages. This matter was brought repeatecjly be- 
fore Om United Nations, but despite the revolting character of this viola- 
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tibn, the United Nations was unable to do anything about it; with a few 
exceptions, the children never returned home. 

The Palestine Case. For many years the United Nations tried to effect a 
settlement of the Palestinian issue. The Jewish-Arab war led to the estab- 
lishment, by force, of Israel, while Jordan incorporated the Arabian parts 
of the small country or, rather, those parts which Jordan claimed as Arabian. 
While the United Nations was helpful in Imposing a cease-fire, it proved 
unable to work out a permanent settlement. No status for Jerusalem was 
established. The problem of the Palestinian Arabs displaced by the war was 
handled only with indifferent success. Above all, the splitting of Palestine 
into two parts (instead of setting up a federation) cannot be considered a 
feat of statesmanship. The state of war between Israel and Arab countries, 
including Egypt, was not terminated for several years. 

The Case of Kashmir. With respect to Kashmir, the United Nations 
talked India and Pakistan into a cease-fire, but no settlement was reached. 
The armies of the two states, at the moment of this writing, still face each 
other in a no-war-no-peace situation. A final settlement appears to hinge 
on the success of bilateral Indian-Pakistan negotiations rather than on 
United Nations mediation. In any case, the Kashmir issue can be scored 
as a failure as far as United Nations intervention is concerned. For that mat- 
ter, it engendered hostility between India and the United States. 

The Case of Berlin. In so far as the conflict about Berlin was concerned 
(1948), attempts to achieve a settlement through the Security C'ouncil were 
blocked by Soviet veto. The Berlin blockade was terminated after the United 
States and the Soviet Union had reached a modus vivendi through direct 
negotiations. Again, a United Nations failure. 

The Case of Korea. The United Nations role during the Korean conflict 
was complicated. On June 25, 1950. the Security Council met and requested 
North Korea to withdraw its armed forces from South Korea. It also called 
upon members “to render every assistance to the United Natiinis in the 
execution of this resolution and to refrain from giving assistance to the 
North Korean authorities.'’ This resolution was passed for the simple reason 
that the Soviet Union had staged a walkout and did not participate in the 
Security Council meeting. On June 27, after North Korea did not comply with 
the Security Council’s resolution, the United States gave military .support to 
South Korea. On the same day, the Security Council, at the suggestion of 
the United States, adopted a further recommendation “that th4 members 
of the United Nations fumish such assistance to the Republic ot Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore iiilernational 
peace and security in the area.” In addition to the United Stages, sixteen 
nations sent military and support forces, but fundamentally th^ fight was 
taken up only by South Korea and the United States. In essence, the United 
Stales decided first to fight, and then obtained the United Nations’ blessing 
for the intervention. 
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Article 27, 3 of the Charter states clearly that substantive decisions of the 
Security Council ^‘shall be made by an affirmative vote of the permanent 
members.” Thus, it would seem as though the Security Council cannot make 
a decision unless it is specifically approved by all permanent members. 
Conversely, if a permanent member fails to cast a vote, the Security Council 
can make no decision. In the Korean case ihe Security Council acted as 
though the concurrent vote of the Soviet Union was not required, so long 
as no negative vote was cast.*"* While the Soviet Union raised objections, it 
was unable to modify the Security Council s decision. The Korean case 
furnished another proof - if further proof were still required to confirm the 
cogency of a self-evident prop(»sition — that written texts of agreements, 
whether agreements between nations or Covenants or Charters, are less 
significant than actual alignments of power. It must be added, however, that 
Soviet action at the beginnirm of the Korean crisis can be interpreted in 
two ways: either the Soviet I'nion made a tactical blunder in w^alking out 
from the Security Council at the wrung time; or it did not object to an 
enforcement action embroiling Ihe United State.s in a Far Eastern war. The 
odds are that the Soviets simply blundered. In any event, it is most un- 
likely that the Security ( ouiuil action on Korea has set a precedent; nations 
henceforth will make it a point to be present when important issues are 
voted upon. 

Shortly after the Korean War was in full swing, the Soviet Union re- 
turned to the Security C»)iincil and took up its old laities of blocking deci- 
sions. The Russians vetoed a resolution condemning North Korea for con- 
tinued defiance of the United Nations. When, by the end of 1950, the Chinese 
communists struck, the Soviets vetoed Security Council actions on this new 
threat to the peace. Hence, the “Uniting for Teace ' resolution. The United 
States succeeded in referring the new conflict to the General Assembly. On 
February 1, 1951, the General Assembly declared that the Chinese com- 
munist government was guilty of aggression in Korea. (The United Nations 
had not previously declared North Korea to be an aggressor.) .An arms 
embargo was imposed on ('hina and North Korea. Whether or not the 
embargo was observed faithfully by most members of the United Nations is 
a hotly debated question. The effect of the embargo was almost zero; the 
communist forces in Korea continued to be supplied from the Soviet Union. 
The futility of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution was demonstrated by the 
fact that hardly any nation was ready to engage in enforcement action against 
communist China, the declared aggressor. Nor was there any eagerness to 
implement the resolution calling for the unification of Korea. The upshot of 
these parliamentary maneuvers was that the Korean War proved the im- 

According to a carefully prepared brief by the late Leo Gross, international law ex- 
pert, the action of the Security Council, i.e., to equate absence with abstention, jvas con- 
trary to the ‘^unambiguous terms’* of Article 27, paragraph S of the Chartei^ See his 
“Votingin the Security Council," Vale Law Review, Vol. 60, No. 2, February, 1951, p. 249. 
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potence of the General Assembly as well as of the Security Council. Un- 
fortunately, American eagerness to placate the sentiments of the General 
Assembly, which predominantly was opposed to really effective action, 
stymied American conduct of military operations and armistice negotiations. 

The task of evaluating the United Nations record does not pose insuper- 
able rational obstacles. The judgment that the United Nations “has not 
solved a single political question which could not and would not have been 
settled by the traditional processes of diplomacy if the United Nations had 
never been created” may be too harsh.‘“ Yet it is beyond argument that the 
performance of the United Nations was at best insignificant. 'Fhe heart of 
the matter is that the United States and many other nations, in their practical 
activities, ceased to rely, securitywise, on the United Nations organiza- 
tion. Not only did they carry out huge armament programs but they also 
concluded military alliances. It is all very well to justify, for exami)le, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization on the basis that Article 52 of the 
United Nations Charter specifically authorizes “regional ' security arrange- 
ments for the settlement of “local” disputes. The fact is that an area which 
stretches from Okinawa, across the Western Hemisphere and Western tluroin* 
to the southern .shores of the Black Sea hardly can be described as a “region,” 
Nor is NATO designed to settle merely “local” disputes. Or have words lost 
their meaning? Moreover, while the discussions about international forces 
under the United Nations were suspended, great efforts were put into the 
establishment of an international armed force in Western Europe. I'hus. 
the pretense that a world organization was being established w:^’ given up. 
e.xcept in official declarations and s|^eechcs. In.stead, efforts were made to set 
up a security system embracing about one half of the world. I'he difference 
is one of essence, and not merely of quantity. 

Those who are disappointed about this state of affairs should remember 
that the weaknes.ses of the Charter, as well as the political and military 
limitations of the concept which underlies it, were [)ointed out many years 
ago. Those whose hopes came to grief .should have made, in 1945, a proper 
analysis of the Charter; they would have been spared their discomfiture. 
Those who are still “optimi.stic” about the future of the United Nations as 
the protector of world peace had better take a second look af the (^’barter and 
the realities behind it, including the backstage politics and strange activities 
indulged in by many of the United Nations delegations. 'I'hey also should 
analyze the motives which prompt the Soviet Union in its activities within 
the United Nations. 

It still remains true that the United Nations may serve as a forum for the 
discussion of international issues. Public debate of aggrc.ssive acts undoubt- 
edly will be helpful in many cases. I'he focusing of attention upon burning 

^^Chesly Manly, “The Truth about the TJnitcd Nations,” American Mercury^ June, 
1953, p. 89. 
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issues may dissuade some nations from engaging in violent action. Yet inter- 
national negotiations cannot always be conducted in public. Lord Balfour 
said: 

How is the task of the peacemaker to be pursued, if we are to shout our grievances 
from the house-tops whenever they occur? The only result is that you embitter 
public feeling, lhat the differences between the two states suddenly attain a magni- 
tude they ought never to be allowed to approach, that the newspapers of the two 
countries have their passions set on fire and great crises arise which may end, have 
ended .sometimes, in international catastrophes. 

Whatever the L nited Nations may be — and it is a useful organization to 
further the pursuits, among friends, of peace: health, trade, education, and 
communication it is not an in‘^trument of international security. It is not 
designed for, and it is not ca|>ahle of, maintaining world peace. International 
security cannot be patterned after the model of domestic security. Whether 
or not it is feasible to design an organizational device of collective peace 
enforcement which theoretically, ;.r., // it were applied in good faith by all 
nation.s, could subdue the threat of war, is an irrelevant question. Whenever 
a dangerou’ ci’ i.: occurs which splits nations into hostile camps, the chances 
are that this vrry crisis would destroy the device, d'he preamble of the 
C'harter |)romises that ‘armed forte shall not be used, save in the common 
interest. ’ \'et there would be no common interest during such a cri.«iis; hence 
armed force cannot be u.^ed e.xccpt in the pursuit of particular interests. An 
international force of all great powers within a divided world is an irre- 
ducible paradox. 


INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC SECURITY 

It cannot be claimed that the basic soundness of the idea peace coercion 
has been established. 'Fhis idea was conceived as an analogy to that of do- 
mestic peace and security. L'nfortunately, the analogy between the sheriff 
and the international gendarme is tenable only within limits. Some wars may 
be of a criminal nature, but war cannot be compared to crime. While the 
criminal clearly violates laws and customs, w'ar may actually be a valid and 
necessary expre.ssion of a nation’s will. International relations cannot be 
regulated in the same way as .safety is organized in a town. 

Let us point out a few essential differences between national and inter- 
national .security: 

1. While the behavior of individuals is pi* rribed by an all-inclusive body 
of law which defines clearly whether or not an act is illicit and puni.shable, 
no such law exists in the international sphere. The decision not to incorpor- 
ate into the ("barter objective criteria for determining acts of aggression is 
an admission that international society cannot be administered like a national 

82 Quaff'd from ibid.^ pp. 
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community. It also implies that the principle nullum crimen sine lege does 
not obtain in international relations. 

2. Bertrand Russell once said that “the use of force is justifiable when it is 
ordered in accordance with law by a neutral authority in the general interest.” 
While it is an essential tenet of domestic Justice that the judges should not 
be parties to a dispute, no such rule cjin be applied in international disputes. 
The Security Council, hybrid legislator-judge-sheriff, is composed of “inter- 
ested parties” whose own vital interests may be at stake and who are unable 
to judge any case shic ira et studio. They cannot speak in the name of gen- 
eral interest, except by arrogation. Even with the best intentions, the mem- 
bers of the Security Council must decide in accordance with their individual 
political interests. Such decisions would be tantamount to intervention in the 
domestic lives of nations. An interventional policy amounts, in the last 
analysis, to the imposition of government upon nations and to the abroga- 
tion of the right of self-determination. To be sure, the manner in which this 
right may be exercised could be defined more clearly in order to avoid the 
adoption of policies detrimental to other nations. But exhumation of the 
Holy Alliance type of intervention may drive small nations to follow, as they 
did during the last century, a policy which was expressed by the Hungarian 
poet Petofi: “Life is dear to me. love dearer still, but I would give them both 
for liberty.” 

3. The life of nations follows other rules than the life of persons. There 
is such a thing as a helium iustum, at least according to the fundamental be- 
liefs of the nations waging it. Nations may resort to war to gain national 
independence, to remove conditions which obstruct progress or condemn them 
to poverty, or they may fight ip the pursuit of what they consider their high- 
est ideals. 

4. We have seen that attempts to outlaw war must, in some way or other, 
be based upon the sanctity of the status quo, at least as long as there are no 
effective methods of “peaceful change. ' Law can be enforced in domestic 
life because the principles of justice change extremely slowly and because the 
law, especially as regards criminal offenses, does not fluctuate. Yet in other 
fields, the status quo cannot be maintained even domestically. 

Democracy is a superior system precisely because it permits continuous 
adaptations. Intranational violence is still recognized, for example, in the 
form of strikes. The domestic enforcement of law is possible because the 
individual may advance through labor, service, trade, organization, and mar- 
riage. In modern societies, hardly anybody is compelled, for his Subsistence, 
to kill and rob. Yet in the internatirmal field, the status quo ojiten can be 
broken only by brute force. ' 

Can Notional Sovereignty Be Curtailed? The idea is frequently ad- 
vanced that, to make the Security Council militarily and politically powerful, 
nations should transfer elements of their sovereignty to the international au- 
thority. Nations should indeed restrain themselves in exercising thiir pre- 
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rogativ€s, but sovereignty is not merely a legal concept or a right that may be 
bestowed upon or taken away from a nation. Sovereignty is a /act in the 
same sense that power is a fact.'"'* It simply means that some nations possess 
the material strength to make vital decisions without taking counsel from 
anybody. When they so choose, their decisions may run counter to the in- 
terest of other nations. The establishment of an international authority 
would not alter the geographical power distribution on the globe. It is an 
inherent weakness of the international force that it can possess derivative 
power only; it may control some instruments of cfiercion, but not the sources 
of power; it may have weapons and troops, but no war potential. As long as 
the majority of nations uphold the principle of self-determination and are 
unwilling to hand over control of their industries and other resources, the 
international force can act only through agencies of national power. Hence 
the sources of its strength may dry up. 


PEACEFARE: A POLITICAL TASK 

Throughout the ages more than 8,000 peace treaties and hundreds of peace 
plans have been worked out by some of history's greatest thinkers and by 
many of history's intellectual impostors. Some arrangements have been suc- 
cessful and lasted for two or three generations. Elaborate peace plans and 
arrangements often proved more fragile than improvised peace treaties bear- 
ing on a few concrete issues and often less enduring than an informal 
modus vivendi. .Vmong the elaborate peace structures that stood up against 
the ravages of time and j)ower politics, the Holy Alliance shines as a rare 
success: it lasted for half a century. 

If certain types of conllict were removed from the arena of war, it was 
usually not because they were legislated out of existence 1‘Ut because the 
social and political causes of conflict disappeared. Wars between small social 
units (tribes, feudal lords) were replaced by wars between large units (nations 
and groups of nations). During some periods of history (the early Middle 
.Ages and the 19th century), the incidence of war diminished, while during 
others (20th century) it increased. Whether the future will be more peaceful 
than the past, no one can tell. It is certain that organizational schemes of 
peace preservation will influence the course of events but little. 

There is a fallaciotis assumption underlying much of the heavy thinking 
on peace: that war i.s a great evil and that most people recognize it as an 
extreme misfortune. Granting that war is a negative value, the practical 
choice rarely lies between a g(M)d peace and a bad war. There are many 
reasons why people go to war, and some of them are foolish. But not infre- 
quently people decide on war because they want to terminate a situation 

®*The impossibility of “surrendering” sovereignty is discussed in Jacob Viner, **Th® lut' 
plicatiog^of the Atomic Bomb for International Relations,” in Proceedings American 
Philosophical Society, Vol. 90, 1946, p. Si. 
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which, rightly or wrongly, they consider to be more disadvantageous than 
armed conflict. The inmate of a slave-labor camp in Siberia or the member 
of an ethnical group which suffers oppression views war with sentiments 
different from those of the owner of a prosperous business in a free country. 
If a situation is deemed so intolerable that men do not hesitate to sacrifice 
their own lives in order to remedy it, they rarely put much stock in the 
argument that war, since it is destructive, must be avoided. People who 
sacrifice their all in defying a hated conqueror or a despised political police 
are contemptuous of pacifism which, rightly or wrongly, they equate with 
cowardice. They hold the conviction — ^and under many circumstances hold 
it rightly — that war i.s the only technique of social change which can bring 
about the desired improvement. Far from being a clinching argument against 
war, the atomic bomb might become a powerful argument for war; it makes 
possible a fast and conclusive victory and therefore might transform war from 
a dull into a sharp and effective instrument. 

The point that war is destructive and therefore pointless is more convinc- 
ing to the skeptic than to the fanatic. A person who thinks that all values are 
relative will indeed find few reasons to offer his own life for an ideal the 
validity of which seems doubtful. He whose attitude grants to the hostile 
ideal as much truth as to his own, or ascribes to it advantages which his own 
ideal does not display, is forever ready to “talk it over” but always unwilling 
*‘to shoot it out.” A man who believes strongly in his ideal or political con- 
cept and who holds that, in a given conflict, far more is at stake than politi- 
cal or philosophical abstractions usually acknowledges moral obligations 
toward his convictions. He does not necessarily overlook the high price 
which must be paid for ‘‘standing up and being counted.” Undoubtedly, men 
guided by the teachings of the great moral philosophie.s, if intellectually 
competent, will give consideration to the dire implications of extreme vio- 
lence. But few will be inclined to accept the maintenance of neace as the 
sole criterion of political decisions. The fact is that pacifists are in a minor- 
ity, especially during a serious crisis menacing the foundations of a way of 
life.’^ The second fact is that, at most times, there are situations and condi- 
tions which must be changed drastically but which can be changed only 
through military surgery. Even a government which prefers peace to war 
often is confronted by the choice of weighing the disadvantages of war 
against the disadvantages of the continuance of an intolerable situation. 

War as a technique of social change is accepted readily by alert and active 
minds operating within the framework of a dynamic slate and a high-tension 
society. Therefore the case for war usually is represented with far greater 
vigor than the case for peace, which all too often is argued by cautious and 
hesitant individuals operating within the framework of a saturated society 

Experience shows that in times of stress ‘‘pacifists'’ easily become proponents of 
a crusade and reject the idea that a war sho ild be fought for “only” limited objectives. 
In their opinion, nothing can justify war except the salvation of mankind. 
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in which there are only minor tensions. The militant personality has greater 
strength of character and purpose, and usually possesses more positive vir- 
tues, than the defender of peace and of the s^a/us quo. The history of the 
19th century seems to indicate that peace is defended well only when its 
defense lies in the hands fd statesmen who had been great warriors, or even 
aggressors, like Metternich, Wellington and Bismarck, and for whom peace 
is not an abstract idea but the concrete and limited objective of maintaining 
an acquired position. Whenever the problems of peace are to be discussed 
usefully, the argument should begin with analyzing these fundamental 
factors. 

It is unlikely that the cause of [)eace has been .served well by the emphasis 
on the destructiveness of war. Much of this destructiveness must be ascribed 
not to war as such, but to the lack of proper defenses. A far more plausible 
argument could be based on the fact that, in many cases, war as a technique 
of M)cial change is an improjier tool. It rarely can achieve the goal for the 
.sake of which it was employed. In a nomadic society, war may be a means of 
accumulating wealth; in a modern industrialized society, war causes the de- 
struction of wealth. War as a means of world conquest has failed historically 
time and : . War as a means of freeing people from foreign subjugation 

has been successful repeatedly, yet it may not be so succe.ssful in the future 
if the people who are to be freed would be destroyed in the process. War 
as a means of making revolution in foreign countries may be effective, yet 
it is unpredictal.de whether or not this same war would not produce also 
social transformations in the state initiating the conllict. Many of the objec- 
tives for which modern ^^ars have been waged could have been reached 
through peaceful means, d'he aim.s of many wars were unattainable both by 
military oud by nonmil it ary techniques. It is a fact that in modern times most 
of the regimes which instigatefl wars did not survive the conflict. 

It stands to rea.son that the functions of war must change as human 
society gradually is transforming itself from an extremely pluralistic system 
U) a more integrated order who.se members are niutualb’ interdependent, not 
only for their economic subsistence but also for their cultural, scientific, and 
intellectual development. I'he brittleness of modern international institutions 
is due in part to the fact that this changing function of war has not been 
assessed correctly by those numerous organizations and movements which are 
working assiduously for basic and radical change. On the other hand, the 
techniques of war cannot be discarded until society develops a technique for 
executing changes as they become necessary. The marriage of peace to 
status quo politics is deadly for both. 

Statistics show that our present century has seen the greatest development 
of war since the dawn of history. Wars have become more frequent. They 
have involved a larger number of people and nations. They have entailed 
the most profound social transformations and, at least in absolute terms, 
have taten more human lives than previous military conflicts. Paradoxically, 
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this astonishing and perturbing spread of war has been accompanied by 
loud criticism of war, by continual discussion about peace, and by numerous 
attempts to organize peace and “outlaw’" war. It is perhaps true that the 
frequency of war during the 20th century has been the effect of the extraor- 
dinary social, economic, and technological dynamism of modern society. But 
it is certainly no less true that war has been one of the root causes of ac- 
celerated change. It is hardly unfair to suggest that the high incidence of 
war must stand in some causal relation to the methods which governments 
presently employ to preserve peace. The suggestion that the inadequacy, 
and perhaps occasional dishonesty, of these so-called peace policies may 
have contributed to the frequency of war is perhaps an iconoclastic heresy. 
But before the thought is rejected it should be studied with objectivity. 

An examination of the various 20th-century attempts to legislate peace 
brings to light several impressive facts. First, we observe that many peace 
proposals and peace plans were submitted with ulterior motives, for the 
purpose of assisting the state that avowed itself the champion of peace under 
law. These schemes were not designed to bring peace, but to enhance the 
security position of the proponent. 

Second, it should be noted that the inspiration of most peace plans comes 
either from Great Britain or the I’nited States. Most of the other nations, 
with the possible exceptioi^of a few (’ontinenlal demociacies, do not take 
these ideas too seriously, just as they are unimpressed by Anglo-Saxon pre- 
occupation with birth control. Thi^ Anglo-Saxon infatuation with peace 
undoubtedly has some relation to the religious background and the predomi- 
nantly economic attitudes of the Anglo-Saxon nations. But it is also tied 
in with their tradional invulnerability to military attack, as well as their 
dominant position at sea. 

Third, while the organizational a^'pccts of peace have been analyzed thor- 
oughly, the best .solution which uas developed never has been adopted by 
the nations: the Geneva Protocol. Both the League Tovenant and the Tnited 
Nations ('barter fall far short of the provisions of this document, although 
even the Geneva Protocol could not be relied upon to guarantee the mainte- 
nance of peace. In comparison with the Protocol, the ('barter is a long step 
backward, as evidenced, for example, in its failure to supjily a definition of 
aggression. 

Fourth, the preoccupation with the peace problem and the iBogical and 
unreasonable emphasis on disarmament have given the aggressors of the 20th 
century additional relative power and therefore have contributed greatly to 
the outbreak of both world wars. It is simply not true that thele two wars 
were preceded by an “armaments race.” Both wars were preceded by Ger- 
many’s acquisition of heavy superiority in military strength, due not only 
to massive German armaments but also to the halfhearted, slow, and parsi- 
monious armament programs of Germany’s prospective enemies. If there had 
been a true armaments race, in the course of which German arr'^ments 
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had been balanced or overtaken, it is probable that neither war would have 
occurred. 

Fifth, almost everyone agrees that wars do not occur on account of minor 
Incidents but are due to more fundamental causes, especially intellectual, 
social, political, and economic maladjustment. Very little has been done, 
however, in the field of gradual adjustment of unsatisfactory conditions, 
aiming at the removal of basic causes of conflict. American assistance pro- 
grams really are the first step in this field, but unilateral American action, 
restricted, by and large, to economic problems, cannot possibly fill the gap 
between the status quo and the aspirations of mankind. 

In view of (1) the demonstrated incompetence, and occasional impotence, 
of modern governments, (2) existing maladjustments, (3) the rapid trans- 
formation of modern societies, and (4) the existence and military prepara- 
tions of resolute would-be world conquerors, the odds against peace are high. 
If this vital, or deadly, problem continues to be handled in an amateurish and 
illusionary fashion, the future outlook indeed would be forbidding. Yet if this 
problem were handled competently and realistically, war would be by no 
means inevitable. Since competent and skillful statesmen have been able to 
avert wars in Mt past, there is no reason to assume that similar accomplish- 
ments should not be possible in the future. To familiarize oneself with the 
practical techniques of the avoidance and prevention of war. it would be 
^advijablft 1:crst?jd,y^'5ucn precedents as the crises of 1875 and 1005 rather than 
waste one’s time on the exegesis of theoretical peace plans or anemic inter- 
national charters. 

An effective policy of peace preservation consi.'^ts of the following steps: 

1. Its formulation must be ha.sed upon the unequivocal recognition that 
in this age the danger of war has not diminished. If war comes, it will not 
“break out" like a thunderstorm but will be a deliberate a' t of aggression by 
a state or group of slates. .\s long as this danger of war t \ists, a nation’s 
policy must be attuned to it, or to put it differently, althmigh people may 
talk about peace, ♦hey should not act as .though peace were an assured reality 
rather than an objective. 

2. War is not an abstract phenomenon but a specific act by a specific 
nation, or group of nations, in a specific situation, undertaken because of 
specific causes and for specific objectives. Phy.sicians do not cure “disease” 
but they treat a specific sickness with which a specific patient is afflicted. 
Nor are economists confronted by an abstract phenomenon called ‘ economic 
depression,” but by a specific depression which is due to specific causes. The 
causes of World War I were different from those of World War II. The 
causes of World War III, should it occur, will reveal themselves as different 
from those of its predecessors. Hence, to prevent World War I, other methods 
than those which might have prevented World War II would have been neces- 
sary. This means that, fundamentally, the preservation of peace ,4s not 
susceptible to an organizational solution. The effectiveness of an organiza- 
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tional solution would be dependent on the regularity of the phenomenon, Le., 
if the causes of war always were more or less identical, an organizational 
solution fitted to this regular pattern would be workable. Such a regular 
pattern exists, for example, in automobile traffic; hence the traffic police is 
able to apply organizational devices with a high degree of effectiveness. 
Since in the case of war we have to deal with a variable and, to a large 
extent, an unpredictable phenomenon, the prevention of war is a political 
task to be solved by political means. The objective cannot possibly be to 
negate an abstraction called ‘^war/’ but to prevent a specific war undertaken 
by a specific state. Over-all peace would result through the prevention of all 
specific wars. 

3. It is quite true that such political action can and should take advan- 

tage of existing organizations and that international organizations should 
be created in order to facilitate preventive political action. But the crux 
of the matter is whether or not the aggressor is identified early enough for 
proper counteraction and whether this counteraction, whatever it be, will 
be taken in due time. On the basis of the historical record, the identification 
of the prospective aggressor should present no difficulties. Aggressors usually 
do not hide their intentions and sometimes they even advertise their bellicose 
preparations. It is true that the identitic^on of the aggressor cannot be final 
before acts of aggression actually have been'‘'1:t!Wi;mitte(l. Vet regardless of 
the potential aggressor's intent, sus])icious actions mG^bt; fol-^ 

lowed up by proper counteraction. 

4. The most basic counteraction consists of a systematic effort at balanc- 
ing the aggressor s armaments. It is not necessary under all circumstances to 
exceed his military power. In nriost cases it would be sufficient to reach such a 
level of strength that the aggressor could not launch a successful surprise 
attack and would be deprived of the chance to win cheaply and easily. I'he 
same argument applies to the aggressor’s efforts in the field of i)ropagan(la 
warfare. In addition to countervailing military and nonmilitary armaments, 
the peacefaring nations should unite in an effective alliance and thus make 
the aggressor's task militarily, politically, and economically hopeless. It 
must be recognized that the peace camp may not be in a position to balance 
the aggressor’s armaments and to join together in an alliance, and that the 
would-be aggressor may have the support of many allies. If the peace camp 
is in a minority or weaker than the war camp, it will be confronted by the 
alternative to fight or surrender. 

5. Assuming that the aggressor’s preparations have been counterbalanced, 
or that the counterbalancing effort proceeds on schedule without the ag- 
gressor’s having as yet the capability to attack, the peace camp luis it in its 
power to negotiate with the would-be aggressor in order to remove the causes 
of justified complaint. In such a negotiation the peace camp undoubtedly 
would have to make concessions. But the issues may be compromised to 
mutual satisfaction. It must be recognized, however, that if the wwild-be 
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aggressor is unable to attain satisfaction, he probably will play for time and 
attempt to bring about the reduction of counterbalancing armaments as well 
as the dissolution of the peace alliance, unless he finally decides that the 
game is not worth the candle. 

6. If the peace camp is confronted by a “natural aggressor^' whose 
avowed grievances are mere pretexts and who is not interested in compromise 
but eager to conquer, the peace camp must take full advantage of the pro- 
tection afforded by its counterbalancing armaments, expose the would-be 
aggressor’s objectives, and apply the techniques of psychological, political, 
and economic warfare against him. Such a decision would be predicated on 
the realization that “coexistence” with a natural aggressor is not possible 
and that ultimately, despite ('ounterbalancing armaments and alliances, peace 
cannot be maintained un/rss the aggressive government has been modified. 
This modification could be a partial replacement of the ruling clique and a 
gradual evolution of the entire system: or it might have to lake the form 
of a change of system. Needless to add that these terhniques may not be 
successful in their objective and that they may bring about the war they 
are to avert, but in such a ‘situation the peace camp has few other choices; 
if it wants .o avoid a shooting war, and if it cannot contain the aggressor, 
it must seek its salvation in nonviolent techniques of conflict. The only 
other solution would be U\ sit tight and let lime take care of things. If the 
peace camp is willing lo remain heavily armed for a long period, and if it is 
aWe to stave off hostile penetration and disintegrationist tactics, this un- 
spectacular conduct ultimately may bring the desired result. This course 
of action may be the risky and the least costly — if it works. But studied 
inaction usually leads lo the dissolution of the alliance and to the reduction 
of armaments. This solution requires forbearance, patience, and the ability 
to handle limited confiicts without losing one’s nerve, ‘t requires constancy 
of political purpose for long periods. And it always is an iinpopular solution. 

There is no cure-all against war. Vet there is the hope that war is becom- 
ing obsolete and that the expanding community of mankind will lead to the 
reduction of cultural and mental ‘‘incompatibility” and will absorb the 
forces and structures which in the past have made for war. We are still far 
distant from such a culmination of cooperative tendencies. We are living in 
an expanding community; war between some members of that community has 
become a remote possibility; and war has been changing its function. We 
need not, however, speculate whether human conflict will come to an end or 
reemerge in a different form. It is not our problem to labor eternal peace, if 
only because human work is temporal. \ * it is our task to do our level best 
to prevent a war in the middle of the 20th century^ and yet to prevent war 
in such a fashion that our freedoms and values will remain unimpaired today 

36 On the influence of “incompatibility” and social disintegration on the frequency of 
war, see Pitirim Sorokin, “The Cau.scs of War and Conditions of a Lasting , Peace,” .4^- 
proachtfto World Peace, edited by Lyman Bryson, New York, Harper, 1944, p. 90. 
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so that they may live and grow tomorrow. This is not an abstract task, nor is 
it an effort which must be undertaken against an unidentified threat. There 
may be many threats, but the nature of the cment main threat is a challenge 
to practical and creative statesmanship. This current threat may not be a 
lasting one; it may be superseded by another as yet unidentified threat. 
If so, the nature of the practical task will change. But it can be predicted 
with certainty that at no time will it be our task to prevent an abstract war. 
We must defend ourselves against concrete threats. 
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Chapter 27 

FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION OF THE PEACE 


The scope of functional cooperation between nations is severely limited by 
the nature of their political relations. Activities which are intrinsically non- 
political become in a tension-laden atmosphere, so to speak, politically 
“ionized.” Under such circumstances the functional approach breaks down. 
To the extent that the habit of international cooperation in nonpolitical mat- 
ters is developed, human asMu iations so formed may weather the storms of 
political conflict. In fact, Ihe benefits accruing from tnese cooperative ven- 
tures may be carried over into the sphere of politics. 


INTERNATIONAL FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Despite all the disunity and the struggles bctwe(*n states, nations are com- 
pelled to live together. Accordingly, many problems arise which require joint 
.solutions or which cannot possibly be solved except through collaboration. 
For the purposes of solving such problems, nations have been creating, during 
the last 100 years or so, international organizations. Popular preconception 
notwithstanding, the League of Nations, the United Nations, and the Pan 
American Union are not the only important or the only existing international 
organizations. Numerous additional’ organizations are it^deed keystones of 
world order under law because they accomplish the many purely technical 
functions of international life. It is not possible to d'^termine precisely how 
many international organizations exist now, or how many existed in the past. 
In 1946, the U.S. Department of State published a survey of international 
agencies and listed 216 such organizations, stating that “complete data were 
not available ... for the greater number of the 216 organizations listed.”^ 
Of the 216 organizations enumerated S2 no longer functioned. 20 were, in 
1946, in the formative state, and 143 were more or less active. Ht8|||many 
thousands of international organizations existed in the course of histdty? No- 
body seems to know the answer to this li iestion. 

The international agencies were grouped by the State Department accord- 
ing to the following categories: agricultural, 12; commercial and financial, 
17; commodity, 29; educational, scientific, and cultural, 33; political and 

iDep^mcnt of State, International Agencies in Which the United States participates^ 
Publication 2699, Government Printing Office, 1946. 
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legal, 48; social and health, 38; transport and communications, 39. Let us 
5ur\'ey the functions of some of these bodies. 

There is, for example, the Central Bureau of the International Map of the 
World on the Millionth Scale at Southampton, England. The purpose of this 
Bureau is to publish a series of maps on a uniform scale and according to 
standardized techniques in order to provide satisfactory map coverage of the 
entire world. It was set up in 1913; the United States did not join until 
1926. With the exception of the Soviet Union, practically all important coun- 
tries participate in it. 

The International Bureau of Weights and Measures^ located at Sevres, 
France, was created in 1875. Its function is to establish weights and measures 
according to uniform standards, which can be used by all countries. It has 
the custody of international prototypes, undertakes periodical comparisons 
of national standards, and develops new standards that may become neces- 
sary, for example, in the electrical field. Membership includes practically all 
nations. 

The International Hydrographic Bureau is located at Monte Carlo, Monaco, 
and serves to develop, standardize, and improve hydrographic wt)rk all over 
the world. Relatively few states are members, the reason probably being that 
hydrographic information may, under certain conditions, assume military 
importance. Nations appear to harlwr no such misgivings with res[)ect to 
the International Meteorological Organization^ Lausanne, Switzerland, in 
which virtually all the meteorological services of the world participate. Al- 
though weather data may also be of military importance, the usefulness of 
an international meteorological agency is .so great for every nation that none 
can afford to forgo participation. 

Other international bodies of a strictly functional and nonpolitical char- 
acter include the International Bodies for Narcotics Control. Beginning in 
1912 agreements were concluded to regulate the trade of narcotics and to 
limit and control the manufacture and distribution of narcotic drug.s. Nar- 
cotics control is now exercised by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the 
United Nations, which pos.sesses strung enforcement powers. As long as 
nations are interested in the suppression of narcotics trade, these bodies will 
continue to work efficiently. 1'he joint cffi)rt in the narcotics field was and 
is one of the outstanding successes of international cooperation. 

The International Criminal Police Commission was established in 1924 
and wo^’ks for the suppression of international crime. It concentrates in the 
fields of counterfeited currency; forgery of checks, securities, and passports; 
traffic in women and children; immoral publications; and extradition and 
methods of identification. It maintains communications between police au- 
thorities designed to facilitate the apprehension of international criminals. 

A number of international agencies devote themselves to the regulation of 
international transport and communications. Prominent among these are 
the Universal Postal Union, founded in 1863 and now embracing all states of 
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the world; the International Telecommunication Union; the European Cen- 
tral Inland Transport Ori^anization, the United Maritime Authority, the 
International Raihvays Union, and the Permanent International Association 
of Navigation Congresses. The purpose of these bodies is to facilitate, in fact 
to make possible, international movements of commodities, persons, and 
messages. 

Useful work is also done by international agencies dealing with agricul- 
tural, economic, and financial matters. The Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, Turrialba, ('osta Rica, is intended “to encourage and 
advance the development of agricultural sciences in the American Republics 
through research, teaching and extension activities in the theory and practice 
of agriculture and related arts and sciences." 'fhe Institute has developed, 
for e.xample, a new tomato for the tropics; established methods for the control 
of cattle insects; investigated the possibilities of coffee pulp as cattle feed; 
experimented with the proflmiion of hybrids; and tested fertilizers. The 
International Institute oj A];ruulture at Rome has .sur'. eyed the agricultural 
sciences and produced excellent statistics on world agriculture. The Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of Industrial Property, Hern. Switzerland, 
created in 1883, serves as a clearinghouse (if information on patent laws, 
drafts and supervises conventions on related matters, and seeks to promote 
uniform rules for national patent registration statutes. 

1'he International Sugar Council, London, was established in 1937; its 
origins date back to the Brussels Sugar runvenlion of 1902. It seeks to 
negotiate arrangements in order to assure an adequate supply of sugar on 
the world market “at a rea.'^onable price not to exceed the cost of production, 
including a reasonable profit, for efficient producers.’’ It also attempts to 
promote increased sugar consumption in states where consumption is still 
low. I'he International I'in Committee dates back to 1931 and exercises 
control over tin exports in order to avoid a slump in tlo prices. The Com- 
mittee is associated with the International Tin Reseanh and Development 
Council which initiated a “research scheme" aiming lo promote the use of 
tin through research, development, and statistics. 

International agencies for financial transactions and reconstruction are also 
operative. The Bank for International Settlements at Basel, Switzerland, was 
founded to transact the payment of reparations arising from World War I; 
it also served for any other kind of international money transfers and for 
clearing purposes. 

One of the oldest international agencies, and one that is unique of its kind, 
is the International Labor Organization, located at Montreal and Geneva. 
Historically, the Organization dates back to a proposal made in 1818 by the 
manufacturer and “utopian" socialist Robert Owen to the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, for an institution which would serve to improve the conditions and 
standards of labor. In 1890, the German Emperor convened a conference 
dealing*with the health and welfare of the working class which led to the 
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establishment of the International Association for Labor Legislation at Brus- 
sels in 1897. Adopting a proposal emanating from a commission composed 
of employers, workers, and government representatives, the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles — which launched the League of Nations — adopted several pro- 
visions calling for an international labor organization. 

There are literally scores of international agencies in addition to those 
mentioned. They deal with virtually all aspects of human life, from wild- 
life preservation to fisheries, soil conservation, copper, hides, skins, leather, 
textiles, coal, and paper; from astronomy, radiology, geodesy, physiology, art 
and music, to slavery, childhood protection, demography, eugenics, horticul- 
ture, medicine; from causes of death, liquor traffic, prisons, and codification 
of law to navigation, lighthouses, ocean observation, maritime safety, radio 
static, and highways. There are international agencies administering inter- 
nationalized zones, such as the Sanitary Council of Teheran or, formerly, the 
International Settlement at Shanghai, or the Tangier Control Committee, The 
Allied Control Commissions for Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania would have 
had an important function, had they not been stymied by Soviet politics. 
There are special ad hoc missions to supervise elections, such as the mission 
(and international police force) supervising the plebiscite in the Saar during 
1934-193S and the mission observing the Greek elections in 1940; commit- 
tees to settle boundary con diets, population exchanges, reparations agencies, 
and international military tribunals, like the Nuremberg and Tokyo War 
Crimes Courts. There are bilateral agencies, such as the U.SA'anadian Joint 
Agricultural Committee ^ the Mexican- American Commission jor Economic 
Cooperation^ the Alaskan International Highway Commission, and the U.S.- 
St, Lawrence Advisory Ccnnmitfjee, and dozens of similar agencies regulating 
certain phases of the lives of contiguous states. 

There are about 100 or more important international organizations in 
which the United States does not participate. Among these are the following: 
the African Telecommunication Union, Central Commission for the Naviga- 
tion on the Rhine, European Commission of the Danube, similar commissions 
for the navigation on the Elbe and Oder Rivers, European Conference on 
Timetables, European Freight and Timetable Conference, Central Office for 
International Railway Transport, European Telecommunication Union, and 
other agencies dealing with long-distance telephone communications, bridge 
building, alcoholism, intelligence on locusts, unification of criminal law, whal- 
ing statistics, chemistry, agricultural engineering, scientific explora^on of the 
Mediterranean, olive growing, protection of telecommunications Uines and 
subterranean cables, railway wagons, contagious diseases, venere 2 ^ diseases, 
leprosy, tuberculosis, wine growing, poultry science, and sanitary ^uipment. 
Finally, there are bodies whose function it is to adjust legal internaitional dis- 
putes; among these are .the Inter-American Panel of Mediators, the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, and the International Court of Justice, an integral 
part of the United Nations structure, as well as the Interparliamentary Union 
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for the Promotion of International Arbitration and the defunct United Na- 
tions Committee of Jurists, 

Many of these international agencies work effectively; most of them have 
inadequate resources at their disposal and do not receive full support from 
the member states. Some of them were founded, then passed through a brief 
period of intensive activity, and then became “dormant.” Others, however, 
have done good work and have made valuable contributions to the raising of 
international standards of safety, knowledge, decency, and general well- 
being. 

Most successful has been the work done by international agencies in the 
fields of transport, communicalions, disease and vice control, and, to a lesser 
extent, science. Without this work there could be no scheduled international 
railroad and air traffic, no unimpeded navigation on international rivers and 
seas, no foreign mail, telepluuio, and telegraph: even radio listening would 
be virtually impossible in many states. Without these agencies the ravages of 
disease would be far greater, the control of epidemics would break down, 
and white slavery and opium trade would corrupt the world. And without the 
International Red Cross war would be even more cruel than the perverse 
ingenuity oi man has made it. 

It is quite clear that a great deal of useful work still remains to be done 
along similar lines, for example, in the fields of malaria, sleeping sickness, 
and rinderpest; industrial techniques: disposal of surplus production; inter- 
national transport routes: and .so on. But there is ho doubt that the value 
of international organizations already has amply been proved by the success 
of these pioneer agencies. Imperfect though they are in operation and limited 
though they may be in snipe, our modern life, as we know it. would not be 
possible without that network td international cooperation which they have 
woven, albeit in a rudimentary and haphaz.ard fashion. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE WELFARE OF MANKIND 

Universal international organizations of the type of the League of Nations 
and the United Nations are designed primarily to carry out peace enforce- 
ment. In the second place, the United Nations is designed to function as 
an organization for developing “friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 
and to take tlie appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace.” It is 
within the area staked out by this broad dispensation that those organs of the 
United Nations which are not specifically charged with the implementation 
of collective security against aggression may operate and seek to eliminate the 
causes of armed conflict, if not armed conflict itself. 

Third, the United Nations is a center where governments can maintain 
permanent liaison and thus by personal contact thrash out many problems 
that maf arise, and improve cooperation in the economic, social, cultural, and 
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humanitarian fields. By its mere existence, the United Nations can uphold 
the idea of the “fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion.” All in all, the United Nation.s is designed as a 
‘‘center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends” (Article 1, paragraph 4). 

Not all of these manifold functions of the United Nations have found 
adequate attention. Hence little coordinated effort has been undertaken in 
those fields where great successes could actually be achieved. During the first 
years of the United Nations comparatively little use has been made, for 
instance, of Article 13 which reads: 

The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of: 

(i. promoting international cooperation in the political field and encouraging the 
progressive development of international law and its codification; 

b. promoting international cooperation in the economic, social, cultural, educa- 
tional, and health fields, and assisting in the realization of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms . . . 

Article 55 stipulates that the United Nations shall promote higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic and social prog- 
ress and development as well as cultural and educational cooperation. Ac- 
cording to Article 62, the Economic and Social Council “may" make studies 
and recommendations with respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters. It might have been indeed advi.sable 
to make it mandatory for the Council to make such studi(*s and rcommenda- 
tions. 

Fourth, the United Nations is designed to function as the mother organi- 
zation of subsidiary, technical international agencies. It is h(*ped that in due 
time the numerous existing international agencies can be coordinated and 
additional ones established to cover systematically fields which reciuire inter- 
national treatment. In effect, even if the United Nations should fail in its 
peace-enforcement mi.ssion, its existence would still be of great advantage to 
mankind as long as cooperation is maintained, for example, in the fields of 
economic and social activities. 

Vet despite all these provisions the United Nations has concerned itself 
little with the solution of nonpolitical, technical problems. 'Fhis does not mean 
that no work has been done in the technical fields. On the contrary, the tech- 
nical bodies have been in frequent ses.sion, but their work is inefficiently 
organized. Technical reports either are of loo general a nature or deal with 
too insignificant or too immediate a problem. No over-all global research pro- 
gram has been established. Budgets and programs are confused and insuffi- 
cient. Little sustained interest is shown by governments and nations alike. 
Generally speaking, the great usefulness of the technical work and the over- 
whelming need for basic research are not recognized. • 
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If we glance at the over-all organization of the United Nations, we can 
readily see that the fate of mankind would be considerably improved if the 
United Nations were to operate efficiently. Leaving aside the Security Council 
and the Secretariat, which runs the administration of the United Nations, 
many of the basic fields of human endeavor could be advanced through the 
organization; and many of the basic problems of human life could be alle- 
viated by international cooperation supported and guided by the United Na- 
tions. 

The General Assembly can make recommendations of any kind and pro- 
pose over-all policies. The Economic and Social Council operates under the 
authority of the (ieneral Assembly but specializes in economic and social 
matters. Both, therefore, have the power to propose any step that may re- 
dound to the benefit of mankind. The Trusteeship Council administers man- 
dated territories, territories detached from enemy states after the Second 
World War, and territories vtdiintarily placed under its administration. The 
Trusteeship Council has the organization and authority nece.s.sary to work 
out the most effective methods of political administration applied anywhere 
on the globe. These method^, proved by experiment, may then be adopted 
by individual nations. Theoretically, many territorial di.spute.'? could be solved 
simply by putting the flispuied lands under the (.’ouncil. Thus, international 
territories would arise, the existence of which could facilitate the establish- 
ment of federation*^ as well as of the world authorities. 

The International Court of Justice, as the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations, has two types of responsibilities. It decides cases brought 
before it and gi\es advisory opinions on legal questions. Only states may be 
parties before the (\uirt. It can decide equitably some political and any non- 
political conflict. Its radius of action is limited by many implicit and explicit 
reservations contained in the Uharter itself and by the gCi.-^ral nature of inter- 
national law. 

There are also specialized commissions under the various councils, in par- 
ticular those on economics, social matters, and human lights: these commis- 
sions may .serve to improve the conditions of individuals. 

The Economic and Social Council and the Specialized Agencies. In 
addition to the various organs of the United Nations proper, there are spe- 
cialized agencies affiliated with the U.N. The F.conomic and Social Council 
functions, or is suppo.sed to function, as the intermediary between and coor- 
dinator of the Specialized Agencies. It is the entire complex of the Economic 
and Social Uouncil with its own functional commissions and its specialized 

-The Economic, Employment and Development Commission discontinued in 1951. 
ECOSOC’s ciRhl tommi.ssions are: the Fiscal Commission ; Commission on Human Rights: 
Commission on Narcotic DruK^s; Population Commission; Social Commission ; Statistical 
Commission; Commission on the Status of Women; and Transportation Commission; and 
three regional cominibsions domiciled in their respective areas, namely. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE) ; Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) ; 
and Ecoiibmic Commission for Latin America (ECLA). Several of these commissions cstab- 
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affiliates which, by its elaborateness and scope, constitutes the most significant 
advance beyond the domain of the League of Nations and reflects the recog- 
nition of the problems created by modern mass societies and the awakening 
of the colonial and backward peoples. The preamble to the Charter pays 
tribute to the rise of social welfare to the level of international concern, the 
members having agreed to “promote social progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom.’' This resolve is spelled out in Chapter IX of the 
Charter, and it is the principal mission of the Economic and Social Council 
to translate that high purpose into practice. 

The Charter provides that the Economic and Social Council may negotiate 
agreements under which various international unions (administrations), upon 
ratification by the Assembly and the representative body of the union (hence- 
forth designated “specialized agency”), shall be “brought into relationship 
with the United Nations.” That relationship is one of cooperation rather than 
control. The specialized agencies are autonomous bodies. The Economic and 
Social Council is authorized to “coordinate the activities of the specialized 
agencies through consultation with and recommendations to such agencies,” 
but not to control them directly. Nor does the Council or the Assembly exer- 
cise binding control over their budgets. Coordination is thus largely achieved 
by series of interlocking agreements concerning reciprocal representation at 
conferences, exchange of information, and pledges to cooperate and consult 
in the other United Nations organs. The entire structure is extremely loose, 
a characteristic which, given the stress on voluntary cooperation and func- 
tional autonomy, could be its virtue — were it not for the ponderousness of 
the proceedings of the parent body, the United Nations, perpetually agi- 
tated by national sensitivities, as well as the international tendency toward 
bureaucratic diffusion and overorganization. Over certain agencies as, for 
example, the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund, 
ECOSOC exercises no control whatsoever, being prevented by the agreements 
of affiliation even from proffering advice on certain important matters. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 
Bretton Woods Conference in June, 1944, which gave birth to the twin insti- 
tutions, the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, was concerned with the drafting of an 
international financial charter for the postwar world. 

The Bretton Woods Conference devised an international monetary consti- 
tution for the world as it would be after it had been “reconverted”, to peace- 
time conditions. This reconversion would consist of more than mere recon- 
struction in the sense of rebuilding and reshaping the mechanical apparatus 
of production. Instead, the International Bank was conceived as :a mecha- 
nism to foster international investment. It was to take over the special risks 
inherent in international investment during the reconstruction period by giv- 

lished subcommissions, and only by daily on-tu-spot observation could the ranjjfications 
and frequently overlapping jurisdictions of these bodies be traced. 
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ing its guarantee to private investors or by making loans out of funds bor- 
rowed from private investors. Its capital, of which only 20 per cent was to 
be paid up (18 per cent out of the 20 per cent in local currency), was meant 
to enable the Bank to run risks the private investor would not take. The 
Bank was not, however, to indulge in transactions that would not have the 
character of investment. Its task would be to break the vicious circle formed 
by the impossibility for reconstruction to get under way without international 
investment, and the reluctance of the private investor to lend money as long 
as the success of reconstruction was uncertain. The Bank could base its lend- 
ing policy on the assumption that reconstruction would succeed. But it should 
only give or guarantee loans that, on the basis of that assumption, could be 
expected to be serviced and repaid. Barring a general failure to get the world 
on its feet again, the Bank was to pay its own way. Eventual losses were 
to be met in the first place out of a reserve built up by levying a special 
commission from all its borrowers. The Bank’s capital was not to be involved 
in covering other losses than those caused by a major political or economic 
crisis. 

The Bank’s capital was put at the figure of 10 billion dollars (in 1952, 
actual subscnptions reached around 8.5 billion dollars), to be subscribed by 
the various countries in proportion to their financial and economic strengths. 

The International Bank began its organization \^hen plans for the recon- 
struction of Europe were being made. It became clear, however, that with- 
out the European Recovery Trogram, underwritten by the United States, re- 
construction could not possibly succeed. 

As a consequence of the working of ERP, the dividing line between the 
two aspects of the Bank's task, reconstruction and development, became less 
sharp. The further reconstruction proceeded, the less it had the character of 
rebuilding something that had been destroyed. 

Europe has to adapt itself to the structural change m world economy 
caused by the war. Europe’s development problem has very different aspects 
from the development of Latin America, Africa, or Asia. But in essence it is 
also a development problem. Development programs, wherever they are de- 
vised, are closely interrelated and dependent on each other ‘s success. The 
“development” of Europe is a condition of the success of all of them. The 
Bank’s task, seen originally as divided into a temporary part, reconstruction, 
and a permanent one, development, can now be defined as an indivisible one: 
the enlistment of surplus productive capacity, wherever it is to be found in 
the world, for the further development of the world’s productive resources.® 

The International Monetary Fund. Th purposes of the Fund, broadly 
stated, are toxooperate closely with the Bank (IBRD) ; to promote inter- 
national monetary cooperation and exchange stability, maintain orderly ex- 
change arrangements among members and avert competitive exchange depre- 

* Sec J. W. Bcyen, “The International Bank for Reconstruction and Devclop;&ent,” /«- 
ternationiB Affairs, Vol. 24, October, 1Q48, p. 541. 
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ciation, assist in the establishment of a multilateral system of payments and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions, make available to mem- 
bers funds in order to correct maladjustments in the balance of payments, 
and generally improve the techniques of international payments. The Fund 
draws for the execution of these tasks upon a gold and currency pool valued 
at about 8.8 billion dollars. 

Since the United States supplied by far the largest quota of the member 
subscriptions to both Bank and Fund and the headquarters of both Bank 
and Fund are located in Washington, it is not surprising that the policies 
of both have come under the fire of the most diverse criticism, particularly 
on the part of candidates for loans and currency support respectively. Both 
Bank and Fund, it is alleged, reflect the attitude of conservative American 
bankers (‘'Wall Street’’) and the indifference to “full employment” which is 
supposedly innate in conservative bankers. Conversely, it is argued by the 
friends of the management that it is precisely the task of both organizations 
to stabilize the international economy and to cure some of its acute ills, espe- 
cially the inflationary ones, and, as far as the Bank is concerned, to promote 
investments for development schemes that can stand .searching investigation 
and, in the long run and with the help of very low interest rates, pay for 
themselves. These purposes can be achieved only by sound banking and 
fiscal practices and not by “giveaway” schemes. 

The International Trade Organization.^ Obviously, one of the most 
urgent tasks of current international politics is the reactivization of interna- 
tional trade. This need was generally recognized and a Prc[)aratory (’om- 
mittee of the International Conference m Trade and Employment was called. 
It sat at Geneva from April to October, 1947, and elaborated a proposal for 
an international trade charter. This charter is as detailed as it is ambitious. 
It proclaims the heed for increased trade and accelerated economic develop- 
ment through the reduction of tariff.< and trade barriers and advocates the 
abolition of restrictive trade practices. But these excellent principles were 
voided by numerous amendments and escape clauses. Moreover, when the 
United \ations Conference on Trade and Employment at Havana considered 
the charter in November, 1947, additional “amendments” were proposed and 
carried. Some progress was made, yet the problem of international trade was 
very far from being solved."' 

The most important achievements of ITO were a series of tariff agree- 
ments. The first of these was negotiated at Geneva in 1947. 'I'he General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.VIT), ratified bv the United States, 
Great Britain, and France and virtually all other major trading nations ac- 
counting for three-fourths of world trade, resulted in 123 bilateral agreements 
for the reduction of tariffs. The United States, for example, granted reduc- 

*Sce Chaps. 20 and 21. 

®Soc Laure Metzger and William L. Neumann, Jr., ‘The Havana Trade Conference; 
Some Basic Problems,” American Perspective, Vol. 1, No. 10, March, 1948. 
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tions to importers valued at about 1 .7 billion dollars and received concessions 
valued at about l.S billion dollars. At subsequent conferences further agree- 
ments were reached. The network of these bilateral agreements now covers 
many thousands of items and repre.sents a considerable advance from the con- 
ditions obtaining after the end of the war. This did not mean, however, that 
nations would not take refuge behind JTO’s sundry escape clauses whenever 
the pressure of special domestic interests became politically articulate enough, 
indeed, the United States in 19.S2 raised tariff rates on Turki.sh figs and 
Dutch and Danish chee.ses, relatively small items in America s over-all im- 
ports but vitally important ones in the trade balance of the exporting coun- 
tries. Praiseworthy as were riO's achievement^^, they fall by a long dis- 
tance short of closing the “dollar gap” which jmses the world’s principal trade 
problem. 

It would seem that no better results can be exi)ected so long as discussions 
on international trade are not based on solid scientific data and statistics indi- 
cating clearly the consequences of trade barriers. .\s it lands now, attempts 
are made to persuade nations to lower their trade barriers despite the con- 
viction of their governments ^nd large and iniluential groups within these 
nations that this would be disadvantageous to them. Obviously such attempts 
are foredoomed to failure. Tnless it can be proved statistically that the re- 
moval of trade barriers will prove an advantage to o// countries, and unless 
a method is worked out by which transition losses— which will inevitably 
occur, but which are rarel>’ mentioned — can be compensated for, progress 
wnll remain very difficult. It is up to the L’nited Nations to provide the scien- 
tific data for a profitable discussion of the trade problem. If the United Na- 
tions fails in this task, which can be solved only on a global scale, nobody 
else will or can do the job. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. The 

Food and .\griciilture Organization aims to increase the vorld's food supply, 
improve distribution of food, and ultimately make available a minimum sani- 
tary diet to all pcoi)le on earth. One of the important achievements of thi.s 
organization was the cnnclu.sion of an intergovernmental agreement on the 
distribution of wheat. In 1948, all major producers, except Argentina and 
Russia, agreed on quotas for sales and purchases of wheat: e.stablLshed maxi- 
mum and minimum prices for these quotas: and undertook to create and 
maintain buffer stocks for the purpose of achieving price stability. The prin- 
cipal difficulties which arose over this particular agreement, and which still 
dog the steps of the F.AO in its quest for further commodity agreements, 
reside in the constantly shifting price sihi.ition of many commodities. One 
country has a good crop and tries to get rid of its surplus; crop failure may 
suddenly force a habitual export country into the ranks of occasional import- 
ers; planning quotas and maximum and minimum prices is hazardous because 
crop predictions are subject to many uncertainties; and producers, especially 
in free-6nterprise countries like the United States, are numerous and highly 
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individualistic and cannot be easily persuaded to enter Iong*term, binding 
agreements. Yet the idea of a world food board is a sound one. An interna- 
tional institution is necessary to facilitate the year-by-year exchanges between 
food-surplus and food-deficient countries. 

The International Civil Aviation Organixation. Aside from providing 
technical advisory services and obtaining agreements concerning the intro- 
duction of devices and practices for the improvement of international air 
transportation^ the Council has been authorized to act as arbiter in the set- 
tlement of all kinds of international disputes on aviation and to furnish ad- 
visory opinion on legal aspects of civil aviation, a great many of which raise 
problems for which there is virtually no precedent in existing codes of law. 
The Council, while it was unable to reconcile differences with respect to com- 
mercial rights — especially the so-called “fifth freedom,” or the right of an 
airline to carry passengers and freight between points situated in foreign 
countries (cabotage) — made great progress in air navigation, transit, com- 
munications, safety rules, and other technical fields. Particularly useful was 
an agreement on ocean weather stations which enlarged the scope of meteoro- 
logical information and which greatly contributed to flight safety. 

The International Labor Organization. Organized in 19 IQ as an intrinsic 
part of the peace settlement of Versailles and operating independently of the 
League of Nations, ILO contributed more solid achievements to the promo- 
tion of “social justice” than any other international organization. What there 
is of international uniform standards governing labor legislation in virtually 
all civilized countries — except, of Course, the Soviet Union and its satellites — 
has been largely the achievement of the ILO. 

ILO concerns itself with the. physical, moral, and intellectual well-being 
of industrial wage earners. It attempts to define .standards and to introduce 
into national legislations provisions concerning the right of association of 
employees and employers, minimum wages, the eight-hour day and forty- 
eight-hour week, night work, abolition of child labor, equal wages for men 
and women performing work of equal value, protection of migrants, social 
insurance, sickness and unemployment insurance, vacations, inspection of 
working conditions, labor hygiene and safety, and so on. The Organization 
worked out an international labor code and helped with the adoption of 
sixty-seven conventions and international labor treaties. Seventy-three of its 
recommendations have been accepted by various governments for incorpo- 
ration into national laws. The Organization has, in fact, created a! “network 
of mutual obligations” aiming at the maintenance of labor standards. On 
the whole, the International Labor Organization has made a signifeant con- 
tribution to the solution of what generations ago was known as “social 
question ” • ^ 

^ A fair illustration of ILO’s operations is supplied by the r^sumd of an agreement on 
minimum standards of work covering the muUinational personnel of international river 
navigation. ‘*The Rhine serves a number of countries in its course and the boatiftn work- 
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Th# Inttrnational Maritime Consultative Organization. IMCO, domi- 
ciled in London, is to function as a clearinghouse for information, chiefly on 
such technical matters as safety regulations and navigational rules of the 
road. Its further purpose is to negotiate agreements and conventions for the 
elimination of discriminatory regulations which hinder maritime shipping and, 
though frequently disguised as safety regulations, simply serve to protect 
national shipping interests against foreign competition. 

The International Refugee Organization. IRO was an offshoot of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, better known as 
UNRRA. The task of this Administration was to provide immediate relief 
to areas ravaged by the war and in particular to provide, on an emergency 
basis, food, fuel, clothing, shelter, medicaments, and other basic necessities 
and services. UNRRA gave help to hundreds of thousands of persons in more 
than a score of areas suffering from the war. In many cases, it provided not 
only basic necessities and immediate relief but also machinery and industrial 
equipment needed for rehabilitation. 

Like UNRRA, IRO was a temporary agency created for an ad hoc pur- 
pose. Over 1.250,000 refugees and displaced persons, the hard core of the 
many millions of uprooted i)eoples scattered over the world at the end of 
World War IJ, were placed in the charge of IRO. The United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, acting upon the recommendation of KC'OSOC, instructed IRO 
to undertake the legal proiecliun and the resettling of the homeless and na- 
tionless “displaced persons ' who had lost their ‘ place ' in their native lands 
and were barred, because they either could not meet transportation costs or 
could not qualify under the provisions of national immigration legislations, 
from finding new homes in other lands. 

The IRO operated under great difficulties. Very few nations were willing 
to help it accomplish its mission. Funds voted by the Gencrpl Assembly of 
the United Nations were not fully appropriated by individual nations. The 
United States defrayed nearly two-thirds of the IRO's total expenditure of 
400 million dollars. Few nations offered to accept refugees. Various other na- 
tions were openly hostile to the agency. This is particularly true of the Soviet 
Union, which objected lo IRO policy of resettling per.son.s who fled from 
Russia or the satellite countries and who did not want to return lo the para- 
dise lost. The United States also proved reluctant and took cover behind its 
archaic immigration laws. However, in 1948, three years after the end of the 
war, Congress voted to accept 202,000 “carefully selected*’ refugees. In 1953, 

ing on it are drawn from all the bordering countrie.** Often they move from ship to ship 
and flag to flag and thus work under divergent conditions and different schemes of social 
security, which give rise to difficulties over the transfer and mainu*nance of accrued rights. 
A meeting of the states concerned was held this year under ILO auspices and agreements 
were reached on minimum standards of conditions of work and coordination of social 
security schemes. . . . This represents a major practical step through concerte^l inter- 
national action toward the security and well-being of some .SO, 000 men.’* United' Nations 
Btdletin, Jan. t, 1951, p. 27. 
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another refugee law authorizing the admittance of 214,000-odd refugees was 
adopted. Perhaps the most generous support of IRO’s plan for resettling 
refugees and displaced persons has come from Britain which admitted in 
addition to thousands of IRC) wards the remnants of the Free Polish Army. 
Small, arid Palestine admitted many thousands of homeless Jews. Only a 
few “empty” countries cooperated fully. 

In spite of many obstacles, IRC) supported many “displaced persons” in 
European and Middle Eastern camps and provided aid to almost a million 
people living outside the camps. By 1952, IRQ had cared for settling more 
than 2 million people— mass expulsion and mass flights from Eastern Europe 
having swelled the original contingent — and had succeeded, by one means or 
another, in resettling about 1,050,000 people. IRO provided effective help to 
D.P.'s, who, without help, would have perished in large numbers. Vet a great 
deal of criticism was directed against IRO for the indifferent success of its 
efforts. It is true that the administration of IRO was cumbersome and that 
it operated sometimes with bias, espe\.ially against D.P.’s of German origin 
or language. .Actually, criticism ought to be leveled against the sovereign 
nations which supported or, rather, hampered the agency. 

In 1952, IRO’s activities were transferred to the U.N. High ( omrnissioner 
of Refugees (UNHCR). IRC) went out of existence; the problem of refugees 
did not. The Commissioner was now confronted with more than a million 
D.P.’s i.e., about as many as were originally intrusted to the care of IRO. 
His wards now consisted chiefly of escapees from behind the iron curtain and 
refugees from the wars in Palestine, China, and Korea. UNHCR is a stop- 
gap measure. The C'ommissioner's budget is smaller than that of IRC). The 
problem of the D.P., a problem that is symptomatic of the inhumanity of 
our epoch, is with us, and will remain with us as long as the struggle between 
freedom and dictator.ship lasts. There is a crying need for an international 
migration and re.settlement authority, endowed amply with funds, operated 
as a permanent institution, and staffed by the best experts in the many lields 
of its concern. 

The United Nations International Children's Emergency Fund. UNICEF, 
though formally not a specialized agency because of its status as a section 
of the U.N Secretariat, is complementary to tho.se of IRO and the latter’s 
successor, UNHCR. Its task is not only to assist children directly, but to care 
for parents so that they, in turn, can rear healthy children. UNIC.EF has 
undertaken a vigorous campaign, encompassing millions of adults and chil- 
dren, against tuberculosis, malaria, and venereal diseases. Like most U.N. 
agencies, it is perpetually hampered by inadequacy of funds. Its precarious 
existence is, to a large extent, dependent on year-by-year appropriations 
granted by unpredictable national legi.slatures. .Since UNICEF does not know 
what its financial resources will be from one year to the next, it cannot de- 
velop the long-range and comprehensive program which its task — child and 
family care on a world-wide basis — requires. 
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The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

UNESCO has been somewhat impaired by a fatal penchant to mix politics 
with its technical work. Moreover, it has initiated too many projects rather 
than concentrating on those of real importance. Nevertheless, good results 
may ensue ultimately from projects such as the analysis of textbooks for ob- 
jectivity of content, from a universal copyright convention, and in the field 
of natural sciences, from projects such as the International Institute of the 
Ilylean Amazon which is to encourage research on development possibilities 
in this vast region, but whose status has become uncertain. 

The single most important job of UNESCO lies in the field of fundamental 
education. It should contribute to the raising of educational levels, particu- 
larly in countries with a high rate of illiteracy. Two regional conferences on 
fundamental-education needs have been held, in Nanking in September. 
1947, and in Mexico City in November, 1947, to discuss means of broaden- 
ing this program in those areas where the need exists. Small “pilot projects'’ 
in fundamental education were launched in South and Central .America. Yet 
out of UNESCO's budget of from 7.6 to 9 million dollars annually, only 
about 50,000 annually were devoted to the purpose of fundamental edu- 
catu)n. A great ileal of money i.'^ devoted to press, radio, and film activities. 
It would be far more in the interests of the United Nations if a concentrated 
effort were undertaken in the fields of basic research, scientific and library 
exchanges, and coordination of scientific results as well as general education. 

The World Health Organization. WHO is the successor of the Inter- 
national Office of Public Health at Paris. The lOPH had a very large mem- 
bership. It was set up “to collect and bring to the knowledge of the par- 
ticipating States facts and documents of a general character concerning pub- 
lic health and especially regarding infectious diseases, notaldy cholera, plague, 
and yellow fever, as well as the measures taken to check dv*se diseases.” In 
addition to these diseases, exanthematous typhus, smallpox, and dengue fever 
have been declared di.seases the incidence of which must be signaled to the 
Office. The Office engaged in the study of disease control and held confer- 
ences for the revision of sanitary conventions, lu a certain degree, it super- 
vised and suggested methods of health control for ships and aircraft. 

WHO also inherited the mission and facilities of the League of Nations 
Health Section, including the Epidemiological Intelligence Station at Singa- 
pore. WHO has set up regional intelligence and information centers in the 
Americas and Asia which supply what may be called an epidemiological 
warning service. WHO concentrates on certain “key diseases” .such as ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. b»»ice annually about 500 million 
people are affected by malaria and about 3 million are killed by it, and 
about S million die of tuberculo.sis, WHO's strategic approach appears fully 
justified. The death rates of venereal diseases are unknown but also run 
into millions. VVHO^s global attack upon venereal diseases received the sup- 
port of L^ICEF, with which WHO is closely teamed in a number of under- 
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takings (vaccination of about a hundred million children against tubercu- 
losis). WHO is pioneering in the introduction of mental-health services to 
many lands. WHO still suffers from the endemic disease affecting all special- 
ized agencies: inadequate funds and the noncooperative attitude of certain 
nations, especially Russia, which is not a WHO member. 

The Universal Postal Union. Perhaps the best proof of UPU\s truly uni- 
versal usefulness is supplied by the fact that even the Soviet Union bdongs 
to it. Founded in 1875, it has accommodated itself so successfully to changing 
political as well as technological conditions that it must be viewed as the 
ideal example of functional relations between nations. No one would think 
of blaming it for partiality in its dealings or suspecting it as a vehicle of es- 
pionage or ideological penetration. No one wants to shoot the international 
mailman. But UPU has done its job so smoothly and self-effacingly — self- 
effacement being virtue No. 1 of any international specialized agency — that 
hardly anyone knows that UPU exists. 

The International Telecommunication Union. The ITU descends from 
the International Telegraph Union of 1865. One of its most important tasks 
is now the allocation of radio frequencies. Since agreements on radio, tele- 
phone, and telegraph communications across international boundaries involve 
political (propaganda) and military considerations, ITU s existence has not 
been as untroubled by nonfunctional’' interference as has been the Universal 
Postal Union. The Soviet Union, which prefers isolation to communication, 
is understandably not a member. 

The Technical Assistance Board and the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. TAB, consisting of the Secretary General and the heads of the 
specialized agencies, and TAC^ delegated by ECOSOC to handle the tech- 
nical-assistance program in a supervisory and policy-making capacity, con- 
stitute the principal parts of the U.X. machinery set up to supply member 
nations with expert advice in the various fields of economic, social, and cul- 
tural development. The general purposes of the U.N. program are identical 
with the so-called Point Four program of the United States, and the two pro- 
grams run parallel to one another. For the fiscal year 1952, Congress appro- 
priated 206 million dollars for these puriwses. The American program was 
administered for a time by the Mutual Security Agency, which was succeeded 
by the Foreign Operations Administration.' Part of this Congressional appro- 
priation, 16 million dollars for 1952, was allocated to the United Nations as 
the American quota of the TJ.N. technical-assistance program. Since the Amer- 
ican share of the budget (29 million dollars for 1953) of the United Nations 
technical-assistance program was the largest individual contribition, there 
were in fact, two Point Four programs, one run by the United States as a 
unilateral venture and one run by the United Nations on a coopei'ative basis 

^Charles P. Kindleberger, International Economics^ Homewood, III, Irwin, 1953, pp. 
446-447. See also a concise summary of the technical assistance program ii^ Hollis W. 
Barber, Foreign PoUcies of the United States, New York, Drydcn, 1953, pp. S44-SS0. 
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backed by American funds. The contribution of the United States amounted 
to more than half of the total of all other countries^ shares in the program. 
This ambidextrous arrangement was, in all likelihood, suggested by Presi- 
dent Truman's pledge that ''the old imperialism-exploitation for profit— has 
no place in our plans . . and is designed to allay the fears, real or feigned, 
of the new nation-states of Asia that Point Four may prove the back door 
to the "old imperialism" which they expelled or which departed voluntarily 
by the front door. 

"Technical assistance" is conceived as a pinpointed attack upon the po- 
litical and social problems raised by the vast differentials in standards of 
living throughout the world. The programs of the United States and of the 
U.N, are designed as a means of supplying backward countries not so much 
with capital equipment as with expert advice, chiefly furnished by the tech- 
nicians dispatched to the proljlem areas. Both the United States and the U.N. 
set up programs for training native personnel in the needed skills. Some re- 
markable work has been done several hundred projects having been launched 
in some 40 countries — and has stirred through an ingenious publicity cam- 
paign the imagination of the public, especially the American public ("ex- 
portation ot .'inierican know-how"). Yet the effects to date of "technical 
assistance" upon the economy of those 1.5 billion [)e()ple, whose average 
standard of living is .so considerably lower than the American, have been 
about as impressive as the elephant’s response to the blows of an umbrella. 

Not considering the InicTnalional Bank, the Monetary Fund, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the technical-assistance program, the 
United Nations and the s[)eciali/ed agencies operate on a budget of less than 
40 million dollars per year.'" Of that amount, about two-thirds defray the 
costs of the United Nations proper, that is, largely of the Secretariat, the 
General Assembly, and the Security Council. Ihe rest is distributed among 
the .specialized agencies. 

This means that few of the specialized activities can be carried out effi- 
ciently. It is doubtful whether investments in the strictly political activities 
of the United Nations the Security Council) will ever pay. But if the 
adequate financing of research, experimentation, and technical executive 
agencies made possible the augmentation of the food supply of the world, 
if world health could be improved through the functioning of a truly effec- 
tive and duly endowed health service, if educational levels could be raised 
everywhere but especially in the backward countries, and if there were a 
satisfactory exchange of scientific information, international organization 
clearly would have proved its worth. 

A federation of technical ser\dces would have come into being which could 
not fail to lead to improved cooperation in the political field. Perhaps, the 

*The General Assembly, in 1952, approved a budget for the United Nations’ ^nandal 
year 1953 of 38 million dollars. This docs not include the budgets of UNESCO, ICAO, 
nU, WHU, and U.N. Childien’s Emergency Fund. 
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solution to many baffling political problems may lie in a technical integration 
of national societies. In any event, the United Nations could make a far 
greater and more lasting contribution to the happiness of the world if it 
succeeded in reducing the number of those sick with tuberculosis or malaria 
and if it increa.sed the food consumption of the average world inhabitant 
rather than by stopping a minor war between Begonia and Lusitania. At 
least, this would be so according to vital statistics. Though the United Na- 
tions cannot do in the political realm what it is intended but not equipped 
to do, // can, in the field of junctional cooperation, advance the welfare of 
mankind. Habits of international cooperation are as deeply rooted as the 
associations of men in a large number of common activities and as vital inter- 
ests are intimate, interrelated, and matter-of-fact. 
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Part Nine 

THE GOOD SOCIETY IN THE MAKING 


Chapter 28 

THE UNITY OF THE WEST 


THE IDEA OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 

It is possible, thouf'h l)y no means certain, that tlie world would remain 
forever at peace were it feasible to abolish national sovereiunlies and estab- 
li'.h a world government under a constitution which -to paraphrase Alexander 
Hamilton— would “operate on individuals" in the same manner as do now the 
laws of the sovere ign states This proposition is simple enough tt) satisfy those 
who view history as a progression from smaller to larger units, from diversity 
to uniformity, and from anarchy to order, or those who deem that the po- 
tentialities for mass destruction latent in modern technology constitute an 
irrefutable argument in themselves for the abolishment of violence perpe- 
trated by nations upon nations and that nothing less than world govern- 
ment /tOT and now will furnish the sole alternative to the annihilation of 
civilization together with most of mankind. 

Nowhere has the idea of world government received wider public attention 
than in the United Slates, where diverse movements for world government 
sprang into existence virtually simultaneously with the founding of the United 
Nations organization. This phenomenon is explained partially by the sw'ay 
in that country of doctrines of progress deriving from the rationalist philos- 
ophy of the 18 th and 19 th centuries, partially by a growing sense of frustra- 
tion over the inadequacies of the two most recent world organizations, and 
partially by a complex interaction of guilt feeling, fear, and related psycho- 
logical responses triggered in the collective mind by the introduction to war- 
fare of new techniques of mass destruction. 

It is not possible here to explore the sources in reason and emotion which 
have nourished the movement for world government in the I nited States nor 
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their divergences as regards specific features of the world government-to-be. 
There is, however, agreement on one point: the world state is to be federal 
and not a world imperium established through conquest by one dominant 
power. The suggestive analogy of the American Constitution and the ethos 
of American society preclude any other but the federal solution. The growth 
of world government is thus conceived as the extension of a beneficent proc- 
ess to which the United States owes its national well-being. The establish- 
ment of world federation, patterned on the American example, involves the 
voluntary surrender of national sovereignty while allowing for a considerable 
degree of local autonomy. Nations, big or small, are facts of nature and 
culture, and it is not in the power of any state to destroy them. Hence a 
world federation offers a basis of compromise between the centralization of 
power required for enforcing the federal laws, f.e., principally maintaining 
the peace of the world against any or all aggressors, and the right to national 
self-determination proclaimed by Woodrow W'ilson. It is here that the argu- 
ment for a federal “world order under law’’ or “limited” world government 
runs into formidable objections. 

If the modern nation-states, which concentrate far greater powers in the 
hands of government than did the states of old, are incapable of keeping the 
peace, whether by their individual policies or by such collective action as 
that envisioned in the League Covenant and U.N. Charter, where is the or- 
ganizing principle of world government to be found? Since the nation-state 
is inherently aggressive and militant, by w'hat dialectical leap can it gain that 
higher ground upon which it can slough off its competitive characteristics, 
yield itself up to the world community, and release its citizens or subjects to 
the rule of a higher law? Evidently, if nation-states could at will so transform 
themselves, no world government would be needed for the enforcement of 
laws against aggressors, for the regenerated nation-states would be peace- 
loving as a matter of course. If nation-states possessed the capacity for self- 
abnegation, the problem of world government would not exist ; if they did not, 
it would have to be shown by what means they could be persuaded to release 
their citizens or subjects from their respective allegiances to the rights and 
duties of world citizenship. For the latter case, the answer, search as we may, 
looks suspiciously like coercion by force. That it may be the great majority 
of nation-states who would coerce by force a small minority, perhaps only 
one, of their fellow nation-states to release their peoples from the bondage of 
sovereignty, does not constitute a moral warrant for coercion. A federation 
so created would start its existence with a flagrant violation of minority rights. 
Moreover, this particular kind of persuasion would, more likely than not, 
entail war, and that is what the entire operation is intended to prevent. 

The question arises as to whether the great mass of individuals wish to be 
released from the allegiances they now bear their respective nation-states. 
Anyone even slightly familiar with the history of foreign-trade legislation 
in the advanced industrial countries, diverse national policies disigned to 
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‘^Stabilize” domestic employment, wages and markets, and world-wide restric- 
tive barriers to migration designed to keep the “foreigner” out, will be hardly 
predisposed to answer the question in the affirmative. That a great mass of 
men may at one and the same time profess ardent desire to see world govern- 
ment established forthwith and yet be unprepared to yield a fraction of their 
stake in the area of national protection is no contradiction. It is consistent 
with the contradictory nature of man. 

The towering fact of modern politics is the al)ject helplessness of the indi- 
vidual facing the “complexity” of industrial civilization and his consequent 
dependence on a host of collectivities within collectivities. The highest and 
most effective of these is the state, for it not only dispenses the multitudinous 
services on which modern man has come to rely in his struggle against baffling 
economic uncertainties, but also supplies the only form of security he knows, 
and ever knew, against a host (if dangers, real and imagined, lurking beyond 
the national frontiers. 'Fhese arc not the sole claims of the state to the loyalty 
of its citizen, but they are tlie ones which make all the other privileges of 
citizenship effective and all its burdens tolerable.* 

The "Functionar' Approach. It has been argued that the problem of 
iinternational political cooperation could be eased by "functional” cooperation, 
i.e., cooperation in “nonpolilical” matters such as specific economic and cul- 
tural activities. Professor .Milrany, perhaps the most persuasive exponent of 
the “functional” approach to the obstinate problem of equal sovereignty, 
holds "that by its very nature the constitutional approach emphasizes the 
individual index of power; the functional approach emphasizes the common 
index of needs,” and that, since many such needs cut across national bound- 
aries, a beginning could be made by providing joint government for them.** 
riiis means that if by joint efforts people were led, clothed, and housed, 
and industries developed for common use while trade barri(*is were broken 
down, general peace would prevail. The real problem is to persuade some 
hundred sovereign governments to do just that. There is no hardship in ex- 
changing cultural “goods” between, let us say, Britain and China or the 
United States and India. In areas, however, where existing inequalities are 
very great or generally considered very important, the functional approach 
runs into the same difficulties which beset the constitutional or ix)litical ap- 
proach to world government. 

It is possible, though not alw^ays easy, to persuade peoples of not too dis- 
similar living standards to pool their resources, as, for example, the pooling 
of hydroelectric power by France and Italy, oi the exchange of Austrian elec- 
tric power in summer against C'zechoslovak coal in winter. But “functional” 
partnership in peacetime between high-living-standard and low-living-stand- 

1 See Raymond Aron, 7'/te Century of Toted War, New York, Doubleday, 19S4, pp. 262- 
271. ^ / 

““The Functional Approach to World Organization,” International Affairs, Vol. 24, No. 
3, July, 1948, pp. 350-362. 
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ard countries involves, if it is to come to grips with the vital issues of inter- 
national conflict, a sharing of wejilth and trading opportunities. 

Such sharing, while highly desirable from the point of view of classical 
economics, Hies in the face of the protectionist doctrines dominating the eco- 
nomic policy of every major country. For the sovereign power of every major 
state is chiefly employed in the defense of existing “inequalities,” to wit, a 
high standard of living which is ftot equal to that of the poor countries. 
Wherever “functional" arrangements entail large, though perhaps only tem- 
porary, sacrifices of cherished “inequality,” their ratification by popular ap- 
proval stands no more chance than do such “functional” proposals as tariff 
agreements and agretMnents on po[nilation movements in general.® 

In brief, the functional solution is practical only when there exists a simi- 
larity or community of interests. That similarity or community of interests 
can be reinforced by functional organizations; it cannot be created by them. 
Moreover, the circuitous road to peace by way of “functional” cooperation 
is a long one, whereas the danger of war is near. 

History throws some light on the question. When the 1'hirteen American 
Colonies had succeeded in gaining independence from Britain as sovereign 
states, they were faced by the double danger of invasion from Euroi)e and 
also of wars with each other. Jealous of the sovereignties that (ieorge Wash- 
ington had w'on for them, they tried to solve their problem by a functional 
approach in various directions. Washiimton induced them to face the ques- 
tion whether their newly won freedom could be preserved unless they agreed 
to merge their sovereignties in the United States. He forced them to face 
the fact that this could only be done by making Congress responsible not to 
thirteen sovereign governments but to the electors from whom those govern- 
ments derived their authority. Having faced and solved the political problem, 
Americans then found they could .solve their economic and functional prob- 
lems. Tke political settlement was the key to the junctional problems. 

South Africa offers the most intere.sting case of all. 'Fhat medley of colo- 
nies, republics, and native stales was again and again involved in wars. The 
functional approach was tried in vain, till in the 20th century Lord Milner, 
in his commanding position as British High Commissioner of South Africa, 
was able to persuade them all to adopt a customs convention. For a few' 
years it seemed that thi.s functional approach had averted the drift toward 
another war until self-government was restored to the conquered republics. 
These governments quickly realized that the governments of the coast colo- 
nies had been using their sovereign power to evade the customs convention 
in favor of themselves. The Transvaal government at once denounced the 
convention, and everyone felt that events would move to another catastrophe 
in a country where rifles go off with remarkable ease. 

Lord Selborne, who followed Milner as High Commissioner, published a 
memorandum in which he showed with unanswerable logic that unless the 

® See Chap. 20. 
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four colonies merged their sovereignty into one South African Union, they 
would soon be fighting each other again. Not many politicians believed that 
a union was then possible. But Generals Botha and Smuts, supported by Dr. 
Jameson, the Prime Minister of ('ape Colony who was recognized as leader 
of British South Africans, and also his opponent F. S. Malan, leader of the 
.Afrikander Bond in the Cape, supported Lord Selborne’s thesis in public 
speeches. When people at large realized that the leaders of both races felt 
that another South .\frican war could only be averted by union, a national 
convention was demanded by public opinion. The Union of South Africa 
was an accomplished fact within two y»»ars. 

'I'he functional approach thus led to union, but only by the breakdown of 
the customs convention which forced politicians to realize that functional 
problems can only be dealt with when the political problem has been solved. 

South Africa had merely repeated the experience of the (German states in 
the previous century. Napoleon reduced some hundreds of Ciernian states 
to less than forty, of which Prussia was the largest. .Afl^-r hi.s downfall the 
ITussian bureaucracy induced the others to enter a customs convention. The 
difficulty of dealing with more than thirty governments was such that Bis- 
marck announced that unless they agreed to establish a national legislature 
based on manhood suffrage, which could fix the tariff for (iermany as a whole, 
Prussia w^ould break up the /nllverrin. Everyone knew that war would follow^ 
and the states accepted the federation devised by Bismarck. Phe German 
states accepted union as the only alternative to another intestine war. 

The functional approac h is useful to this extent, that it seems to be neces- 
sary to convince politicians by its breakdown that political problems are 
prior to functional problems. 

The fact i.s that the people at large are less tenacious of sover^ -cn rights than the 
politician*^, for an obvioiii, reason. The sovereign power ve.sts im the people; but 
i.s w'ielded in fact by the politicians, who therefore prize the power they hold in 
their hands more than the peojdc to wdiom it belongs. It is only when some out- 
standing leader — a Washington, a Bi.smarck, a Botha — tells the people that the main- 
tenance of national sovereignty will end in war that the ordinary politicians realize 
how the common people value peace more than their national sovereignty. ‘ 


WESTERN UNION 

It seems that the federalist as well as the functional approach lo world 
government is based on a far loo simple and superficial interpretation of the 
problem of war and peace. I'he devil theor> (^f national sovereignty rests 
upon a platitude. Moralists, notorious for their dogmatic bent, are agreed 
that the best means of establishing the rule of good is to cast out evil. Na- 
tional sovereignty as such is an empty term. It acquires meaning only by the 
identification of interests which it embraces. These interests, entrenched be- 

4 Lionel Clrtis, The Master-key lo Peace, New York, Oxford, 1947, pp. 17-21. 
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hind national frontiers and within the national society, engender tensions 
whenever interests similarly entrenched threaten “interference.’^ It is these 
tensions which at various times and places have sought release in war. Na- 
tional sovereignty per se does not “cause” war; hence its abolition will not 
bring peace. This conclusion may do violence to the cherished preconceptions 
of the advocates of world government as an ultimate political panacea. It 
will hardly surprise the student of the history of revolutions, a history as 
crowded and violent as that of wars between nations. 

The very reasons which speak against superficial universalism argue force- 
fully for the case of regionalism in a general way and that of Western unity 
in particular. The term “regionalism/’ be it noted, must not be understood 
here as denoting a concept purely based on geographical characteristics, but 
rather on a community of interests, reinforced by strategic geography. Loose 
as this definition may seem, it acquires a lively meaning when it is tested on 
the realities of the world in which vre live — and on the preconceptions of “one 
world” universalism. 

It is the tenacious hold of these latter preconceptions on the minds of 
American statesmen which impeded for nearly three precious years, 1945- 
1948, the speedy organization of u'hat can be organized because it exists, and 
diverted American policy toward the pursuit of a formal internationalism 
which cannot make up by pleasing legal constructions for nonexistence of 
historical formations. The rejection of historical experience w'as all the more 
surprising because the war which just had been fought had taught a stern 
lesson in strategic “priorities.” 

The leaders of the United States had had the foresight and the courage to 
fight the war according to their judgment of the comparative importance of 
strategic objectiyes and to fight it as a coalition war. I'he decision was to 
vanquish Germany first, then conquer Japan. Strategic exigencies impelled 
the United States to defend the Atlantic community, to support its principal 
ally, Britain; rescue its ally, P'rance; liberate Western Europe; reinforce 
Russia in order to mount a concentric attack against (icrmany, and, only 
after the Atlantic community had been secured, to throw its full weight 
against Japan. And the alliance with Russia was a means to that end: de- 
fense of the Western community. It was not forged as part of the grand 
design or in deliberate pursuance of the distant goal of world order under 
law, but as an ad hoc partnership in which the primary stake of the United 
States was the defense of the West in what President Roosevelt called, in 
1942, a “war for survival.” 

In this sen.se, the attempt to wrest from that bold ana necessiary improvi- 
sation a permanent arrangement, to wit, the great-power unaninAity which is 
the “cornerstone of the United Nations,” transcended the primafry objective. 
It was the second phase in a scheme in which first things had been rightly 
judged as coming first. The great problem today is again — or is it still? — 
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how to prevent war. Foreign policy shaped in the crucible of strategic exi- 
gencies is an austere discipline. By dire necessity it is guided by the prin- 
ciple of the greatest economy of effort. First things still come first, and the 
primary issue of American foreign policy remains the defense of the Western 
community. 

The Western community, in contrast to the figments of the political and 
moral “oughts’^ spawned by universalist imagination, is an impressive his- 
toric, economic, and political reality. Every state of the Americas stems from 
Europe. Its Western ideals and institutions originated in the immensely fertile 
soil of Hellenic and Judaeo-Christian civilization. From the ISth century 
onward the Anglo-Saxon, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, and Danish 
conquerors and colonizers extended the sway of Europe to the western reaches 
of the Atlantic. By the beginning of the 19th century, the Atlantic had been 
transformed into the Mediterranean of Western civilization. The spread of 
British, French, and American ideals of liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment has made the region of this vast inland sea the ‘‘citadel of what today 
is rather loosely called Democracy.” ' 

Its underivir 7 strategic unity is shown by the fact that since the Thirty 
Years’ War every great European conflict has embroiled all the states of the 
Atlantic region; and twdee in this century a coalition of virtually all the mem- 
bers of the Atlantic world met the challenge of German imperialism. Euro- 
pean capital investment broke the ground upon which arose the American 
national economics. W’hen the United States, in turn, became a source of 
capital funds, it placed four-fifths of its foreign holdings in Great Britain, the 
British Dominions, Latin America, and Western Europe. The distribution of 
the foreign lending of the United States reflected the distribution of its trade: 
more than nine-tenths of American exports went to Britain and her Domin- 
ions, Europe, and Latin America. These are the lands who r-veived the bulk 
of American lend-lease supplies; it is they who are the recipients of the bulk 
of American aid advanced under the European Recovery Act of 1948. 

It is no accident that trends originating on one hand in the postwar prob- 
lems of European economic rehabilitation and, on the other hand, in the 
political and strategic problems arising from the advance of Russian power 
into the heart of Europe, converged in a series of developments which posed 
anew the problem of Western solidarity. For the former were revealed as 
insoluble except within the broad context of the economic interdependence 
of the Western European countries themselves and, in the last resort, their 
dependence on American resources; and the latter as insoluble except in 
terms of systems of alliances, pooling the strategic resources of Western 

*See Ross Hoffman, “The Atlantic Community,” Thought, Vol. 20, No. 76, p. 25, This 
important and prescient essay projected the idea of the Atlantic Pari long before the con- 
cept aroused the interest of practicing American and European statesmen. / 
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Europe, and, in the last resort, aligning the entire Western community in a 
defensive system against the East," 

The first steps toward the creation of a Western political and strategic 
system were taken in the Anglo-French Treaty of 1947 and subsequently by 
Great Britain, France, and the Benelux states (Holland, Belgium, and Lux- 
embourg) who, on March 17, 1948, signed a tifty-year alliance, providing 
for consultation on any situation constituting a threat to the peace “from 
whatever quarter” and for mutual military aid under Article 51 of the U.N. 
Charter, “if any of the high contracting parties should be the object of an 
armed attack in Europe.” On the same day, President Truman, speaking in 
New York City, dispelled whatever doubts may have lingered in the United 
States as to the efficacy of mere economic aid to Europe, by staling that 
“economic rehabilitation was not enough,” and called for the prompt enact- 
ment of universal training and selective service legislation. On June 11, 
1948, the United Stales Senate resolved that 

this Government should pursue the following objectives within the U.N. Charter: 

1. Voluntary agreement to remove the veto from all questions involving pacific 
settlements of international disputes and situations, and from the admission of new 
members. 

2. Progressive development of regional and other collective arrangements for in- 
dividual and collective self-defense in accordance with the purposes, principles, and 
provisions of the Charter. 

3. Association of the United States, by constitutional process, with such regional 
and other collective arrangements as are ba.sed on continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid. and as affect its national security. 

4. Contributing to the maintenance of peace by making clear its determination 
to exerri.se the right of individual or collective .self-defense unlcr .Article 51 should 
any armed attack occur affecting its national security. . . . 

On April 4, 1949, at Washington, the Foreign Mini.stets of Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom, and the United Stales signed the 
Atlantic Pact. They were joined, in September, 1951, by Greece and Turkey. 
In the classical language of the great military alliances of history, the Pact 
specified the obligation of the signatories to “consider an armed attack on 
any one of the Parties as an attack against all and, consequently, to take 
such individual and collective action, including the use of armed force, as 
each party considers necessary to restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area.” 

According to the White Paper issued by the U.S. government, the Pact does 
not represent a violation of the U.N. Charter: ^ 

®For a forceful and profound statement of the forces which have brought the great 
community into existence, the reader is referred to R. J. S. Hoffman’s Durable Peace, 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1944. 

^ Sec the White Paper issued by the U.S. Department of State, Mar. 20, f949. 
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The Atlantic Pact is a collective self-defense arrangement among countries of the 
North Atlantic area who, while banding together to resist armed attack against any 
one of them, specifically reaffirm their obligations under the Charter to settle their 
disputes with any nations solely by peaceful means. It is aimed at coordinating the 
exercise of the right of self-defense specifically recognized in Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. 

This claim has never found favor with the Soviet Union, which— ^concen- 
trating its fire on Article 52, also invoked by the State Department— holds 
that 

It can only be claimed in mockery that the North Atlantic Pad is a regional ar- 
rangement. He who respects Article 52 of the United Nations Charter will not take 
this view, as the North Atlantic .Alliance was formed, not on the basis of Article 52. 
but as a direct violation of the Charter and the fundamental principles of the United 
Nations organization.” 

Soviet protests failed to dider the Western powers from their cooperative 
undertakings. Indeed, Soviet coiifluct furnished the mosi convincing argu- 
ment for seeking .strength in union. Regardless of legalities, the .Atlantic Pact 
was made inr.’f'ible because (li the Atlantic nations continued to be appre- 
hensive of Soviet designs, and (2) the United .Nations clearly did irot pro- 
vide the security that had been expected. .And when President Truman 
signed the Military Aid Program on October 6, it signified American 

recognition of the military implications of the .Atlantic Pact, although not 
to the full extent of Western Europe's defen.sive needs. (Of the 1.3 billion 
dollars allocated to MAP, only 1 billion was reserved for Western Europe.®) 

The North Atlantic Pact was a step forward on the road of M'estern sur- 
vival. It was a more solemn and binding commitment than in [>eacetime ever 
bound the Western nations together. Its danger was that ii induced a feeling 
of false security. The text of the treaty left enough loophvdcs for the legal 
evasion of obligations assumed. The large number of signaUiries did not veil 
the unplea.sant fact that few of them pos.scs.sed .significant military strength. 
The Pact had the geographic weakness that distance prevented the speedy 
concentration of the Allies' armed forces. The basic condition of the Pact’s 

” “Official Text of U.S.S.R. Statement on North Atlantic Pact,” U.S.S.R. Information 
Bulletin, Feb. It, 1949, p. 8.5. 

” The North Atlantic Treaty provided for a council to head the treaty organization. 
Originally composed of the foreign ministers of the signatory powers or their representa- 
tives, it was enlarged in 1951 to include defense, economic, and finance ministers. First, a 
Council of Deputies was formed to serve as a permanent agency of coordination. It was 
replaced by the Permanent Representatives sitting in Paris under a Chairman and an In- 
ternational Secretariat representing not an individual government but N.ATO itself. The 
military organization was placed under the supervision of the Military Committee com- 
posed of the chiefs of staff. Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE) was 
set up as top military planning age nev The command of the .Allied torces in Europe was 
placed in the hands of a Supreme Allied Commander in Europe (SACEllR). The succes- 
sive chiefs, all of them Americans, were General Dwight D. Ei.senhower (1951-Ju^e, 1952), 
General Matthew B. Ridgw'ay (to June, 19SJ), and General Alfred M. Gruenfher. 
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functioning was that the signatories would remain true to its spirit and that 
not one or the other nation would embark on a course of appeasement. The 
Atlantic Pact, in short, merely defined the framework within which the de- 
fense of the West could best be und^^ken. It did not by itself provide 
security. It did not alter the fundamental fact that Western security — 
and world peace — were dependent upon the strength of American military 
power. . 

The North Atlantic Pact did not launch a ready-made ^‘Atlantic Commu- 
nity" — just as neither American exhortations nor the official responses of 
European governments brought forth European ^‘integration. ’’ New institu- 
tions will prove successful only if they derive their warrant from necessity 
and from public recognition that it is they, and they alone, which can solve 
pressing problems. It is not surprising that the bold schemes for the unity 
of Western defense and the political integration of Europe should have run 
into formidable difficulties: the obstacles to be overcome were — and are today 
and will be for years to come -apathy, factionalism, and sheer malice and, 
in some countries, economic and political weaknesses paralyzing action. 
The record of the North Atlantic Treaty Organizations achievements re- 
flects these difficulties; the goals set when NATO started operations fifty- 

five to sixty-two divisions in Western Europe by the end of 1953--have not 
been reached. Despite agreement in 1950 on German rearmament, “in prin- 
ciple,” there was no German army in 1954. .At the Lisbon Conference in 
February, 1952, the European NATO members, spurred by American urgings 
and the implications of the Korean War, made plans for a European army 
of 1.4 million men and 4,000 planes. In mid-winter 1952 1953, the European 
governments conceded that these plans had been overopt iinistic. At the time 
of this writing, the NATO powers have not discovered the formula for bridg- 
ing the gap between what military men say is neces.sary to defend Europe 
and what financial experts say these countries can afford for this purpose. 

The growth of European unity is inseparable from the development of 
American-European cooperation ; the former shared in the vicissitudes of the 
latter. Both European unity and the Atlantic community sprang from the 
same soil: Europe’s need for the support of the United States and the need 
of the United States for a strong Europe, guardian of the Atlantic approaches 
and partner in world economic development. In 1949, Congress called for the 
“unification of Europe” as an explicit objective of the United States. The 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 provided that the funds authorized for economic 
and military assistance should be used “to further encourage economic uni- 
fication and political federation of Europe.” In the MSA Act “of 1952, Con- 
gress “welcomes the recent progress in political federation, military integra- 
tion and economic unification in Europe and reaffirms its belief in the neces- 
sity of further vigorous efforts toward these ends as a means of building 
strength, establishing security and preserving peace in the North Atlantic 
area.” 
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Without American material support and moral impulsion, Europe might 
not have mustered the energies that went into the making of the new, supra- 
national institutions. Without the stirring of European imagination and the 
spontaneous surge of Europe’s c:ti)|(itive forces, American aid and suasion 
might have fallen upon barren soil. The instinctive search for Western unity, 
impelled by common fears and hopes, thus called forth simultaneously At- 
lantic and P^uropean institutions which were interdependent and rooted in 
the same necessities. 

Divergences arose over degree and timing rather than over the purpose 
of the efforts which were to lead to the making of a West united. It was, 
however, precisely these divergences on the Aon' rather than the wAaf, which 
weakened the West in the face of powerful divisive forces within and of the 
diplomatic and propaganda strategy of the Soviet Union aiming precisely at 
the defeat of that one project which would kill the communists’ hope in 
Europe: the unification of a free Europe including Germany. 

Perhaps the most important source of the tensions which assailed the system 
of Western alliance was the disparity of power bel\\een its members. The 
ancient mili^arv powers of Eiiiope, Britain and France, had emerged from 
the war far weaker than the> themselves — and, for that matter- -the United 
States had realized in the flush of victory. The \ery preponderance of 
American power and the auareness of Europe's relative weakness engendered 
among Europeans a psychological condition which can be likened to the 
“inferiority complex” of individual psychology. European nations looked to 
American power as the guarantee of their own security and yet feared that 
America would use that power to press for changes they viewed as too 
radical, or for the pursuit of objectives, especially as reizards the Soviet 
Union and the Far East, which they deemed too perilo”< This ambiguity 
haunted the makers of the institutions w’hich were to i ansform the new 
regionalism from a grand design into a working concern. The United States 
advocated vigorously what Europeans should have wanted to do themselves 
for their own good and now were hesitant to do precisely beiause the United 
States advocated it. The United States urged speedy action where European 
states wished to move slowly because, being moie conscious of the intricacies 
of ancient historical issues, they deplored Ameiican haste tending to over- 
simplify complex issues and thus to render them less tractable than they had 
been before American diplomacy had seized upon them. 

No wonder that the general advance upon the goal of integration has been 
broken by local retreats and has been stalk vl at various points! 

PROGRESS TOWARD EUROPEAN ''INTEGRATION" 

The Council of Europe. The (embryonic) Western Union of the Brussels 
Treaty vms barely one year old when it was superseded by the Council of 
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Europe. In October, 1948, the Consultative Council of the Foreign Ministers, 
created by the Brussels Pact, set up a committee representing the signatories 
of the treaty to ‘'examine and propose the measures to be taken with a view 
to realizing a greater degree of unity between the countries of Europe.” A de- 
cision was made to set up a Special Committee to recommend measures aimed 
toward this end. This Special Committee first met on November 26 in Paris. 
On January 20, 1949, it reported the failure of the British delegation to agree 
to a European consultative assembly, the British holding out for a ministerial 
council. The British feared an assembly would become a mere “talking shop” 
and that, by the French method of voting, communists could not be kept 
out. Upon the recommendations of the Committee, the Consultative Council 
agreed to a solution which compromised, at least for the time being, the dif- 
ferences of the French and the British project for European political integra- 
tion. The Consultative Council finally agreed upon the establishment of a 
C ouncil of Europe. The Council is composed of a committee of ministers and 
an advisory assembly. The committee is to function as an upper chamber but 
has greater powers than the lower chamber whose agenda it determines by 
two-thirds majority. It negotiates secretly, and is composed of member.s of 
ruling cabinets. The members of the assembly — their number, ranging from 
3 (Luxembourg, Iceland, the Saar) to 18 (France, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom), was fixed at 132 by an amendment in 1951 — deliberate publicly 
and are named by the parliaments of the participant nations. They have no 
legislative powers. The decisions of the committee are dependent u[>on the 
policies of individual governments. The committee i.s empowered to make 
decisions for all member states excejit in the field of national defense, but 
each member retains the right of veto. Sessions are to be held once a year 
for a period of le.ss than one month. As can be seen from this constitution, 
the Council is by ho means a supergovernment of the participating nations. 
It is essentially a body of coordination and discussion. The retention of the 
right of veto by members and the limited duration of its operations make the 
Council merely a symbol. The statute of the Council of Europe was signed 
on May 5, 1949. Strasbourg, France, was chosen as its seat. 

The European members of the Council were not identical with the Euro- 
pean signatories of the North Atlantic Pact. At the time of the former’s found- 
ing, Sweden, Eire, Greece, and Turkey participated in the Council but wTre 
not then parties to the Atlantic Pact, while Portugal adhered to the Atlantic 
Pact but did not join the f'ouncil of Europe. The Council was founded by 
Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Holland, Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Norway, and Sweden who on August 8, 1949, were joined by Greece, Iceland, 
and Turkey, and later by West (Jermany, and, as an associate member, the 
Saar. The Council obviously was misnamed; it should have been called 
Council of Agglomerated States in Europe. However, it was hoped that by 
1952 all the governments of OEEC would become members. Indeed, 1^^ Eu- 
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ropean Consultative Assembly voted on September 3, 1949, for a European 
Economic Union.^^ 

The European Payments Union — a first step toward economic union, 
though by no means a decisive one— was created in July, 1950. It was de- 
signed as a multilateral clearing system for intra-European payments. The 
United States made an initial capital contribution to get EPU under way. 

Schuman Plan. The precise form in which institutional unity in Europe 
could be effectively molded remained undetermined — largely because British 
and French concepts on European unity were at odds. This is one reason why 
ambitious proposals for an all-embracing federation have floundered. It was 
only slowly, within the framework of the security and economic assurance of 
a developing Atlantic Community, that six countries of Europe came to 
agree in 1951 and early 1952 to cessions of sovereignty that have laid the 
foundations for the building of a ‘‘European (.’ommunity of Six." 

The Coal and Steel Community (CSC), the first — and in some respects the 
most significant — step in this direction, was launched by die Foreign Minister 
of France, Robert Schuman, in iMay, 1950. He proposed that the coal and 
steel industries of France and Ciermany, together with thosg of any other 
European cOimiy willing to participate, be merged into a single production 
and market area and that supranational institutions be established to carry 
into effect their collective purposes. By August, 1952, this proposal, in the 
form of a treaty, had been accepted by the governments of France, Belgium, 
Italy, Netherlands, Luxemlhuirg, and West (termany, ralilied by the parlia- 
ments, and come into operation.^^ 

“Utreat emphasis is laid on the need for customs unions. I’nder modern conditions cus- 
toms unions can have only limited effect unless they are accompanied by the abolition of 
other i)Ianninc; devices, such (jiiotas price controls, allucation of materials, and by a uni- 
ricati<)n of currency, creilit. inve^^tinenl. and wage policie'- A retuin to at least a limited 
laissez jairr is a prcre(iui‘'ite of economic unification as i" the estab'Ishment of common 
economic policies in the fields that cannot be “decontrolled ” Clearly, Professor Haberler 
said, “economic unification is impossible without political unification “ The probability 
that the European nations will gradually abandon “planning” is fairly low\ Hence it 
w'ould seem to follow that there will be neither a political nor an economic unification 
unless it is imposed by force or foicetul persuasion. Small wonder that Professor Haberler 
concludes that “there will he no European union now or in our time”! See Gottfried 
Haberler. “Economic Aspects of a European Union,” in Woild Polities, Vol. 1, No. 4, 
July, 194Q, pp. 4,H-441. 

''See Donald C. Stone. “The Impact of U.S. Assistance Programs on the Political and 
Economic Integration of Western Europe,” American Political Science Reviem, Vol. 46. 
No, 4, DecembcT, 1052. The original Schuman Plan, brain child of France’s chief economic 
planner, jean Monnel, \\i\^ much modified in the process of intergovernmental negotiations. 
The CSC, as it now functions, i.s a federal-type organization. Its main organs are (l^ a 
High Authority; (2) a Common .\s.sembly; (3) a ouncil of Ministers; and (4) a Court 
of Justice. The High Authority i.s a kind of board of managers. Of its nine members, eight 
are chosen by the (Council of Ministers, the ninth member by the other eight The Common 
Assembly, which held its first .session in September. 1952, can, by a two-thirds vote, compel 
the members of the High Authority to resign. This is its chief substantive power. The 
Assembly meets once a year to hear the report of the Authority and to question its mem- 
tiers. The High Court has the powder to annul decisions of the High Authority ancitTominon 
As.sembly sffid has jurisdiction over appeals from decisions or recommendations of the High 
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The Coal and Steel Community reflects at once the progress of the Euro- 
pean idea and the ambiguity which dogs each step of its advance. Like the 
Council of Europe, it was planned as a truly autonomous, supranational, and 
federal body, linked to the peoples of the member states rather than to their 
respective governments. The High Authority was to have been truly sovereign 
within its domain. The interposition of a Council of Ministers, which had not 
been contemplated by the initiators of CSC, opened the door to the reaffirm- 
ation of the interest of governments as against the interest of the suprana- 
tional community. It is provided that *‘in all situations not expressly provided 
for in the treaty, decisions and recommendations of the High Authority are 
to be made subject to the unanimous concurrence of the Council.” It is this 
provision as well as other modifications of the original concept which con- 
siderably diminished the scope of the High Authority and gave rise to the 
criticism that the competence of CSC does not go much beyond the power 
exercised, albeit informally or clandestinely, by the private coal and steel 
cartels flourishing before World War 11. 

^loreover, the creation of CSC appeared to emphasize the emergence of 
a Little Europe within the Europe which is only one-half of all Europe. 
Great Britain, which first sought to hinder by diverse tactics the making of 
CSC which might become a formidable competitor of Britain's own steel 
industry, and then accepted a place as interested and accredited observer 
at the High Authority's proceedings, is not a member and liad declared its 
determination not to join CSC under any circumstances. Britain’s abstention 
tends to increase the preponderance of German industrial capacity. From the 
French point of view, one of the chief merits - perhaps the principal merit — 
of the original Schuman Plan was that it would have transformed the Inter- 
national Ruhr Authority, set up after World War II to control Germany’s 
mighty arsenal, into a collective and permanent body with voluntary German 
membership, thus creating a counterpoise to Germany’s power potential. 
The Coal and Steel Community, since Britain had not joined it, attained only 
part way the principal objective of French policy; the problem of Franco- 
German relationships, the core problem of European unity, remained sus- 
pended in mid-air. This unsolved problem was at the root of the difficulties 
besetting the European Defense Community, designed by Rene Pleven, 
M. Schumanns ministerial colleague, as the pendant piece of tlie Schuman 
Plan. If the political implications of the latter could be submerged in its 
economic-functional purpose, those of the Pleven Plan remained Impervious 

Authority submitted not only by the Council of Ministers or a member state;: but also by 
a private coal or steel company or association. CSC’s principal task is to cr^te a single 
market of coal and steel products, to eliminate restrictions within that six-nation market, 
and to regulate investments, price scales, production quotas, and, under certaiii conditions, 
wages. The text of the draft treaty is rendered in full in The Schuman Plan Constituting 
a European Coal and Steel Community, Department of State Publication 4173, European 
and British Commonwealth Series 22. Jean Monnet was named first head of the High 
Authority, which is seated at Luxembourg. a 
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to 'Afunctional” solutions because military matters involve, first and foremost, 
political considerations; the military security of the nation is the primary 
political concern of its government. 

The European Defense Community. The organizational framework of the 
European Defense Community was closely patterned after the Schuman Plan. 
An agreement was signed at Paris in February, 19S2, by the foreign min- 
isters of the Community of Six to merge their national forces into a single 
European Defense Force in which basic national units of troops of a unit 
strength of around 13,000-15.000 men would be integrated at the army-corps 
level.'" The supranational institution, the ED(,\ would be empowered to raise, 
equip, train, command, and finance such a force. 

The Consultative Assembly and Committee of Ministers at Strasbourg had 
given the scheme its blessings in December, 1951. The Foreign Ministers of 
France, West Germany, and the Benelux states agreed one month later to 
propose to their governments that a federal parliament be established— in the 
image of the Schuman Plan- -to super\dse both the of.„rations of the Coal 
and Steel Community and the Defense Community. At the Lisbon meeting 
of NATO, the North Atlantic Council approved the plan for the European 
Defense community and agreed to link the Defense Community to NATO 
by a .system of “cross-guarantees."’ Upon the signing of the European De- 
fense Community Treaty, the signatory governments proceeded to seek its 
parliamentary ratification and here the real difficulties began. Ratification, 
though it met with the vocal resistance o^* the opposition parties in the 
Benelux countries, was obtained by the respective governments. In Germany, 
Chancellor Koniad Adenauer won the Bundestag's approval of the treaty 
(May, 1953). The general elections (fall, 1953), contested mainly on the 
issue of Western Germany’s participation in ED(\ gave overwhelming vic- 
tory to Adenauers coalition government. The Bundesiaa voted (February, 
19S4) a constitutional amendment w^hich empowered tlv. government to 
proceed with the rearmament of Germany. Germany could go no further until 
France gave her assent. 

In France, parliament thus far — summer. 1954 — has failed to ratify the 
treaty. After the fall of the Pinay government and the retirement of Robert 
Schuman, a succession of cabinets retreated farther from the treaty and 
promised the opposition, the de Gaullists as well as the left, that the treaty 
would be renegotiated or embellished by protocols. The issue of the Saar, a 
territory detached from Germany in 1945 and in economic and foreign policy 
matters linked to France, entered the French as well as the German debate 
of the European Defense Treaty. The Frenta opposition to the treaty insisted 
that clarification of the status of the Saar, /.e., Germany’s irrevocable rati- 
fication of the Saar status quo, was to be sought as a precondition of French 

i^EDC is to be governed by a Commissariat, an Assembly, a Council of Ministers, and 
a Court of Justice. The Political Consultative As.scmbly is to meet once a yea/ and will 
be the sanlfe body as for the Coal and Steel Community. 
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ratification of the EDC treaty. Parliamentary opposition and the entangle- 
ment of the EDC treaty with all kinds of extraneous issues reflected (1) 
widespread popular reluctance to plunge into an adventure fraught with 
fundamental changes in traditional national attitudes, and (2) perhaps more 
important still, changing popular attitudes toward the overarching issue of 
world politics, Le., the American-Russian conflkt. Many Frenchmen could 
not shake off their fear of a resurgent, vengeful Germany; others appeared to 
believe that France should withdraw from a global conflict between giants, 
lest she be crushed — no matter which side won. And not a few Frenchmen 
insisted that France should revert to her alliance with the Soviet Union. 

The United States placed, especially after the outbreak of the Korean War, 
the greatest emphasis upon balancing Soviet military power in Europe and 
hence upon the rearmament of Germany. From the French point of view — 
and that point of view did not differ greatly from that of millions of Euro- 
peans who were not German- the major problem was how to balance a revived 
Germany's military power, once Germany was permitted -or invited- -to 
rearm. In this sense. French diplomacy can be said to have been concerned 
.single-mindedly with the inclusion of Germany in the W'est European com- 
munity for the very purpose of preventing a detached Germany from becom- 
ing a menace to France and her neighbors. This was, pc)lilically, the gist of 
the Schuman and Pleven Plans. 

It is the very profusion of functional schemes for the “integration” of 
Europe — the Little Europe of the Six and the half-Europe of Strasbourg — 
which tends to obscure the fundamental problem hampering European unity. 
The fundamental problem of Europe is not economic or even military ; it is 
political. 

It is then to the political problems of European unity that we must turn 
in order to grasp the transcendent purpose of scattered economic and mili- 
tary measures designed to defend Europe against threats from within and 
from abroad. It is this transcendent purpose — the making of a cohesive 
political structure — which is the warrant ff»r piecemeal measures such as 
.\merican subsidies, regional defense pacts, and customs unions. Without ac- 
complishing that purpose the costly efforts which have gone into the prop- 
ping up of a score of national economies and the military defen.ses of Western 
Europe will not achieve a durable settlement and will have to be repeated 
over and over again — until exhaustion puts an end to the aimless waste of 
dwindling resources. 

The Atlantic Community is a mighty reality ; strategic and ec(»iomic exi- 
gencies have traced its outlines. However, these outlines are as yet vague. 

For a thorough airing of French hopes and fears as regards Germany’s role -if any— 
in EDC, sec the parliamentary debates over the European Defen.se Treaty a.s reported by 
the Journal Offickl, Assemblee National, Fir.«^t Sesjiion (February, 1952, p. S8.S and passim). 
For the views of two eminent leaders of the opposition to the EDC treaty— one a German 
sodalLst, the other a de Gaullist deputy — see Carlo Schmid and Jacques SoustHle, “Organ- 
izing Europe: Dtssenting Opinions,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 30, July, 1952, pp.\31“5S3. 
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They cannot be otherwise because the most important questions concerning 
the scope of that community still remain to be answered: (1) Are Atlantic 
Community and European Union mutually compatible systems? (2) What 
is the position of the British Commonwealth with relation to either of these 
hypothetical systems? (3) What role is to be assigned to Germany? These 
are, to be sure, not the only questions -the problems of the Iberian Peninsula 
and of Asia within the context of that of the Western striving for unity may 
be considered almost as pressing — but if the first three questions are not an- 
swered, the others will most certainly not be answered at all. 

THE EUROPEAN DILEMMA RECONSIDERED 

The first question can be rephrased as follows: What is Europe? And 
what is that part of Europe that belongs to the Atlantic: (*ommunity whereas 
the rest of Eurojie does not? “ 

The French proposals submitted to the League of /iations on May 17. 
1930, by Aristide Briand'’ described European Union as a ‘‘federal bond 
establishing between them |the twenty-seven European states which were 
members of the League of \ations| a system of constant solidarity.” Bri- 
and s f)roi)osal specifically n*cogni/ed that the federal union "may in no case 
affect the sovereign rights" of the member states; its primary objective was 
that the nations inhabiting a certain geographical area should in some way 
cooperate, but not necessarily integrate theit social and political systems. 

Hriand's Europe broadly embraced an area reaching from the Aegean to 
the North Cape, from Li'^bon t(» 1 allinn, Riga, and Warsaw, Since it was 
to be subordinated to the League of Nations, the Soviet Union (which \vas 
elected a member only in 19 U) was virtually excluded. Ibiand's plan empha- 
sized regional military sec urity as the mam aim of the }j oi^osed European 
organization. It met with small sympathy in London, wheu* the Labor party 
under Ramsay MacDonald had returned to office in 1929 and sought to 
improve Anglo-Russian relations. The project did not get beyond the stage 
of discussion. Its conception and failure, however, can still serve as criteria 
to judge the validity of the Pan-European concept. 

Foi the e\|)osition of tho case for Kurope.in I'nion, see Allied M Bingham, The 
United States of Europe, New York, Ducll, Sloan & Pearce, 1940; Lord David Davies, 
.1 Federated Europe, London, Goll.mcz, 1940; W. Ivor Jennings, .1 Federation for UV.v/cni 
Europe, New York, Macmillan, 1940; Ahraham Wcinfeld, Towards fl United States of 
Europe, Washington, Ameiican founcil on Public .Affairs, 1942, Richard Coiidcnhove- 
Kalergi, Crusade for Pan-Europe, .New York, Puti ai, 104.i; and for the lebiittal sec Ross 
Hoflman, ‘‘The Atlantic Community”; Rudolf Schlesinger, Federalism in Central and 
Eastern Europe, l.ondon, 1945, especially Chap. 16, VV. T. R Fo\. The Super-powers, 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1944: and Raymond Aron, “Can Europe Achieve Political 
Unity,” Modern Review, Vol. I, No. 7. 

Memorandum sur Vorf^ani^ation d^un rSf^inie d'Union Federate Europeenne, League of 
Nations Document, 1930, VII, 4. The answers of the European governments are/6ontained 
in League %f Nations Documents, 19.10, VII, A 46. 
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Where does Europe begin^ where does it end? No one thus far has been 
able to define categorically the limits of Europe because no one could say 
convincingly — now less convincingly than ever — ^where Europe ends and 
Russia begins. If Russia is deemed a part of Europe, Soviet Asia too is a 
part of Europe and so may be Soviet China and Soviet Korea — patently an 
absurdity. If the Soviet Union and its Asiatic possessions and appendages 
were to join a European Union, then it would no longer be European but 
would be Soviet, and the operation would be climaxed by the absorption of 
the variegated United States of Europe by the monolithic Soviet state and 
its own steel-riveted, centrally governed “federation.'’ This was precisely the 
scheme for Eurasian unification of German Geopolitik, which would have 
made Soviet Eurasia a dependency of Europe. True, the Soviet Union, not 
Germany, would now play the role of “federating power ’’-—if such a develop- 
ment could at all be dignified by the label “federation.” As far as Britain 
and the United States are concerned, the results w’ould be the same: the 
Eurasian Empire of which Napoleon dreamt and which Hitler came danger- 
ously close to creating. 

The dilemma of the Soviet Union’s relation to Europe suggested a formula- 
tion which may be considered basic to the concept of European Union as it 
was understood, at the eve of World War II, by its most inlluential expo- 
nent: “The eastern frontier of we.stern culture lies along the Poli.sh-Russian 
boundary, as does the frontier of Christianity and of the European economic 
system.” This definition begs more questions than it answers. Not only the 
Russian boundary, but also the frontiers of the Soviet social and economic 
system have advanced deep into Europe. 

If in the east the frontiers of Europe are blurred by the sweep of Soviet 
power, they are no more sharply defined in the west. For it is difficult to 
characterize Great Britain as being more “European’' than is the Soviet 
Union. Undoubtedly Great Britain is one of the Western luiropcan nations. 
But are her cultural and economic affinities with Rumania, Hungary, and 
Poland, not to speak of Russia, closer than those which link together the 
English-speaking peoples throughout the world or perhaps even the Indian 
peoples, united as they are by India's lingua franca — English— with the peo- 
ples of the British Isles? As the Soviet Union embraces northern Asia, so 
Great Britain reaches across the world. A British world system that would 
federate with the European continent would be placed in a position analogous 
to that of the Soviet Union faced by the same contingency. It would either 
be absorbed by Europe or it would absorb Europe. The first al^rnative is 
the one England has rejected repeatedly by force of arms since ^e days of 
Cardinal Wolsey; the second alternative would mean the inte^ation into 
that world system of the 200 million peoples of Central and Eastern Europe, 
a process which, were it not wholly beyond the physical resources of the 

Richard N. Coudenhove-Kalcrgi, “Europe Tomorrow,” Iniernaiional Affairs, Royal 
Institute of International Relations, September, 1939 . 
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70 million people forming the white population of the British Common- 
wealth, conflicts with their historic and cultural outlook, and what is perhaps 
more important, with the strategic arrangements which Britain and her 
Dominions have come, by trial and error, to rely upon in supreme common 
danger. Neither Russia nor Britain could organize Europe without losing 
themselves in Europe or subjugating Europe, nor would they tolerate the 
organization of Europe by the strongest Continental state except by being 
forced to do so by defeat in a world war. 

The peoples of Latin Europe, who are as much Mediterranean, African, 
and trans-Oceanic as they aie Kuiopean, have not been able to defend or 
regain their independence in tuu world wars by their own efforts: they were 
saved — as was all Western Eiiiope- by the intervention of the English- 
speaking powers. ThN hol(l> Hue not only of hiance and Italy, but also of 
Spain and Portugal who, had (lermany been vKtorious, would have had to 
take whatever place Hitlei had been pleased to allocate to them in his Pan- 
Europe. 

Germany twice launihed. wuhin the litetime of one generation, upon the 
ventuie of uniting Europe ]\Ioie than any other state herclolore engaged in 
European conquest, .she ha^ been able to deiive advantage fiom her ideal 
position at the crossroads oi the European peninsula and athwart the north 
European plain which fat ilil ales movement from east to w'est and west to 
east. A united Euiope, of which a united Germanv pecjpled by the largest 
and most vigorous race of the Continent forms part, again may serve as a 
launching site for Cierman a^'tendatuy. All the experiences of the European 
peoples cry out against this solution. It may be the logical one from the 
point of view of economic functional" efficiency and much can be said 
in its favoi if Europe is viewed as a .system of economic reciprocity — but it 
meets insuperable objections, the psychological conditioning of Germany's 
neighbois in the school of tierman aggressiveness and a asiery, and the 
psychological conditioning of the German people themselves “who suffer the 
standing temptathm to seek leadership of an organized continent " A united 
Europ( of lohuh a united iUrniany forms pait and Britain does not and 
is not Unhid by fifin bonds eionomh, stiate^ic, and lultural — to the 
United States, is acuptahlv to no one but the Ginnans; a united Europe 
whhh has no place for Girmany is a contradution in terms. This, stripped 
of ideological deVor, is the real dilemma of European Union. 

The Idea of European Unity. The longing for a united Europe is not 
confined to a few thinkers and statesmen nor to any paitioular Euro- 
pean nation ; the idea that that unity should be safeguarded by political and 
economic integration, be it even at the sacrifice of long-cherished sovereign 
rights, has won a large and inrrea.sing following among the broad public in 
many European lands. So strong and spontaneous has been the public re- 
sponse to this idea, which ten years ^o agitated no one except a haiylful of 
intellectuaJs, that statesmen now acknowledge themselves deeply concerned 
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with the problem of European federation^ little enamored as they may be of 
the scheme. 

Some of the nostalgia for the unity of Europe is born of the decline. The 
age of European political hegemony and quasi monopoly of technology, and 
consequently of modern armament, has closed. Europe, from Warsaw to the 
Atlantic, is covered with ruins of cities, of national economies, and of states. 
Europe is a defeated continent. Though the true victors owe their science, 
technology, and ethical doctrines to Europe— just as the Roman-Hellenic 
world ‘^descended'’ from Greece—they are younger than pAirope. Both the 
Soviet Union and the United States are countries of great spaces and bear 
a lighter burden of historic past. Their civilizations are essentially futurist 
and optimist. Thus they stand apart from small and crowded Europe, whose 
peoples are bent over the past and mourn its lost splendors. Fhe feeling that 
Europe is in danger is arou.scd not so much by (he dissolution of old Euro- 
pean colonial empires as by the rise of the two Superpowers, each embrac- 
ing continents. It is in relation to the overawing might of the United Stales 
and the Soviet Union that thinkers and leaders propound the unity of Europe 
and seek to rouse the European peoples to awareness of their common cause. 

Perhaps no one has e.\pres.sed the longing and the will to European unity 
more eloquently than has Salvador de Madariaga, Spanish historian and rep- 
resentative of Republican Spain in the League of Nations. Maciariaga wrote 
in 1945: “Much of what is now" happening may be explained as a process 
whereby Europe is endeavoring to create herself. . . . 'Phis war is a world 
event and cannot be explained in mere European terms; but insofar as it is 
European, it is one of the birthpangs of the European naticui. ' 

Madariaga's united Europe ig the culmination of unitary trends of culture. 
In the period between the 13th and 14th centuries JCiirope wa.s very much 
aware of herself, owing mostly to the [)revalence of the Latin language 
throughout her territory. When Latin lost its European status— perhaps the 
most grievous, though indirect, consequence of the Reformation -Europe lost 
her sense of unity. Hence the sense of European unity must assert itself 
across the language frontier as well as across any other frontier. 

In this way, the process of European unification may be be.st compared 
with that of the unity of nations such as Switzerland, which has four lan- 
guage groups, or Belgium, which has two, or Spain, which has three. A nation 
which is built over several language frontiers and which, despite them, main- 
tains her unity for reason^ grounded on common sense and historical tradi- 
tion is more in harmony with the spirit of progress than the naive nation- 
alism which, like certain forms of extremist FlemLsh, Catalan, or Basque 
separatism, bases its claim to separate nationhood on mere community of 
language. 

Madariaga concluded: 

Salvador de Madariaga, Victors Beware, London, J. Cape, 1946, p. 153.*^ 
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The European appeal which the nazis advertised was in part sheer camouflage. 

But only in part. The spirit of unity is in the air of our epoch We must create 

a European commonwealth. The respite, the second great armistice which we must 
endeavour to transform into a permancnl peace, must be imbued with a strong 
European sense. Nothing short of a European standard must be allowed to move 
in Europe after the war. 

To this fervent plea may be added the observation that, though it is prob- 
able that the rise of the United States and the Soviet Union was inscribed in 
the nature of things, the logical consequence of superiority of population and 
material resources, Europe did not dpcline because of a drying up of the 
creative powers which had carried European civilization to the four corners 
of the WM)rld. In the arts and the sciences, in philosophy and literature, the 
most original and important contributions came, in our times, still from 
Europe. 1 he utilization of atomic energy was realized by the United States, 
but this feat was performed with the help of European scientists and as a 
result of their labors in the field cjf abstract research. Unt.l 1Q39, in any case, 
modern civilization bore the dominant impress of Europe. Europe’s break- 
down was not caused by senility. It was the result of the anarchy of her 
immense cream e forces, turning, as it were, back upon themselves. It was 
also the result of \\ ostern Eiirt)pe’s military weakness. 

But against these arguments, which .seem .so persuasively to call Europe 
to unity for the sake of I he very survival of its rich culture, .stands the indis- 
putable fact that Europe, at the height of its powers, never had the conscious- 
ness oj a seif as a political reality. 'I'here did exi.st a feeling of community 
up until the end of the ISth century: the European “concert"’ w^as linked to 
the similarities of monarchical regimes and agricultural economies. Among 
the aristocrats of birth and v\calth who governed the great powders in the 
19th century, there still existed the idea of a common civilization or, rather, 
social order. But that common order of things was rent in our times by the 
clash of ideologies which divided Europe between communi.st, fascist, and 
democratic peoples. Within the last thirty years new social groupings took 
over nearly everywhere from those that were crushed by economic crises, 
revolutions, and foreign conquest. The opposition between Western democ- 
racy and communism does not only divide the C'ontinent, but also the society 
of each nation. And there arc many additional cleavages; for example, those 
between socialism and liljeralism, between religious groiip.s, acute “class” 
struggles, and demographical complexities. 

Perhaps the peoples of Europe have more in common than thev think; but 
awareness of that community is the crucial .actor in the process of organiz- 
ing it. As things stand, the European exponents of Western democracy and 
European Union have a precise idea of what kind of community a united 
Europe is to be: so have the communists. It may, at some future date, suit 
the strategy of the Kremlin to call for the formation of the Union of Euro- 
pean Soviet Republics. But the communists will fight tooth and naiP against 
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European unity now under the tutelage of Western democracy, for they be- 
lieve, quite rightly, that European Union is not large enough a term to em- 
brace both Western democracy and Oriental despotism. 

But is there not a compromise solution: Europe as an ideological Third 
Force? Indeed, the idea of Europe as a neutral ground or ‘‘bridge^’ between 
East and West has found great favor among the intellectual circles in France, 
Britain, and Germany^® who envision the gradual transformation of the 
domestic social order by the workings of a Third Force, the coalition of mod- 
erate Marxist and non-Marxist (Christian-Socialist) parties. It is conceivable 
that Europe can work out, by parliamentary processes, a common system of 
partial socialization of the means of production and of state planning syn- 
thesized with private ownership in certain sectors of the economy and guar- 
antees of individual liberties. For reasons inherent in the techniques and 
politics of “planning," gradually increasing socialization would counteract 
the tendency to economic and political unification. 

That solution, moreover, could appease neither domestic communists nor 
the Soviet Union, Communist orthodoxy does not allow for alternatives to the 
communist blueprint of social evolution; social democracy is the unspeakable 
heresy of communist theology. The more Western socialism (.ime to appear 
as the valid form of European social integration, the more the 'soviet Union 
would denounce it as a philosophical deviation and a counterrevolutionary 
movement. That point is clarified with characteristic vigor in one of the 
letters addressed in 1948, by the Control Committee of the Soviet Commu- 
nist party to that of the Yugoslav ( ommunist party: ‘‘The peaceful develop- 
ment of capitalist elements alongside Socialism is a rotten and opportunist 
theory.” 

Whether in the domain of ideologies or in that of power politics, the idea 
of a united Europe is beset by the same contradiction. A divided Europe, 
buffeted by opposing forces, cannot move toward one pole without provcjk- 
ing a violent reaction from the other. Although the United States may accept 
a Europe for the Europeans on the sole condition that it not be communist, 
the Soviet Union will not tolerate a Europe that is organized without her, 
since she is certain that such a Europe will not only reject the salvation 
which Soviet orthodoxy seeks to press upon all peoples, but will be as menac- 
ing as was the Europe of Napoleon and Hitler. 

European Union versus European Economics. It may be objected that 
Europe even today, split as it is along the Stettin-Trieste line, is an eco- 
nomic unity. Does not the United Nations Economic Commission ‘fur Europe 
still officiate in Geneva, despite Russia's refusal to permit Eastern Europe 

” Walter Dirks, “Ein falschcs Europa?” Frankfurter Hefte, Vol .5, No 4, August, 1948. 
See also R. Strausz-Hupc, “European Attitudes towards United States Foreign Policy,’* 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political ScUnce, 1949; and the same author’s The Zone 
of Indifference, New York, Putnam, 1952. • 
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to participate in the Marshall Plan? Do goods not move in large volume 
across the lines of power-political cleavage? Do not the Franco-Polish, Anglo- 
Polish, and Anglo- Yugoslavian trade agreements, concluded during the first 
year of the ERP, bespeak the economic interdependence of Europe and spe- 
cifically, its dependence on “East-West Trade”? Did not, during the height 
of the Berlin crisis, December 1, 1948, the American military government 
on behalf of Western Germany conclude with Czechoslovakia a $40,000,000 
trade agreement? It is not proposed here to resume the discussion on the 
virtues and vices of “functionar’ integration. Cases on record are plentiful 
showing that nations warring upon each other managed to trade with each 
other, utilizing for the exchange of vital commodities the services of neutrals 
or of their own nationals engaged in smuggling, as did France and Britain 
during the Napoleonic Wars. Activities of this kind, needless to say, are 
wholly irrelevant to the topic of economic integration. 

Both the Marshall Plan and the so-called Molotov Plan were posited on 
the assumption of the revival of East-West European t^ide. The Marshall 
Plan countries were dependent upon the flow of grain, lumber, and coal for 
their economic development, while the Molotov Plan countries were dependent 
on the supply of machinery from the West for their plans of development. 
The proportion, however, of trade from the East in the total trade of the 
Western nations would be considerably less than the proportion of W’estern 
trade in the total trade of Pastern Europe, if the prewar flow of trade were 
to be revived. 

In the short run the nations of the Eastern bloc will encounter many diffi- 
culties. The pattern of the Molotov Plan begins to emerge in outline some- 
what along these lines: Russia will provide the industrial raw materials 
whereby East Germany, (V.echoslovakia, and Poland, as “workshops” of East- 
ern Europe, will industrialize the Balkan countries. Of the latter, Rumania 
and Hungary will be most closely tied to the Soviet Uiiion, which they 
supply with certain industrial raw materials. 

There is nothing in the nature of things to prevent the creation of an East- 
ern bloc as a single ecemomic unit. It has been said that such a project could 
never be achieved since the economies of Russia and the Danubian countries 
are not complementary, both having exportable surpluses of such products as 
grain and timber. If the industrialization of Eastern Europe proceeds and 
population increases, and if the population of the Soviet Union expands as it 

*®The Soviet delcRate on the U.N. Kconomic Commission for Europe proposed in May, 
1948, that a special subcommittee for the revival •' East-West inlra-Euiopean trade be 
set up (“E.C.E. Reaches Important New Decisions,” VniUd Nations Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 
11, June 1, 1948). 

2f»See “Trade Pattern for Eastern Europe,” Business Week, No. S.^7, Feb. 2, 1947; Vera 
Micheles Dean, “Economic Trends in Eastern Europe I-Il,” Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 
24, Nos. 2 and 3, Apr. 1 and 15, 1948; “Czech-Soviet Trade Post,” Central European Ofe- 
servrr, Vol. 24, No. 14, Aug. 15, 1947; and H. H. Dayrcll, “Bulgaria’s New E^rtiomy,” 
ibid,, Vol. J4, No. 6, Apr. 3. 1947. 
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is projected, it is quite certain that the Eastern bloc of Europe will need 
every bit of food and minerals it produces. There is little reason why in the 
long run these two areas, as the diversification of their economies proceeds, 
should not be able to merge into a single economic bloc with perhaps a few 
common surpluses, such as timber, and a few extraneous needs. Besides, eco- 
nomic unification can be carried out even if there is no complementary trade. 
Both the Ruhr and Silesia produce coal and are therefore “competitive.” Yet 
the two regions were joined in the one great industrial potential of Germany. 

The term 'Trade pattern” is commonly used as though these “patterns” 
were something immutable. When trade patterns of long standing are dis- 
rupted, there is no reason why new patterns cannot be established. Before 
the First World War Russia supplied many European nations with grain; 
after the war Russia no longer exported foodstuffs. Its former customers 
turned to southeast Europe and the Western Hemisphere. Such adjustments 
are painful but not impossible. After World War IT the reestablishment of 
East-West trade remains a desirable goal, but even if there were no ('old War, 
it would still be doubtful whether the countries of Eastern Europe could pro- 
duce a substantial exportable surplus. The various agrarian “reforms’* may 
cut down agricultural production precisely as they did in the Soviet Fnion. 
There is no question that the economies of the Eastern European nations are 
being reoriented toward the production of capital goods and armaments and 
toward the supplying of the Soviet I'nion. Vet the “trade pattern” would have 
changed even if there had not been the barrier of the “iron curtain.” 

All available evidence points to a far-reaching reorientation of East Euro- 
pean trade and integration of East European national economie.s within the 
Soviet orbit.‘^ Soviet theory and Soviet practice accord primacy to politics 
over economics, and nothing in the record suggests that Soviet policy will yield 
to economic logic — be its arguments ever so f)orsuasive as regards the “natu- 
ral” correspondence of East European agricultural surpluses and the industrial 
export capacity of Western Germany. 'Fo gamble on the revision of autarchic 
policies now vigorously pushed by the Soviet Union wherever its political 
power predominates, is to gamble on a revolutionary change in .Soviet thought, 
if not in the Soviet regime itself.-^ 

The need for European unity exists; the lack of power to realize it and 
the world political schism, too, are facts. The antithesis is real; it is posed 
by historic realities and the divided personality of European man. It is pos- 
sible, though not probable, that the contradiction can be overcome by another 
generation, and here the functional approach may prove its worth. Within 
the near future, however, the political unification of Europe is impossible — 
except by war. As a matter of fact, the slogan of European Union is a seman- 

See Nicolas Clarion, Le Glacis SovUtique, Paris, Somony, 1948, pp. 160-176. 

**For a presumably authoritative statement of the nature and objectives of Soviet 
economy, see N. A. Voznesensky, The Economy of the U.S.S.R. during World War //, 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1948, especially pp. 107-115. 
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tic flourish, and the most intelligent advocates of a federal solution for Eu- 
rope proceed on the assumption that all of Europe cannot be united. Thus, 
for example, Senator J. William Fulbright, sponsor of a resolution calling 
for a United States of Europe, plainly proposed a Western European federa- 
tion, to wit, a federation of those European stales who belong to the Atlantic 
Community.^^ That, too, is the frame of reference within which the integra- 
tion of Britain and the British Commonwealth can be meaningfully discussed. 

BRITAIN, THE DOMINIONS, AND WESTERN UNION 

Britain's foreign policy is now, as it has been for three centuries, to safe- 
guard her position in Europe and to maintain the security and well-being of 
her Dominions and possessions. The task of reconciling these two interests 
proves now, when the available res*)urces of Britain are strained to the limit 
ol her capacity, more difticnlt than ever. Yet its successful achievement is 
the condition of Britain’s survival as a great power and consequently, de- 
termines categorically Britain's attitude toward Western European Union. 
For Britain, the problem of her dual role is what it always has been, and 
geogra[)hy lim severely even in the aii -atomic age- -the alternatives of 
British foreign policy. Thi^ the aim of British policy is to preserve her in- 
tegrity as a European power and secure and strengthen her overseas connec- 
tions. 

When, in World War 11. the threat of (icrman victory receded, notably 
after the landing in Jtal\, liritish policy turned, for various reasons sooner 
and more delibenitely than that of the United States, to the problems which 
(Germany's defeat would create in Europe, It was evident that Germany’s 
collapse would leave a power vacuum in Euro[)e. Significantly it was a Do- 
minion premier who first suggested how that vacuum co^'d be filled. Field 
Marshal Jan Smuts of South Africa, addressing the Emph^* Parliamentary 
Association on November 25, 1945. proposed closer cooperation between 
Britain and the states of Western Europe. The Empire Salesman said: 

We have evolved a syst(‘ni in the Commonwealth which op)cns the door for devel- 
opments of this kind Today in the Commonwealth wc have a group of sovereign 
States working together, living together in peace and in war, under a system that 
has stood the greatest strain to which any nations could be subjected. They are all 
sovereign States, they retain all the attributes and functions and symbols of sov- 
ereignty. Other neighbouring nations, therefore, living the same way of life, and 
with the same outlook, can with perfect safety say: “That is our gmup; why are 
we not there? With full retention and maint, :uice of our sovereij^n status, we 
choose that grand company for our future in this dangerous world.” 

Since France and Belgium together with Britain are also Europe’s major 
African colonial powers, Marshal Smuls’s proposal envisioned in effect the 

23 J. William Fulbright, “A United States of Europe,” Annals of the American Academy 
of PolUicaltnd Social Scien *•, Vol. 2S7, May, 1948. 
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creation of a European-African empire with a population close to 400 million. 
Marshal Smuts emphasized the retention of full sovereign status. What he 
contemplated in 1943 was “a Union in Western Europe which would leave 
each member state a full master in its house.’' 

Though Mr. Bevin, in his pronouncement in Parliament on January 22, 
1948, did not reiterate Marshal Smuts’s emphasis on national .sovereignty 
and formally embrace the idea of Western Union, his words left the impres- 
sion of ‘‘judiciously considered imprecision.” Manifestly, Western Union, in 
view of the “breach between East and West, is a ‘I.eague for defense.’ ” But 
was it likely to fuse into an organic, federal union, superseding national sov- 
ereignties? This question the Secretary of Foreign Affairs did not answer. 
“If," he said, “we are to have an (»rganism in the West it must be a .spiritual 
union. While no doubt there must be treaties, or at least understanding, the 
union must be primarily a fusion derived from the basic freedoms and ethical 
principles for which we all stand. ... It is more of a brotheihood and less 
of a rigid system.” It is not surprising that this particular artifice of “judicious 
imprecision" failed to elicit a favoiable response on the pait of France, the 
principal Continental power of Western Europe and the United Slates, the 
principal sponsor of Western Union. 

Britoin's Problem. Foreign Secretary Bevin, goaded by criticisms ema- 
nating not only from France and the United States but British parliamentary 
circles irrespective of party aftiliations, made, on September 14, 1948, a 
spirited defense of Britain’s role in fostering Western European unity. His 
defense was partly that the Ignited States was overlooking the great British 
contributions to the Western European Union but mainly that European 
unity was practical only step by step over a long period and with the coopera- 
tion of the whole British Commonwealth. 

Both Mr. BeVin’s speech and the leading speech from the (Conservative 
opposition by Anthony Eden, which preceded it, traced the pcjstwar British 
conception of a new world-wide balance of power in which domination either 
by the United States or the Soviet Union would be made impossible through 
the existence of a great Third Force, consisting of the British Commonwealth 
and Western Europe. 

From these speeches emerges with .startling clarity the British scheme for 
a Western Union as a Third Force That Third Force, however, bears no 
resemblance to a European Union advocated under the same label by French 
and German thinkers and politicians. It is Atlantic, and not Continental; 
it is pragmatic, and not ideological. It cleaves with great fidelity to the 
scheme propounded by F'ield Marshal Smuts. Britain's spokesmen carefully 
avoided a reference to the institutional forms of the Union, contenting them- 
selves with the elastic term “association.” They could not do otherwise, be- 
cause the Dominions, although they had made it clear that they welcomed 

** Nicholas Mansergh, “Britain, the Com.'jonwcalth, and Western Union,” International 
Affairs f Vol. 24, No. 4, October, 194S, p. 493 and Passim. 
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all steps taken by the United Kingdom to help to restore “the shattered 
fabric of Western European economy, security and civilization,” had different 
ideas about Western Union, for the simple reason that it would in all likeli- 
hood affect them in different ways.**^ 

The position as regarded Europersu union of the Conservative government 
did not differ in any significant respect from that of its predecessor. Prime 
Minister ('hurchili s statements on the Schuman Plan and the European De- 
fense Community repeated in substance what the Labor government had said, 
in response to American exhortations, on the Council of Europe."^ Britain, in 
order to assure France and to appease American public opinion, declared her- 
self willing to maintain forces by the side of a European defense force, but not 
to become a member of the European Defense Community. Prime Minister 
('hurchills position was that a European Union, for which he had cam- 
paigned so vigorously in 194o as offering the only possible bulwark against 
Russia, had been superseded by the development of NATO embracing 
the United States and (‘anada and therefore appealing more to the British 
than a purely Continental (ombination. 

It is a of conjcclure as to whether Sir Winston ('hurchilFs call, 

May 11, 1952, for a four-power conference (Britain, the United States, 
France, and the Soviet Union) ‘'at the highest summit” and his allusion to 
a new' ‘‘Locarno" was an attempt to assert Britain's diplomatic leadership, 
or whether he intended to take the sting out of EDC, i.r., to assure the So- 
viets of the nonaggressive character of the arrangement. Sir Winston said: 

... I do not believe that the immcn.se problem of reconciling the security of 
Ru.ssia with the freedom and safety of Western Eurnpe is insoluble. . . . 

The Locarno Treaty of 1925 was in my mind. It was the highest point reached 
between the two wars. ... It was based upoi; ibe simple precision that if Ger- 
many attacked France we should stand with the French, and if Frince attacked Ger- 
many wc should stand with the Germans. The scene today, its scale and its factors, 
is widely different and yet I have a feeling that the master thought which animated 

For an analysis of Dominion reactions to the Atlantic Pact, sec “Commonwealth and 
the Pact,” The Economist, Mar. 26, 1049, pp. 54.S-546. 

-‘‘•See the Labor Party’s pamphlet, European Unity (the “Dalton Hrown Paper”) issued 
in 1951: “Britain cannot join a European Union because of her Com: mnwealth ties. . , . 
Furthermore, there can he no BritEh commitment to a Plan ISchuman Plan] which will 
include the unnationalized indii.strics of other nations UViferw Europe tannot unite until 
there are sorialisi governments in power in those nations desirous to unite.” (Italics are 
the authors’.) Sec a).so Ancurin Bevan, /« Place of Fair, Nc\v Yoik, Simon and Schuster, 
1952, for British (left winp) Labor’s case against F 'ro[)fan Union, against United States 
leadership in the affairs of the West, and against Anurican emphasis on arms rather than 
economic aid. For a British view' of EDC as a kind of waiting room through which Ger- 
many mu.st pass in order to gain admission to N.ATO and for Britain's relation to EDC 
as well as European federal government, see Chatham House Study Group (Donald Mc- 
Lachlan), Atlantic Alliance, London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952, pp. 
102 and 126/. 

27 Sir Winston Churchill, as quoted by Byron Dexter, “Locarno Again,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 32, Nff. 1, October, 195.), p. 34. 
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Locarno might veil play its part between Germany and Russia in the minds of those 
whose prime ambition is to consolidate the peace of Europe as the key to the peace 
of mankind. 

British popular sentiment — fear of atomic and thermonuclear war, grow- 
ing restiveness under United States pressure and wide Anglo-American di- 
vergences on the problem of Korea— may have prompted Sir Winston’s 
initiative. In all likelihood, his try for a negotiated settlement with the Soviets 
reflected not only British home opinion but also Commonwealth sentiment. 

This brief survey, though it hardly scratches the suiface of the compli- 
cated and shifting alignments of that vast, informal and, not infrequently, 
ineffable organization, the British Commonwealth, does not suggest a syn- 
thesizing conclusion. Here, too, as in the case of the idea of European unity, 
the task of finding a common denomiiidtor of political integration is beset 
by formidable contradictions between “is” and “ought.” The British dilemma 
transcends European ptoblematics 

Mackenzie King, the former Premici of Canada, drove to the core of Brit- 
ain’s postwar problem when he spoke of “leagues of free peoples ’ for which 
Western Union should be the pattein. However, Western Union would be 
the keystone of a larger system. It is precisely the immense scope of the 
concept of Atlantic Community which accommodates a set in it} svstem in 
which Western Europe, the Commonwealth peoples, and the \ nited States 
can unite and reconcile their varied interests, leagues within a ‘ league of free 
peoples.” 

The quandaries of British policy were not reviewed here in older to dimin- 
ish the importance of Western European Union or to declare it iniixissible 
of achievement. It is an evolutionary step without which other steps leading 
to the execution of a laiger design cannot be taken It is not impossible, it 
is, as Foreign Secretary Bevin put it, “a long and tedious and difficult job ” 
If the Atlantic Community is taken as the master plan, then the odds and 
ends of the scheme for Western European Union fall into their place, just 
as the concept of the Atlantic Community resolves the basic contradiction 
of British policy. 

THE WEST AND GERMANY 

Though the analogy takes considciable license with peoples and places, 
it can be said that what Commonwealth relationships are to Britain, the 
German problem is to Wtetern Europe. For the German pioblem, too, en- 
genders a species of schizophrenia. Germany is no ’ess a country of 
Western Europe than, let us say, Holland, and the Rhine is indubitably 
Western Europe’s most important river and joins its waters to those of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Yet Germany is also of the East, and the plains of Prussia 
merge, without serving any warning that the geographer can perceive, into 
the Baltic plains which| in turD| broaden into the vaster plains of Russia. 
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As regards her cultural and political history, Germany exhibits character- 
istics which are no more or less “Western*^ than are those of, let us say, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Italy, and, for that matter, France — depending what historical 
epoch one chooses as the most significant one for striking a sensitive balance. 
Germany, her cultural landscape as well as her philosophy, literature, and 
art, bears the impress of Western Christianity; yet the barbarian has breached, 
in our times, the fragile walls of the ethical citadel, and it was Hitler’s Ger- 
many that struck the most vicious blow at Western civilization and opened 
the gates of Europe to Asian despotism in its modern guise. It is not proposed 
here to press further along these lines of reasoning. They lead to dilemmas 
as complex and as profound as is the problem of Western man, cast adrift 
from the haven of eternal verities onto the turbulent currents of materialist 
civilization. Politically, they lead nowhere. 

The political and strategic questions which have to be answered now are 
these: Must Germany be inlograted into a Western European Union in order 
that that Union may “live’ ? Can Germany be so inter^-ated? and, if not all 
of Germany, how much of (Germany? Thus baldly stated, the German prob- 
lem lacks some of its exciting philosophical implications as, for example, the 
vaporous enianations of the collective “German Mind,” but it becomes tract- 
able. It differs in this resj)oct only little from the general problem of inter- 
national politics, which is to solve the problems that can be solved and to 
improvise arrangements for living on tolerable terms with problems that can- 
not be solved. 

In a fashion, the working arrangements devised under the Marshall Plan 
already answered the (juestion as to whether Western Europe can or cannot 
exist without Germany. Patently, Western F.urope cannot. The geological 
formation of northwestern Europe, the juxtaposition of Rhineland coal and 
Lorraine iron ore, meshes the heavy industries of Germany, France, Belgium, 
and Holland into an econcnnic unity. That unity is reinforced by intercon- 
nected waterways, rail and road systems which, in large measure, conform 
to topographic formations. The power system of Western Europe has been 
developed as a combine of German, French, and Swiss thermoelectric and 
hydroelectric resources. More important still, the distribution of plants, labor 
force, and skills form a pattern which can be altered only by interventions 
requiring colossal investments. 

In this respect, German heavy industry in its capacity as producer as well 
as consumer is of vital interest to such “intermediate" and specialized pro- 
ducers as Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. France, of all European coun- 
tries, can least afford to forgo imports from Western Germany. Germany 
stood first in Britain’s trade with the Continent, and the bulk of that trade 
was in manufactured products and industrial raw materials. To insist on 
Germany’s contribution to the economic life of Western Europe is to labor a 
truism. But it is necessary in order to decide whether Germany or does 
not “belaig” to Western Europe and hence to the Atlantic Community, 
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Can Germany be integrated in a Western European Union, and, if not all 
of Germany, how much of Germany? Soviet foreign policy and the incor- 
poration of the Eastern German “popular democracy,’^ proclaimed as the 
German Democratic Republic on October 7, 1949, into the Soviet orbit gave 
a categoric answer. At the time of this writing, the answer still stands. The 
partition of Germany cut off the 48 million inhabitants of Western Germany 
from one-half of the arable land of prewar Germany, It is the diversion of 
the agricultural surplus of Eastern Germany and Eastern Europe away from 
Western Germany, formerly the most important market for that surplus, 
which accounted for the chronic food shortages of the West German indus- 
trial centers. Countries of Western Europe, such as Holland, Britain, and 
Norway, are now more dependent than in prewar years on overseas food 
imports. Their food supply was and will be tied to their overseas trade. The 
food deficit of Western Germany introduced an unprecedented clement into 
the postwar economic situation of Western Europe. 

It is unrealistic to assume that the food surplus — if any- -to the east of 
the European partition line will again revert to its prewar markets.-^ Soviet 
commercial policies in Eastern Europe merely hastened long-standing trends 
which were inscribed in the population statistics of Eastern Kiirope and it^ 
pattern of progressive industrialization and urbanization. In this sense, Hil- 
lers attempt to conquer Eastern Europe was an attempt to capture markets 
and sources of supply that were slip[)ing from Germany’s grasp. 

Thus there remains, by the force of circumstance, only one alternative, 
and that alternative suggests a new form of European economy: the integra- 
tion of Western Germany with Western Europe and, in the last resort, with 
the Atlantic trading sphere. The question put into economic terms is this: 
can 48 million Germans, in order to gain their livelihood an<l contribute to 
the well-being of their Western neighbors, replace the markets they lost in 
the East by new markets in the West? 

The question put into political terms is this: can the Western neighbors 
of Germany, especially Britain, be expected to accede to the consequent ex- 
pansion of German trade and industry? For such expansion is fraught with 
obvious risks not only to their own respective competitive position in world 
markets but also to their military security. 

The Marshall Plan and subsequent American grants, EPU and CSC, were 
addressed to the first question with ctmsiderable success up to date, though 
no one can now say whether American economic policies and the coordinating 
efforts of Western Europe will succeed in answering the question conclusively. 
The second, the political, question can only be answered politically, that is, 
by political and military guarantees. To expect that Germany’s Western 
neighbors will yield vital national interests, political and military, to a com- 
mon and exacting task, without being guaranteed against military and po- 

This is the assumption stated in the Report of the Paris Conference on the Marshall 
Plan, Chap. VI, Article 119, as published by The New York Times, Sept. 24, 194T, pp. 25 28. 
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litical aggression, is to ignore not only European aspirations in particular 
but human nature in general. 

It is a truism to say that coexistence within a geographically and eco- 
nomically interdependent area of peoples belonging to the same culture re- 
quires voluntary collaboration. Yet this truism sums up the Western Euro- 
pean-German problem. That problem, pared down to practical politics, is 
first and foremost that of Franco-German relationships. 

Germany: The French Point of View. The French approach to Germany 
is matter of fact. Compared with the wide swings, if not to say, the dramatic 
reversals, of American and Soviet policies toward Germany, the French atti- 
tude stood out because of its consistency and directness. No re.sponsible 
French politician proposed the razing of German industries and transforma- 
tion of Germany into an agricultural country; no French statesman promised 
the Germans “unity,” to wit, the reestablishment of the Rmh, or the restora- 
tion of their prewar industrial capacity. French demands remained the same 
throughout three postwar years enlivened by violent gyrations not only in 
U.S.-Soviet relations, but also in the course pursued by the United States and 
the Soviet Union in German\'. 

These del. Id lids were control, decentralization, and reparations. The prin- 
ciples of control and decentralization were incorporated in the London Rec- 
ommendations on Germany of June 7, 1^48, agreed upon by the United 
States. Britain, France, and the Benelux stales. To a large degree these 
French demands were met by the Bonn constitution, ratified by the West 
German states (Lander) on May 20, 1949, by the virtual splitting of the 
Reich into two (lermanies. and by the establishment of the International Au- 
thority for the Ruhr. Vet the constitutions and policies of both Germanics 
leave little doubt that the Uiermans still strove for (Jerman unity. 

Though France stuck to her principal demands, French policy evolved 
considerably. When asked for his views, General de Gaidie, then still Presi- 
dent of the French Provisional Government, declared with commendable 
bluntness: “We do not want any more Reich," and Georges Bidault's MRP, 
incidentally backed on this issue by the French communists, demanded the 
political separation of the Ruhr and the Rhineland from Germany. By con- 
trast, French policy in 1948 and 1949 signified a realistic adjustment of 
French demands not only to the Anglo-American points of view, but also to 
the novel position of AVeslern Germany as an important member of the West 
European recovery team. 

It can be argued that French policy revealed a deplorable astigmatism. 
Was Germany still the principal threat to i rance in a Europe that was con- 
tested ground between the extra-European superpowers? Ha.s Germany not 
become France’s “natural ally”? 

28 For a more comprehensive treatment of these problems, see R. Slrausz-Hupe, “France 
and the German State,” Yale Review, Vol. 38, No. 2, 1Q49; and William DJtbold, Jr., 
“The ChoiA in the Ruhr ” Foreign ASairs, Vol. 27, No. 1, 1948, pp. 117-128. 
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Each of these questions implies more or less formidable objections to what 
may be called the “French point of view” on a German settlement. Yet these 
objections do not impinge materially on the tenacity of the French conception 
if one recognizes its roots in the deep subsoil of European experience.*'^’ 

A united Western Europe without Germany is a contradiction in terms, 
and the great majority of Europeans — be they French, Dutch, or Norwegian 
— recognize full well the role the (ierman people will have to play in a viable 
Western European community. Vet their fear— which, be it noted here, is by 
no means typical only of the French - lest the |3otential energies of the larg- 
est European population group be again gathered in a new bid for domination, 
is a fact beyond dispute. Hence the degree to which a German settlement 
eschewed those features- -a heavy industry freed of all external controls, 
and a IFcArwac/i/ with its own general staff — which were considered, rightly 
or wrongly, as the conditions of organization for aggression, was taken by 
Germany’s neighbors as the criterion of (Germany’s qualification for mem- 
bership in a Western European Gnion. The provisional Bonn constitution 
was considered siiftlciently "safe ’ to admit W'estern Germany as an “associ- 
ated" member of the Council of Europe. Germany’s adherence to the Schu- 
man Plan was considered sufficient guarantee against the use hy (i(‘rmany of 
her industrial potential as an instrument of political domination. 


GERMANY AND THE DEFENSE OF THE WEST 

So long as large Soviet forces remain in Europe, Western Europe needs 
defense in depth. This means holding (iermany as far east as po.-^sible. 'Thus 
military plans for the defen.se of Europe must necessarily include (iermany.’' 
It is obvious that without the (ierman area of maneuver and (ierman in- 
dustrial and manf)ower resources, defense in depth is impossibh*. If attacked, 
the forces of the Western Allies, unsupported by the (iermans, would have 
to withdraw beyond the Rhine and iKis.sibly the Pyrenees. The .\llied forces in 
Germany depend for their lines of communication on the gorid will of the 
German people and their government. The position of NA'l'O forces in Eu- 
rope is not secure as long as Germany has not become a loyal ally of the 
West. No one knows this better than the .Soviets: the chief long-term aim 
of the Soviets in Europe is to win (iermany as an ally or a.‘; a subservient 
neutral through offers of unity, markets, and frontier adjustments at Poland’s 
expense and through threats of devastation, if not total annihilation in a 
third world war. 

Soviet policies accord with the hopes and fears of many (Germans of whom 
only a negligible number are communists. Soviet offers strike responsive 
chords in the hearts of those Germans who as patriots would pay any price 

See Rene Courtin, “French Views on European Union,” International Affairs, Vol. 25, 
No. 1, January, 1949, pp. 8-22. 

M. J. Bonn, Whither Europe, New York, Philosophical Library, 1952, p.«13S. 
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for the reunification of the fatherland even if it were to entail what they 
believe would be only temporary concessions to communism; who side in- 
tellectually and morally with the cause of the West but resent the inequalities 
of Germany’s status in the Western community and view German unity as 
the precondition of Germany’s resumption of her rightful place in the world; 
who abhor war and view even subservience to Russia as the lesser of two 
evils; and who hope for the restoration of the lost provinces to the east to 
their rightful owners, the millions of refugees now eking out precarious exist- 
ences in Western Germany. And there are finally those Germans who believe 
that they are clever enough to strike an advantageous deal with Russia and 
that a united Germany would be strong enough to keep her independence 
and remain safe if both Western and Russian troops withdrew. In brief, if 
Western statesmanship cannot resolve the prolilem of Germany within the 
context of Western unity and if a (German government were to insist on work- 
ing for (ierman unity, even nn the terms offered by the Russians, then the 
Western .\llies may be confroiuefl by movements of political resistance in 
(Germany which would make their position to the east of the Rhine untenable. 

It is this consideration which triggered the efforts of the United States to 
bring Ge-nia.iv into the Western camp and keep it there. This objective 
could be achieved by either of the two approaches; (1) to bring a rearmed 
Western Germany directly into NATO; or (2) to bring Western Germany 
into a West Kuropean military combination and to link that combination 
by diverse arrangements to NA TO. The second aj)pr()ach was ch()sen. It was 
chosen because, had (iermany been given full NA I O status, France would 
not have ratificcl the Treaty of (iermany or any other treaty according Ger- 
many sovereign status and the right to rearm. Ihe circuitous approach of 
the Kuropean Defense Community represented the victory of the French 
point of view. 

The French with virtual unanimity concluded that Grnnany, were she 
allowed to join XA'l'D. would obtain complete freedom of military action and 
would be entitled to demand a general .staff and a defense industry. And this 
is preci.sely what French public opinion rejected categorically. In KDC, the 
Germans were asked to forgo these demands because the other members 
themselves agreed to accept re.striclions upon their military freedom. Yet all 
members, excej^t (]ermany, were members of N.ATO. In NA'FO councils, they 
could hence discuss problems affecting (iermany without Germany being 
represented. This arrangement, which was hardly improved by the proposal 
that EDC and N.\T() should hold joint sessions and that the ('.ermans should 
be repre.sented in matters concerning thei • /u// ouiy in thost , w^as patently 
absurd. Germany was invited to furnish nearly one-third of the EDC con- 
tingents, yet not to raise her voice in the deliberations of N.XTO, the top 
organization of Western defense. The only basis on which Western Germany 
could be expected to agree to this discriminatory provision was that EDC 
would be absorbed in the ultimate federation of its members, if not in that 
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of all the members of the Strasbourg Council, The principal burden of the 
responsibility for completing the structure which they themselves designed 
and advocated, rested upon the French. Admittedly, EDC was a means for 
bringing (Germany into Western defense and yet balancing her power by the 
joint power of France and her Western neighbors, i.e,, to make German re- 
armament “safe.” In EDC, Western Germany accepted military and po- 
litical conditions which, in a matter of a few years, would place her on 
terms of equality with France. To seek to revise these conditions downward 
and to perpetuate, by diplomatic means or simply passive resistance, West- 
ern Germany’s status as a defeated former enemy rather than an ally played 
into the hands of those German factions who opposed closer ties with the 
West, and thus into the hands of the Soviet Union. 

EDC could solve the problem of how to join German power to the ag- 
gregate of the free world’s power in Europe without embittering the Cier- 
mans and repeating the mistakes which, after World War I, weakened the 
Weimar Republic and alienated the German masses from democracy as 
well as cooperation with the West. For EDC would .safeguard Germany’s 
neighbors against the unilateral employment of a reconstituted (German aimy. 
Behind the EDC project was the political movement for Eur(jpcan unity, the 
Council of Europe, the Coal and Steel Community, and plan^^ for the pooling 
of transport facilities and agricultiual production. Behind EDC stood not 
only NATO but the greatest productivity and the greatest purchasing power 
of the world. Integration of Western Germany into a larger European po- 
litical and economic framework would call for a termination of those politics 
and economics of fear which have belied what has been creative and “Euro- 
pean” in the French diplomatic response to the challenge of the German 
problem. The French have been mistaken in ascribing their defeats at the 
hands of the Germans to German industrial and military superiority rather 
than their own inability to organize their own cf)nsiderablc resources ef- 
fectively and to recapture the moral vigor which once made Fiance all other 
nations’ peer. 

Vet to burden France with the .sole responsibility of solving the German 
problem, whether by ‘ sublimating’’ German power in EDC and accepting 
even the contingency that EDC’s spokesman in NAl’O councils might be a 
German, or by compromising the Saar issue, is to dispose ali too lightly of 
the responsibility that rests upon the United States and Britain. It is by no 
means certain that European integration can compensate Western Germany 
for the temporary renunciation of German unity, which, in Gcmian eyes, is 
a terrifying price to pay for political equality with their Western neighbors 
and for the two-edged concession of remilitarization. It is certain that Euro- 
pean integration cannot compensate Western Germany for the markets lost 
in the East and cannot supply the outlets for an economy that must not only 

** Bonn, op. cU,, p, 146 . 
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provide for the livelihood of a population standing 20 per cent above the 
prewar level but also keep alive Western Berlin , the isolated, but morally 
strongest, bastion of the West. The survival of Western Germany as a viable 
economic unit and as a democracy, politically, militarily, and spiritually 
securely tied to the West, depends on the most intense cooperation with the 
entire Western world and not merely with her Continental neighbors. The 
restoration of free trade throughout the free world, the removal of trade re- 
strictions, especially those imposed by the United States and British Common- 
wealth, and free access of (German goods and skilled manpower to world 
markets, especially the markets of the Americas and the underdeveloped 
countries, these are conditions as essential to the solution of the ‘^German 
problem’' as is the transcendence of narrow and obsolete concepts of national 
security by French statecraft. 

It can be seen from the above discussion that the German problem, as it 
appears to Germany's neighbors to the West, is fraught not only with enor- 
mous economic difficulties— the reorientation of German trade— but also with 
psychological complications— the anxiety neurosis engendered by German 
aggressiveness. 

Analyzed against the background of current conditions, with Russia stand- 
ing poised at the Elbe River, these controversies about Germany have become 
purely academic. Granted all the worst assumptions about innate German 
aggressiveness, the sober fact remains that even a reunited Germany does not 
pos.sess the war potential of 1939. Poland took away about one-third of Ger- 
many’s warmaking powers. Nor does the Saar any longer constitute a part 
of Germany. For the duration of the Russian danger, there will hardly be 
a German reunion — except under Soviet overlordship or as a result of profound 
change in United States and European views as to the nature of Soviet in- 
tentions and how to cope with them, in which case NA 1*0 and EDC will 
have lost their meaning. Hence the only Germany that could join the Western 
nations is the Germany of Bonn, and the war potential of Bonn Germany 
is smaller than that of France and Benelux combined. The resurrection of a 
genuine German threat must be preceded by the elimination of the Russian 
threat and by the retreat of Russia behind the Pripet Marshes as well as 
by a new partition of Poland in which Germany regains the Oder territories 
and Silesia, These are possibilities of the far distant future for which nobody 
can plan today. True, every solution of the German problem entails great 
dangers, but the security and well-being of Western Europe must be planned 
against the primary threat which comes ficm Moscow and not from Berlin, 
let alone Bonn. The future cannot be built by perpetuating the tensions of 
the past. There must be an end to every conflict. The time is ripe for the 
liquidation of the hereditary Franco-German enmity. 

The inclusion of Western Germany in a Western European Uniop» has be- 
come imperative. Yet the joining together of the German economy and Ihe 
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economies of Western Europe is not a matter of simple arithmetic. It is a 
revolutionary process which creates new opportunities and new wants. 

The problem of Germany viewed as a Euro|)ean problem is no longer as 
refractory or as absurd as it is when treated in isolation — as it was at Ver- 
sailles in 1919 and at Potsdam in 1945. But it still looms forbiddingly on 
the broader plans of Western European integration. Under the broad canopy 
of the West — Western Europe, the Americas, and the British Commonwealth 
— 48 million Germans can find their place; the German settlement will be a 
“long and difficult and tedious job ’ but one which the 400 million peoples 
of the Atlantic Community together with the majority of the world’s re- 
sources can manage. To fail in this “job’’ would not only imperil their 
security, but spell out their abdication as a creative civilization — as adver- 
tised by Soviet propaganda and, not so long ago, by Nazi pro|)aganda. 

Germany: Europe's Neutral Ground? But can it not be argued that the 
“job” need not be done at all, and that the most practical expe‘dient — most 
practical because it would rid both the United States and the U.S.S.R. of the 
German problem — is to exclude Germany from the Western am/ the Eastern 
orbit? This solution, the neutralization of Germany, is based on the assump- 
tion that by withdrawing their forces simultaneously from (ierrnany, the 
United States and Russia would leave (ierrnany a neutral ground, and that 
it would be in their mutual interest to insure the permanent demilitarization 
of Germany 

The inference this solution suggests is that West and East would find in 
the common task of controlling (ierrnany that ground of cf)llaboration which 
had crumbled under the pressure of the contlicting policies of their respective 
military governments in (iermahy. (ierrnany is conceived as a sort of vacuum 
which is to insulate West and East from each other. 

But is not the vacuum which was left by the collapse of [)ower in central 
Europe among the potent causes of the East- West crisis? And is it not the 
nature of a vacuum that pressures from outside converge upon it? 'Fhe main- 
tenance of a neutralized Germany would call for a degree of self-restraint «)n 
the part of the great powers which they have so far not exercised and which 
great powers are generically incapable of exercising— even when they are not, 
as they are now, animated by ideological antagonism. 

See Walter Lippmann, Thr Cold War: A Study in U.S. Foreign Policy^ New York, 
Harper, 1948, p. 5. See aKo James P. Wail)urK, Germany- -Bridge or Battleground^ New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1947, pp. 234/. For the French case for a neiitruli/fd Oermany, 
unarmed and uncommitted to West or East, see the running commentary of Le Monde, 
Paris, the leading FVench neutralist daily journal, advocating not only neutralization of 
Germany but— presumably by a U.S.-British -French -Russian pact- of all of Europe in 
the West -East conflict. See cs()ecialiy Le Monde^s discussion of EDC on F^b. 9 and 11 
and Oct. 19 and 20, 19.')2. For the English case, see the mischievous New Statesman and 
Nation, Feb. 9, 1952. For the German case, Schmid and .Sou.stelle, op. cil., and Fritz 
Baade, “Entscheidung zwischen drei Deutschland-Konzeptionen,” AussenpoUtik, Septem- 
ber, 1952. 
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Moreover, this solution reflects a sovereign but dangerous indifference to- 
ward the aspirations of the German people. The only way in which their 
aspirations could be safely ignored would be to impose on Germany a quar- 
antine far more stringent than has been suggested by the Morgenthau school 
of thought. Under less rigorous conditions the internal political alignments 
of Germany would inevitably seek contact with corresponding alignments 
abroad, and, inversely, major political movements abroad would, by this 
osmotic process, impinge on (German domestic politics. 

In brief, the same centrifugal forces which, as we have seen, strain against 
the unification of C ontinenlal Europe, would upset Germany's internal bal- 
ance. Germany would thus become not Phi rope's “neutral ground'^ but its 
cockpit, its ideological Balkans. Obviously, this problem would not exist were 
the tension between the P"asl and West to subside. At present, the East-West 
rift is, to .say the least, Dot confined to the conflict between the Western 
powers and Russia over llie future oi Germany but cuts by its vertical and 
horizontal extension through f)olitical society everywheri . 

A country can stay neutral only when (1) it is so strong that it can de- 
fend itself .:’»rrpssfully against its potential antagonists and thus defend its 
neutrality with its own might, or (2) its geographical position is so .strong 
that violation of its neutrality would be too costly (Switzerland), or (3) its 
geographical position is too remote to matter in the conflict between major 
antagonists (Afghanistan). In each case the whole population must desire to 
stay neutral in order to make the most of the basic conditimi permitting the 
country to stay neutral. \one of these basic conditions apply to (jermany, 
and the German people, or even a slim majority of the (lermans, are not 
neutral in the East-West (onllict. 

The neutralization of (Germany would require the withdrawal of Western 
and Soviet forces from German soil. This, precisely, ha.^ the principal 
aim of Soviet policy in Europe. For the withdrawal of Western forces would 
(1) reduce the area of Western military domination in continental Europe 
by one-third, while Ru.ssia would give up a negligible fraction of its 
European domain ; ' ' and (2 ) unleash open political and social conflicts which 
are now contained by the presence of armed forces and which the far-reaching 
changes in the social and economic structure ol Eastern (lOimany, inspired 
and enforced by the Soviets, may have rendered irreconcilable."" Germany 
would be imbedded between two hostile economic systems, (iermany would 
have to be either self-sup|)orting or would have to be so modest an economic 
prize as not to tempt either the West or Russia to seek it. Ihese conditions 

See Erich Oethleffsen. “The Chimera of German Neuliality,’' Foreign Afairs, Vol. .^0, 
No. S, April, 1952, p. 569. 

On the widening gap between the economic and social systems ol Vvestern and lL,istern 
Germany and its ominous implications for German unity which might turn into unity - 
in-chaos, see Peter Nettl, “Economic Checks on German Cnity,” Foreign ASain, Vol. 50, 
No. 4, Jul>^, 1952, pp. 554 "^65. 
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do not apply to Germany. If vigorously enforced, economic neutrality would 
mean that Germany could not obtain large-scale investments from the West, 
».e., from the only party to her neutrality that has capital to spare. The re- 
sult would be a decline in the German standard of living and the strength- 
ening of the forces that could drive Germany mto the arms of communism. 
German neutrality has little to recommend it to the Germans, except a tem- 
porary respite from world conflict, entails none but adverse consequences for 
the West, and is pregnant with immense potential advantages for Russia. 
No wonder that the neutralization of a united Germany, even an armed one, 
was the theme song of successive Soviet peace offensives. It will remain the 
principal objective of Soviet diplomacy and propaganda designed to split the 
Western alliance, to drive U.S. power from Europe, and to establish in Ger- 
many the forward base for the drive toward the domination of all of Europe. 

The German problem must be analyzed also from the point of view of 
preventive diplomacy, which is no less important than creative diplomacy. 
The West may be unable to decide what it should do with Germany: there 
should be no doubt as to what the West does not want Russia to do about 
Germany. An alliance with Gerntany has been a recurrent objective of .Soviet 
foreign policy. .A German-Russian alliance would constitute the supreme 
danger to the survival of the Western world and to the independence of the 
Western nations — regardless of the ultimate development of Russo-German 
relations. Such an alliance encounters many obstacles which arc similar 
in nature to the diflkulties obstructing cooperation among Western na- 
tions and Western understanding with Germany. Vet a dictatorship is less 
inhibited in overcoming such hindrances than a democracy which operates 
by consultation. In the past, 4espite frequent close cftoperation. the dream 
of the Russo-German fusion never materialized, essentially because the Rus- 
sians did not want to be dominated by the Germans. They need no longer 
fear such a possibility. A future Russo-German alliance would be dependent 
on the willingness of the Germans to play second fiddle. Hence ( 'icrman psy- 
chology is a major key to the practicality of such an alliance and to the 
future of peace in the West. Under these circumstances. Western policy must 
avoid provoking a psychological reaction which would make a Russian alli- 
ance palatable to the Germans. If the West discriminates against the Ger- 
mans, whether as traders in world markets or as soldiers in Europe’s defense, 
the emergence of a pro-Soviet attitude may follow as a matter of course. The 
German boat must be anchored to the West le.st it float to the Eaft, There is 
a community of interests between Germany and the West ; it will liot be used 
to advantage by half measures and by looking backward to past aggressions. 
Policy must be directed to the future. East but not least, the democratization 
of Germany, a foremost Western war aim, cannot be effected except through 
the integration of Germany into the Western system. 
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THE WESTERN COAAMUNITY 

The postwar world has witnessed confusing and muddled attempts to 
organize the “good society.” With bewildering speed the Western nations 
adopted and discarded “solutions.” J'hey started out enthusiastically to build 
the United Nations, only to realize that it would not work under the con- 
ditions of a bipolar political world. France and Britain concluded alliances 
with Russia, only to discover that they had bought no security. Bilateral 
alliances in Western Europe were transformed into the Western Union of 
Britain, France, and Benelux. But it became apparent that the Western 
Union could not solve its problems, and more specifically could not devise 
a system of Continental defense, without the support of the United States 
and Canada. Hence the Atlantic Pact. That Pact in turn revealed the short- 
comings of any modern, pi/n/y military alliance: namely, that such an alli- 
ance cannot attain its end without political, economic, and military integra- 
tion. Hence the Council of Europe, the Schuman Plan, and EDC. The end 
is not yet. These various organizations — and a host of others, including the 
Pan-American defense scheme- -have not been, and cannot be, coordinated. 
They left many vital problems unsolved, including their administrative and 
political machineries, which are as yet unworkable. It is ea.sy to condemn 
these improvisations as the gropings of muddle-headed politicians. Vet these 
frantic efforts also show that the Western community is wakening to its re- 
sponsibilities and trying to solve its problems through experimentation. They 
exhibit all the characteristics of creative endeavor, together with its disap- 
pointments and slow progress. It is not easy to wrest order from chaos. The 
only ciuestion is, will there be enough time to complete the creation? 

Not only philosophers in general but political philos(»phers in particular 
are prone to di.scover a formula of progress, showing that ;!u world is grad- 
ually becoming more and more to their liking. The procedure is simple; the 
philo.sopher first decides which are the features of the existing order which 
accord with his preconceptions and which do not. Then, by a careful selec- 
tion among the facts, he persuades himself that the process of change is 
subject to a general law leading to an increase of what he likes and to a 
decrease of what he dislikes in the existing order of things. Having formu- 
lated the law of progre.ss, there is little else ft>r him to do but to design a 
system. Then he turns to the audience and invites it to participate in the 
new system, ratify its ideal constitution, and live happily for ever after under 
that system, and condemns all those who 'o not grasp the inevitability of 
things to come as he sees them as numbskulls and reaclii)naries. 

Lest this particular and unlovely kind of utopianism be imputed to the 
foregoing arguments on the prospects of the Western community, let us 
hasten to say that it is not inevitable and that it would not nece^arily— 
should it ■come into existence — establish a world order under law And thus 
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universal, lasting peace. Since Western civilization has never achieved po- 
litical unity, no precedent exists. The forging of closer political union would 
necessitate a sacrifice of sovereign rights on the part of some of the world’s 
oldest and proudest nation-states and, perhaps more important still, a high 
degree of self-abnegation on the part of those groups whose interests are 
vested in sovereign rights and who stand to lose economic advantages, ad- 
ministrative jobs, and honorific emoluments. 

For such feats of national and personal unselfishness there is hardly any 
precedent. The difficulties caused by Europe’s historical diversity; the frail- 
ties of the British Commonwealth, the most effective international organiza- 
tion yet devised; ant! the ambiguities of even the most perfect settlement 
that can be imagined for Ormany, have been reviewed all too briefly in the 
preceding pages. None of the difficulties are insuperable in logic. None can 
be overcome without an abiding sense of puipose, by keeping “the great 
objective of union in sight." No one can now say whether, given that sense 
of purpose, they can be overcome with a degree of simultaneity in order to 
close ranks against the rising pres.sure of opposing forces. 1'hough each of 
these problems calls for the sober skills of statesmanship, the ultimate ques- 
tion of Western unity has to be given by an act of faith. Each novel form 
of social organization springs from an r/;/ urf of jalth. There was little prece- 
dent to guide the makers of the Tniled States. The Republic was burn from 
a chance encounter of necessity and accident transformed into a meeting of 
destiny by a creative act of faith. 

The successful creation of viable institutions presiding over the military 
safety, economic well-being and cultural development under freedom is not 
foreordained. It will not solve*all world problems. But it can solve the one 
which Western civilization faces here and now: the problem of life and death. 

A More Perfect Union. Federation is one of the great inventions of po- 
litical theory. It has been developed and perfected in America. It served 
admirably such new political associations as the thirteen newly created states 
which first joined together to fight the War of Independence and then made 
common cause in order to surmount the economic and political crisis that 
war had left in its wake. Federal experiments are, as a rule, inspired by a 
.sense of kinship and a will to unity. Or the federal experiments are imposed 
from above, as in the case of the Soviet Union, which managed to transform 
the Tsarist state, dominated by Russian autocracy, into a “federation” of 
national states, each dominated by a state Communist Party controlled in 
turn by the party hierarchy of the Union and thus the autocrats of the 
Kremlin. 

Barbara Ward, The West at Bay, New York, Norton, 1948, p. 261. This brilliant book 
advances a compelling argument for a close political and economic association of the 
We.stern nations of Europe, in close cooperation with the United States, and calLs for a 
“reaffirmation of faith” in the Western idea of freedom. • 
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The ideas of federalism and concentration of powers (centralism) are 
contradictory terms. It is the foremost liberal task of our times to strengthen 
the power of the free nations while guarding jealously that separation of 
powers which sets bounds to arbitrary government and guards the right of 
peoples, be they great or small; of social groups, be they strong or weak; 
and of men of all creeds, classes, and professions. 

Ihe West is still far from achieving that diversity in unity and that unity 
in diversity which would give it strength in war and prosperity in peace, and 
safeguard human freedom at all times. So much has been achieved toward 
the meshing of Western resources that it is easy to cultivate a false sense of 
comfort and security. However, the indisputahly remarkable advances on 
the road toward unity will prove to have been made in vain if the ultimate 
goal has not been reached. At the time of this writing, it seems as if energies 
were ilagging and the Western peoples were straying from the road that 
could lead them into a new epoch of their history. Perhaps the West has 
fumbled its greatest opportunity. Perhaps it is true that all that men can 
learn from history i.s that men never learn from history. 

W'hat ar^ the le.ssons ^^hich the last few years can teach us? They are 
these: 

1. Unification must be a iiiajf)r and deliberate political act. 

2. Unification cannot be achieved by piecemeal and roundabout ap- 
proaches. 

.P Unification cannot be brought about as long as its manifold implica- 
tions have not been thought through and proper methods have not been 
devised for dealing .sysleinalically with its principal problems. 

The proliferation of institutions has served to becloud rather than to 
clarify the basic is.sue: political unification versus functional • integrations" 
from which sovereign stales can withdraw whenever the> choose to exercise 
their sovereign discreiinn. Perhaps this issue could have been met had the 
United States, at the height of its influence after W'^rltl W’ar II, pressed 
dngle-mindedly for W’estern unity; perhaps the issue would not have arisen 
had not the West luiropcan states, di.ssimiilating their re.'^ervalions, side- 
tracked the quest for unity onto roads which, notwithstanding their elaborate 
markings, lead nowhere, i'here is a C^mncil of Europe : it does not govern 
Europe. There is a European Payments l-nion; Europe's economy is still 
divided into national currency and tariff systems. There is the blueprint of a 
European Defense Uommunity ; there is no European army. More important 
still, the two countries that should be the i Hars of the Western Community, 
the United States and Britain, have failed not only to accord their views on 
the kind of unity- Atlantic, European, and world-wide— they want, but 
also to coordinate their diplomatic, economic, and military policies. The diffi- 
culties of reconciling the interests of the United States and the British Com- 
monweal*, with its informality of association and aversion to rigid commit- 
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ments, are great and numerous; the difficulties of reconciling the interests 
of the English-speaking peoples with the nations of continental Europe are 
staggering. But to admit defeat would be to accept the decline and fall of 
the West. Western unity is not one of several alternatives. It is the one and 
only alternative to defeat. Hence the task of creating a real, a working West- 
ern Community is the ultimate test of Western statecraft. To pursue the 
ultimate goal calls for purposefulness, but also for great elasticity of method 
and tolerant urbanity. The statesman who will lead the way will have to 
wrestle with innumerable known and unknown difficulties. By the time he 
has reached his destination, he will have shed the excess baggage of formulas 
and blueprints with which he set out on the road. 

The goal is the unity of the Western Community. That community is a 
reality, just as communist Russia and contested Asia are great realities. A 
maze of economic agreements, defensive alliances, and political pacts now 
covers, albeit untidily and oddly, the Atlantic region. Beneath it we can dimly 
perceive new forms of political organization. It was the comfortable delusion 
of a utopian philosopher that the need creates the organ, and that necessity, 
recognized by intelligence, realizes itself inevitably. Circumstances obstruct 
as much as they favor new developments. The record of the past tends to 
determine the present — until circumstances intervene. The final answer to 
the unique challenge now confronting the West must be given within a brief 
span of time by this generation of Western peoples. 


THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES REAPPRAISED , 

The United States succeeded in revitalizing W^'estern democracy, its policies 
and power, by a series of bold and grand measures. The Marshall Plan, 
NATO, and Point Four are superb examples of imaginative statesmanship. 
Since 1947, the United States pursued a policy toward Europe that was cou- 
rageous as well as sensible because it recognized, despite formidable opposi- 
tion — sometimes vicious and devious, sometimes merely obtuse, but always 
unrelenting— the key position which Germany holds in the system of Euro- 
pean defense. The United States has reached some of its objectives and come 
within sight of the others. Yet somewhere at the halfway mark of the course 
set by American policy, the success of the entire undertaking seems in 
doubt. Stalin died. His successors launched what by then should have been a 
familiar offensive combining peace appeals with political and militery opera- 
tions. The ranks of the Western alliance wavered. Clamorous voices called 
for a four-power conference, for a relaxation of the armament effort, and for 
“independence’' from United States initiatives. The American ^'resident’s 
speech of April 16, 1953 (“The Chance for Peace”), spelled out on what basis 
an agreement with the Soviets could be reached. Though the clamor sub- 
sided, fissures in Western unity, heretofore hidden beneath formal diplomatic 
unanimity, had become visible to all who cared to look. What are the causes 
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which underlie what seemed like Europe’s ominous estrangement from the 
United States? 

Disparity of Power. Following World War II, Europe found itself faced 
with problems, particularly economic, which were insoluble without the assist- 
ance of the United States. Recognizing its dependence, Europe began to re- 
sent its position, and to seek independence from the benefactor. Tradition- 
ally, Western culture has meant the pursuit of individual freedom. E!conomic 
well-being and independence have been sought as a prerequisite for the enjoy- 
ment of that freedom. National self-determination and national ‘ sovereignty,” 
its international counterpart, have been accepted as expre.ssions of that free- 
dom. However, as these policies toward which Europe is driven, and w^hich 
are associated with American policy, are seen to entail less self-determination 
and, because of the costs of rearmament, less economic well-being, as well as 
increased dependence economically and militarily upon the United States, 
the defense of Western culture becomes less meaningful to America’s Euro- 
pean allies. Europe is disillusioned by World War II, is fearful of becoming 
the battlefield of World W ar III, and mourns her failure to solve such in- 
ternal problems as overpopulation, inflation, inadequate housing, unemploy- 
ment, and tfr “dollar .shortage.*’ She finds it, therefore, more difficult to rally 
to the support of American programs for the detense of A\'estern culture. 
S[)ccial-interest groups find it easy to advance their own ends behind the 
cultural and ideological smoke screens of anti-American propaganda and the 
growing ranks of its eager audience. 

Psychologically, Europe may be diagnosed as suffering from an inferiority 
complex. This complex seeks a psychological release: Europe seeks to prove 
not merely her “equality'* but her “superiority** to the United States in those 
fields which still permit competition, /.e., culture and diplomacy. This desire 
nas been channeled by European political factions into two distinct move- 
ments closely akin to each other — nationalism and ncnualism. Europe’s 
extreme Right and Left are, paradoxically, nationalist ami neutralist. They 
converge upon the common ground of questioning o; opposing American 
leadership in Europe and throughout the world. Nationalism and neutralism 
are themselves ideological products of the divisive forces which threaten the 
internal stability of European society, i.c., the growing pressure of overpopu- 
lation, the continuing proletarianization of the middle classes, the weakened 
state of organized religion as a spiritually and politically cohesive force, and 
the masses’ loss of a belief in the future. 

Both these movements seek the creation of a Third Force in Europe which 
would theoretically attain two objectives namely, independence from the 
United States and avoidance of war with the Soviet Union. It is significant 
that opposition to American judgment is most emphatically formulated by 
those nations which once enjoyed substantial power— Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France. It is comparatively negligible in Italy, despite^a large 
communis^ party in that country. It is even less of a factor in the Scandi- 
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navian countries, which, like Italy, do not draw revenue and prestige from 
overseas sources as do Britain and France, or possess the strength of Ger- 
many’s strategic bargaining position. 

Divergence on Policy. It is the Soviet threat that drives Europe into 
further dependence upon the United States and, therefore, into resentment 
of American policies designed to meet that threat. Europe, faced with internal 
unrest, would like to feel that the threat could be met without large-scale 
rearmament, without a curtailment of the supposed benefits of East-West 
trade, and without the resurrection of competitive (ierman economic and 
military strength. This political quandary suggests all kinds of more or less 
fantastic solutions. For example, according to the Labor Left in Britain, the 
Soviet threat is primarily economic, social, and political — and only second- 
arily military. It is contended that the Atlantic Pact, which is called an 
American guarantee of Western Europe, is already adequate to deter the 
Soviet Union militarily. The situation is basically the same in Western Or- 
many. German nationalists and neutralists take different stands as regards 
U.S. policy, but they do so for identical reasons: both exploit jiopiilar resent- 
ment against the policies which the U.S. pursues in order to “contain " Russia, 
and the risks and sacrifices those policies entail for (Germany. 

Objections to American policies in Japan, ("hina. and the Middle East 
derived, although more obliquely, from the same basic attitudes and reason- 
ing. For e.xample, the British insisted that America was not dealing [)r()pcrly 
with the issue of recognizing Red ('hina, despite the fact that (he latter has 
systematically snubbed the envoy W'hitchall so hopefully di-^patched. 'Phe 
British w^re further disturbed by the fact that the United States persuaded 
Japan to recognize Nationalist ('hina while Japan w^as still under .\merican 
control and before the restoration of full sovereignty gave her the independent 
power to choose between the two Uhinas. Behind this reproach was the British 
desire to save investments in ('hina and to channel Japanese economic com- 
petition into the larger market of (‘hina, thus allowing Britain, the sterling 
area, and the Commonwealth a wider opfxjrtunity to better their economic 
position and free themselves of dependence upon American aid. Moreover, 
Europeans (chiefly the British) were highly critical of American conduct of 
the Korean War and feared that American policy w^ould lead to W^orld W'ar 
III. In the Middle East, both Britain and France faced an increasing loss 
of economic resources and prestige as the United States refused to align 
itself with their colonial policies in those areas. 

The fact that European attitudes toward American policies may be traced 
to a felt loss of national sovereignty, to resentment of ecemomic dependence 
upon the United States, or to a pernicious combination of the two, points 
up the need for a more articulate expression of the Western culture in 
whose defense these policies have been formulated. European countries, as 
well as the United States, might be brought to make greater sacrifices of 
“sovereignty” and narrow economic “acivantages” if a stronger ps3tf:hological 
bond could be drawn between them. The failure of the United States to re- 
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linquish vested economic advantages, as reflected in its tariff and immigra- 
tion practices, reinforces the attraction of economic determinism and of those 
“disintegrationist” philosophies which fatten on Europe’s real ills and are 
exploited by Soviet propaganda. Economic determinism and disintegrationist 
philosophies drain from Western culture its intrinsic sf)cial and political 
values. Without belief in these values, United States- European relationships 
appeal as a mere struggle i>etween the decaying empires of Britain and 
France and German territorial ambitions on the one hand, and an emerging 
American global hegemony on the other. 

Some of the tensions might have been alleviated if the United States had 
consulted more frequently with European powers over particular issues and 
publicized diplomacy-by-consultation. The timing of American moves, as 
well as the wording of official statements on policy, did not always receive 
adequate consideration in terms of European sensibilities. 

'rhe United States conveyed the impression that the Soviet threat was the 
principal motivating factor behind its European policies' Since the assump- 
tion of continued Soviet aggressiveness was not susceptible of rigorous proof 
or refutation, it w^as a templing target for the irresponsible attacks of various 
European fai hais such as the British “Bevanites,” the French and German 
neutralists, the German socialists, and the followers of diverse neofascist and 
anti-American movements. It was argued that the United States must come 
to the aid of Europe in its own interest and that, therefore, Europe’s mili- 
tary .security w'as guaranteed no matter what domestic and foreign policies 
Europeans may choose, 'fhese groups appeared t*) argue that it is only they 
who can make their respective countries strong enough to be independent of 
the United Slates, while paradoxically they assumed that the latter must 
guarantee Europe’s territorial integrity. The fallacy of this ary,umcnt should 
have been exposed to Europeans. 'Fo do so, the United states should have 
revealed its own underlying a.ssumptions, namely, that ’ne building of a 
W'estern community, irrespective of the Soviet threat, was a good move in 
and of itself, and that America's rise to a position of leadership marked the 
present point in the cultural development of the Western community. Such 
assumptions will not be prtwed valid by the synthetic creation of a new* 
ideology. The validity of these assumptions will be borne out by what the 
United States does and does not do. 

The best propaganda U)r winning and keeping friends, as well as for con- 
founding one’s enemies, is the propaganda of the deed. This does not mean 
that the United States should not speak with a strong voice. But it must 
speak clearly. Americans cannot inveigh ag. *nst the iniquities of totalitarian 
bureaucracy and, at the same time, speak to Europe through the thousand 
mouths of a resident bureaucracy, which, though not totalitarian, exhibits a 
propensity for red tape hardly surpassed by its counterparts on both sides 
of the iron curtain. Americans cannot proclaim their devotion to freedom if 
they lock ^heir own borders to immigration and trade. The United Stales 
cannot assume, in .Africa, the pious pose of anticolonialism, and, at the same 
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time, admonish its friends to do battle for those of their colonial possessions 
in Asia which happen to be strategically important in the American scheme 
of defense. 

That American policies have sometimes been too hastily conceived and too 
brusquely implemented and that the United States has, by its own hands, 
helped to compose a picture of truculent and bureaucratic arbitrariness that 
does not correspond to the real and engaging character of the great mass of 
its citizens, does not mean that the United States must don sackcloth and 
ashes and abdicate its leadership. It most certainly cannot surrender leader- 
ship to Britain. The balance of power policy pursued by Britain in the 
interwar period, playing a resurgent Germany against an exhausted France, 
bears a great, if not the principal, responsibility for the disaster of World 
War II. Whether British statesmanship can resist the temptation to maneuver 
for a winning position between the United States and Russia depends in part 
on Britain's discretion and, to a far greater extent, on the resolution and 
skill of American statesmanship. N’either Britain’s policy in 1938 toward 
Hitler and Germany’s rape of Czechoslovakia, nor Britain’s policy in 1950 - 
1954 tow^ard Mao Tse-tung's China, furnishes a guidance that the United 
States should follow in its relations to the Soviet Union and the world. 

The United States may have fewer staunch friends than Americans would 
like to believe. All the more reason that they be given .American support and 
that the United States should not seek to buy what cannot be bought: friend- 
ship, loyalty, and strong hearts in common danger. The prevention of war 
demands an effective alliance of the strong. At the root of NATO’s weakness 
is American hesitation to affront the susceptibilities of the weak and to trans- 
form a (theoretical) system on paper, hampered by the irresolution of the 
least effective members, into a fighting alliance capable of guaranteeing the 
security of the strong and the weak. The weak may become strong; old and 
proud military nations may recapture their traditional vigor and will. But the 
United States cannot safely adjust its pace to that of the halt and the lame 
but rather mast seek to create conditions under which the strong can deploy 
their strength so that the stricken nations can reconvalesce and recover. 

Perhaps no other country in history was ever confronted by so vast a task 
as the making of Western unity and its defense against terrible dangers in 
this age of conflict over the very future of mankind. This is a task requiring 
deep understanding of the souls of nations, the resolution to lead the way 
and the willingness to set that living example that is the most solid token of 
leadership. ' J 
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Chapter 29 

THE WEST AND THE WORLD 


A recent study defined the long-term aim of the Atlantic alliance as the 
“hegemony of the West.” * There will be no security for the free world in the 
foreseeable future unless its forces are stronger than those of its totalitarian 
opponents. This means that the power of the United States and its allies must 
be not only equal but superior to that of the Soviet Union and its allies. As 
for material resources and reserves of skilled manpower, technological equip- 
ment and scientific knowledge, the West can more than hold its own com- 
pared with its antagonists. But these are latent potentialities that must be 
brought to life in order to create power-in-being. The West has not yet mar- 
shaled its resources efficiently. It has not yet created military and political 
organizations that are incontestably superior to those with which totalitarian 
dictatorship wages its wars of varying temperatures. Nor has the West been 
able to take the moral and intellectual measure of the forces confronting it. 

The West is not united. The best that can be said about the situation here 
and now is that the West is groping for the organizational fognula which 
could give it strength in unity. A beginning has been made to solve imagi- 
natively problems which can he solved and should be solved in concert so 
that the West may become aware of itself and acquire the habit of common 
action in a common crisis. NATO, the defense of .Asia, technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas, Pacific Pact — these are the training fields of the 
Western team. But these tender shoots of unity-to-be are constantly in 
danger of being blighted by even a light frost spread, in the forms of peace 
offensives and sundry strategies, by the Soviets. The hope for “coexistence” 
does not die easily. 

“Coexistence*’ on the basis of the present distribution of forces is impos- 
sible. Peace can be kept only if (I) the distribution of potential forces is 
changed decisively in favor of the West, and (2) the Soviet regime changes 
or Western initiative succeeds in changing it by pressure and persuasion. If 
these changes cannot be brought about, there is only one other; alternative: 
the free world will undergo change until it ceases to be free. Sin^e the West, 
not to speak of the rest of the free world, has not attained unity in the face 

' Chatham House Study Group (Donald McLachlan), Atlantic Alliance, London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1952, p. 134. 
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of the common threat, it is only the United States that can cut the Gordian 
knot of the problems posed by ^‘coexistence.” 

In the present stage of “coexistence,” the state of the free world is highly 
unstable. The European half of the Atlantic system creaks and groans omi- 
nously under pressures that are not so much political and military as psycho- 
logical. The countries of the Middle East and in South and Southeast Asia, 
with their inchoate political structures and economic backwardness, are so 
many tempting targets for Soviet aggression and penetration. If tlie weakness 
and disunity of the free world were less pronounced than is argued in these 
pages, even then it could not be shown how the peoples of the free world 
could “coexist” witli the Soviet bloc without the material contribution and the 
political leadership of the United States. Thus the problem of “coexistence” 
comes to rest at the doorstep of the United States; no one else can solve it. 
To accept “coexistence” and with it the present highly unstable state of the 
free world is but to abet its further disintegration. 

“Coexistence” of the United States and the Soviet Union, i.c., avoidance 
of war in the present world situation, is dependent on the intentions of the 
two governments, on their ability to live up to their intentions, on their poli- 
cies, on develo imcnls in other parts of the world, and on the changes which 
these governments and their regimes undergo as time goes on. To a certain 
extent, the United States has the capability to enforce “coexistence,” i.e., 
Soviet abstention from aggression, through superior military and economic 
strength. It is doubtful, however, whether the Soviet government has the 
capability to adopt a policy of true peace, as distinguished from a policy in 
which nonviolent conflict techniques are employed for the purpose of Soviet 
expansion. Such a policy would require internal relaxation in Russia, includ- 
ing reduction of armaments and greater concentration on the production of 
consumers’ goods, and hence some decentralization of political and economic 
power. Whether the Soviets can take this risk, which might lorcc far-reaching 
politital reforms and entail the overthrow of the regime, is doubtful. If they 
do, the structure of the Soviet regime would have undergone substantial 
change. There is little historic evidence showing that an ideological and 
minority dictatorship is capable of basic reforms. The past offers many exam- 
ples showing that oppressors must keep on being oppressors until they dis- 
appear. 

Developments in other countries, such as the war in Korea and disturb- 
ances in East Germany in 1953, may have repercussions on American or 
Soviet policies, depending on the interests involved. The world situation is 
in flux, and the Soviets do their share to kee: it so. If they should turn single- 
mindedly to the many problems of their own country, gradually release the 
subjugated peoples from their rule, and disband international organizations 
like the communist parties and communist-controlled peace movements, the 
world situation would improve and the chances of “coexistence” would grow. 
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Coexistence with Russia is possible, but whether it will be possible also 
with the Soviet government depends on the development of that regime. This 
regime is undergoing some modification, but the direction of these changes 
is uncertain and their extent is as yet insignificant. So long as the Soviets 
continue to push forward with their various programs of expansion, coexist- 
ence in the sense of a permanent policy of “live and let live” remains fun- 
damentally impossible. Before a different estimate can be made, the Soviets 
would have to do more than issue propaganda statements for external con- 
sumption and negotiate endlessly about trivialities. They would have to re- 
duce drastically their programs of conflict management, ranging all the way 
from indoctrination at home to violent operations abroad. They would, in 
fact, have to cease to be communists. 

For the time being, '‘coexistence” between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is a highly ephemeral condkion. It is not a modus vivendi. 
“Coexistence,” adopted by the United States as a policy, cannot preserve 
peace, for it is a unilateral American desire and not a Soviet promise. 
“Coexistence” cannot be negotiated with the Soviets, nor will they ever sign 
an enforceable treaty which embodies a mutually agreed code of “coexist- 
ence.” It is therefore not a practical political program. Nor is the term a 
meaningful one if it is supposed to connote a fixed and long-lasting Russo- 
Anierican relationship. For that matter very few international relationships 
can be stable in a rapidly changing world, and these few relationships hardly 
include those between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

American weakness will invite Soviet attack regardless of what the situa- 
tion before the Soviets will have struck is called, be it '‘coexistence,” “no- 
peace-no-war,” “armed truce,” or something else. Ultimately, war can be 
avoided only if the Soviet regfine changes. Before that happens there is only 
one method to reduce the risk of w'ar: to complete American military pre- 
paredness and preserve it at a maximum. Crushing military superiority will 
not by itself bring peace, but it is the essential prerequisite of peace. 1'he 
idea that “coexistence" can be achieved with the pre.sent Soviet regime is as 
dangerous an illusion as Neville Chamberlain’s hope that, at Munich, he had 
achieved peace for our time. 


"NEITHER EAST NOR WEST" 

The stark realities of the power struggle which goes by the name of 
“coexistence” weigh oppressively upon mankind. It is not .surprising that 
men in all lands should seek to escape it either by designing clever strata- 
gems for riding the balance of power or by retreating into spiritual and intel- 
lectual isolation from the facts of international life. Neutralism feeds from 
many sources. It is the catchall of bare-faced selfishness and humanitarian 
idealism, of cowardly appeasement and nonresistant heroism. It is an ethical 
philosophy as well as a political ideology. Its political formula is simple: the 
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creation of a Third Force independent of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union. The best way of solving the problem of “coexistence’* is by 
separating the two superpowers so that they cannot rub against each other, 
i.e,, to contain them both. “This line of reasoning,” as Raymond Aron wrote, 
“takes it for granted that both the great powers are equally responsible for 
the present world situation ; that both are equally undesirous of war, but that 
each if left to his own designs, natural impulses, or fears, is equally likely 
to end up by unleashing one: and that the countries in the middle should 
therefore do the tw^o brainless giants the favor of keeping them apart.” ® 

We attempted to show, in the preceding chapter, what are in the case of 
Germany the prerequisites of neutrality. The statement can be expanded to 
cover all the countries outside the Soviet bloc, individually, or combined in 
regional groups, or consolidated into one world bloc. A Third Force in Europe 
or in Asia or formed by all the countries of Europe and Asia has much to 
recommend it — except the fact that it does not possess the strength to enforce 
its neutrality. Assuming that Soviet conduct can be explained solely In terms 
of fear and defensive strategy -for which there is in Soviet history and doc- 
trine no supporting evidence -it is the United States alone whom the Soviets 
fear, not lue ..i»untries of Western Europe or Yugoslavia or India or Indo- 
nesia or all of them combined. 

It is a corollary of neutralist doctrine that the United States and the Soviet 
Union should be induced - presumably by the diplomatic finesse and moral 
prestige of the older countries of Europe and Asia or simply by a sit-down 
strike of the Third Force- -to negotiate a global settlement. Such a global 
settlement can only be negotiated on the basis of the acceptance by the 
United States and the Soviet Union of the division of the globe into two 
power orbits relatively equal in strength. This would mean I hat the West 
would have to accept ( I ) in Europe, the sovietizalion of Eastern Europe in 
return for the promise that the Soviets would not interfere in the Western 
orbit, and (2) in Asia, the sovietization of (^hina. Tibet, and Mongolia in 
return for a Russian-Chincse assurance not to disturb the status quo in Japan, 
South Asia, and the Middle East. In addition to the West s agreement on 
some sort of neutralization of Germany and the de facto abandonment of 
the European Defen.^^e Community project, f.c., a substantial reduction of 
We.stern armament goals, the Soviets would obtain the guarantee of the per- 
manent demilitarization of Japan. In brief, the West would have to forgo the 
creation of the two regional “situations of strength” which its best military 
opinion viewed as essential to its safety. The Soviets would give the kind of 
assurances which they have given before ana have not kept, /.c., the promise 
not to intervene in the affairs of other nations. It is doubtful that they could 
keep such promises even if they wanted to do so, given the dynamism of 
communist- fomented peasant rebellions in Asia and the momentum of diverse 

2 Sec Raymond Aron, “Can We Negotiate a Settlement Now?” Commentary, j(me, 19S2. 
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subversive forces, such as local communist parties, “fronts,” etc., which they 
have set in motion in the Western world during the last thirty-five years. 
Such a settlement would be a hoax. It would ratify a partition of the globe 
which already exists and, therefore, need not be negotiated. It could straighten 
a frontier here and there; it could not — even were the Soviets inspired by 
unwonted good will toward the “monopolist-capitalist states” — relieve the 
latter of dealing with the problems of collapsing colonial rule in the East, 
peasant Avars in South Asia, and their own domestic communist parties. 
These problems would remain just as thorny as they had been before a 
Western-Russian pact was signed. 

This does not mean that the Soviets in a period of internal crisis will not 
resort to ebb tactics and employ, among other means, diplomacy in order to 
win a breathing spell. Such episodes occurred before in Soviet history; the 
Soviets negotiated settlements of all kinds of issues and observed agreements 
which recorded prevailing power relationships. They kept some of these agree- 
ments and broke others — again depending on existing power relationships 
and the advantages they derived from keeping or breaking a specific agree- 
ment. Not to negotiate with the Soviets over specific issues and thereby to 
fail to take advantage of favorable situations, i.r., not to use the diplomatic 
tool where it is appropriate, would be as foolish an omission as it would be 
in regard to any other state. It should be noted, however, that the Soviet 
Union, being a dictatorship, can initiate diplomatic negotiations and, once 
they are initiated, again call them off more easily than democratii' states 
in which public opinion cannot.be shunted at a moments notice from one 
track to the other by the government and where public pressures are apt to 
force the diplomatic negotiator's hand. A good case can be made for the 
contention that the West has been clumsy in the use of the diiilornalic tool; 
that local settlement here and there could be made and local tensions could 
be ameliorated, thus reducing over-all tensions; and that it is the business 
of diplomacy to negotiate as long as, and whenever, there is something to 
negotiate about. But the idea that a lasting, over-all settlement can be 
reached by conference whereby the free world and the Soviet Union can 
settle down to each other’s peaceful contemplation is a footless and dan- 
gerous idea. 

It would be a great error to suppose that Soviet Russia is the sole cau.se 
of international crisis or that Soviet “imperialism” and international com- 
munism are identical in every respect. It is often argued, therefore, that man- 
kind is beset by many international problems, of which the conflict between 
the West and the Soviets is but one; that communism derives its strength 
from many forces, some of which would operate were the Kremlin inhabited 
by stockbrokers and con.scientious objectors; that the “Revolt of Asia,” the 
“Tide of Asian Nationalism,” and the “Emancipation of the Backward Peo- 
ples” were inscribed in the history of Western colonialism and would harass 
the West no matter what the Soviets do or do not do ; and thaW hence the 
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West’s, especially the United States’, preoccupation with the Soviet threat 
reveals a deplorable and cfengerous astigmatism. 

This is true in part. Like all half truths, this particular oversimplification 
slurs over important facts that call for a more complex, though more accu- 
rate, evaluation. ^Moreover, this explanation evokes the image of irresistible 
and anonymous forces, “Asia-out-oi-control,” the unanimous demand of hun- 
dreds of millions of Chine.se and Indians for social and economic security, the 
collapse of Western colonial power everywhere, and similar cataclysmic and 
massive occurrences which the West can do nothing about — except roll with 
the punch - and must not even question. Yet the present crisis did not origi- 
nate in some metaphysical or preordained condition, but in a concrete and 
definable situation. 

ASIA: A THIRD FORCE? 

The present crisis stems fiom the way the Second World War was fought 
and ended. In Europe the immediate conseciueuces of 'he war w^ere the col- 
lapse of (lermany, the soviet ization of half of Europe, and the presence of 
Soviet military power at the gates of Western Europe. In .Asia, the present 
situation ste ns irom the collapse of the Japanese Empire, the expansion of 
Soviet power in the Far East, the unleashing of anlicolonial and anti-Western 
revolutionary forces, and the unfolding of a well-organized communist con- 
spiracy. The pattern of political relationships is w(»ven from these different 
yet intertwined strands; to overlook one is to nii.^s altogether the meaning 
of the whole. 

The Japanese in 1041 1042 ejected the Dutch from the islands that now 
form the independent stale of Indonesia, and the British from Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Burma, and their island posses.sions in the Western Pacific. The 
Japanese occupied the key centers of ludo-C'hina; the pro-Vichy French 
colonial government cooperated until 1944 with Japan. When the French, 
taking their cue from the liberation of the motherland, attempted to resist, 
they were disarmed by the Japanese and put in crmcentration camps. 

In India, the presence at the borders of Japanese forces (including an 
Indian Nationalist Army led by Subhas Chandra Bose, former president of 
the Indian National Congress and, in that post, a successor of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru) and risings in the Central Provinces, Bihar, 
and the United Provinces forced the hands of the British. Upon Sir Stafford 
Oipps' return from India, Britain offered India Dominion status after the 
war. The offer was rejected, in August, 19*^ ^ by the All-India (.vjngress Com- 
mittee. The British used force in repressing ubiquitous disorders and arrested 
Gandhi and Nehru. Vet the issue no longer was in doubt. Confronted by the 
alternatives of an Indian revolt coinciding with a major Japanese push across 
the ea.stern frontier, and accommodation with the Indian nationalists and, 
incidentally, with American public opinion, the British chose the latter. From 
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1943 on, the Indian nationalists knew that the British would quit, the only 
open question being the nature of the settlement: Vould India remain united, 
or could the question of the religious communities be settled only by par- 
tition? 

It can thus be seen that the Western colonial rule was not overthrown by 
indigenous nationalist movements but largely by the military power of Japan 
and the relative weakness of the West, caused mainly by the internecine 
struggle in Europe. The ascendancy of Asian nationalist movements coin- 
cided with the disintegration of Japanese military power. The defeat of Japan 
created a vacuum; the Japanese had left and the Western powers had not 
yet returned. It was during this interregnum that native nationalists seized 
the government in Burma and Java and that Ho Chi-minh, with Chinese 
Nationalist support, established his revolutionary Viet-Nam regime, now 
called Viet-Minh to distinguish it from the French-sponsored Viet-Nam 
(second edition), in Indo-China. 

Virtually everywhere, Asian leaders, who now established themselves as 
national rulers, collaborated with native communist parties or, if they did 
not do so actively, were linked to communism by past affiliations and affini- 
ties. In China, Sun Yat-sen had, some thirty years earlier, cast his lot, albeit 
not without rending inner conflict, with the Soviet Union and invited com- 
munist advice and support. Chiang Kai-shek had, in 1927, evicted the com- 
munists from the Kuomintang, but remained, until his withdrawal from the 
Chinese mainland, chained to the dilemma bequeathed to him by his prede- 
cessors: to collaborate or not to collaborate with the communists in order to 
secure the national independence of China. The Chinese pattern now repeated 
itself in Burma and Indonesia. Burma owed her independence in no small 
measure to the activities of communist-led guerrilla troops, armed by the 
Western Allies to fight the Japanese occupation forces. The communists, later 
split into a Stalinist and a Trotskyite faction, led several revolts and, in 
1947, assassinated the first Prime Minister, Aung Sang. Though his succes- 
sor, Thakin Nu, took energetic measures against the communists, their power 
was not broken. Burma still balances on the razor’s edge. 

The Republic of Indonesia was established in 1945 during the six weeks 
which elapsed between the Japanese surrender and the first landing of British 
— not Dutch — troops in the Netherlands East Indies. Its first leaders, Achmed 
Soekarno and Mohammed Hatta, had held positions under the Japanese. 
Their colleague, Amir Sjarifuddin, who for a time was Minister of Defense 
and Internal Security in a Cabinet headed by Soetan Sjahrir aid then suc- 
ceeded to the post of Prime Minister, was a communist. The Dutch, their 
military operations against the Indonesians stalemated by inadequate sup- 
plies and manpower reserves, accepted the fail accompli of Indonesian inde- 
pendence in the Linggadjati agreement of 1947. The Indones&n Republic 
became formally a part of a United States of Indonesia associated with the 
Netherlands Commonwealth through the Dutch crown. This arrangement was 
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modified substantially by the agreement reached in 1949 at the Hague; the 
independent republic of the United States of Indonesia was proclaimed by 
Queen Juliana as a sovereign partner in a Dutch Indonesian union. A year 
earlier, the hot breath of the Cold War had touched Indonesia; the commu- 
nists under Sjarifuddin had revolted. Though Sjarifuddin was executed by 
his former associates — the pattern of the split in the Chinese Kuomintang 
being repeated Javanese style — and the revolt was crushed, Indonesia since 
then has known no peace. Communist guerrilla and underground activities 
coupled with the centrifugal tendencies of a multination-state (the Indonesian 
leaders having sought to impose a centralist regime on what was supposed 
to be a genuine federation) have kept Indonesia in a perpetual state of 
disorder. 

Ho Chi-minh, the first president of the Indo-Chinese Democratic Republic 
— the original Viet-Nam as opposed to the French version — was himself a 
communist; so was his Defense Minister and commander-in-chief, Vo Nyugen 
Giap. To the day of this writing, Indo-China is in the lliroes of a communist 
revolution and full-fledged civil war. 

In India, the liquidation of colonial rule was accomplished in 1947 at the 
price of partition. Of the two succession states, the Union of India and 
Pakistan, the former is three times larger, mainly Hindu with a Moslem 
minority, and the principal target of communist penetration in Asia. 

Though the communist party of India is small— its active membership is 
said to be only 50.000 -it polled in the first national elections 5^,4 per cent 
of the total vote and managed to gain control of certain key states as, for 
example, Travancore-Cochin. There are, according to a shrewd and eminent 
observer, ^^communist pockets’^ all over India." The communist party is — 
as it is everywhere — well organized and can count on the stand-by reserves 
of many groups that ostensibly are uncommitted, especially intellectuals and 
white-collar workers, trade-union leaders, and ambivalent nationalist ex- 
tremists. More important still is the pull of communism as a model system 
for the industrialization and agricultural development of Asian societies. Its 
show windows are Asian Russia and China, where it is supposed to be bring- 
ing the blessings of progress-by-planning to the masses. Communism has a 
“plan,” and that plan, whatever it is, is the opposite of thp mode of Western- 
capitali.st development. The new political and intellectual elite of India may 
be divided on whether or not communism, the Soviet model, can be recon- 
ciled with the “Indian way of life.” It is virtually unanimous in its devotion 
to the ideology of planning and its reje<?ion of the free-enterprise S 3 rstem. 
In India the line of demarcation between various shades of Marxism is by 
no means so clear as it is in Europe. 

Prime Minister Nehru took measures to curb what he called the “extra- 
territoriality” of the communists and had individual ones arrested; b^t rarely 

»Sec Adfii Stevenson, "Will India Turn Communist?” Look, July 14, 1953, p, 39. 
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did he miss any opportunities to extol the virtues of Soviet progressivism, 
and his own philosophy of economic development owed as much to his ex- 
plicit admiration of Soviet performance under planning as to his Western 
socialist antecedents. It is possible that Indian leaders of Nehru’s intellec- 
tual width and cultivated sensibilities can maintain the balance between what 
they consider best and therefore useful to India in Soviet communism on the 
one hand, and in Western democracy on the other hand. It is uncertain, to 
say the least, that great masses of their followers can do so — and, if they 
could, would care to do so. “There is an intellectual elite,” a recent study 
by an American political scientist concluded, “rapidly growing in size, which 
is embracing | communist ideology] with frightening enthusiasm." 

It is not surprising that the mood of Asia, contemplating the struggle be- 
tween West and East, is neutralist. Should nationalism be the teammate of 
communism or its foe? Should the new states choose Western democracy or 
Soviet dictatorship as an organizational formula? What side should they take 
in the international conflict? Hardly any of these questions has been an- 
swered politically or even intellectually. Indian foreign policy reflects these 
dilemmas; it can be said that it has constructed a doctrine from these di- 
lemmas without resolving them. Indian foreign policy is “independence” — 
independence in the older sense, /.e., national emancipation from Western 
imperialism and self-rule, and independence in its more recent meaning, /.e., 
a noncommittal attitude toward the global conflict between the Western 
democratic camp and the Soviet bloc. This concept is rooted not so much in 
a cool assessment of the international balance of power as in emotion. In 
AWrch, 1939, the All-India National Congress adopted the following resolu- 
tion on India’s foreign policy, yvTittcn by Jaw^aharlal Nehru: ‘ 

The Congress disassociates itself entirely from the British Foreign Policy. . . . The 
Congress is opposed to Imperialism and Fascism alike and is convinced that world 
peace and progress require the ending of both of these. In the opir\ien of the Con- 
gress, it is urgently necessary for India to direct her own foreign policy as an inde- 
pendent nation, thereby keeping aloof from both Imperialism and Fascism and pur- 
suing her path of peace and freedom. . . . India as well as the re.st of the world 
certainly stands to suffer greatly if Fascism dominates the world. India does not 
suffer if British imperialism fades away. . . . 

By substituting in this statement American for British foreign policy and 
communism for fascism, the foreign policy concept of India can be brought 
up to date.'^ It was the impact of the West that made Asian peoples aware 
of themselves and fostered Asian nationalism. Without the foil of Western 

♦See Werner Levi, Free India in Asia, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1952, p. 136. 

® Taraknath Das, “India and the Present World Crisis,” Amerasia, Vol. 3, No. 8, Oc- 
tober, 1939, p. 378. Italics are the authors’ 

^ For a more metaphysical explanation, drawing upon Indian philosophy of nonviolence 
and predilection for mediation rather than for taking sides in fights, see F. S. C. Northrop, 
The Taming of Nations, New York, Macmillan, 1952, p. 56. * 
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imperialism, Indian foreign policy would lack that sense of righteousness 
which permitted Nehru — in 1953 just as in 1939 — to call *‘a plague on both 
your houses’" and enlist the support of the Indian masses, united in their 
hatred of Western domination and divided on almost every other issue. 

As colonialism gradually recedes from Asia there remains only one major 
issue on which a measure of popular agreement can be obtained: the racial 
question. It is increasingly difficult, now that Asians are masters in their 
own house, to pin local economic problems on Western imperialism — except 
by somewhat circuitous reasoning inaccessible to the thinking of the average 
peasant and laborer. The race issue, however, has lost none of its zest. More- 
over, it is close to the hearts of the A.sian leaders, most of whom may have 
found their way to the div(Tse nationalist movement by the road of resent- 
ment against the white man s racial and social snobbery rather than against 
his political and economic jiractices. That the rallying point is .shifting in- 
creasingly to the race issue can be gleaned from many signs and portents, 
particularly India's attempt to as.sume the leadership of the international 
movement for racial justice. Prime Minister Xehru, speaking on July 6, 1953, 
before the All-India ('ongress Committee at Agra, pledged India to '‘back 
the fight (if the Colored races throughout the world short of war. . . and, 
referring to the .\frican situation as “scandalous. ’ predicted that if “there 
is no solution to this problem very soon, the whole of Africa might be ablaze.'’ 
Leaving aside the question of motives, it appears that Indian foreign policy 
parallels the policy of the Soviet Cnion. 


SOVIET STRATEGY AND THE COLORED RACES 

The early concept of Bolshevism was to employ the Western proletariat 
as the chosen instrument of world revolution. Ihis cemcept was modified by 
the (Leninist and Stalinist) emphasis on wars between the imperialist nations. 
The .second change bore on the sociology of c<»mmunism: the proletariat no 
longer was considered as the one providentially cho.sen class which would 
make the revolution. 'I'he poor pea.santry now was deemed to possess the 
greatest revolutionary energy. This shift of revolutionary emphasis to the 
peasantry began after the 1905 revolution. It resulted in the Bolshevik suc- 
cess in 1917. It characterized Soviet strategy in Eastern Europe and Asia. 

The impoverished and frustrated but anil)itious intelligentsia is another 
group which, in current communist thinking, possesses great potentialities. 
In the underdeveloped areas, the communists pul great hope on those mem- 
bers of the educated classes, who under present conditiems cannot find con- 
genial employment but fancy that one day they might become the “man- 
agers” of a planned economy.' 

7 G. F Athniinov, Die im Hintergnmd, Toiengriiber d€\ Koftnuuni^Aius, Ulm, 

Spaten, 19.S0. 
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. The Soviets have reawakened to the potentialities of nationalism, par- 
ticularly nationalist independence movements. They realize that the slogans 
of “exploitation” and “oppression” cannot be brought to life among highly 
paid industrial workers but that they are dynamite in areas where nationalist 
sentiments are growing or where independence is partly or wholly denied. 

The third change was geographic: a shift from Europe to the dependent 
areas as the main target of expansion. This shift was also in the making 
before World War I, but took form only during the Baku conference in 1920. 
Lenin's political testament admonished the comrades to insure the success of 
the world revolution by carrying the revolutionary onslaught initially against 
China and India. This strategic concept was codified during the Sixth World 
Congress of the Comintern (1928), which (1) presented the communist pro- 
gram; (2) outlined the tactics concerning the exploitation of war by the 
communists; and (3) showed how unrest in the colonial and dependent areas 
could be exploited between the imperialist powers themselves. 

These changes have been integrated in the following manner: Revolutions 
in the dependent areas are conducted through civil war by means of “regular” 
peasant armies. These peasant revolutions necessitate military interventions 
on the part of the Western powers. In the course of these interventions, the 
Western armies are dispersed and demoralized. The loss of overseas terri- 
tories weakens the Western powers economically and politically, and strength- 
ens the local communist and nationalist forces, and the conflicts arising out 
of these interventions lead to dissensions, and possibly wvirs, among the 
Western powers. Needless to add, such conflicts must be exacerbated by 
operations in the West which may take the form, for example, of “anti- 
imperialist” propaganda or policy sabotage. Indeed, Anglo-.\merican and 
Franco- American tensions over colonial policies and policies concerning the 
aspirations to self-rule of dependent peoples are matters of increasing con- 
cern to all NATO members. In all this, the Soviet Union proposes to play, 
and frequently does play, the role of the tertius gaudens. 

It should not be deduced from the above that domination of the Western 
world — and especially of Germany— has ceased to be the cf)mmunist objec- 
tive, nor that proletarian uprisings are written off as impractical. The point 
is that no actual or potential revolutionary force is neglected and no method 
of power seizure is left unused. Race and class war are to be used in com- 
bination. It is a matter of enlarging the strategic scope. 

At present, the road to world domination, in communist esl^ation, lies 
in the “dependent” areas. These areas are the “weakest link in the capitalist 
chain,” and the “main blows” always must be directed against the weakest 
links. As soon as these regions cease to be the weakest links, Strategy will 
have to be redirected. 

The question arises as to how the dependent areas can be exploited most 
effectively for revolutionary purposes. The revolutionary importance of the 
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peasant, intellectual, and nationalist is taken for granted; there is, never- 
theless, one issue fraught with potentialities which far outweigh all others: 
the race issue. This issue appeals to the largest number of people in the 
largest number of dependent areas; gives cohesion to the various revolu- 
tionary forces (while nationalism may tend to split them apart) ; raises the 
maximum of opposition against the Western world, especially against its 
Anglo-Saxon component; and reaches right into the heart of the United 
States. It is a fact that Western economic dependence, as regards strategic 
and critical raw materials, on the “colored’’ areas is growing. These areas 
are undergoing tremendous social and economic changes; they are becoming 
“energized” as a result of improved diet, reduction of endemic disease and 
large-scale capital investment. Tt is also a fact that the Western powers are 
most vulnerable to the race question. 

Race hatred is the most effective device by which a maximum of people 
can be turned against the West, and especially against the United States. 
The Soviets find it simple to incorporate the race slogan in their program. 
The dependent colored peoples are the largest group of underprivileged per- 
sons in the world. Hence, the most effective method for the Soviets to enlist 
the support ol Asia, Africa, and South America is to become the champions 
of the “exploited races” and to foment race war on a world scale. 

This policy is partly ncce.ssitated, partly simplified, by the emergence of 
communist China and the tremendous revolutionary impetus of Chinese com- 
munism. In fact, the Russian communists, now in their second or third 
generation, have lost much of their former crusading spirit and are tending 
to become cyniial bureaucrats. In China, by contrast, the crusading spirit 
seems to be growing. 'Fhere the communist leadership, which naturally does 
not think in conventional nationalistic terms, cannot fail to see that their 
cause would be served best by making maximum use, all throughout Asia, 
of this revolutionary impetus. This may have been the basic, long-range 
strategic reasoning behind the Korean War. 

Whether the Russian communists will be able to remain in this struggle 
on the side of, and lead, the colored races, or whether the colored races will, 
in their thinking, lump the Russians together with the other whites, is for 
the future to unfold. At this stage, the main point is to comprehend that there 
is an exceedingly strong trend toward universal race war. This trend grad- 
ually may merge with the current conflict between Soviet communism and 
the West. The Soviets will try hard to capitalize on this new situation. If, 
however, this diagnosis of future events should be accurate, it charts a de- 
velopment which requires, for its completion, a considerable span of time. 
Hence, the West should be able to develop in time the required counter- 
strategy. 
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THE WEST AND ASIA 

It is not at all certain that the ‘‘Asian Century” has begun or that the 
“Revolt of Asia” is the “greatest single event in human history,”'^ if only 
for the reason that Asia has been in “human history’' for a long time and 
has risen before to power and impinged upon the affairs of other continents, 
and that no one can read the future. More important still, the question must 
be asked, what is Asia? Asia is a geographical expression; politically, so- 
cially, economically, and culturally, it is a myth. Whatever Asian solidarity 
there is, is the creation of a tiny group of Asian leaders and intellectuals, 
most of whom were steeped in Western thought. It is a solidarity against 
foreign — Western-encroachment rather than for common tasks. Fhe cleav- 
ages of national interest between independent states are in Asia as wide as 
they are elsewhere and are growing wider as the one common rallying ground 
— the fight against colonialism — shrinks. India and China, despite the occa- 
sional exchanges of amenities between Delhi and Peiping, are both contend- 
ers for Asian leadership, and most other Asian states, particularly Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Thailand, and Ceylon, show no enthusiasm whatever for 
being led by either. Even the racial issue cannot focus upon itself the un- 
divided attention of the Asian and, for that matter, the African |)eoples. 
Afghans, Thais, Filipinos, Iranians, and Saudi Arabians in Asia. Ethiopians, 
Moroccans, and Ismaelis in Africa may have many grudges again.^t the West; 
the race issue concerns them but mildly, if at all. Some, as, for example, the 
Japanese, deeply resent racial discrimination at the hands of whites hut deem 
themselves racially — as in other respects — superior to other Asian races, 
and are, because, of their clannishness, themselves the object of resentment. 

Culturally, ethnically and linguistically, the Asian peoples are more het- 
erogeneous than are the peoples of the West. The rift between Islam and the 
Hindu and Buddhist religions is probably deeper than that separating the 
Western faiths from each other. There is no “ International ’ of the black, 
yellow, or the brown man, just as there is none to which the white man can 
transfer his allegiance. 

Politically, the Pan-Asian movement has been a failure, first under Japa- 
nese and, after World War IT, under Indian management. The Asian-wide 
conferences called by India, one in 1947 and the other in 1949 (to pre.sent 
an all-Asian front opposing the Netherlands intervention in Indonesia), did 
not go beyond a repetition of anti-Western slogans. They drafted resolutions 
of a most general and innocuous kind. Unexpectedly, the smaller powers 
voiced their fears not of Western but of home-grown Asian (Chinese and 
Indian) imperialism. The Baguio Conference, called to discuss a common 
Asian stand on the Korean issue, revealed the brittleness of Asian solidarity. 

*See Robert Payne, The Revolt of Asia, New York, John Day, 1947. • 
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The Asians, it appeared, were even more divided on Korea than were the 
United States and its principal allies. 

If in the foreseeable future a united Asia and a common front of the 
“colored” peoples were to emerge, they could do so only because Western 
statesmanship committed colossal blunders. Even then, the “colored united 
front” remains an improbability. 

It is true that the backward peoples throughout the world, and those of 
Asia in particular, can tip the scales of the balance of power in the conflict 
between Western democracy and Soviet dictatorship. But the formation of 
an Asian (or “colored”) bloc is impossible at this stage. Within the fore- 
seeable future, the visible tendencies are in the opposite direction, not only 
regionally but also within the larger states. Neither India nor China nor 
Indonesia is a nation; each is burdened by serious minority problems. Not 
the least important among the questions confronting Western statesmanship 
is: should the W-est, having not only accepted but actually advanced the 
withdrawal of Western dominion from Asian peoples, nuw desist from inter- 
vening in those cases where one liberated Asian nation has established domi- 
nation over other Asian nations? Some Asian peoples merely exchanged 
rulers anu, in some instances, efficient and kindly ones for slovenly and cruel 
ones, as is the case in Indonesia. If the ideal of national self-determination 
has not lost luster in .American eyes, it may well be worth keeping it in 
the .Asian policies of the United Slates. The balance of power operates in 
Asia as it does elsewhere, and the opportunities are the West’s for the taking. 

The problems of .Asia and Africa are many. The idea that they can all 
be solved by Western economic aid and imported Western ingenuity is not 
only a fallacious but also an arrogant one. A great deal of special pleading 
to the contrary, many- if not most — of these problems are not of the West's 
making. Neither Asian nationalists nor European commirdsts can be con- 
verted to Western democracy or bought off by .American economic aid laced 
with professions of admiration and good will. Mistakes that have become 
clearly apparent in Europe need not be repeated in .Asia or .Africa. In jus- 
tice to the Soviet approach to the struggle for the domination of Asia and, 
in due course, of Africa, it must be conceded that it is an integrated approach. 
The Soviets— avowed materialists though they may be— know better than 
anyone else that poverty is not the sole “cause” of communi.sm and that 
it can neither be spread nor fought with economic weapons alone. They also 
know full well the limits of propaganda, be it directed at the intellectual 
turmoil beneath the burning brow or at empty feeling below the belt. 
They know that the struggle is world-wide, that it cannot be won in Europe 
if it is lost in Asia, and that the shortest road to losing both is to lose one. 
They can teach the West several lessons which it once knew and then forgot: 
that the source of all power is the power of the human will; that problems 
which are ^inherently political call for political solutions; and that political 
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solutions can be had only for a price on which the first down pa3mient is 
the military power to enforce them, if need be. 

The West has a rich tradition of political sagacity ennobled, as Soviet 
doctrine is not, by “a decent regard” for the aspirations of mankind. It has 
most certainly the natural and technological resources that can be forged 
into instruments for enforcing its political solutions. These political solutions 
may not lead straightaway to utopia, but they may give mankind the breath- 
ing spell it needs to adjust itself to those technological and economic changes 
which necessitate the transformation of obsolescent political structures into 
a universal Good Society. These political solutions lie within the reach of 
Western man. Has he the will and the fortitude to do what he knows must 
be done? 
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EPILOGUE 


The world is out of joint. Many of our generation cry with Job: “Let the 
day perish wherein I was born, and the night in which it was said, There is 
a man child conceived ... 1 was not in safety, neither had T rest, neither 
was I quiet; yet trouble came.^’ 

Our trouble will not end soon. The turmoil— created by the phenomenal 
feats of modern technology; the decline of European power and incipient 
integration of the Atlantic ("ommiinity; the awakening, revolt, and transfor- 
mation of Asia; the expansion of communism; the economic unbalance; the 
relativity of moral values: the decline of religious faith; the rise of .American 
air power; the involutions and lapses of democratic procedure; and the falter- 
ing of the faith in the (iood Society — cannot subside simply because of our 
abhorrence, nor will it abate without crises and upheavals yet to come. 

The unification of the world may be in the making. This unification is a 
process of conflict and war, of destruction and ruin, of tragedy and mourn- 
ing. It is in the nature of the historical process that the debris of decaying 
institutions serves as fertilizer for the growth of the future order. And it is 
in the nature of history that the end is undetermined: It may be what we 
wished or what we feared — or it may be the unexpected and the unforesee- 
able. Today’s logic sows the seeds of tomorrow’s crisis. 

Yet let us not indulge in the introversions of self-pity which have been 
stultifying the creative forces of our era. Other generalion^ had their troubles 
and rewards; we have ours. Civilization is always on trial. Survival is always 
in question. The crisis of humanity began shortly after the seventh day of 
the Creation. It will not end before the Day of Final Judgment. 

We cannot win, nor survive, with fear and anguish. If the present tasks 
seem insuperable, it is becau.se the growth of our character did not keep pace 
with the growth of our knowledge. 

The problems before us, though difficult, can be mastered. If our actions 
be wise, the inevitable changes will be slow, relatively painless, and will pre- 
serve the values deeded to us by the gent itions; if our actions be foolish, 
they may bury the achievements of 3,000 years of cultural endeavor in 
cataclysmic catastrophe. We must will the solutions to our problems. We 
must will the means required for these solutions. We must accept the hard- 
ships and sacrifices which the solutions and the means impose on us^. Let us 
not decew ourselves into thinking that progress has no cost, 
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And then, when we have completed the chore, we must stand ready to face 
new problems and overcome new dangers. It is the task of Political Man to 
re-create society daily, to nurse it through simultaneous becoming and passing 
away, and to lead it, by small steps, toward the goal of perfection. 

Knowledge is the shield of Political Man. But his sword is forged of moral 
strength, courage, and faith in human destiny. Adversity is his challenge and 
his opportunity. Sursum Cor da I 
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